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WOMEN IN FOLK ELEMENTS OF BENGAL 


In October, 1968 issue of this journal Alamgir Jalil discussed* the 
position of Bengalee women with illustrations from the folltlore of 
Eastern Pakistan. The following essay deals with the roles of 
Bengalee Hindu women as they are depicted in Bengal folklore. 


N the Rig Veda we see the term i.e. wife serves to adorn, the 

house. Woman is the only prop of the house ; but the family and the 
society at e also supported by her. The family becomes dry and barr'm 
if there i.s no existence of a wife ; the society becomes paralysed if it is 
not supported and helped by the wife. Men cannot live without 
women. 

Women are generally conservative. They bear traditions which 
are filtered from one generation to another generation. Men have got 
out-door duties, th^ entangle themselves with the thread of the out- 
side world and endeavour to seize culture from outside ; hence the 
house-hold matters become compressed into a smaller compass to them. 
Women- have got indoor duties — they bear the burden of sustaining 
others of the family — ^they take care of the children. 

This country was, no doubt, the abode of the non-Aryan.s Ijefore 
spreading the Aryan culture. With the advent of the Aryan culture, 
the non-Aryans had not been totally obliterated froih this land. Their 
ideas of society, sense of religion, civilisation and culture still occupied 
a prominent position. Therefore, we see, by the side of the 
Aiyan administration, some sort of culture and tradition which can- 
not be explained in the light of the Aryan ethics. It is interesting to 
note that these cultures have been in practice throughout the length 
and breadth of this land since the time immemorial. Most of the non- 




Aryan elements had been embraced, as a result of which there was an 
admixture of the non- Aryan and the Aryan culture. The Atharva Veda 
bears the witness of it. 

Popular tales and legend.s, proverbs, etc, are not composed by 
the individual jxiets ; these have come down orally. Though the 
doggerel lyrics are not arrangt*d jgrstematically — they have got some 
force and con.sistency in tunes. The' rumours are known by long 
observation ; they are imaginative and form ideas. The tales are 
resounding in the ages and in the farthest parts of the land. In the 
long run some events have been transformed into folklore. Both men 
and women are the father and the mother of these tales. The matured 
women who have got sufficient knowledge and experience in house- 
wifely, have oxpre.ssed their thoughts in these legends with sharp but 
simple dialect.s. We now proceed to paint them in the light of these 
impressive tales. 

Daughter : 

Since the Vedic Age; the daughters have been regarded as an 
object of sympathy and kindness, Avhereas sons, the lamp of the blue. 

I 

Several examples will testify the fact — 

c-'s^n i ii 

(A ;?irl child is like a lump of clay, only fit for dropping, into water with a splash) 

Again — 

I csicn? II 

(The lillh of a son bepots nrioncy ; let the daughter go to Hell). 

After tJie birth of a daughter child, the parents become faded with 
grief ; no conch shell is sounded as a sign of good-omen. The parents, 
on the other hand, having a male-child become rapturous. The family 
where only the male-child is born, desires to have a daughter-child 
also. 

I C'®1 II 

(Only daughter of my mother, why should not I proud of it ?) 

Education : 

(Nourish your daughter as you do for your son, and educate her with great care). 

The Lgarned Manu opined tliis. Though we have seen one or two 
learned Bengali girls like Hati Vidyalankar, Subhadra, we can emphatl- 
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cally say that there was no scope of female education is Bengal till the 
first decade of the 19th century. In 1819, the first free girls’ school 
was established in Bengal by the Female Juvenile Society and the total 
roll-strength of the students in that year w'as only 8. In 1822 was 
published “Strisikahsa Vidhayak” (booklet for the female education), 
which helped much to spread the female education in Bengal. This 
book was written by Shri Gour Mohan Vidyalankar. Prior to that the 
general mass had a peculiar faith i.e. the women after acquiring educa- 
tion loose their husbands and do not care their beloved. In those days, 
amongst women, a selected few could read the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata. But gone are those days. 

Regarding female education, we have gathered only one doggerel 
lyric — 

(Being educated the woman looses her husband, and grazes like an united 
independent ox>, 

Marriage : 

With the growth of a daughter, the mental agony of tire parents 
goes on. The anxiety of the parents knows no bounds. 

C5IC1I (ITilCll CW.V, I 

C5f9i cvr.^^ ii 

(The parents forget to observe the rites of Lord Krishna, failing to procure the 
bridegroom for t’ sir daughter). 


’riic parents become anxious to give their daughter’s marriage 
with a suitable bridegroom. 

car.^ I ’lluS cwt’l f’K II 

(Look for fine boiled rice before you serve ghee, find out a suitable bridegroom 
before you give your daughter in marriage). 

No one can say that if the daughter becomes graceful, she may 
have a suitable bridegroom. 

I 5l1 ’ll?! II 

CAn ultra good housekeeper does not find a house-hold, an excessively beautiful girl 
does not find as a suitable liusband). 

Thus we find an aged husband to a young wife. 

I C^t<i 5?? 1% II 

(Oh, sweet daughter of mine, what could I do if you have an aged bride-groom ?) 
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A handsome bride-groom, sometimes, has got an ugly better-half. 

5? SUP C%T.9\^ ’Tl I ^ C^TSI 'St? ®1 II 

(The son looks like a p^olden flower, his bride looks like a crow). 

The itelligent person advise to mairy plain-looking girls. 

MTt I -sfTJii:^ C^F^'St II 

(Kuy a sleak cow, bring home a plain-looking daughter-in-law). 

fn Bengal a bit of popular cu.slom can be seen along with the 
stx-ial maiviage system of the fiastras. On the very day of marriage 
wot condiments of tlie embclic niyrobalan (Amlaki) and Monamunis 
are put afloat on water. It is observed in the house of the bride. 
Monamunis resemble cardamom. Two married women simultaneously 
grind the eml)elic myrobalan on a flat sUme and th^ put Sandesh (a 
kind of .sweetmeat) into the mouth, each other. Until and unless the 
grinding of the cmbelic myiobalan is finished, they keep the Sandesh 
withiji their oral cavity. After the grinding is fin.i.shed, the substance 
thu.s prepared is divided etjually into twenty one shares on the twenty 
one betel leaAcs. Afterwards, Monamunis ar'e made to flat in a little 
tub of water. If Monamunis soon unite together, it would be 
ai.'‘ei’tained that the couple will see themesclves eye to eye. if thei’e 
is delay, it is uiidersUxxJ that they might not enjoy a cheerful life. 

In some pai-fs of Bengal, the bride-groom, is caused to stand on the 
courtyard before marriage, and two married women measure him with 
the .stick of jute plant. Hands, legs, chest, back, length, breadth eto. 
ai'e mea.sured. After that the stick is brokeir and burnt with fire which 
emits heat. Two oars and two hands of the bridegroom are tied with 
th(' help of a thi'cad — five betel leave.s, five betel nuts and one silver 
coin.s are placed on his palm. The mother-in-law then appears there and 
gives him shuttle and utters — 

5ltf I ^11 ’It'^ II 

( bTou have been purchajsod with money and tied with thread ; I put thib shuttle into 
your hand, will you please beat out vi\ce). 

Then, tJie mother-in-law cornea behind the back of the bride-groom, 
brushes his hair and streatches the end of her cloth. Now the hands 
of the bri(ie-groom are untied — ^he puts betel leaves and nuts and a 
silver coin into the spread-out cloth of his mother-in-law. This is 
called ‘Kanak-Anjali'. 
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The aged women, still, in the present day, endeavour secretly to 
keep their husbands in control with the help of some herbs and 
medicine. Sometimes such practice brings misfortune. “Somebody’s 
mother-in-law has applied medicines to the son-in-law, as a result ot 
which the son-in-law becomes mad” — ^many such charges are raised in 
the rural areas of Bengal. A beautiful description can be seen in 
Ruparam Cliakravorty’s Dharmamangal (17th Century). At the time 
of Ranjabati's marriage — 

I ^311 ^91 II 

91t'5 «fT?IJ nthtPf f I II 

^91 I II 

^fsn I c^9ii II 

5'T'S-C’^f^ 9jtg)1 f(f»| csfe I ^*fI1 ’f*fTl II 

f I CSItRSI %91 II 

f^Z^ I f f® 55fl '5ltC^ ’IC^l II 

^T:i f»f?1 I II 

<Thc queen of Gourd brought water from A distance place, and filled a water buskel 
along with five fruits. Seven maid-servants were sent to the potter's house to bring 
‘Mangal Hanri’ (a pot filled with sacred water and placed as an omen of auspicious- 
ness) on head. ‘Gomundahanri’ (the vessel on which a cow-head is painted) was 
brought and a team of four maid-servants burh'd it inside the court-yard. One of 
the maid.servants put sixty medicated betel leaves on which a wooden c.arpet made 
up on an ornamental tree (Gmelina arborca) was place<l. Manjura herself made a 
flat shallow ba-sket of good omen, and prepared medicine at the time of Chhamani. 
Manjura'.^ maid-servant came with a box in hand and after counting, filled the 
basket with the pills of medicine. L4anip-hack (Kajal) was procured in the month 
of Asvin during the grand Puja. A man becomes insane to sec this lamj) black on 
the eyes of a woman. On the day of an eclipse (moon or sun), fired rice of Ventu 
along with the stem and roots of Oleander were collected. The substances thus 
procured were put to the bride-groom in his bed-room along with betel-leaves and 
betelnuts. Hence he was inclined too much to Ranja to have her company all day 
long). 


A peculiar ceremony is observed at marriage by the female friends 
of the bride in respect of the bridegroom before the actual marriage. 
This is called ‘Stri-achar’. After the ceremony, in side the bed-room of 
the newly married couple on the night of marriage, the sister-in-law, 
wives of brothers-in-law, grand-mothers-in-law begin to cut joke with 
the bride-groom. The sister-in-law addresses — 
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c^t«n •jfsi i f?*c® » 

(Where do you come from and step in the courtyard ? The courtyard is tom into 
pieces, you please stich them). 

The intelligent bridegroom then and there replies — 

?(T§1 I JlTt |l 

(Brinp betehs in the betel box. I shall cliew them at my heart's content ; please lift 
the courtyard, I shall stitch it). 

The grand-mother-in-law addresses — 

?sf^ i 

?lfff *fT?, csit?t «(?, 

c^r.^ f5[5iC5T ill 'G-5r«f ?itf% I 

(Oh, dear, 1 have conui to your bed-room to hear a sons, please sin;^ a song. U you 
fail to do Ko, you won’t have the lovely face of my grand-daughter until and unless 
you fall,' at her feet). 


In Bengal, the parting time of the bride cieates a pathetic seteno. 
^’he parents wnth tears in eyes give their daughter to the bride-groom, 
■^rhey ixx:omc an^ious to think how their daughter will lead their lives 
in husband’s house. 

’sitw 5^? I ii 

511 #tWii 511 I C>i^ CT 511 ’fsil >lT®tr.5| it 

#T?:ft51 I C>1$ C5I ^TSPI ®tr.f51 

^iw5i I C5i^ C5i 5j>T<i^ gttwJi '5it5i;n 

#ri:«f5i c^t5i ’*11’:^? ■^?il *tc^ ! cn c^itsi ^t«i 

'ST^TiI«{t??t II 

(To-day is the day of Adhivas of Durga and to-morrow th© day of her marriage. 
Durga goes to her father-in-law's house throwing all the members into grief. The 
mother cries rolling about the dust— she gives her daughter a necklace, Palakati, 
(kind of ornament). The father .sheds tears with many others, he gives his 
daughter a chest, full of coins. The brother cries by pulling on the end of the 
cloth of his sister. He adorns many shelves with clothes for his sister. The younger 
sister crie.s holding a leg of a couch- she once addrcs.sed her with the word *Bhaiar 
KhiAkV (who devourcs her beloved). 


Here the dowry system is in vogue, fi’om the either parties 
“Kanaya-Pan” (daughter to be sold to the bride-groom) is in practice 
in the lower strata of the soc^itty. Old doggerel verses bear the witness 
of it. 
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C’tl ^TC*f C’fl nc’^ I 

^1^1 ^t^i fsjc^i ^T5®n cnt^i n 

(The father begra-n to shed tears at Chhadanatala (a covered place where both bride 
and bride-groom are allow’ed to stand) for his daughter who was ready to go to her 
father-in-law’s house. To the daughter, her father’s tear was nothing but the 
crocodile tear as he never hesitated to draim the purse of the bride-groom's father). 

Again — 

ftOJ I 

II 

(Oh. father, you gave your daughter in marriage at a distant place having so much 
money ; then why father you were shedding tears by covering your face with a 
towel ?) 


Wife : 

Men are generally susceptible to fair-sexes, the husband loves his 
wife dearly. On the otherhand, the wife loves her husband with all her 
heal t. Though there is a magnetic attraction between the husband and 
the wife, many unpleasant incidents happen. Sometimes the conjugal 
life becomes cheerful, sometimes it is full of quarrels. As regards to 
conjugal love one or two examples arc cited — 

tiltwc^?l dc^tT ii1 C?C«t1 :i1 I 

bTsi ’sufsi C#W 5I1 S)1 II 

‘you are my newiy-wed wife, do not you go to the kitchen today ; you need not 
worry for that I shall chew* raw rice). 

sit^f :siT9f 5iT9r, siT’f 5ITi:>l I ?I1^ ^ITM, 5lt?f »lt»f II 

my ncwly-wod wife cat at first, for she is a turban on my head). 

And 

f^f^t ! c>i^ f«f«t ii 

(However a girl might be fashioned by the creator, she is but her husband's darling). 

Here is an example where there is no conjugal love : 

«T915?T>11 I CSltm? II 

(Husband loves his wife as the Moslim priest love his cock). 

And another, 

?IC5l ^f?l I '®^f5l^5>I ^ti:^ n? « 

(I run the household at so much pains, still my man treats me distantly). 
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Or 

JR-nC?! C’fCH I f5f9»n II 

(Being insulted by others, the husband gives his wife a blow with the fist). 


Molher-in-iaw : 


A pleasant atmosphere is created in the household both by the 
mother-in-law and by the daughter-in-law. But there is also an 
envious circle. Some mothers-in-law in the villages are spiteful and 
malicious in nature. They off and on, tried to find out faults in the 
daily activities of their daughtcrs-in-law. But now-a-days, this atmos- 
phere is getting changed. Wives of the bread-earned husbands 
endeavour most to find loofholos^ of their mothers-in-law at every step. 
Jf cited, one or two examples will satisfy us — 

fstfsa t<i> 'SfTatfa. h 

(I spoak of the modern day.s, sister of mine to wit. the mistress of the house is served 
state rice gruel, while the daughter-in-law eats curds). 

Then 

^TVrtsiT^ ’ftti II 

(The lotus-faccd daughter of mine is sent to her father-in-law* 's house ; the cut- 
nosed daughter-in-law cats betel from my own betcl-box). 

Or 

C^1 ftC'fl I ^T5| ffiTMf? 

(The daughlcr-in-law' i.s like a piece of diamond (ironically) hut an injured ; a silken 
cloth is torn to pieces which was biought yesterday). 


Nanad : 

Not only mothcr-in-law, but also the husband’s .sisters or nanada 
many a time take i)ait to twist their brother’s wives. The widowed 
sistcr.s or tenderaged unmarried sisters torture their brother’s wive.s. 
Since they are helpless and unhappy, so thev cannot loloi-atc other’s 
happiness. 

vftwi I II 

(As my brother is a paragon of virtue, so, indeed, is his wife a dancing' jewel). 

Thus the brother's wife laments 
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^*1^1 I C*r^J II 

(Husband's sister is none but a poisonous thorn, her poinsonous stings give me much 
pain). 

Or 

I 'sitts II 

(Husband’s sister is a furious tigress, smarts like a venamous snaJkp). 

If an opportunity comes, the daughter-in-law catches her husband's 
sister and inspiint her teeth on her. 

C(T«?1 'ii?i c^'e<il I 

C^si ill II 

(Oh, husband’s younger brother, what’s the matter ? why does not my sister-in-law 
lie on the lap 013 her husband ?) 

Co-wife : 

The Hindus should marry once, not twice. It is codified by the 
Indian Constilution. It is a known fact that Hindus had many 
wives. The kulirms would practise the Kulachara. 

In Flengal, the Kulinas inspired men of eminent disc:ent to many 
many wives. As a consequence, the hou.scs of the Kulinas wore packed 
full with .so many wives who chirped like birds. Sometimes Iheir 
clnr|)er would pour the ears obsence language. On the 23rd A})ril, 
it was published in the Mnanweshan ratrika" a, list of the kulinas 
who had many wives. The list gave us the following — 

“Tw'cnty seven Kulina.s married 818 girls. Ramchandra Chatta- 
padhyaya ol Mayapara had (12 wives and his name w'as headed the list. 
The enemity of co-wife has been depicted in the 'Munger ln.script.ion’ ol 
king Devapala and in the ‘Bangard Inscription’ of King Mahipala 1. 
The lecture of many wives has been painted in the Belap Inscrijition 
of King Bhojabarman. 

Kabikankan Mukudaram Chakravorty, in his ‘Chandimangal’ gave 
a vivid description of quarrel between Lahana and Khullana. This 
picture is the image of the 'Bengali Hindu Society. 

9^91 ^51 II 
?t9I I 
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5':'*? 6Tf??ri, 

^?R1 II 

'5iTr.*f):“t «f?i *(?, 

5i5»:«f’® c*ftsnits» c’lT'fi I 

tasii II 

fSCai 

?yti:?i *ff?i5T ii 

C?r.5f 5ltf?3^ I 

CFfi:? «5r, 

C3fyi f»f5T1 II 

■si^f JfWt^iI-^T':>l I 

CtfN ^'5 vjr,*)! 

5|t^l“5T«l ■n^K^I ailC^I II 

(The merchant Dhanapati who had two wives was at a distant country. During his 
absence, tw’o co-wives fought with each other ILk/e wrestlers. They dared none. The 
elder wife was strong enough ; she made an altercation with the younger vrho was 
almost helpless. Khullana became furious, started at her eyes and burst into rage. 
Her feet began to tremble speedily, ber golden earning began to osci]a.te. She did 
not hear request ; being raged, Khullana stroke gently on the check of I.«ahana with 
a clenched forefinger. She got faint on the ground and her vision w'as clouded. 
When her sense came back she got up with shivering feet and caught Khullana with 
her hairs w’ith two strong fists. Slapping went on, clothes w'cre tom, she hit 
Khullana forcibly with her bracelets. Two co-wives exchanged with each other 
.severe blow\s as if the cloud came down with hail-stone. The bracelets poured the 
jingling of ornaments into the merchants house ; finding them in hand-to-hand 
fight, the neighbours took to their heels terror). 

There are many doggerels regarding the co-wives’ quarrel ; — 

(Whereas the beloved co-wife is the queen, the neglected co-wife is the collector of 
the dried cakes of cowdug). 

Then again 
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c»f!i fsfs? I 

’Eif'f cm im 9^ f^rsi ii («t?i^56®) 

.,<If the beloved co-wife gives Nim (a very bitter fruit), it tastes sweet ; but if the 
neglected co-wife serves sugar, it tastes bitter like Nim. -Bharatchaudra). 

I 5CJI1 •oT'S'ir,?? ll 

(The .other woman has other cares, but the neglected co-wife thinks only for her 
husband). 


c'sr.^l, c^r.'si, -sif? cw.^! ^’3 I 

iThough Nim tatics bitter. Nishinda tastes bitter, and catechu tastes bitter; the 
house-hold of the sister co-wife tastes more bitter). 

When the enmity of the co-wives goes to the extreme many 
unpleasant events take place. To kill the co-wives with ix)ison is not a 
strange fact. It liappcns off and on. The following ai‘e examples. 

^>1'® ^fil 1 ■siis^^l ^if^I II 

one cut down an Asw^atha tree and build my residence there ; Let me kill my co- 
wife and paint my feet with her gore). 

•'sT^T? ^ifii I i) 

(The husband can be .sulfered to death, but not to be given over to the co-wife). 

Unhappy match : 

Then there is a problem of unhappy match. A well-to-do old man 
is at liberty to marry a young daughter of a jjoor man, esiXK’ially the 
agexi widower receive a girl in marriage to lessen the responsibility or 
liability of a peniless father. This sort of marriage brings unhappiness. 
The Sanskrit literature, castes a side-look of it — 

(Young bride of an old bridegroom). In the ‘‘Dharmamangala” we 
sec that Karnashen, an old feudal chief of Gourd took over Ranjavati, 
a young girl in marriage. Mahamad, the brother of Ranjavati put a 
strong opposition against this matchless man-iage. Thei’e are so many 
doggerels regarding the matchless marriage. 

<ilW.^H ^ I # ^9lT^ ll 

(The first wife of a man is neglected, the second wife is cared with reverence). 
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sifn c«fr>n i 

siT’f f^f^I ^C?1SI c^T>n u 
'5T«T«« sfN nic'S ^'I’l ^T9 I 
®mi:?i?i jit^t #tc<f s’c^ *fT9 ii 

(.First wife of a man is the shell of a prawn. Second wife of a man becomes 
enraged. Third wife of a man takes her meal with her husband. Fourth wife of a 
man is carried on shoulders of husband). 

Motherhood : 

The mothers occupy a prominent place in the Indian society. 
Before their giving biilii to child, they off and on feel for their future 
offsprings. The charming image of the mother is depicted in many 
doggerel verses : — 

5191 I 5rT):99 9t9t^ 9t9l II 

(The Atsvatha tree ^ives shadow ; the mother is affectionate), 

91 fgc^r I 9t5f 5t9 II 

(Mother is solicitous for the health, but the wife is interested in the purse). 

I 91 9T? 91:9 9TlI II 
(Darkness prevails there where mother Is absent). 

Sister : 

The relation between brothers and sisters are charming and 
bewitching until and unless they are unmarried. The married girl, 
on the eve of her departure from father’s house, encircles the neek of 
her brother with arms in great love and affection and insist him on his 
going to her father-in-law’s house. The brother, in return, tries to 
console her agonising heart. They do not want to create a gulf 
between themselves. Generally on the day of ‘Bharatridwitiya’ (i.e. 
the second lunar day of the light fornight in the month of Kartika on 
which a Hindu brother is given a tilak etc. by his sister) the brotherly 
affection of the sister crops up ; the sister imprints on her brother’s 
forehead a sacred dot of sandal and utters like this — 

'5tr.99 f99lt9 C#r^1 I 91:99 59ti:? •f^csil ^t^l II 

(I put a dot of sandal on the forehead of my beloved brother ; Pluto (Tama or the 
death-god) is afraid of it). 
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In most cases this sacred tie becomes flaccid in the absence of the 
father. After the death of father, the son becomes the master of the 
house and is closely engaged to his hoyse-hold along with his wife and 
children. Hence the brother forgets his- sister. But coming of the 
sister-in-law aggravates the forgetting to a great extent As a result, 
the sisterly affection dies. Some are of opinion that attraction of sister 
is greater than that of the brother. The verse cited below bear the 
witness of the fact — 

*f*n ctrsR i ii 

«'5 C^SR I 5ts« II 

(As there Is no inclination to drink water after eating cucumber, so, indeed, a bother 
has little affection for his sister. But as one drinks water after eating a sweet 
dish, so, indeed dies a sister hanker after her brother's welfare). 

Then again 

'5t^-il? I II 

(Brother finds foods, but it's serving lies with-hia wife). 


Brata rites : 

The Bengali women observe fasting for the welfare of the member 
of their families. I'hey pei'form many a ‘Parvas’ on particular days, all 
the year round. At the time of fasting they take nothing, even a drop of 
water to drink. Sometimes the member of the family become annoyed 
loo much with them. Here is a list of the months when women fast. 

In the month of Baisakh the number of Bratas (abstinence from 
food) are many as for example — Haris Mangal Chandi, Sivabrata, 
Punyi Pukur,, Dash Puttal, Haricharan Asvatha Pata, Gokal, Prithivi, 
Phalgochhano, Gupta Dhana, Nit Sindur, Sandhyamani, Kala Chhara, 
Ada Halud, Rupa Halud, Adar Singhasan, etc. 

Month of Jaistha — Aranya Sasthi, Joymangal Chandi, etc. 

Month of Ashar — ^Bipattarini, etc. 

Month of Sravana — Lotan Sasthi, etc. 

Month of Bhadra — Lakshmi, Chapra Sasthi, Manasa, etc. 

Month of Asvin — ^Kojagari Lakshmi, Durga Sasthi (Bodhan Sasthi), 
Soubhagya Chaturthi and Gopastami, etc. 

Month of Kartik — ^Yama Pukur, Lakshmi, etc. 

Month of Agrahayan — ^Kshetra Vrata, Mula Sasthi, Kalui Mangal 
Chandi, Sankat Mangalbar, Natai Mangal Chandi, Senjuti, Ral 
Durga and Etubrata, etc. 

Month of Pous — ^Lakshmi, Patai Sasthi, Suyo-Duyo, Tush-Tusli, 
Ral Durga, etc. 
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Month of Magh — Sital Sasthi, Sankata Mangal Chandi, and Ral- 
Durga, etc. 

Month of Falgun — Siva Ratri and Ral Durga, etc. 

Month of Chaitra — Lakshmi, Asoke Sasthi, and Nila Sasthi, etc. 

Besides these there are many Bratas which are performed through- 
out the year i.c. Mangal Chandi, Eyo Samkranti, Madhu Samkranti, 
Nitya Sindur, Sandhyamani, Nakhchhuta (this Brata is to be performed 
for four years) and Solakala. The Akshoy Tritiya Brata is sub-divided 
into four — Akshoy Ghatci, Ak.shoy Sindur, Akshoy Kumari and Akshoy 
Pal. Mauni Amabasya and Baramasya are also observed is Bengal. 

Of the list cited above, the following Bratas are performed by the 
married women with keen interest : — Eyo Samkranti, Phal Gachhano, 
Gupta Dhan, Madhu Samkranti, Nitya Sindur and Nit Sindur, Sandhya 
Mani, Nakha Chhuta, Kala Chhara, Solakala, Ada-Halud, Rupa Halud 
Akshoy Ghata, Akshoy Sindur, Akshoy Kumari, Akshoy Phala, Adar 
Singhasan and Saubhagya Chaturthi. Nit Sindur and Nitya Sindur are 
the same only differencx* in vocabulary. 

The virgin daughters observe the following Bratas : Siva Brata, 
Punyi Pukur, Dash Puttal, Hari Charan, Asvatha Pata, Gokal, Prithivi, 
Yamapukur, Senjuti and Tush-Tushu. 

It may be mentioned here that in various regions, the different 
kinds of Bratas are being performed. Besides the Bratas described 
above, the following Bratas are also being observed — i.e. Jala Samkranti, 
Mangal Samkranti Janmastami, Radhastami, Durbastami, Talnavami, 
Ananta Chaturdashi, Kul-kuluti, Ram Navami, Bhaduli, Basudhara, 
Rone-Eyo, Kukiiti, Magha Mandal, Riithai, Gashi, Ksheti’a Pal, Ekchora, 
Sashpata or Bhanjo, Kartik, Uttam Thakur, Rasakalyan, Holi etc. The 
writer expresses his inability for he is unable to treat the stories of 
these Bratas individually in detail. 

Now we are citing a few verses that would enable the readers 
to understand what these Bratas tell us — 

(a) V^-rses oj Punyi Pukur Brata — 

sitfsi >1^ I 

9r.*i <3j35 511, si i 

(Who does worship a sacrred tank and a garland of flowers at noon ? I am Lllabatl 
who has chastity ; I am a sister of brothers I have offsprings who won^'t die — ^thc 
world will' be too small to provide them). 
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(b) Verses of Dasa Puital Brata — ' 


'srcu 31^ ’fT^ I 

„ 31^ 9^ I 

„ „ „ „ wiiFCn?! 31^5 CJf'e? I 

„ „ „ „ 3|^ nr«?i ’it^ 1 

„ „ „ „ c^pW^itT?! 3f^ *ft^ I 

„ „ „ „ f ^ I 

„ „ M „ 31^ :5t^Jfr 93J I 

„ „ „ „ 3r^ »fF^ ’IT^ I 

„ „ ,. „ ^r<!f^?i 3r^ 'ST?i »i’?i I 

„ „ ., „ 31^ c4'em 5? I 

(In the next birth, I shall have a husband llkie Rama, I shall be a Sati like Slta, I 
shall have a Dcvara like Lakshman. I shalt have a father-in-law like Dasaratha ; 
I shall have a mother-in-law like Koiisalya ; I shall have sons as Kunti had. I shall 
be a Cook like Draupati. I shall aquixe power like Durgra ; I shall bear the burden 
like the earth ; I shall nourish the children like Sasthi). 

(c) Verses of Tush Tusli Brata — 

9tFf, 3ii-^t<t 

C’fl ^^s?t C’fl 3iTt 

C^TsiT^ ^.9 T 

cf?, 3Tsi-'5ftc?ii 

5rt, ' 

iR»f II 

3r?Ti:9?j «ftar, ii 

(The Umbrella is on the shoulder of Tusli. May my parents be Multi-Millionaire. 
Oh Tusli, you are ray mother, oh Tusli you are my darling, what boon should I beg by 
worshipping you ? I wish my father to be an immortal teacher, — I wish my mother 
to be an ocean of kindness ; I wish a husband to be a king ; I wish a aon-ln-law who 
adorns the court ; I wish a brother who is a court-Pandit ; I wish a son who 
brightens the court ; I wish a daughter who is a handsome girt. Vermillion on 
my head twinkles ; bangles in hands sparkle ; garments beautUles my hangers. 
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untensils give lu»trc ; Vermillion on my head brings paddy in the granery and I am 
a youthful lady who wants theise boons). 

(d) Verses of Sandhyamani Brata — 

»!T'® '5TC9? C^TSI I 

«fTWa CUfl ?n9 '11C?TC'5 I 

(The evening lamp is a golden star, and a water-fall ; who does worship the evening 
lamp ? A sister of seven brothers docs worship ; she transplants the seedlings of 
unboiled paddy. Let she attain the birth of a woman who is living with her husband). 


(e) Verses of Bhanjo Brata — 

C9!1 ’iill I 

"siTsiiil 5ITei1 II 

(jq^ ?P9|^ I 

I 

ST*f I 

’Bitfsi II 

(Bhanjo represents himself as an earthen pail of water and as an earthen dish 
which give a mui muring noise, as of running water. We shall adorn Bhanja with a 
garland of live flowers. There is a pitcher of sacred water of the Ganges — , there is 
a pitcher of Ghee, then why shoiild I not dance before Bhanjo once a year ? The 
Tamarind becomes a curve by noticing the fullmoon ; a snail of a circular tank 
wishes to be a conch-shcH. Oh, Bhanjo, what are you proud of ? Can’t you give a 
bachelor in marriage ? 

(f) Verses of SenjuU Brata — out of 52 Slokas, we are citing here 
only 10 slokas on co-wife. 

i 1 I 

(1) Mayna, Mayna, 1 do not wish to have a co-wife. 

(2) The Jujube-tree Is well branched with leaves ; the co-wife is quarrelsome. 

v» I 1 

(3) Fio on the co-wife ; for she la sterile. 
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8 I I 

(4) The co-wife should, be in chains for. she is a maid-servant. 

(t I ^T151 5IT«n I 

(6) I devour the head of the co-wife. 

(6) Let the otter eat broken rice ; let the otter eat the co-wife exempting my 
husband. 

*> I sit'jft c^f;® ?tw i 

(7) Bird, bird, bird, I see from the roof of house my co-wife who wants to comuni t 
suicide. 

ir I ^T>n i 

(8) A tailor-bird makes its nest in the palm-tree ; 1 shall be higrhly glad if the co- 
wife dies. 

» I iHTtC^ ^ I 

(9) I shall cut vegetables with the Dao (a kind of weapon) on the Sraddha 
ceremony of my co-wife. 

i . I cw.^ I 

(10) I reside under the shadow of the Asvath tree, I kill my co-wife and paint my 
feet with her blood. 


It is to be remembered that out of seven days, only five days arc 
allotcd to observe fcstivales for the particular gods i.e. Monday* for Siva, 
Twesday for Mangal Chandhi, Thursday for Laskhmi, Friday for 
craving sons, and Saturday to satisfy the Saturn. Sometimes it is 
noticed that the pious Ikngalee women are paying penalty to the gods ; 
In the summer days, in the scorching sun, they are seen tf) measure 
stalks (Dandi) — ^i.e. they lie on belly, stretch both arms forward and 
draw a line with the stalk : and from the line drawn again they lie on 
belly, stretch both ai’ms forw'ard and draw a line with the stalk. This 
start from their own houses and goes on until they reach the temple oi 
their desired gods. In many cases the women themselves offer their 
mental worship. Hasthi Devi (female diety) is worshipped by the 
mother for the good of their children. Lakshmi (goddess of wealth) 
and Alakshmi ( goddcs.s of ill-Juck ) are also worshipiierl by the mothers. 
The ingredients of worship of Alkshrai are the following — cutting hairs, 
paddy-husks, raw leaves of jute plants and seeds of cotton. After 
worshipping, they bid farewell to the goddess of ill-luck by beating the 
winnowing basket with the stick of sugar-cane. The worship of 
Alakshmi is observed outside the boundary of the house. The women- 
worshipperg utter the following : — • 
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^T?[ 91^ «IT?1 1 ’qH H 

(Come in oh. Goddess of wealth, come In ; Goddess of iU*luck has been driven 'OUt). 
Alpana : 

Besides, womenfolk of Bengal also observe various types of religious 
rites, they decorate the floor or yard of the house with the paste of rice, 
sjiecially in Lakshmi, Tara, Senjuti, Bhaduli, Basudhara, etc. brata rites. 
The painted earthern pots of Lakshmi and Manasa attract the minds of 
witty perstms. During marriage or Annaprasan ceremonies they paint 
wooden seats also. The women of Bengal, specially the women of a 
certain ca.ste of Nadia and Bankura districts make various types of little 
earthen dolls. This not only gives pleasure to the children of Bengal, 
but it improves the pecuniary condition of the artisan-community. 

Spining wheel : 

Once it was the duty of the Benalee women to spin thread in 
Charka. They recited the verse with the rattling sound of Charka, — 

'S(t5lT?i atfV I 
^T*t1 II 

(Chnrka is my husband, my son and my grandson. Through the grace of Charka 
I feel no want of money). 

Kantha : 

In Kantha art, the Bengalee women can claim cretlit. They 
embroider different types of flowers, creepers, leaves, conches, peacocks, 
floats etc. in Kanlhas. The women of Tantubai caste embroider the 
Kanlhas in imitation of thee coloured borders of cloths. Once the use of 
embrodered Kanthas was in vogue in the districts of Jessore, Khulna, 
Barisal, 24 Parganas etc. We do not now see the excellent embroidered 
Kanthas which we saw in our boyhood. 

Dance and Music : 

Bhadu and Tusti are two popular Bratas performed by the women 
of West Bengal. Bhadu Brata is observed on the first day of the 
month of Bradra and continues till the last day of the same month. 
Tusu begines on the last day of tl-o month of Agrahayan and lasts till 
the last day of month of Pous. Both Tushu and Bhadu are the minia- 
ture female dieties. On the particular day of worship, the women 
taking these deities in tlieir lap begin to dance and to sing. The 
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women of West Bengal sing Jaoya with accompaniment of dance 
Jaoya resembles Jhumur of the Santhals. 


951 95IC^ ««l C’fl 

^tr»r C 5 I 9 P 1 ?iTen fir»j 55? c’li 11 

(Hear me, oh dear brother, hear me and listen • to your wife's virtue also ; she 
serves salt to stale rice with her left hand ;) 

In Jalpaiguri area the women, perform dance and music holding 
the image of Tista Buri or of Lakahmi in hand from door to door. The 
rythyms of dance is praiseworthy. It somewhat resembles “seating 
on Ice”. Some are of opinion that the Santhali dance, especially, the 
Tibetan dance has influenced it to a certain extent. The women- 
dancers revolve in, dancing mood as if they are threshing the corn with 
the winnowing basket. Symphony of music and rhythms of dance 
synchronise. In East Bengal, the women dance and sing when there 
is deficiency of shower. In the hilly regions of Jalpaiguri, dance and 
music are performed in honour of Lord Baruna (water God). Such 
type of musical performance is called “Huduma". On the new'-moon 
night, daughters and daughters-in-law of many quarters assemble in a 
field and put off their night garments completely. Being complete- 
naked they form a team of dancers and singers. After thal, these 
women-dancers with disabled hairs pass through village singing 
merrily. They step in the courtyard of eveiy house. When the tunc* 
of their music touches the male’s ears, the males go out of their house 
immediately, all the lights are put out. In such a way, they go round 
the village. When the darkness of the night becomes thinner, the 
dancers, again assemble in the field where they put off their night 
costumes. Then they put on their dresses and start for their own 
houses. It is indecent or inelegant to u.s but they regard it as a 
popular custom. Now we are citing here, a specimen of “Huduma” 
song : — 

C9T11 I 
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^tC'i sitt C3IT? ■ 

5P?I f?F ^Tt ^1 ^5, 

C^TC^ C«f’<(1 
C*f«r1 fC»l CVf^tSl i^'Bt?! I 

(My v.aiht i« .swinpinj?- my body is aching; where should I go to meet Hudma (water 
go<h. My Mlkon cloth is slipped away ; Oh, Huduma^ please appear before me to dis- 
play w'itlicism with me - 1 have been waiting for you. My waist is aching, for my 
husband is not with nie. Now what shall I do or w'hom shall I tell my saddest tale ? 
Whero should I go to meet him ? If he comes, my body cools). 


Friendship : 

liiko males, the fenuiles are eager lo make homogemeous friend- 
ship. One addresses tlie oilier as ‘Sakhi’ or Sai’ ; sometimes as ‘Bel 
Pliul’ ‘Gangajal’ ‘Sagarjal’ etc. At ttie time of taking bath into the 
sacred water of the Ganges they make friendship of Gangajal. 

At the time of wonshiiiping many earthly gods, especially ot 
Goddcsn Mannsa (the snake-Godfless.) and of Dharvia Thakur the 
women perform the oeremoney of f^ayla. Perhaps the word ‘Sayla’ takes 
its origin from ‘Sahela’, a Hindi word, which signifies the meaning of 
Sakhi or Sai (friend). The .Iagai*an Gan (a lyric sung in one day of 
night) of Dharma Thakur or the Bhasan Gan of Manasa (consignment 
of the image of a dicty to the waters) is an inseparable part of Sayla 
ceremony. With the end of the music, both males and females 
exchange gaiianding. The males adorn their male friends with 
wreaths of flowers and the females garland their female friends. The 
Sayla has got individual lyrics of its own. Foreheads of the parti- 
cipants are doited with sandal ; betel leaves and fried rice are given in 
hand, then the recitation of lyrics goes on — 

I -ssnsit^ II 

5ft 5it 3?9I I vrtil fi-tC? CTSf Cwfif II 

(Fried rlcG is on the above, fried rice is below ; yoU are a friend of mine since 
birth. Oh friend, address me once as a friend ; I shall see in my house everything 
all right). 

There is a vivid description of it in Sitaram Das’s Dharmamangal 
which was composed in the last decade of the 17th century. 
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?C?I ^r.?J WTSIT^ »tTiT9 «9T*rT^ I t|MsiT»lT II 

^IT? ♦jai ^91 >!5it^ I ^51 vft^ II 

'siTii fif9c^ I ■^ai?itcsi ^af^Tc?! wtc^ ^^nti:^ ii 

*ffil«lT?I f«fsi >1^911 I 5r^ ^^51 C’fl II 

(Co- worshipper Kumala (Manasa> addresses all — "Here me, I narrate the tale 
of Sayala j^ou all send betel leaves, betel nuts, garland of flowers, sw^eetmeets 
and unboild paddy to them who have equal number of children ; the youth 
should send these articles to the youth, the babies should send to the babies ; fathers 
of sons should send these to fathers of sons sterile women should send these to 
the sterile women. Tomorrow shall be Saturday. You all should assemble in the 
courtyard of w'orship and observe the festival of Sayla). 

Next day 

51):'® C*fft C*fJ| I Kfa? ■^TC’ff «fr«f II 

^fTii cm i ii 

5ir«ii sTfngi cm c^T^i i *fvs ^'5c?iT«i ii 

(The Goddess prescribes the direction — all w-omen make friends ; they keep cards on 
the pot containing fried rice ; they rub their body with the wet condiments of 
turmeric and wet their hairs with Amloki oil ; they embrace each other by address- 
ing ‘Sakhi’ ; they exchange garlands and embrace each other ; then they all shout). 

A i)iece of Manasa Mangal, a musical composition of SiUiram Das is 
kiK»\vn as ‘Sayla Pula’. 


Holding of Bangles of Conch'shell and Vemiilion : 

Bangles of conch-shell in hands and dots of vermillion of the fore- 
heads are the signs of the Hindu married won^en. In olden days the 
married women used to put on ornamented bangles. Many a lyrics have 
been composed by the village-jwets regarding the putting on the bangles 
of women. These lyrics can be heard in different parts of Bengal. The 
Patuas wander from one part to another by singing the mayesty of 
putting on the bangles of Goddes Durga, Rameswar Chakraborty’s 
‘Sivayan’ has given a vivid picture of it. When Gouri (Godde.ss 
Durga) was egar to put on the bangles of conch-shell Lord Siva, her 
husband, said to her the following — 

'5T'5 '5t5tT ^ 511:? 9T? 5iN II 

(While the husband is living from hand to mouth, his wife wants to put on the 
banglei of conch-shell). 
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Glouri became enraged and went to her father’s house. Lord Siva 
followed her and started for father-in-law’s house in disguise of a 
bangle-seller. Bimala, a maid-servant of Gouri, met Lord Siva on the 
way and invited him to Gouri’s father’s house. She told him that 
Gouri had expressed her desire to put on the bangles of conch-shell. 
Then Lord Siva said — 

^TiJ iitlt I II 

(Her husband is a street-beggrar ; do you request me to give her thej costly bangles ?) 


Ultimately Lord Siva was agreed to give Gouri the bangles 
Gouri feel pains while she was putting on the bangles of conch-shell. 
She was weeping. What Lord Siva was dong then ? 


W’W I 


’I?!:*! SIW C'St®! WW II 

c'nsi «n?i II 


(Lord Siva placed Uma’a (Durga) ann upon bia thigh— be maaaaged her arma gently 
with water and oil. After much struggle, a piece of bangle was lifted on the wrist. 
Moreover, there were three piece of bangles too. Lord Siva massaged her arms 
vigorously and a piece of bangle was lifted on the wrist. Still there were two piece 
of bangles. Uma shed tears while she was putting on the rest of the two) 


Widow : 

In the Hindu Society the widowhood is a great curse. The 
widows have to put off all their garments and ornaments which they 
used to put on while their husbands were alive. But with the death 
of their beloved, they wear simple costumes. Sometimes they had to 
suffer much at the cruel hands of their societies, 'rill the 1st decade of 
19th century the custom of concremation was in practice in Bengal. 
Though it was undesirable the women had to accompany their deceased 
husband in the funeral pyre. Various sensational events of concrema- 
tion have been focussed in the then leading reviews and books. In 
1799, an incident of concremation took place at Bagnapara village near 
Nadia. Anantarama, a Kulin Brahmin had more than one hundred wives. 
After his death only 37 (thirty seven) wives threw themselves into the 
funeral fire of their deceased husband. The age of the eldest wife was 
40 (forty) while the youngest was of 16 (sixteen) summers. It is 
interesting to note that, many of them had no chance even to anbrace 
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their husband for once. The Brihaddharma Puran has approved the 
concremation. we are citing here one or two doggeral lyrics relating 
to concremation — 

^T?l ■sitWil «ITfa 

(Somebody’s lire bums somebody I am an oil woman by caste, my mother is a lucy 
woman, who tells to sound *ulu ulu*). 

The village poets cast a side-look of the widows — 

(ijcsf frills ^'f'35 1 II 

(It is the dinner of a widow, add to it the essence of Musur). 

>11^ ?TV5 vii?? yi:?n n 

(Seven widow and one lady with her husband living whomsoever 1 go, she wishes 
me to share her fate). 

Pointed Character : 

“Charyapada” is the first specimen of Bengali Literature. We 
have seen there one or two women who failed to maintain the 
•sanctity of their character. 

I II 

(By the daytime, the daughter-in-law in fear pretends that she has got purity of 
her character : at night she goes out to meet her lover). 

“Gopichander Gan” is a popular ballad of Bengal as well as of 
India. Gojnehandra suspected his mother, Maynamati, for the 
impurity of her character. So many lyrics, relating to characteer- 
less women have come down orally. In olden days only the heroes 
became the master of the society and enjoyed much properties. So a 
proverbs goes on 

C^'TSI PC'? II * 

(The man, who rides on the boat and on horse-back and enjoys women Is the/ master 
of these three). Compared with this - I (Might Is right). 

Sometimes a few married women seem to be characterless. They 
pretended that she had purity and sanctity of their character ; but in 
fact, they were loose-charactered. 

^tC9l ^C? ^’5t^1C9T II 
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(I performed the day ill honour of gode ; I observed fasting, I kindled the lamp in 
the blue ; 1 cut serious Joke In my youth and in old age 1 have become a woman 
of pure character). 

^ C^TT? I J!TCV «r?l1 ?T«rt fl 

(All animals are beasts of burden ; the ass wants to be escaped, but is caught raid 
handed, similarly all women pretend to be women of good character, but Radha 
cannot escape). 

It is a known fact that some daughter-in-law by throwing dust to 
eyes of the members of her own family meet their lovers secretly to 
enjoy something valuable. 

*11 C91t^ CFTW? I OT ?IT®1 I 

(The neighbours are invited to see the cleverness of the theif enters into the room 
wheie an excusitlvely beautiful daughter-in-law dwells). 

C^»f I 

'etc*! ^tsJTC'5 n 

(Now H ami old, but in my youth I did this deed. You can not go escape by saying 
that the Stmdesh is floating on the Pistia). 

Sometime some characterless women of the villages instigate 
others to accomplish this of sort of illegal deed. 

Conclusion : 

Though Hindu scriptures treat woman as goddess, still society ot 
Bengal suggests their cautious movements in every sphere of life. 
Bashfulness of woman is desirable no doubt, but a long veil is not at 
all a good sign. There is every possibility of going astray for a grown- 
up daughter in her parent’s house — she may get evil counsel through 
different discussions in bathing ghat. A married woman loses her 
honour if she stays in her parent’s place for a long time. A housewife 
too is condemned in failure of her managing household affairs, even if 
she be too aged. The widows are not in good book of the society. A 
barren woman is a disgrace to the community. In fine, a woman has 
to pass through different tests throughtout her whole life. 

cm'!! ft^ I «*l ’ftt I 

(Not until a woman dies and her ashes scattered away, she should be praised her 
virtue). 
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PlYUSHKANTI lliAHAPATRA 


JAINA WOMEN AND THEIR FOLK-LIFE 
THROUGH AGES 


The position and status of the Jalna women have been discussed 
here in this essay. The basis of this study is early Jaina 
literature, epigraphs and oral-traditional materials. 

J AtNisM and Jaina religimi is of archaic origin. In the hoary past the 
religious and social -order were established firmly and predominated in 
a major part of India. The antiquity of Jaina religion is connected 
with that of its founder, Rishabhadeva, the first Tirthankara and a 
hoaiy antiquity is assigned to the Jaina religion. The human 
statuettes and the figures carved on the seals found in the excavations 
at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa in Indus Valley seem to i-esemble the 
Jaina Tirthankara,' as and specially the first Tirthankara Lord 
Rishabha.^ 

From the earlist period down to the modern time the Jaina 
community has a major contribution to the Indian religion, philosophy, 
logic, ethics, astronomy, mathematics, literature, art and architechture. 
In the early period Jainism can be traced all over India, fi-om Bengal to 
Sind and from Kasmir to Travancore-Cochin, but in later times it was 
chiefly concentrated in the region of Gujarat, Maharashtra, parts ot 
Rajasthan, Andhra. Mysore and in the central part of the Peninsula. 
In the ancient and medieval period the Jainas held high ranks in the 
society, such as, Dewans, ministers, generals etc. Now-a-days, the 
Jainas belong to traders, merchants and commercial community. For 
this reason, they are to some extent urbanised. 

Jainism had received the royal patronage during the ancient and 
medieval periods in different parts of the country. The Jaina monks 
paid greater attention to the layfolk, and in Jainism the layman was a 
definite member of the religious and social order. Th^ were 
encouraged to underuke for a limited period, the life of moific, and also 
to lead a family life, and their human virtues were honoured. The 
Jaina tencq^les of Mount Abu and Sravana Belgola are testimonies of the 
great wealth and piety of medieval Jaina laymen.* 

The important aspect of Jainism is that, it is inflexible conserva- 
tive, rigid and it holds its original institutions and doctrines, practically 
unaltered upto the modern times with a tradition of over two thousand 
years. There were .no fUfidamental changes and developments in 
Jaina doctrine. The evolution of the faith has not made through 



changes.- New philosophy and ritualistic patterns had not begi infused 
in the Jaina faith. It strictly adheres to the religious principles for- 
mulated in ancient times. For spiritual Nirvana, Jainiaoi gave 
mnphasis on leaving the worldly attachment, being monk and leading 
asoetic life. The ascetics have controlled the religious life of the lay 
disciples and the lay disciples also kept a strict control over the charac- 
ter of the ascetics. For breach of the rules of conduct th^ might be 
excommunicated.'* Therefore, there was a close relation between the 
monks and the layfolk. The layfolk “were not regarded as outsiders, 
or only as friends and patron.s of the Order” and “It cannot be doubted 
that this close union between laymen and monks brought about by the 
similarity of their religious dtUies, differing not in kind, but in degree, 
had enabled Jainism to avoid fundamental changes within, and to 
resist dangers from outside for more than two thousand years . . . 

Women are the integral part of the society. In Jaina community 
women are regarded in the high esteem. In Jain society both of men 
and women enjoy the same status. The layfolk, both men and women, 
have the rights to perform religious rites. The Jaina Samgha is consti- 
tuted not only by monks and nuns but by both laymen and women as 
well.** The life of the layman would be guided by the religious teacher 
or the monk. There are tliree groups of vows for the layfolk : (1) the 
small vows (anu-vvaya) , (2) the additional vows (guna-vvaya) , and 
(3) the strengthening vow (sikkhn-iivaya) 

Religious Order : 

Parsvanatha, the 23ixi Tirthankara flourished towards the end ot 
the nineth century B. C., i.e. 250 years before Mahavira. He preached 
the four great vows, Ahimsa (non-injury), Satya (truth), Asteya 
(abstinence from stealing), and Aparigraha (non-attachment to worldly 
things). He gave the religious position of the women in high order 
and same as that of men. He divided the followers of Jaina religion 
in four categories ; (1) Yatis or Sadhus or Munis, the male ascetics, 
(2) Arjikas or Sadhvis, the female ascetics, (3) Sravakas, the male 
Igity, and (4) Sravikas. the female laity. Thus, in the highest religious 
order, Jaina women held . the position in the ancient times. It 
comprised both monks and nuns as both laymen and women.* 

It is believed in the Jaina discipline that a woman could attain the 
highest religious state, and womanhood is no bar to salvation. Malli, 
being a woman, rose to the status of a Tirthankara. There is also a 
large , number of Jaina women, who distinguished thonsfives as 
tethers and preachers.** Jainism gave complete freedom to the women 
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to enter ascetic order. The royal penponalities, members of the 
and women belonging to the common run of society could eiter into 
the ascetic order.*** The female ascetics or the Sadhvis followed the 
five great vows, (the fifth vow is Brahmacharya, introduced by 
Mahavira) in a very strict manner. During the time of Neminatha, the 
22nd Tirthankara about 3,000 women ascetics realised the goal of 
imancipation. The number was increased during the days of Parsva> 
natha, the 23rd Tirthankara, to the extent of about 20,000 whereas 
only 1,000 male ascetics realised the goal at that time. During the time 
of Mahavira, it is stated that, there were 14,(X)0 Yatis, but 36,QpO 
Sadhvis and 1,59,000 Sravakas, but 3,18,000 Sravikas.^^ 

The infoimation regarding the lady teachers are mentioned in the 
epigraphs found in Madras. They had ladies as their teachers as well 
as for pupil, but men also had their share in both the roles. The lady 
teachers are named as Kuratti, which is the feminine form of Gum in 
Tamil. Many names of lady teachers have been referred to in different 
epigraphs.*^ The lady teachers had a wide circle of female disciples. 
They held high positions as the heads of hermitages and monasteries. 
They had the roles of teachers and preceptors guiding the religious 
activities of the creed.** 

Women of the rank : 

Jaina women of all spheres of society, from the queens to the 
commoner did their best for the cause of the religion, welfare of the 
sociey and philanthropic activities for the people. They figured them- 
selves as champions of the Jina dhanna, especially the royalty, the 
nobility, and the houses of ministers and generals. The integrity, 
patriotism and intelligence of the women of rank were held in high 
esteem. Jakaladevi, the queen of Virkramaditya VI, was renowned for 
her beauty and attainments in fine arts. She was an ardent follower of 
Jaina faith, and in spite of her husband’s positive disapproval persisted 
in her religious practices and finally she influenced her husband and 
established a Jaina temple. The detailed information are given in an 
epigiaph.** The Jaina temple of Anesejjeya-basadi was erected by 
Kunkumamahadevi, sister of Chaluqya Vijayaditya, as stated in a later 
eleventh century inscription and confirmed by a contemporary capper 
plate charter of the king.** 

Kandacchi, the wife of Parama Gula of Nirgunda famify was a 
champion of Jaina dharma and she established a Jain temifie. Hie rayal 
grant was made for the purpose in 776 A. D.** Attimabbe, dau^ter of 
G^ieral Mallappa, and the wife of Nagadeva and the mother of Padu*- 
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Tidla was a rmowped lady. She was an ideal devotee. She 
^tiated 1,000 ooiues of Ponna's Santipurana at her own expanse, and 
1,500 images of gold and jewels.'^ Jakkisundari caused a basadi to be 
built in the famous KakambaL The devoted lacty Pambabbe po^oimed 
penance for thirty years and observed the great five vows. The royal 
ladies were respected for their devotion and patronage of the Jaina 
dhamta. Pocabbarasi established a basadi and presented land in the 
prescribed manner. Cattaladevl, the queen of the Pallava king 
Kaduvetti constructed several Jaina temples at P(»nbucchapura. She 
had also other benevolent works at her credit, tte construction of 
temples, basadies, tanks, wells, water-sheds, sacred bathing places, 
satras, groves, distribution of food, medicine and shelter, and dissemi- 
nation of knowledge.'* There are several epigraphical evidences about 
the pious work of Pampadevi, a Santara princess, who was an ardent 
devotee, performed all the vows and constructed Jaina temples.*’ 

The Jaina women had considerable contribution in political and 
administrative activities also. In the inscription No. 2 found in a 
temple at Hunasi-Hadagali the name of queen Chandaladevi is 
mentioned. She was administering several villages in the province of 
Alande.*® She is usually referred to by the epithets, Nritya- 
Vidhadhari and Abhimva-Saraswati or Abhinava-Sarada. The expres- 
sions were not merely formal. She was well-educated and accomplished 
in music, dancing and other fine arts. She was one of the senior queens 
of Vikramaditya VI and is known from a large number of epigraphs. 
In epigraphs and inscriptions references are made about the noble 
ladies who were able and efficient administrators. Jakkiyabbe, wife ot 
Sattarasa Nagarjuna was appointed as the administrator of the Nagara- 
khand 70 after the death of her husband. 

The women held a high position in Jaina literature. Abhinava 
Pampa was a great poetess of her time in the early twelvth century. 
Many references are made about the poetess .JCanti, a contemporary ot 
Abhinava Pampa in the inscriptions. A Jaina lady Awaiyara was one 
of the most admired amongst the Tamil poets.** 

Social and Folk-life 

Frrnn the ancient times the Jainas held high position and status 
in the society as ministers, generals, councillor’s, traders, merchants 
with sound econmnic background. Th^ were defenders of their own 
faith. Thorefore, there is hardly any influence of other reUgious and 
social orders over Jaina faith. ThQr adhere, to the original inslitutions 
and doctrines in a conservative way throuid^ couples of centuries. 
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Although th^ have been sub>divi4ed in sects and sub-sects in later 
period, most of the doctrines ate unaltered and InfieKible. It has a 
considerable impact on the social life of the Jainas. 

In their religious life the Jaina women enjoyed of previleges with 
male counterparts. It manifests also in their social . life. Th^ took 
part in the political and administrative activities from the ancient 
times. There are textual eAddences that the Jaina women appeared m 
public without restrictions. They could go out to visit their frimids 
and relations. They went freely to shrines for worship and assembled 
on the occasion of various social and religious festivals. 

The first Tirthankara Lord Rishabhadeva realised the importance 
of imparting education to the women and the religious leaders followed 
the same principle. According to Jaina texts a woman is expected to 
learn 64 arts like dancing, music, painting, domestic science etc. 
Many women used to enter the teaching profession in order to 
disseminate the learning. Jayanti, a daughter of the king of Kausambi 
was famous for her learning in Jaina philosophy and scholarship, and 
she discussed with Mahavira the metaphysical questions when the 
latter first visited Kausambi.” 

Marriage, according to Jaina thought, has no religious implication. 
It is considered as a social act. Therefore, both the parties enjoy the 
same previleges in the family life as well as in the social order. The 
institution of marriage is controlled by the local customs and not on the 
direction of holy scriptures. The scriptures state the ideals of marriage 
and the proper selection regarding marriage. There are several 
marriage rites and rituals to be performed in the different sects of the 
Jainas, but these are regulated by the local customs. Men and women 
enjoy the same status to lead a happy family life and to be integral part 
of the society. But in certain unavoidable cases one of the party may 
dissolve the wedlock under specific condition.” It is applicable in 
both' sides in the same way. 

The upper class of the Jaina population is mostly urbanised and 
sophisticated. But the ordinary people living in villages lead their 
own way of life in the traditional way. Their social life, matrimonial 
relations, rites and rituals, manners and customs, ceremonies and festi- 
vals, legends, fairy tales, moral tales, methods of worship, superstitions 
and beliefs, dresses and ornaments etc. are different Folk elmnmits can 
be traced in their way of life. Some of the communities may be men- 
tioned in this respect having th^r folk-life. Setavala community 
usually belongs to \he weaveirs, cloth merchants and tailors. They 
have many rural customs, rites and rituals of thedr own. The 
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Chaturtha community is nuU^y agriculturist Eixcept some of the 
land^Kdders, they <lo all sorts of field work with their own hands with 
the help of their wcnnen. Th^ are working husbandmen and they 
make use of every advantage of soil and Situation. 'Die workmen take 
a leading part in their occupation and social life. The Panchama 
community belongs to agriculturists, petty merchants and traders deal- 
ing in jewellery, cotton, cloth and grain. The Bogaras or Kasara.^ 
mainly deal in brass and copper vessels, ornaments and other materials. 
In these communities the womenfolk take a major role in occupational 
as well as social life. 

Jainas, particularly the women, lay great stress on the practice of 
austerities and the common method is the observance of fast. In 
different ceremonies and festivals performed around the calender the 
women observe fast for self-purification and adherance to the rites and 
rituals. There are various kinds of ceremonies and festivals observed 
by the Jainas. The fast of Paryushana is the most sacred. It lasts for 
eight to ten days. The last day of this ceremony is known as Ananta- 
chaturdasi or Samvatsari, and is considered as particularly sacred, and 
is observed by performing special ceremonies. It is observed in the 
dark half of Sravana (July- August). Some of the festivals*^ are 
Siddhachakra Puja or the saint-wheel worship performed twice in a 
year in Chaitra (March-April) and Asvina (SeptOct.) which lastes foi* 
nine days ; Ashtanhika is performed thrice a year in the months of 
Kartika (Oct-Nov.), Phalguna (Feb.-March) and Ashadha (June- 
July) ; SrutcirPanchami is observed in the month of Jyestha (May- 
June) or in Kartika (Oct.-Nov.). Dipavali is most popular and 
celebrated festival of the Jainas. The women observe many folk rites 
and rituals to perform it. There are other folk festivals observed by 
the women which have no religious significance. The local festivals 
and ceremonies, with the rites and rituals peculiar to them are per- 
formed by the women which are not prescribed by the holy scriptures. 

In their folk-life the .laina women have the superstitions and 
beliefs. They believe in supernatural power and beings who can 
it^uence the fate of individuals as well as groups. It is believed that 
the spirits can extend happiness to or inflict sorrow on the ordinary 
people. The Jainas also believe in magic and charm and that these 
magical {H-actic^ can pacify evil spirits, ghosts, witches and other 
supernatural phenomena. Th^ believe in family spirit- also. The 
Jaina women think that. children suffer from diseases due to the 
in^ence of. evil si^ts. women who die with unfulfilled- desires 
mi^t be evH' spirit aftor their death. They,- sametinies, attach ^iklren 
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yirith chixmlc dkeaMfi. Then the paraits take a vom that if the 
ditldren be cured, tiny will place . ti» image of the ^rit, which la 
known as Jakhin, wlOi their family- deibies and will worship. The 
Jakhin -worship is common athong the Jainas in certain regimis. Th.e 
Jainas of all classes believe in enchanter, persons with magical power 
and soothsayer and consult them for illness and other misfortune of 
individuals in certain regions. Jaina priests are believed to be the 
curera of illness caused by spirit possession. The priest applies various 
methods. The victim is given tirtha or holy wat^ to drink. Then the 
priest rubs angara or ash on the brow of the victim. He advises to 
worship Jakhin. He ties the taita or charmed casket round the arm or 
neck of the sick person. Then he starts ceremonies to please the 
dieties. Failing all methods, the victim is transferred to a holy place 
called Stavanidhi, and the victim or his relatives worship Brahmanidhi 
until the victim is cured. The ghosts are worshipped the Jainas in 
.some regions in South India. The Jainaei believe that a woman may be 
attacked by spirit possession when she is just bathed and her comple- 
xion is brighter by using turmeric or her hair is loose, or when she is 
well-dressed, or goes to a lonely place near a river or well, particular^ 
at noon or sunset. It is believed by the Jaina women that some 
persons possess evil eyes and they may cause illness to others by the 
evil powers. It may be counteracted by black or bitter materials. 
Therefore, the women use black thread, when using a new jewellery, 
and they mark the check with black smeat, if a beautiful child is taken 
out. A lemon is tied in the dress of a bride at the wedding ceremony, 
30 that something sour may safeguard the sweetness cd her lot. 

The Jaina women have various kinds of belief and th^ keep 
in their mind and do accordingly. 'Oiey worship serpents to please the 
sfdrits of the ancetors on the fifth day of Sravana (July-August). 
They submit offerings as advised by priests in the days trf cholera and 
other fatal diseases. They take vows before Sitala Mata, the goddess 
of small pox during the epidemic of small pox. The women go to the. 
tmples promise offerings if only a son may be born to them.** Th^ 
believe that the dreams can foretell the good or bad future and can 
suggest happy and unhappy events. They belierve in auapteknis and 
inau^idous signs and move accordii^ly, particularly at the time of 
journey. They bdieve in black art, dreadful magic, malignant spirit 
and supernatural power of certain persons with which, tluy can do 
harm to others. 

The Jaina women have to <4>serve certain rlhuls for the wdfaoe of 
the family, particuhtrly in ^ period of pregnan^. The rltaurt of 
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Priti is performed in the third month after the conception. Worship 
Is performed by lady members of the family and arrangement of music 
is done to keep the pregnant woman delightful. The rituals of Supriti 
are same as Priti, and performed in the fifth month after conception. 
Dhnti is performed in the seventh months for the sake of the child to be 
born, in the same way. Moda consists in the writings of the primary 
letters on the body of the pregnant woman in the ninth month. The 
ritual of Priyodbhava is performed with worship at the birth of a 
child. 

The .Taina.s are minority in Indian population. Th^ kept them- 
selves away from the Buddhists for historical reasons. Therefore, they 
have been influenced by the local people, particularly the Hindus, 
Thus, tliere ha.s been social intercourse and interrelationship has been 
established with them. This has been more akin, so far as folk-life is 
concerned. The superstitions, beliefs, practices, methods of worship, 
festivals and ceremonies, rites and rituals, customs and manners, 
occupations, dresses and ornaments, legends and myths are the same in 
the same in the folk-life of the Jaina women with others. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Not60 and News on folklore and lie neighbouring subjects are 
invited for consideration In this section. 

FIELD WORK AT ZAL WAR AT SALRASHTRA by P. CHANDERVAKER 
First Trip : 

Prul. Hu«hkc>r (ilhaiuiervukiT is a noted regional I'olklorisl and is well- 
known as a writer and an educationist. Ho has studied dilTerent tribal 
peoph* of Gujarat and is at present researching on the folklore of 
Zalawar and the ruler of Zala dynasty in Saurashtra. The University 
(irants Commission, Ne\v Delhi has awarded a sum of Rs. 2000.00 to 
Prof. Chnndervakcr for research on folklore of Surashtra and is also 
getting rose arch -grants from Saurastra University for the study of 
of lolktalo of Zalawar. We publish below from his note book certain 
materials which, we believe, would be of some value and importance. 

Zulawar is maiden land for the historians and folklorists because 
feudalistic traditions and folk customs still survive there. This researcher 
has ^^ot a diiha from villages around Dhrangadhra which runs Ihus : 

5T ^ II 

'rhi.s duha is addres.sed to a shediorse, which died in Bharad, a village 
is Zalawad, near Kutch de.sert. 

There is a folktale on this duha. Topography of land, many tiine.s, 
is being given in many Sorathi duhas, so the researcher wanted to see 
villages like Methan, Bharad, Dhed Charadi, Sitapur, Chandrasar, etc. 

The researcher left Dhrangadhra on October 20, ’67 for Pidhada. 
>Yhere he encamped and desired to visit nearing villages. 

On his way to Pidhada, visited Chandasara which has some 
historical importance. There is also a legend with temple of Rama, 
.standing on the bank of the tank. Originally Pithada belonged to the 
Thakor Saheb of Lakhtar, Zamindars of Pidhada are Zalawas. It is a. 
small village of 1200 men and women. Mrs. Gandabhai Mochi, Pasa 
Pagi, Jambha Jamindar, Hargovind Shelh etc. were contacted. The 
village-folk are very rich in idioms of the dialect. The collector has' 
noted down quite a number of them. Mr. Pasa Pagi is an occultist. He 
narrated an old game played on Dhulell day. This play was very popu- 
lar when feudal lords were enjoying their rights as village -owners. 

Then the researcher visited Methan and also visited the relics of the 
old fort of Methan and the temple of Chaturbhuj Vishnu. Mr. Sahajanand 




.Swami had often visited this village. • This village has many memorial 
stones on tho western bank of the big tank. There is also a small temple 
of Haniiman, which is erected in the memory of Sahajananda Swami. 

There is also a legend on the visit of Sahajananda Swami at Mcthan 
which has been noted. Mr. Ghaturbhai C. Soni is a local historian. On 
the first day, he was busy, so he could not accompany the researcher to 
places of historical importance. In this village, a small piece of cloth 
presented to Zala Kakabhai is preserved by his desccndenls in the village. 
Hero an information was received in which it was known that Shri 

Bachubhai Gadhavi should be contacted at Wadhwan City in connection 
with th<‘ local history of Zalas of Methan and Nadoda Rajputs. Then 
the ceremony of Matano Mandavo was also narrated and was taken down. 
Pidhado has a big water tank which has a mound-island in the middle, 
which has also a legend of its own. This legend is recorded. 

This trip was arranged* for three days from October 20-22, 1067. li 
has l)een fell that it is necessary to make a further trip to the places such 
as Dedh Charadi which bear a tale of the local history and Sitapur for 
rich stoic of manuscripls which lie in the possession of the Moh.anta 

Saheh of the temple. 

Second Trip : 

In order to investigate the spot for research in folklore of (iohilwar 
the researcher visited Palitana next. Palitana is a town at the foot of the 
Shatiinijaya Hills. If i.s an old town of the Jain temples and a place of 
pilgrimage fr>r Jainas. The History of the Satrunjaya Hills is given in 

the Hi dory of fui jaral by Prof. M. S. Commissariat. (Vol. II, A. N. XXH, 

page No. 2iV2). He wanted to contact a few charuns there. Uajkavi (»i 
the then Palitana Slate i.s a vlmran and a poet-laureate. The arcja 
abounds in Ciinraims of Mnru clan as well as Parajia clan. The lield 
worker has not yet come in contact of the latter elan Charans. Thev 
are also the loreh-bearcrs of charam literature in Gohilwad and so Ik* 
has a keen desire to .see and gel acquainted with Parajia Charans. Mr. 
\andlal G. Chhathar has t ollected manuscripts, antiquities, idols and old 
coins, locks of old Gujarat etc. He wanted to contact Mr. Devidan 
Kanubhai Kunrhala who is famous f<»r .supplying data to research 
workers. Bui he was absent then. If was gathered that he would hi* 
available at village Sevalia. As a result, the worker had to leav(‘ tlie 

place who would visit the area when he finds it necessaiw. 

* * . * * « 

Tht! Saurasira University at Rajkot will introduce two i»apers of 
Gujarati folklore for M.A. in Gujarati from June next. There will also 
be a diploma course in the Gujarati lan^guaftc and literature from that 
time Professor Pushkar Chandervakar will take the charge of this 
department as a Reader in Folklore and Literature from t-fi-19fi9. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


[Books Oil folkluro and its neighbouring subjects iP English and other 
Indian languages are reviewed in Folklore. Two copies of each title are 
required fur review. But reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
No (Titicism of book-reviews and notires is entertained — Ed.] 

STONE WARES : A Handicraft Survey Monograph, Cenaua of India 1961 series, 
Vol. XVI. West Bengal A Sikkim. Part VH A (IH) 

By Dipankar Sen and Sukumar Sinha. Published by the Manager of Publications. 
Government of India. Delhi. 1667. Price Ks. 8/60. 

This volume is the third of the series of monographs on Handi- 
crafts in West Bengal which the Government of India proposes to bring, 
out as a part of their census programmes of 1961, Though this parti- 
cular handicraft is conspicuously localised in Binpui’ Police Station of 
Midnapur District in West Bengal, there is a pressing demand of its 
products in the different parts of the State. It is interesting to note 
that in the face of consistent external influences, these stoneware- 
craftsmen have not deviated from their traditional arts. 

This monograph has given a lucid account of both the crafts and 
the persons responsible in manufacturing them. Details of the environ- 
ment under which this particular industry have been thriving, the raw 
materials and equipments used for their manufacture and the various 
processes of their production techniques have been discussed here. 
Precise details of the day-to-day activities of the craftsmen have also 
been studied in order to find out their economic behavioui’, social struc- 
ture, physical and mental qualities, occupational hazards and other 
demographic phenomenon. The problems recently faced by the non- 
practising artisans have also been outlined. A majority of the artisans 
are engaged in this occupation for a large number of years. Any shift 
in their occupational pattern of these traditional craftsmen, as noticed 
in case of some other industries, has not been identified here, though 
quite a number have adopted subsidiary occupations. This is a posi- 
tive sign of stabilisation of this handicraft industry in the soils of 
western part of Midanapur district In the face of rapid competitions 
from more sophisticated household items, it is difficult to forecast a 
bright and hopeful future of stonewares in West Bengal. 

The monograph contains a considerable amount of detail, which 
gives only a board picture rather than a specialised intensive study. 
Otherwise, it is a uSeful handbook to the field scientists. 

Department of Geography Bireswar Banerjee 

University of Calcutta. 
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EDITORIAL 

We wish our contributors, readers, well-wishers and advertisers a 
%ery happy and prosperous New Year and assure them all that the burden 
of duties reposed on us for socio-economic-historico-cultural-behavioural 
studies will be faithfully served as in the previous years. On the eve of our 
entrance into the Fourteenth Years of existence this responsibility has 
much increased. We are aware of our historical role in the building of a 
batch of scientific workers in the field of folklorology, its neighbouring 
.subjects like anthropology, sociology, traditional literature, tribal studies 
and the like and in our mission for an indefatigable champion of 
folklore study. We speak and stand for unity of Indian people inspit*.* 
of a great many diversity. 

The passed year was marked by so many events in the political field 
in the State from where the journal is published, New triumphs in tin; 
spheres of economy and culture and new advances in improving the life 
and living of the people will surely be extented this year on the comple- 
tion of the mini-general election when one can expect a stable govern- 
ment either dominated by the United Front or by its opponants in those 
States like West Bengal, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and the Nagaland. 
After all, it is only a stable government that can bring peace and pros- 
perity and these are inevitable for such studies as ours. 

There are people who criticise us and oifr works because in Ihest* 
days of scientific, industrial and economic development we speak of the 
past, oral traditional and cultural aspect instead of talking about bread, 
shelter and other material things, which are bare necessities for living, 
f'heir criticism can be foiled only if all those who cherish oral traditional- 
behavioural studies act in unison. This is an embodiment of the will of 
the journal that forge ahead and win under the banner of socio-economic 
hLslorico studies. This resolve is vividly manifest in the atlilude of oui* 
workers giving full support to their researchers in our and allied subjects. 
Thus, we say, long live the efforts and endeavours of folklorists of the 
world and let them be united in one voice and in a world organisation. 

It is undoubtely a pleasure to note that the different universities, 
sidvaneed study centres, and institutes are gradually swelling in number 
who are providing incentives and encouragements for undertaking 
researches, surveys, etc. on our subjects too. Here again, we have our res- 
ponsibilities. Scholars and researchers must be provided with instituti 
lional materials. Only an effective team-work can assure the responsibi 
lities for such a task and our efforts will be to unite them in one organisa- 
tion. Ours is a great forum which is being utilised by the scholars and 
researchers of this subject for years and we will always try to encourage 
young scholars. Of course, our effort will surely be to maintain the 
.standard as usual and here we solicit fullest support and co-operation 
from everybody imd assure our best of services to all. 
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Shibnarayan Kabiraj 

WOMEN IN THE DOMESTIC RITES AND BELIEFS 
OF THE HINDUS AND THE MUSLIMS 


Numerous materials have already been collected to ascertain 
women's position in folk society. The subject that has dealt with 
is the key to an extended series embracing the role of folk 
women of both the Hindus and the Muslima in India. 


T 

* HE present paper is compiled from personal observations and library 
works. The women studied here belong to Muzaffarpur and its neigh- 
bouring areas of Bihar, Bakarganj district of East Pakistan and Nadia 
district of West Bengal. The rites and beliefs may be identitical to 
other places also which ia the characteristic of folklore. The field works 
were carried on in March-April 1950 in Bakarganj and October- 
November 1964 in Nadia. 

It is well-known that the Hindu girls in order to obtain good 
husbands, frequently worship Gods and perform different rituals 
(Vratas). This is, of course, not common among the Muslims but never- 
theless the marriageable girls pray to Allah for better match to lead a 
happy and peaceful married life. The conjugal life, naturally, starts 
from marriage. The husband, generally, earns and the wife manages 
the household works. So she is often called as the Home Minister of the 
Family Government* 

Necessery to mention that the basic objective of this study is to 
describe, analyse and interpret the position of the folk-women. It is, 
however, concerned not with a single community but it seiwes to bring 
women of both the communities, the Hindus and the Muslims, from a 
purely lolkloristic consideration. In one way this may contribute signi- 
ficantly to the understanding of the position of the women as depicted 
in folklore, in another, it may provide an appropriate context in which 

*The number of the working women la not very small in the present-day India. 
They manage the household work simultaneously perform ofHce or other duties. 
Thus they are called multipurpose women. 



to analyse and understand cultural and intracultural processes of both 
the society. 

Although in all socio-religious activities, husband's opinion 
dominate still wife’s view is not altogether neglected in a good family. 
An excellent wife gives honest council and bore the impatience of her 
husband without a murmur. In the hour of necessity, she cherished 
her husband as a mother does for her child. An honest wife is as faith- 
ful as a shadow to the body. It is the folk conception. The net result of 
the marriage is to bear children to fulfil social and religious obligations. 
Sexual relations and bearing of children are the greatest source ot 
pleasure in the earth and the ultimate fulfilment of a woman is mother- 
hood. Even then it is disfavoured that a woman should give birth 
to children verj' frequently. If it happens the neighbouring women 
remark, “what a woman she is breeding like a pig’’. This is definitely 
an unkind remark, but it portrays the feeling of the folk people for 
natural family planning and this is more effective than what our 
national Government is trying to do to that effect. 

2. The social position of a woman varies according to the status of 
her husband and husband’s family. As soon as a girl gets womanhood 
she is vested with certain I’estrictions and talxxjs. She is not allowed 
to move freely and is forbidden to establish sexual relation with any- 
body but her husband after marriage. A wife also has to observe 
certain strict moral code. 

.3. The knowledge of mensturation and sex life usually comes to a 
girl from elder sister, mother, neighbouring girls or the nearest 
companions who have attained maturity. The girl understand that 
her youth bloomed when her monthly course starts. During menstu- 
ration period a girl is considered as unclean and when the period is' 
over she takes bath to become clean. There are different rites and 
taboos among different castes, communities and sects of the Hindus 
and Muslims on mensturation. It is almost common that after becoming 
clean she can undertake the household duties and religious activities. 
But due to the Industrial society and women’s work outside her house 
for livlihood and economic stability as well as for growing sophistica- 
tion a sophistocated woman cannot observe taboos so strictly. Although, 
she cannot be free from certain practice inspite of her work outside the 
house and becoming sophisticated. The following is an interesting 
saying about the date of the first mensturation 

I c^'sn, * 
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It means, if the first mensturation date is Sunday, the mensturating woman 
would be widow ; if It is Monday, she win be a faithful wife ; if it is Tuesday, 
she will be a prostitute; if it' is Wednesday, she will be a lucky one; if it 
is Thursday ; she will have a prosperous husband ; if it is Friday, all her sons will 
live long ; and if it is Saturday, she wilt be barren. In order to avoid all such 
evil things a woman should donate cow, money, 'land or paddy to others by which she 
can get rid of these unwanted things. 


Menstural impurity lasts for three days. The Muslim women, dur- 
ing this period, do their household works, but engage in no religious 
ceremonies. So do the Hindu working women. But the housewives 
or non-working girls usually follow the tradition. There appear to be 
no special observances among the orthodox Muslims, but among the 
Muslims of the lower grade, who are mostly Hindu extraction, follow 
usual rules enforced among the Hindus of the seime rank in life. 
During mensturation impurity period a Hindu woman is not permitted 
to touch any person, nor any cooked article of food or di’ink to be used 
by others, nor clothes, nor cookery vessels. If earthen pots, used for 
water or other liquids, happen to be touched, they are out of the house 
as useless ; if clothes, they are rendered pure by a dip in or a sprink- 
ling of water ; if metallic vessels, they are made pure by exposure to 
fire and cleansing. 

A woman, while under the above contamination, is not allowed to 
touch a child of another. If she does, it is a common belief that the 
child will become sickly, and if the woman becomes pregnant after 
this touch, the child, it is said, will go on becoming thinner and thinner 
till it dies. To prevent such a calamity the child is made to ride a 
black bear, and its hair, with the aid of certain charms, is converted 
into an amulet which is hung to the neck or an arm. 

The idea of menstural pollution is comippn all over the world. The 
ground of the seclusion according to Frazer (Golden Bough, II, 238) 
is “the deeply engraved deed which primitive man unversally enter- 
tains for mehstruous blood”. “The object of secluding women ot 
mensturation is to neutralize the dangerous influence which are 
supposed to emanate from them at such times” (ibid, 241). Here a 
question may be raised whether the women themselves suffer if they 
violate the taboo ? The modern women are forced to violate these 
taboos and it has not yet been calculated whether this break do any 
harm to them physically. An interesting study may be projected to 
that effect. Frazer informs us that the “Zulu girls believe that they 
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would shrivel to skeletons if the sun were to shine on them ati puberty, 
and in some Brazilian tribes the girls think that a transgression of the 
ruled would entail cores on the neck and throat” (ibid, 242), 

4. The woman commonly speak of pregnancy as pet (stomach). 
The counting of the date starts one month earlier of the stoppage of 
mensturation. In rare occasion, a woman is pregnant along with her 
monthly course. In that case, it is believed, either miscarriage will 
occur or the dead baby will take its birth. But if such a baby alive, 
he will be a genious in his lifetime. If there is a miscarrage the 
women call it “pet gir gya” in Hindi and santan nasto haycgache in 
Bengali. 

The woman conceals the first pregnancy from stranger women, as 
much as possible, for the first four or five month, till the sign of 
pregnancy becomes obvious. They do this partly to prevent from 
natural modesty. During the mature days the wife addressing her 
husband says. 

Oh Raja, an acute and undearable pain has come 
in my womb 

in the Hindu joint family it is the mother-in-law who always take 
upperhand with the daughters-in-law and they had to abide by their 
commands and orders even if that are unjustified. But due to gradual 
change of values and modern thinking a great many the daughters-in- 
law are not willing to obey the unreasonable commands or orders of 
their mothers-in-law. They try to avoid them. This has resulted 
family split. Thus joint family is getting divided into small units. The 
mothers-in-law are so much unwanted that even at the time of 
delivery when the delivering woman need help of some nearest rela- 
tives and the husband is eager for taking the help of his mother and 
says, 

“Oh Gouri, if you ao desire, your mother-in-law might be 
called for your help and assistance 

But the delivering woman replies, 

My lord, the mother-in->law is not wanted" 

During pi'eganancy, Muslim woman of all classes rich or poor 
without distinction, refrain applying missi (black powder) to the teeth 
or wearing chuH (thin bangles) or parting their nails. 

Obviously a varieties of rites are observed both by the Hjndus 
and by the Muslims. These rites and practices varies from caste ta 
caste and communi^ to community. It is omunon for a Hindu wonum 
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to perform Sad ceremony in the seventh month. There are many 
songs on this rite. In fifth, seventh, or ninth month these 
ceremonies take place. In certain places the eigth month of pregnanQr 
is called 'an-gina' or uncounted the reason being that in the belief of 
the folk people the number ‘eight’ is of ill omen or unlucky. During 
the Sad ceremony the woman’s lap is filled with fruit by her friends 
and relatives. She also takes a boy on her lap. It is suggestive. 

It is interesting to note that at the time of delivery a small pit is 
dug in the ground near where the woman is lying-in. After the child is 
born it is dosed with a concotion known as ajwain (dill) treacle and 
guggal, which is known as Janamganth or birth knot. The most of the 
upper and middle class families of northern India observe janamganth 
custom. Then there is Saligirah custom. When a year has passed from 
the day of birth, the mother makes a very long cord of cotton and at one 
end she makes a knot to record the first year ; and after this, in due 
order, at the end of each tw^elve months, another knot is made and this 
is known as Salgirah according to Muslim custom. 

After the birth it is the women of the house who wash the baby 
and are entitled to a present known as dudh dhulai or pistan dhulai. 
The woman is washed for the first time on the sixth day (chhati) and 
the friends are feasted. She is washed again after the tenth day. 

The birth of a girl is marked with subdued atmosphere and 
displeasure. Almost no function is observed if the baby is not a male. 
Even today a girl is considered to be a liability. The dowry system 
has cast gloom over the family. It is so deeprooted that even inspite 
of a very great propaganda against this evil practice it exists in our 
modern society too, where the form of dowry has changed from, cash to 
kind. Now the father or the gurdians of the bridegroom demand car, 
and cash money for providing advanced study, to their wards or certain 
other categorical purposes. Dowry is still in existence with a modified 
form. 

In order to facilitate delivery the following charm is chanted by 
the Muslim women of Muzalfarpur area, 

Likh kar chaprl sir par dhari 
Nikal para ya nikal part 

The couplet is written on an earthen plate and the plate is put on 
the head of lying-in-woman. She was then delivered a boy or a girl. 
It is believed that this practice ensures safe delivery. 

Here is a Hindu prediction about the forthcoming baby : 

Rabi, manual, guru putra utpanna 
Som eukra budb, Jana kanya 
Bar aanichar bahal Jo ooal 
Gaugh Jal ke hinjea hai 
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It means, a woman bringsforth a male child if she becomes preg- 
nant on Sunday, Tuesday or Thursday. A girl, if the days be Monday, 
Wednesday or Friday. If Saturday is the date of preganancy either 
abortion take place or the boy is bom an eunuch. 

Then there is another counting which runs as follows, 

iflCT sp I 
^ II 

It means that thei words oU the names of the villagre and the words of the name 
of the pregnant woman together with the words of the name of a flower which the 
pregnant woman may utter to be added, then the total words are to be divided by 
number 3. If the remainder is 1, the expected child will be a son ; if the remainder 
is 2, a daughter ; and if the result is zero, abortion will take place. 

In the poor and middle classes, women continue during pregnancy 
to do their ordinary work and eat the same food as before. Among the 
rich class the pregnant women get special treatment. 

After Chhati or the sixth day of birth the baby is allowed to suckle 
the breast of mother. Before that, the milk of the mother remain 
much condensed and is harmful for baby’s digestion. A folk sayings 
may be referred to in this connection. In order to discredit the rival or 
the contestants often one remarks to other that T have not taken the 
“Chhathi-milk”, so I am not going to tolerate you. To say anybody 
as drunker of ‘Chhati-milk’ means to abuse him with a crude word. 

For point of information it may be noted here that whenever there 
is an eclipse of the sun or moon, it is the practice among all sorts of peo- 
ple and classes of the pregnant woman to lie motionless, at full length, 
on her bed or sleeping-rug, from the beginning, of the eclipse untill it is 
end. During this time they will neither eat nor drink. On the passing of 
the eclipse, the woman bathes and gives away in charity the clothes she 
was wearing, together with such grain as she may have had by her in 
the house. In the Muslim religious law all Muslim, men and 
women, are directed to pray during an eclipse and give alms afterwards. 
The additional practice described may have had its origin in the orders 
of physicians. 

In Sa3ryad, Sheikh, and Mughal families generally, and also in 
some Pathan families, there are fixed customs, which their women 
consider obligatory. 

5. Some details of the Muslim rite ’Rasam’ may be given under : 

A day is fixed by the Sayyads after the lapse of four months and 
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five days ; most Sheikhs after sevenmonths. And by many Mughals 
and Pathans after ninth month of birth. It takes place only in the 
case of a woman big with child for the first time after her marriage 
and is equivalent to the Sad ceremony of the Hindus. A feast is given 
in the house, to which all the female relations are invited. Women 
folksingers who are popularly known as Domni sing and play, and the 
master of the house, according to his ability, provides presents both in 
kind and cash and betel-leaf (pan) for the whole party. The pregnant 
woman then is bathed, dressed in her besit,. and adorned with all her 
jewels. She is, as it were, made afresh into a bride. And at the time 
her hair is being plaited. All the clothes that she puts on during this 
time come from her father's house. He sends the following articles 
(i) two suits of clothes ; (ii) one pair of shoes ; (iii) missi (powder for 
the teeth), oil, and surma (powder for eyelids) (iv) combs as many as 
required ; (v) one silver drinking cup ; (vi) one silver nail-holder , 
(vii) flat cakes cooked in butter i.e. puri ; and (viii) some wheat-flour. 
The reason for sending the silver nail-holder and the silver cup is that 
the pregnant woman may cut her nails on that day and place the 
partings in the cup. The two articles are then given, as a reward, to 
the barbar women, who performs the operation. The person who acts 
as tire-woman to the pregnant woman must have the highest degree of 
Suhag-bhag (martial felicity). In the Hindi tongue, as employed by 
women, Suhagin, means a woman who has a husband, while bhag 
means fortunate or prosperous. The woman must be one that her 
husband excessively loves her and this is known as accha suhang bhag 
(good martial fortune) 

In Bengal there are certain marriage rites which are known as 
‘SoJuigjaV, ‘Sahagmapa’, ‘Sahagmaga’ etc. and all these have been very 
■efficiently discussed by Kamini Kumar Ray in his “Laukik Savdokosh," 
Calcutta, 1968 in Chapter Six where the author . treated many such 
rites and rituals. 

When the ninth months have passed Ind the pains of childbirth 
become perceptible, clothes, .sweetmeats and fruits are despatched from 
the woman’s father’s house. When the pains become more frequent 
and the time of delivery in nigh, the midwife, whose office is hereditary, 
together with two or three of the women most nearly related, are sent 
for. Accordingly, the midwife comes with some sweetmeats and 
Khurma (dried dates) and dhan ki khilen (parched unhusked rice). 
When the women have assembled, the pregnant woman is placed in a 
seperate house, with the midwife and one or two of the nearest rela- 
tions among the women. Then, by way of good omen, the Dah and 
scarf (do-pattah), which have come from the father’s house, are given 
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to the pregnant woman to wear, while in her lap are put twot balls and 
some cash, which also have come from her father’s house. The Dah is 
taken at once from her lap, and with the do-pattah (scarp) is given to 
the Dahaniya, by way of present In women’s language Dayanyan are 
women of the same descent as the husband, or of the same descent as 
his father or grandfather. The custom is one intended as a good omen, 
expressing the hope that the woman’s lap may always have a in 
it and be filled with the world’s goods. When the birth begins, the 
ordinary clothes are removed from her body, but she is not left naked. 
A sheet of pink in colour, has been sent beforehand from her father’s 
house ; it is of great size. This sheet is wrapped round her to prevent 
exposure. No man, neither stranger nor husband nor brother, is 
allowed to be present When the child has been safely delivered the 
midwife makes known the fact by sa3dng, if it is a son, farzand 
mubarik ho (congratulation for a son) ; if it is a daughter she 
announces it by mubarik bad (may it be a blessing). As soon as the 
men and the women hear these words, they exchange salutations and 
congratulations. Then the midwife cuts the navel-string with a knife. 
This act, in the women’s dialect is called anwal nal. Most of the better 
classes, at this point, give the midwife money according to their ability. 
Among the Sayyads, this money is given only to Dahaniyas. After this 
the child is washed in warm water and besam (a very fine powdered 
pulse from the channa or gram pea). The midwife does the washing. 
The water is placed in an earthen vessel into which the people of the 
house, also the relations and neighbours, throw money for the midwife 
according to their means. Among the Sheikhs, this practice is most 
frequently observed. Besides this money the clothes worn by 
the mother, also the bed clothes (toshak), are given to the midwife. 
When the child has been bathed, his uncle or father or brother, or in 
their absence any other man, recites the call to prayer (azan) into the 
child’s right ear. Into his left ear they say the ikamat. The ikamat 
is what is said upon the commencement of assembling. Literarly, 
ikamat means stopping, resting, being intent 

Some of the songs sung by the Domnis as referred to above are 
given below ; there are many other songs to the same effect. 

1. Per men pafniyan lala rum-jhum khele ; 

Subh ghari subh din, we din janum, 

Jis ghari bala “Aman" kah pukari, 

Aur “Baba*’ kah pukare, aur “Chachha” kah pukare 

VREE TRANSLATION 

On the, tree tope babjr plays iherily ; 
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Of all hours and days that a day I reckon. 

The hour that boy calls out ''Mama" 

Calls out **Papa,'* calls out uncle, 

2 . Yun hola mera ahola Raja, yun bola 

Hun, hun, bola rnera majlaya Raja, yun, bola. 

Raja aphni aman ku bulauge ya nahin 
Wah to baron ki rit batawengi 
Angana men dhol bajwawengi 
Aur Raja aprU sas-salvyan ku bulaugee ya nahin * 
Wah kurta, topi jawengi 
Wah hansli, karre lawengi 
.Wah yun bola hun hun 

fresb: translation 

My pretty prince, said “yun*', said “yun” 

‘*Hun Hun” said my courtly prince, thus spoke ho 
Will His Lordship call Mother or Not ? 

She will teach him grownup ways. 

She will have the drums beaten in the countyard 
Will not His Lordship call mother-in-law and sistor-in-law ? 
They will bring him a coat and a cap 
They will bring neck-rings and anklets, 

Thus it was he cried “Hun Hun” 

3 . Mera laUma, re, khelan ku aya, 

Mera lanana ke yah tin khilone, 

Chakwa, chakwi, lattvare, khelan, ku aya 

FRBE! TRANSLATION 

My dear Lalana has come to play 
My dear one has three* playthings, j 

The chaJewa, and its mate and the iMtwari have come to play 

4 . Hans hans ke, dudhwa pile, 

Kanhiya, lore tumhen dun 
Agar Chandan ka palna banaun 
Resham ki pachdori 
Kanhiya, lore tumhen dun 

FREE TRANSLATION 

With many smiles drink your milk 
My boy, I will give you a plaything, 

A toy of sandal wood 
A cord of five silken strands. 

My boy, 1 will give you a plaything 
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5. Ajah man laga ho piron .se 

Meri jacha, tujhe kya kya bhawe ? 

Ari, alak that ka lirhwa bhawe 
Tere Jethna lawega tor 
Ari alak dal ka amwa bhawe 
Tere Chhota Diwara lawega tor ; 

Ghe ki pakki puri, ghewar khand men, 

Teri jithani lawega paka 

FREE TRANSLATION 

My mind is strangely moved by pains 
My heavy one, ^hat is happening to thee ? 

Alas, the lemons cluster on the branches, 

The elder brother-in-law will break off and bring them 

Alas, the mangoes hang heavy on the branches 

Thy younger brother-in-law will break off and bring them 

Cakes cooked in butter, sweets done in. sugar 

Thy elder brother-in-law will break off and bring them 

6. As is done by the Hindus so Muslims do on the first day — the 
child is made to suck honey-water. A piece of the clean, soft cloth 
being taken, it is rolled up like a taper and steeped in the said honey 
water. It is then laid on the child’s Ups so that he may suck it. This 
is called ghunte. Shakespear, 1757 defines this as a mixture of a loose, 
spice, and borax given to new born children. On the second day, the 
ghunte is given in the same fashion, but to the water a decoration of 
ajwain (coriandei seed) and sem (flat sweetmeat) is added. On the 
third day, the woman’s breasts are' bathed with buffalo or cow’s milk 
and the juice of green grass ; after which the child is given the breast. 
At this point a present is made to the Dahaniyas. When a son is born 
in a Muslim family, men and women, both inside and outside the house, 
manifest every sign of joy and rejoicing. To entertain the men, sing- 
ing-women (Tawaij) and players of music (How) and every kinds of 
players of instruments, are collected according to the means of the 
housekeeper. Then follows an entertainment by singers and players 
{Tawaij and Dom). Money is distributed to religious mendicants and 
the poor, as the people of the house may be able to afford. Gondajhani 
is distributed among the women of the brotherhood. 

The ceremonies of Chhathi, or the sixth day from delivery, was 
narrated previously. They were prevalent among the Hindus. By 
Sayyads on the ninth day, by Sheikhs on the sixth day or seventh day. 
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by other Mohamoddans on the fourteenth day, following ceremonies are 
gone through. On the proper day the female relations of all kinds and 
female acquaintances assemble. Dora women are sent for to siqg and 
play. According to the family circumstances, food is made ready and 
the guests are fed. The mother bathes in warm water. Meanwhile, 
from her father’s house and those of other relations, presents come for 
the mother and the child. It contains, clothes, gold and silver ornaments, 
cash, sweetmeats etc. and one dopattah or scraf, for each of the house- 
hold dependents. Then, at night time, the mother takes the child in 
her arms and comes out of the I'oom in which she was delivered, with 
a Koran shariff on her head and her eyes shut. When she has reached 
the open air, she opens her eyes and glances seven times toward the 
sky. While she is out, her bed is not left vacant. Some little boy, a 
brother or other near relation, is made to lie down on it When she 
returns and the boy is told to get off the bed, he demands a present 
under the name of Neg-jog. 

The place where the woman is confined is called zacha- khanah ; in 
it she remains for forty days, and occupies the same bed. In one corner 
a large vessel and a wooden frame are placed for necessary purposes. 
The mother and the child are first bathed on' the sixth day, then on the 
tenth, then on the twentieth or the end of month, or on the forteith 
day. The purification of the fortieth-day they call the purachahlah. 
Up to the sixth day the midwife is present day and night. After that 
she remains usually absent and attends on the mother. For all these 
she gets only her food. Among the Sayyads there is another practice 
known as the chahlah or fortieth day. The mother, after putting on 
her new clothes, cooks rice with her own hand and, in the x’oom where 
she has been delivered, recites two short prayers irakat), then eats 
some of the rice and gives the rest away in small portions. This 
practice is by way of showing that the woman is now purified. 

♦ . 

7. In all classes most women suckle their own children. In a 

highly-placed family, here and there, there are wet-nurse. This woman 
is styled as dudh-pilai. She receives food at both meals and certain 
money as cash per month. Generally, the mother suckles the child, 
she continues to do all her household work. Poor people with small 
income from land or labour, or trade, or service, suckle their own 
infants, as a rale. It is the same in families a little better off. In the 
Mahamoddan religious law it is directed that a male child be suckled 
for two and a half years, whether the mother or a wet-nurse is concern- 
ed. But contrary to this rale, they go on suckling children till th^ are 
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tjiree or four years of age. If the child falls ill, the medicine is given 
to in .its mother’s milk. 

The first time that the- giving of milk is stopped, all classes, rich 
and poor, make rejoicings according to their means, and sweetmeats 
are distributed. About this age, children’s teeth begin to come, and 
for this also there is festivity. The mode of feeding and sending to 
sleep, the kinds of toys, and lullabies (which are called tori), are 
various and numerous. One toy is a straight piece of wood, as long 
as a finger smooth and polished, of which both ends are round like a 
button (ghandi). It is held by the child in its hand, and it sucks it. 
In short, there are numerous toys. 

The tori, or nursery songs sung by the mother or the wet-nurse to 
put the child to sleep. Some of them that are sung 'among the Muslim 
community of Muzaffarpur are as follows : 

1. Aji, ri, nindya, tu a kyun na ja 
Mere bale ki ankhon men, ghul mil ja 

“Ati hum, Bibi, main ati hun 
“Do char ball khilati hun. 

FREE TRANSLATION 

Come, o sleep, why comest thou not ? 

Fall gently on iny baby’s eyes ; 

‘‘Coming, my lady, I am coming. 

Only four more little ones to feed”. 

2. Alah, Alah, Bhai ke dide phuten najarhai ki 
Bawa iera hajt-hazari, nana manassbdar 
Maiya teri sada suhaggan, bachcha harkhurdar 

FREE TRANSLATION 

Lord, Lord, brother’s eyes start from starting. 

May father be a “haft-hazari”, grandfather, a “mansabdar” 

Thy mother always a happy wife her children are prosperous. 

3. Mere hu larwa bhala kyari 

Apni aman ka jayara, anand kyari 
Apne nana ke dam luta 
Apni dadi ke jayara, anand kayari 
Apni dadi ke dam luta 
Sari randiyon ku panji diUt 
Naubat nakkare bajwa 
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FREE TRANSLATION 

Be my child strong and playful 
His mother'd life and joy. 
Light-hearted and playful 
Scattering his grannie's wealth, 
Giving handfuls, to all the women 
Make the drums to beat 
The horns to blow 


4. Ari, aao, men, jachcha, 

Tera alan nigheban ; 

Sasu awe baron ki rit batavm 
Banson se mare, bos kar 
Jutiyon se mare, bas kar 

FREE TRANSLATION 

Come, listen my weary one 

Thy family is guarding thee ; 

Your mother-in-law comes to show the ciders' ways. 

She beats with bamboos— Hold enough. 

She beats with shoes — Hold enough. 

In truth, all these practices and songs, whether they be or be not 
allowable among Hindu women, or sanctioned by their religion, are in 
the present age getting changed even among the Muslims. 

It is to be pointed out in this connection that whether the awaken- 
ing of socio-political and economic consciousness has created a conflict 
between their traditional domestic duties and their duty towards 
society is a question to be considered by the social scientists. They 
will have to solve the dilemma, if a woman engages herself in public 
work, does she neglect her children or her household work ? In reply 
to this Mahatma Gandhi said through an article in Harijan on 8.6.1940 
that “more often than not a woman’s timw is taken up, not by the 
performance of essential domestic duties, but in catering for the 
egoistic pleasure of her lord and master for her own vanities. To mo 
this domestic slavery of women is a symbol of our barbarism. In my 
opinion the slavery of the kitchen is a remnant of barbarism mainly. 
It is high time that our womankind was freed from this incubs. 
Domestic work ought not to take the whole of a woman’s time’’. In 
another article in the same periodical Gandhiji said again, “It is a 
tragedy that generally speaking our girls are not taught the duties of 
motherhood. But if married life is a religious duty, motherhood must 
be too. To be an ideal mother is no easy task. The procreation of 
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children has to be undertaken with a full sense of responsibility. The 
mother should know what is her duty from the moment she conceives 
right up to the child is born. And she who gives intelligent, healthy 
and well-brought-up children to the country is surely rendering a 
service when latter grow up they too will be ready to serve.” 

8. The relation of the mother and the child is extrranely sweet. 
So the mother should be able to devote her wholetime to the up-bring- 
ing of the child and, therefore, she should not have frequent issues. 
After the birth of a child a mother is to observe certain practices. 
She does not wear red or yellow clothes because it may attract her 
husband for sexual intercourse off and on, until the child is atleast six 
years old. The following song depicts the picture. Here the mother 
addressing the son said : 

Your mother must not eat brinjal and punikin 
Oh, son as you are young and of tender age 
Into the streets and lanes your mother must not peep 
On the husband's cot your mother must not sleep 
Red and yellow clothes your mother must not wear 

This suggest that a folk woman practices certain self-imposed 
restrictions for the up-bringing of her child. So inspite of her sons 
insistence, she is explaning why she should not do all that what -the 
child wants from the mother. This speaks of the role of the woman 
folk to keep the family planning as well as her motherly affection. 

9. It is necessery to remember the position of a barren woman. 
A barren woman is known as Bondhya. She is not allowed to join in 
any auspicious ceremonies. Even the nearest relatives, avoid them to 
see their faces in the morning or at the time of commencing a journey 
to any place as it is thought to be inauspicious. Nobody including the 
husbands do show any empathy to them. The following ballad speaks 
of the condition of a barren woman, 


My mother-in-law calls me barren 
Sisters-in-law call me Brajabasin 
Oh, God, the person who married me 
Also turner mo out of homo 


Being tired the barren woman goes to forest to sacrifice her life 
when 


A tigress comes out of the bushes and asks 
Oh, woman tell me what is the wrong with you ? 
Why do you lament ? 
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The woman replies, 


“My mother-in-law calls me barren. 

My sisters-in-law call me Brajabasin 
My husband turned me out 
Oh, tigress, if you devour me 
I can get rid of pains and sorrows 

But the tigress also refused to devour in the following words 

Oh woman go back home 
1 will not devour a barren woman 
If I do so, I will also be barren. 

Gretting refused by the tigress the barren woman, in search of a 
snake, went to a hole from where a she-snake appeared and wanted 
to know the cause of sadness of the woman. The woman said the 
same thing to the she-snake when she also refused to devour her. 
Following is the language of the she-snake. 

Oh, woman if I bite you 
I will become barren like you 

The woman then went to her mother. Looking at the daughter the 
mother felt sad for the wretched condition of her daughter. She said. 

Oh daughter, what is the trouble with you 
Why you arc looking so purturbed and sad ? 

The woman said the story of ill-luck to her mother and wanted a 
.shelter. Even the mother refused and said 

Oh, daughter, go back to your husband’s home 
If I keep you in the house 
My daughter-in-law will be barren 

The barren woman has now totally exhdUsted. Again she came to 
the forrest. There she prayed to the earth 

Oh mother earth, kindly give me a shelter anywhere 

I am being refused by all due to my barrenness 

Oh mother earth, please do as I pray or clear off my barrenness 

The mother earth replied 

Oh woman go back to your husband’s place 

If I give you a shelter, I will also be barren like you 

In this way losing all her faith in life the barren woman wanted 
to sacrifice herself by drowning. She came to the Ganges and said 
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Oh mother Ganges give me a little shelter 
Oh brush out my barrenness 


The Ganges being pitied on her said 

Oh woman do not sacrifice yourself 

Take a bathe in the Ganges and worship the Sun 

You will get a son 

This ballad speaks of .the efforts that a barren woman made 
for having a child. Here an interesting point is also to be noted. Sun is 
being depicted as the God of childbirth. According to Hindu 
philosophy it is Sasthi, who is the Goddess of childbirth. 

10. From all these a common reader may get an image of the 
womanfolk of Bengal Presidency and Bihar. Needless to mention, 
owing to change of values, in many cases, these taboos and custcans 
have been loosened but conservatism among the orthodox Hindus and 
Muslims are still there. Some rites and customs may have also shorten 
to some families due to economic factors, shortage of time and other 
problems. The practice which were possible to observe in a joint 
family, is not possible to adhere to in splited or smaller families of the 
present day for obvious reason. 

It has been observed here that the position of woman is interlinked 
with that of the position of man. As a matter of fact, a traditional 
society is based on differences of castes and creeds. It is difficult to 
convince masses to demoli^ their age old loyalty with tradition and so 
inspite of great effort an issueless or a barren woman is looked down. 
The idea of helping others in order to help themselves and to work 
together on the principal of ^ualjity has not yet inspire those who 
consider themselves on some higher ranks of the society. The caste 
and community division of our society together with some prejudices 
and practices are retrading the growth of movement and obstructing 
the economic and social advancement of the country. It is essential, 
therefore, to find out ways and means through which the society and 
the country could progress and prosper quickly. 

This study reveals that under ordinary condition the womenfolk 
is dependent on the menfolk because they are economically handi- 
capped. But due to changes of values certain migration are taking 
place in the society and on the social structure, thinking pattern and 
observing practices. As the rural-urban migration does not take place 
at one point of time, it is a gradual and continuous process as that of 
custom and tradition so is the position of the woman in folk and urban 
society. 

It is remarkable that the more one is to know about the women, 
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the deeper he gets into her affairs and the more One Seems to be 
delving into the past, the more he feels himself keen. Because 
women, will never belong to yesterday. They will always belong to 
the present and the future. 

Indian Folklore Society, Calcutta. 

NOTE 

'V^ilc compiling this note Lho contributor gratefully acknowledges that the 
bulk of materials were grathered from NIN d Q, February. 1894, Indian Folklore, 
January, 1966. The articles of Maulavi H. Raza on the 'Muslim Birth Custom* 
at the instance of W. Crooke, editor, NIN & Q and 'The Fatei of a Barren Woman' by 
Taralseswar Passad ; '.Desire for a Son’ by Indu Prakash Pande ; and 'The Ritual Folk- 
songs of Meerut of the Western Uttar Brndesh' by Satya Prakash Arya at the instance 
of Sankar Sen Gupta, editor, 'Indian Folklore’ & ‘Folklore’ respectively were 
especially consulted besides the materials that were collected from flold work on 
his own accord. Since this is not a scholarly article but simply a descriptive 
compilation the contributor has refrained from making frequent notes and quota- 
tions in the body of the text nor he has attempted to include other details. 
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Dhirendha Debnatm 


SIKH WOMEN IN RELIGION AND CUSTOMS 


Like Buddhism and Jainism^ Sikhism has developed out of 
Hinduism into a distinct religion with belief In ton Gurus, and 
reverence for the Holy Book 'Guru Granth Sahib.’ It stretches 
the importance of leading a good moral life and, therefore, 
inculcates moral and domestic virtues. 

I 

F 

OR any religion having its origin in a spiritual inspiration, temporal 
interests find little scope to come to the fore. A new religion ?annot 
also ignore the mass psychology which views anything new with 
distrust, especially when there are other established orders before it. 
Sikhism, therefore, with its hold on a small number of followers could 
not at the outset risk to fritter away on issues other than the spiritual 
ones and did not attempt primarily any major changes in the 
immemorial usages and customs of people in the name of religion. 
The question of social progiess was left to the operation of time. Still 
no religion, worth its name, can remain utterly indifferent to the 
social conditions of the people obtaining at a particular point of time 
as it is the human being, a social creature, that is the ultimate concern 
of all religions. And as no social study is complete and meanigful 
without woman as a subject of discussion, some references to woman 
can naturaliy be found in the religious texts of the Sikhs. 

Sikhism, moreover, being the aggregrate of the messages and 
instructions of the ten successive I’eligious leaders — from Guru Nanak 
(1469-1539 A. D.) to Guru Gobind Singh (1708 A. D.) — ^who appeared 
during the two hundred years of the Indian history of the medieval 
period bore on it the impress of history. Thus the Sikhs who had 
been more or less a sect of religious reformers during thei first hundred 
years changed their attitude towards the political issues around them 
on Guru Arjan’s death at the hands of Chandu, a Dewan of Emperor 
Jehangir, and became a race of warriors during the next hundred years 
that witnessed the tragic fate of Guru Tegh Bahadur. The transforma- 
tion was complete during the tenure of Guru Gobind Singh, the tenth 
Guru, who as a real successor of Guru Nanak fired the minds of his 
countrymen with a new nationality and gave practical effect to the 
doctrine that the lowest is equal with the highest, in race as in creed, 
in political rights as in religious hopes.' 

The SikA idea of religion was thus influenced by the political 
exigencies of the hour and became something more practical than 



mystic and inspite of the natural limitations suffered by a religion 
meant for the spiritual emancipation of mankind, and whose base had 
its roots in the philosophy of love, truth and non-violence, the religion 
of the Sikhs could respond to the needs of the society and serve the 
greater interests of humanity. Naturally women found a mention in 
the religious preachings of the Guru. But to get a comprehensive idea 
about the Sikh women of the medieval period, the social customs of the 
land — Sikhism being practically a localised religion — should also be 
studied as complementary sources. 

But before we take up investigation, it is necessary to have a 
general idea about the position of women in India before the advent of 
Sikhism. There might be some differences of opinion as to the 
position of women in the pre-Vedic, the Vedic and the post-Vedic 
periods. References available may be used either way to support the 
claims of opposite camps. But the majority view is that the position 
of the Aiyan women was on the w'hole satisfactory in the early Vedic 
age® and that women had an absolute equality with men in the eye of 
religion.® Whatever might have been the exact position and status of 
women in the Vedic age, there is no doubt that the position had 
{:onsiderably lowered down in the Moghul India than what it was 
before. 

Women suffered from certain disabilities. Generally they could 
not attend the public assemblies, participate in religious festivals and 
rituals, go in for academic pursuits and enjoy economic freedom. In 
short the women's world was a secluded one, whose boundary was not 
to be transgressed. Of course, a demarcation cannot by itself be bad 
or harmful, it all depends on the attitude that governs one's view-point. 
A well-balanced formula for sepai’ation of fields of activities for men 
and women with codes of mutual respect for each other can usher in a 
healthy society. But that outlook was lacking and there lay the real 
danger as women were considered inferior to m^n though not in theory 
always but in practice almost eeverywhere. The Biblical saying to the 
effect that woman was created for man and not man for woman ruled 
the society. The most despicable thiiig was that women became 
victims of inferiority complex and suffered every sort of humiliation 
without any murmur or protest. 

It has been truly said that the standard of a society can better be 
judged from the position and status accoi*ded to its women. A high 
society holds its women in high esteem while a degenerated society 
projects itself by lowering its women down only to cripple its own self. 

No wonder therefore that the entire socoal life was then breathing 
a hellish air. ‘Man, fascinated by Maya, were lost in wilderness. 
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Goodness had no longer any attraction for them. Thqr were burning 
themselves in egotistic pursuits and had no respect for each other. — 
life, property and honour were unsafe. Marriage parties were Way- 
laid and brides forcibly taken away and sold.’^ Such was the order of 
the day. 

It was at this hour that Guru Nanak appeared on the scene. Though 
it is true that ‘in the beginning of the sixteenth century the Hindu 
mind was no longer stagnant or retrogressive; it had been leavened 
with Muhammadanism and changed and quickened for a new develop- 
ment’" and reformers like Ramananda, Gorakhnath, Vallabh, Chaitanya 
Dev and Kabir made the work easier for Nanak, still Guru Nanak had 
a distinct role to play. It was left for him to ‘perceive the true 
principles of reform’ and lay the broad foundations for a pragmatic 
religion, while the other reformers having been impressed with the 
nothingness of this life gave little thought to the worldly affairs and 
‘aimed chiefly at emancipation from priestcraft, or from the grossness 
of idolatry and polytheism.''' Thus Sikhism, the religion of the Sikhs 
or disciples, became a way of life with them, not merely a system of 
philosophy divorced from reality. 


II 

Guru Nanak could not reconcile himself to accepting the prevail- 
ing position of women in society. ‘Why should we call her inferior 
who gives birth to great men ?’ was his thought provoking question. 
Perhaps a bit of sarcasm was there when he said : ‘It is by woman, the 
condemned one, that we are conceived and from her that we are born.^ 
He would have liked to get an explanation to the contradictory behavi- 
our of man who claiming superiority for himself sought the company 
of woman — an inferior creature, according to his own estimate. 
What Guru Nanak asked of all people was to be reasonable enough to 
give everybody his/her due recognition. In this vein he uttered : ‘It 

is she (woman) who keeps the race going It is with her 

that we got established in society. ‘The same outlook was shared by 
Guru Hargobind who perhaps best owed on woman of all times the 
highest honour by considering her as ‘the conscience of man’. This 
was no mere eulogy or ideation. Actually the Sikh women rose up to 
this expectation and justified by their deeds the confidence reposed in 
them. Once the women of Amritsar roused truly their men’s 
conscience when the menfolk incurred the displeasure of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur by refusing him entry to the Golden Temple. On another 
occasion"' when some of the Sikh soldiers renounced their allegiance to 
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their leader Guru Gfobind Singh during the long seige of Anandpur and 
went back home, their wives closed the doors in their faces and 
contemptuously asked them to sit at home and look after the house- 
hold affairs as they (the wives) would have to go to the battlefield with 
the swords of their husbands in hand. Needless to say that this 
reproach produced the desired effect. 

Like his predecessors. Guru Gobind Singh also held women in 
high esteem. His address of welcome to his wife Mata Sahib Kaur — 
‘Your coming is opportune. Women sweetens the Amrit of life.’ — On 
her arrival on the scene of baptism on the Baisakhi day of 1G99 A. D. 
had left such a deep impression on the big audience which assembled 
to witness the foundation ceremoney of the Khalsa that even to this 
day when the Sikhs are baptised, it is announced to them mother of 
the Khalsa. 

Guru Nanak’s firm belief that ‘nobody is without some worth** 
found expression in his various enabling measures advocated for 
women. Religious congregations were thrown open to won^n who 
were allowed free participation in all religious and secular observances. 
To him woman was man’s equal in the eye of God and so he desired 
that she should not suffer from any sort of man-made disabilities. 
Ihat was why he used in one of his hymns a word ‘lom’*® different 
only outwordly from ‘om’ occurring in the Vedas but which was not to 
be uttered by women and some other sections of people. The hymns 
composed by him could be sung by men and women alike and actually 
women began to take a greater interest in religion from his times. It 
was through such a woman, named Bibi Amro, singing one day the 
hymns, that the course of life of Guru Amar Dasi changed, who had not 
even then heard of Guru Nanak and hig successor Guru Angad. 

History records how some Sikh women played important roles in 
the lives of some of the Guru — Guru Nanak often discussed with her 
mother Triptaji about God and religion ; Guru Amar Das was initiated 
into Sikhism through Amro Bibi, daughter of Guru Angad ; Guru 
Gobind Singh was brought up by his mother Gujri in the tradition of 
the House of Guni Nanak." Tljere might have been other unrecorded 
examples of such influences by women on menfolk. An3rway it can be 
reasonably inferred on the basis of information available to us that the 
teachings of the Sikh Gurus as well as their personal dealings paved 
the way for emancipation of the Sikh women in particular and of 
womenfolk of the period in general, as no social movement works in 
isolation. Guru Gobind Singh’s role in this regard was too signi- 
ficant to be lost sight of. To him religion had become the living 
experience of God through the service of humanity — irrespective oi 
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caste, creed or sex. The Sikh women infused with a spirit of dedica- 
tion and service fought for the Gurus, but what was more important 
was that they were entrusted' by Guru Gobind Singh with the task of 
imparting education to the nation. Women became partners of their 
men in the real sense of the term. To quote a critic, “It was mainly 
the encouragement that the Guru’s followers received from womenfolk 
that made them do and dare so much. Sikh women no more belonged 
to the weaker sex ; they were as brave and selfless as any Akali 
could be.”'® 

The third SUch Guru, Guru Amar Das who owed his religious 
career to a woman was a zealous advocate for equality of men and 
women in the social and religious domains. The custom of Satee, 
prevalent then throughout India, did not find favour with him. He 
said ; they are not Settees who burn themselves with their dead 
husbands. Rather are they Satees who die from the mere shock of 
separation from their husbands.'^ Guru Amar Das like a rational 
thinker tried to study the psychology of the widowed women practis- 
ing Satee and assigned to it in most cases a motive of display of grief. 
He said : Tf they appreciate their husbands, they undergo sufficient 
pain by their death. And if they appreciate not their husbands, why 
should they be burnt at all ?'® 

His ideal of married life also offered a respectable position to 
women when he laid emphasis on love as the true basis of conjugal 
relationship : ‘They are not husband and wife who only have a 
physical contact ; rather are thqr wife and husband who have one 
spirit in two bodies.’ He was also against the Purdah system which 
was then to be found in the royal and other noble families. It is on 
record that the Guru admonished the Rani of Haripur who had once 
come to a Sangat (religious assembly) with a veil on.'® 

To know the outlook of a society towards its women the concept 
of marriage in vogue must be taken into account. We find from the 
religious texts that the institution of marriage was considered sacros- 
anct during the middle ages. All the ten acknowledged Sikh Gurus 
were married and attached great importance to this institution. Some- 
times the Gurus on invitation attended the marriage ceremonies. 
The Holy Granth, the religious text of the Sikhs refers to some customs 
and practices observed during a marriage.'' There was a custom that 
the bridegroom would ask something of his choice of the bride’s father. 
The marriage ceremony was held on an auspicious date and time. The 
newly married girl wept while going to her husband’s place. Married 
girls generally dressed themselves well, used various kinds of cosmetics 
and pleased their husbands with sweet words. A devoted wife was 
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respected in society whereas an unchaste wife was condemned and 
people did not look well at a widow or an unchaste wife when she was 
well-dressed. The wife’s devotion to her husband has been highly 
praised by Guru Nanak and others and in many of the hymns, persons 
devoted to God have been compared with the wives devoted to their 
husbands.'* According to the custom of the times, a girl once 
betrothed must marry her fiance, otherwise her family was lowered in 
public estimation. 


III 

By the beginning of tlie ISth century the Sikh women attained a 
position of status in society and no doubt the Sikh Gurus had a posi- 
tive contribution in this sphere. Even a bigot like Qazi Nur 
Muhammad who came in 17G4 in the retinue of Ahmad Shah Abadli to 
fight against the Sikhs could not but admit some of their good 
qualities^ Theft and adultery were then practically non-existent 
among the Sikhs. Persons guilty of these offences were socially boy- 
cotted. To quote the Qazi, ‘Even a thief would not rob a woman of her 
gold and ornaments, may she be a queen or a slave girl. ‘A woman 
whether young or old was addressed as ‘Burhiya’ — one who has retired 
from the world. The Sikhs had the sunplest food habits and men, 
women and children ate the same food.’ Sweet in any form — sugar, 
giir, or khand — was a favourite item with them. However on cere- 
monies like marriage etc. superior food was served. 

The Sikhs preferred simple dresses. “The Sikh women wore 
Pajamas called Suthan, made of susi, coloured cotton stuff and a 
chaddar worn over the head and shoulders, either coloured in the case 
of young women, or uncoloured, made of garha of dhotar, thick or thin 
cloth according to the seasons (for others). This upper garment when 
coloured was of dyed cloth or of phulkan i.e. worked with silk flowers, 
or of Sitari, another form of silk work ; must*women also wore a kurta 
or waist-coat. When going to another village they wore a ghagra or 
I)etticoat above the trousers, and a choli or bodice of coloured cloth.*' 
But on the occasion of a wedding or a festival including a fair which 
was a joy for men and women of all ages to attend, the garments worn 
were more ostentatious. Jewels were used by women and the social 
status of a woman was greatly determined by the quality and quantity 
of jewels possessed by her. 

On festive occasions programes of music, singing and dancing were 
gone through. Dancing was generally performed any social disappro- 
bation. 
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The violation of sexual chastity was punished with a fine. There 
was a veiy interesting custom among the Sikhs. The only mode of 
punishment for a murder was that the culprit had to give away either 
a female of his family in marriage to a person of the other party or a 
plot of land cultivable by a plough (125 bighas) or to pay a fine of 
Rs. 1,000.“ 

The daily routine of a housewife included all sorts of household 
works like grinding corn, milking cows and buffaloes, cooking food, 
fetching water, spinning cotton for home consumption besides helping 
the husband in his work of the field.® 

But the Sikhs' had never veiy pleasant times. They were 
born as if under the shadow of steel helmets. Onslaughts on their 
territory came now and then, making it impossible for a steady progress 
of the society. What was achieved by the beginning of the 18th 
century was not insignificant, but later atUicks of the execrable Nadir 
Shah and his ferocious successor Ahmed Shah brought in their wake 
anarchy, disintegration and delasement. As a result, the position ot 
women suffered much and morality was the finst casualty. ‘Each man 
had his own standard of virtue and whatever a man was able to do 
with impunity appeared to him right.’® None had the slightest prick- 
ing of conscionce in seizing the property of the widows and the 
orphans. Cheating, forgery and unnatural offences were considered 
good jokes. Woman who was once considered as man’s other hall 
assisting him to salvation from temporal as well as spiritual point of 
view during the Sikh Gurus became now a marketable commodity and 
rich people filled in their harems with rose-limbed slave girls' of the 
northern hills sold at regular markets of Lohore, Jammu, Delhi and 
other big cities.® 

As the plunderers were clever enough for the local people, money 
and ornaments were not secure though buried under ground. The 
unscrupulous Govt, officials also utilised this opportunity in filling up 
their own coffers by forcible seizure of wealth. So people became 
thriftless and spent lavishly on good food, good dresses and other 
material comforts. A huge sum of money began to be spent on 
marriages. Thus simplicity and unostentation which were the charac- 
teristics of the Sikhs left them.® 

This state of affairs continued for some time till the advent of the 
British power in India and the consequent changes in different fields 
brought out through education and various legislative enactments. 
Lastly with the achievement of freedom and subsequent declaration of 
India as a secular democratic republic professing equality of rights in 
all spheres of life for all citizens irrespective of caste, creed, religion or 
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sex, the Sikh women of to-day stand on the same footing with other 
Indian women. 

Rabindra Bharati University, Calcutta 


N. B. I *A11 the translations of the hymns have been taken from the book 'Essays 
in Sikhism* (1944 ed.) by Teja Singh. } 
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PURNIMA SINHA 


MUSIC OF INDIA III 


VOCAL MUSIC OF NORTH INDIA: CLASSICAL FORMS 
AND STYLES 


Before discussing the development of the existing forms of North 
Indian classical music, I shall briefly indicate some of the essential 
points of similarity and differences between the South and the North 
Indian music. 

Roth the systems consider Bharat Muni’s Natya Shastra as the basic 
text and also refer to such common texts as Sangeet Ratnakar by 
Sarngadev. The musicians of both North and South consider Sama Veda 
as the origin of their systems of music. Saman chants are still chanted 
in slightly different ways in North and South India. 

Upto around the 14th century there is nothing on textual record to 
indicate any dilTerence between the North and the South Indian systems. 
After this period, some musical instriunents have been modified in North 
India and some characteristic forms and styles of music development 
mainly by the musicians of the courts of difl'erent muslim emperors and 
their feudal chieftains. 

From the 15th century onwards, most of the important theoretical 
texts on music came from South India. In North India on the other hand, 
there was practically no theoretical texts or attempts at systematisation 
upto the 19th century. The present forms and styles of South Indian 
music have been developed by the following musicians : Purandar Das — 
1484, Khettrya — 1600. Around the 18th century South Indian music 
was very much enriched principally through the composition of Tyaga- 
raja. The other important figures in the development of South Indian 
music are Muthuswami Dikshitar, Shyama Shastri and Swati Thirunal 
The difference between North and South Indian music may be presented 
schematically as follows : 

North South 

1. Vocal and instrumental mUsic are 1. An in ancient India, drama, 
played separately. The ancient dance and instrumental music 
art of drama is practically lost. are often performed together. 

2. Word theme in classical music is 2. Word theme plays an important 
not very important. Tana in role. Tana in vowel is not used, 
vowel is very common. 



3. There are many ragas containing 
natural and augmented fourth. 

4. Different melodic patterns are 
classifled into Raga and Ragini. 

5. More concerned with the free 
expression of the total vision of 
the ragas, as received through 
mediation. There is not much 
conscious attempt to probe into 
the theoretical basis — tradition is 
carried through practice. Pro- 
bably more receptive towards 
expansion and innovation. 

0. Rhythmic structure is said to be 
simpler. 

7. Music is developed mostly under 
the patronage of kings. 

8. The Different Gharanas^ or 
schools of music are very secre- 
tive. 

0. The (‘xponents of music may 
even be illiterate, but execution 
is of very high standard. 


3. Natural and augmented fourth 
never appear together in a raga. 

4. Melodic patterns are classified 
into different Ragas but not 
Raginis. 

5. Tendency for strict adherence to 
rigid mathematical structure fol- 
lowing the correct sequence of 
notes according to set formulas 
and the 72 scale system, in pre- 
sentation of ragas. 


6. Rhythmic structure is said to be 
more complex compared to that 
of North India. 

7. Music is centered more around 
temples. 

8. Probably less so. 

9. Exponents are generally great 
scholars, more concerned with 
the theory, but execution is com- 
paratively weak. 


The distinction that is most apparant to a layman is very frequent 
use of Kampita variety of Gamaka (which forms an integral part of the 
raga structure) in South Indian music. In North Indian music such 
Gamakas are only occasionally used as embellishment. 

Though it is generally said that in South India, the original Indian 
musical tradition is better preserved, in a way South India has deviated 
more from the original theory by later systematisation on the ba^is of 72 
.scale system. In North India, on the other hand, the essential elements 
of Hindu music have been transmitted through practice only. The 
expansion and innovations of forms and styles that have been developed 
also seems to be within the scope of flexibility of earlier Hindu music 
theory. 

I may now say something about the genealogical frame-work ol 
transmission of musical tradition in North India : 

The central figure in any form of vocal or instrumental music of 
North India is Tansen, the chief musician of Akbar’s court. Any impor- 
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lant musician of North India comes either from Tansen's family or from 
Tansen’s disciple family or try to link himself with Tansen 
family with fictitious gcncology. I am not concerned with the 
authenticity of these lineage claims, but it is important to consider the 
fact that there is a roughly agreed version of the genealogies which carry 
considerable weight in naming of the styles of playing of the present 
exponents of music. It is likely that a good part of the genealogy may 
be correct, as one finds some corroboration with the Moghul Court 
Chronicles. At least the notions of the lineage has some spiritual 
influence in shaping the styles and teaching system of different Ghuranas, 
or schools of music developed at the courts of rulers or chieftains in 
different parts of India. The origin of vocal music have been traced 
back even before Tansen. 

Genealogical chart* of important figures in the development of vocal 
music of India is given below : 


GENEALOGY • 
Tansen 


[ 

Saraswati 


Vilas Khan 


Sadarang (A court musician of 

Mahaniiiiad Shah in 18lh 
century is known to be 
the innovator of 
Kheyal) 

Goiam Rasul 


Bahadur Khan 
(I8lh century -brought 
to Bishnupur, West Ben- 
gal, as a court musician, 
afler which Vishnupur 
became an important 
centre of Dhrupad.) 


I 

Golain Nabi 

known to have innovat- 
ed Tappn from song 
motifs of camel drivers 
Punjab) 


cf ^disciple 


Shakkar Khan 


Mahammad Khan 


d 


I 

d 


Haddu Khan Ilassu Khan 
(Popularized the present 
ft>rm of Khvyal.) 


The principal classical forms of vocal music in North India at present 

arc : 

•From “Bharatiya Badyajuntra," by J. M. Scngiipta, Calcutta, 1959 (in Bengali), 
and “Bharatiya Sangeeter Katha/' by Probhot Kumar Goswami, Calcutta, 1961 (in 
Bengali). 
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1. Dhrupad (the most popular form from around the 13lh to the 
18th centuries A.D.). 

2. Kheyal (developed around the 18lh century A.D. and is grow- 
ing in popularity today) 

3. Thumri and 

4. Tappa (developed around the 18th-19th centuries A.D.). 

In Dhrupad the theme consists of four stanzas — (1) Sihatjee, 
(2) Antara, (3) Sancharee, (4) Abhog. Dhrupad is considered to be th(? 
most sober and serene form of music. It is characlerised by a very slow 
melodic movement of clear pure notes without much cmhellishmenl and 
distinct pronunciation of the words. The only embellishment used arc 
broad glissandos. Pure Raga forms arc expressed through Dhrupad. The 
word theme is cither religious or in praise of heroes. 

The presentation of Dhrupad starts with the slow movement of Alap 
using vowels or meaningless words like tom, nom. Then the theme is 
sung and repeated with doubled and re-doubled tempo. Variations are 
made by starting the theme from different parts of the rhythm cycle/ 
There is not much scope for melodic improvisation with the theme. 
Mridanga, which is also called Pakhawaj, is used as the accompanying per- 
cussion instrument. Some of the Tals used in Dhrupad are common 
with those of Kheyal. But some characteristic Tals (c.g., Chauial) are 
exclusively used in Dhrupad. The practice of Dhrupad is on the decline. 
There are very few living exponents of Dhrupad at present. Important 
Gharanas of Dhrupad arc : Udaypur, Benaras, Bctiah, Gwalior and 
Vishnupur. 

Kheyal is at present the most popular form of classical music in 
North India. It is rich and ornamental and there is much more freedom 
tor melodic improvisation. The literal meaning of Kheyal is whimsical. 
File name might have been given by some orthodox exponent of 
Dhrupad. Word theme is quite subordinate in Kheyal. The execution of 
Kheyal needs a lot of skill and practice. ^ 

Performance of Kheyal is divided into the following sections ; 

1. Alap — or slow melodic movement with vowels expressing a 
particular Raga structure, unbound in rhythm. 

2. Theme — consists of two stanzas : Slhaee and Antara, set in 
rhythm and words. The melodic part expresses all the essen- 
tial elements of the Raga structure. 

3. Bistar — or variation and development of the Ijieme within the 
frame- w'ork of the selected Raga and rhythm. Both vow<?Is 
and words of the theme are used for melodic development. 

4. Tan — quick succession of the notes with different arrange- 
ments within the frame- work of the Raga and rhythm. 
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5. Bolton — Tan formed with the words of the theme. 

6. Sarffoin — solfa passages. 

7. Tehai — part of the Sargam or Tan repeated three times, cal- 
culated in such a way that it ends on the first beat of the 
rhythm cycle. 

Important Gharanas or Kheyal are : Delhi, Gwalior, Patiala, Kolha- 
pur, Jaipur, Benaras, Agra, Sekendrabad, Nazakabad, and Maharashtra. 

Thumri : Thumri and Tappa are considered to be comparatively 
lighter forms of classical music. Thumri is set in light Ragas like Piloo, 
tiafi, Rhairavi, Khambaj. No Tan is used. It is characterised by some 
typical melodic motifs and cadences. Foreign notes (i.c., notes outside 
the Roga) are often introduced for sweet touches. For example, in 
executing Thumri, in many cases, all the twelve notes are touched in 
Uhairavi and Piloo in such a way that the essential form of the Ragas are 
not much disturbed. Compared to Kheyal less skill or rigour in practice 
is required for the presentation of Thumri, In a way, Thumri needs 
more emotional and imaginative ability than Kheyal, without which 
Thumri becomes monotonous. In Kheyal there are more or less definite 
lules for the development of the melody. 

Lucknow, Benaras and, later on, Calcutta became the most important 
centres of Thumri, Punjab also has a characteristic form of Thumri, 
Tappa: may be described as light Kheyal with frequent application 
of a characteristic melodic embellishment. The melody progress with a 
cjuick succession of to and fro movements between neighbouring notes. 
Light Ragas like Khambaj, Bhairavi and Kafi arc suitable for Tappa. 
Tappa cannot he set in Ragas with skips and complicated movement of 
notes. Word themes arc always about love. Important centres of 
Tappa are : Punjab, Lucknow, Benaras and Bengal 

From the statements of different scholars of history of Indian music, 
it is apparent that definite authentic evidences indicating the development 
of the above mentioned forms are not available. Names of some persons 
are associated with the innovation of these forms, but there is a lot of 
difference of opinion among the scholars about the dates. As I am not 
a historian. I am not sure whether further research can ever resolve 
these discHipancies. I shall merely quote the statements of some scho- 
lars which would indicate the difficulty of coming to a definite conclu- 
sion about the exact time of development of the forms. But even 
through these confusing informations one can feel some continuity with 
the ancient Indian tradition, which seems to have been blended smoothly 
with the folk elements at different stages and has also been enriched by 
the absorption of later foreign elements from Persia and Afghanistan. 
This unifying tendency might have disturbed the distinct identity of the 
different historical stages. 
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Hinduathani or the North Indian system of music in the present form 
seems to have started taking a distinct shape from the reign of Alauddin 
Khilji (1296-1316). Alauddin was a patron of music. He had quite a 
few great musicians in. his court. The classical Dhrupad form might have 
been developed by the musicians of his court. There are differences of 
opinon among the scholars about the innovator of Dhrupad and also 
about whether Dhrupad was a continuation of ancient classical textual 
forms or a modification of contemporary folk forms. The following 
extracts from the writings of some of the scholars of history of Indian 
music would indicate the contradictory nature of the different views : 

Translated extracts from Bharatiya Sangeeter Katha, by Prohhat 
Kumar Goswami, (1961), written in Bengali. 

The three famous musicians — Nayak Gopal, Baiju Bawra 

and Amir Khasrau were at the court of Alauddin Khilji 

(p. 44). 

Dhrupad is an ancient form of music. It is not true that 
Mansingh popularized Dhrupad, The Sanskrit name of Dhrupad 
is Dhrubapad. The Prabandha songs have been mentioned by 
Bharat (2nd century A.D.), Matanga and Sarngadev. Bharat 
has described the Dhruba part of the Prabandha songs in Sec. 
32 and verse No. 483 of his Nalyashastra. Dhrupad hus been 
developed from Dhruba, The language of Dhruba was Prakrit 
Saursni . , (p^ 45). 

Baiju Bawra, a wandering Sadhu was invited to Alauddiii’s 
court ... According to experts (name has not been mentioned) 
Baiju had developed Dhrupad from Dhruba, Since Ilinduslhani 
classical music has been developed from Dhrupad, Baiju is 
known as the father of Ilindusthani music ... (p. 46). 

Alauddin invaded Debgiri in 1307 and brought Nayak 
Gopal, the court musician of Debgiri, (Soulh-India) to Delhi. 
Gopal used to sing Sanskrit Prabandha songs. After coming lo 
Delhi, he composed some Hindi Prabandha songs following the 
Sanskrit Prabandha forms. He innovated many Ragas — like 
Gouri, Purabi * . . .etc. (p. 47). 

Haridas Swami was born in 1315. Raja Mansingh and 
Tansen were disciples of Haridas Swami. It is said that the 
compositions of Haridas Swami were influenced by the style of 
Gopal Nayak and Baiju Bawra. (ibid. 85). 

* It is intere.<iting to note that the present form of Punjabi contains both natural 
and nu^ented fourth in the scale, but no South Indian Eagn contains both natural and 
augmented fourths. 
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Transplation of extracts from “Bharatiya Sangeet Hindu Musalmaner 
Yukta Sadhana” by Kshiti Mohan Sen (1949). 

Amir Khasrau innovated Dhrupad by modifying Indian folk 
musical forms during the period of Sultan Hussain and Sultan 
Alauddin (1296-1316). Dhrupad compositions of Khasrau have 
been compiled in “Ragha-e-IIind” in Persian in 1518 . . Man- 
singh classicalised the Sbursen or the folk form of music pre- 
valent in Gwalior into Dhrupad with the help of musicians like 
Nayak Bakshu and following the examples of Amir Khasrau and 
Gopal Nayak. Baiju also helped him. 

Translated extracts from “Rabindra Sangeet” by Santidev Ghosh 
(1958) : 


We know Ilaridas Swami as the Guru of Baiju, Ramdas 
and Tansen. 

Extracts from the translation of Ain-I-Akbari by Jadunath Sarkar : 

The second kind is called Deshi or applicable to special 
locality, like the singing of the Dhrupad in Agra, Gwlior, Bari 
and the adjacent country. 

Kalawanti or Bards arc well known and sing Dhrupad, 

The Dhadi women chiefly play on Daf and the Duhul and 
sing the Dhrupad, 

The Kanajri : The men of this class play Pakhawaj, ihv, 
Rabab and the Tala, while the women sing and dance. 

From the above extracts it is impossible to determine the period in 
which Baiju lived. But he is generally accepted as one of the great 
(ixponenls of llindusthani Dhrupad, It is also the accepted notion Uiat 
during the 13th to 16th centuries, Amir Khasrau, Nayak Gopal, and Raja 
Mansingh played very important roles in developing the present form of 
Dhrupad, Since textual forms of Ragas and Tals are used in Dhrupad , 
it docs not seem to be completely disconnected from the ancient classi- 
cal forms, even if it has been nourished by regional folk forms. 

Even if we have to disregard the authenticity of all these informa- 
tions from the point of view of historians, it is useful to record these com- 
mon accepted beliefs as a factor influencing the attitudes of the musicians 
of India today. It is at least evident that the musicians of India liked 
to feel a continuity and connection with the much respected great old 
musical tradition, even through fictitious genealogy and by mixing up 
contemporary forms with old names and forms through the ages. The 
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sense of continuity attained that way mi^ht have inspired the musicians 
in their pursuit of music. To understand the source cd‘ inspiration oi 
the musicians of India, the iadiefs ol' all the living exponents of Indian 
music should be collected sysleinalieally, even if Ihe information is prov(‘d 
to be historically faulty. The information giv(‘n below has -also been 
collected from the books from which Ihe extracts have been colleeled. 
Though the following diseussion deals with nu»re recent history, and the 
different writers are inor(‘ or less of Ihe same opinion, I Ik* liislori** 
authenticity of most of llie inlorinalion may he equally doiihtlul. 

After the fall ol lh(‘ Pathaii Dynasty, (lawalior became an imporlant 
state. The king. Mansing, and tht^ queen, Mriganayani De\i of (Iwalior 
w’ore good musicians and patrons of music. I'lie chief musi( ian ot 
Mansing's court was raiisi n, who Avas originally a (iaudya hraliinan )>ul 
later became a inuslini. Haridas Swami, probably a Maharashtrian 
brahman was the (iuru ol 1'anseii and Maiising. Jansen also look 
lessons from a Persian musician, Mahainmad (iawas. Tansen is said to 
have inlroduced Persian motifs in Hindu music. 

Tlie next iin()()rlanl perical in Ihe history ol Indian Jiuisic is Ihe 
period of Eini)eror Akbar ( 1 aah-lhda). Akbar was a great patron of 

inusie. 'I'hore wer<‘ maav famous nuisieians at Akbar's eourl. In llu^ 

* • 

seventh year of Akbar's n*ign, Tansen was broughi lo Akbar's court and 
became llie chi<*f eourl musician of Akbar. Four slvles of Dhrupud deve 
lop(‘cl in Akbar's eourl bv llu* dilTcrcnl musicians, including 'raiiseii are 
ihe i'ollowing: 

il) (ioudya - peact'ful and slow' 

(2) Khanclar- rich and full of variety 
l.‘l) Dagar - .simple and sweet 
(4) Nauhar intense 

I an .sen eoncenlratetl more on inelodi<’ inovemenl Ihan on rhylhm or 
words. He is said lo have innovated many Wupfk. Pul many of Ihem 
may be* old Raqas. renamed by Akbar when Ifu'y were firsl |u’(vseiiled 
before him. Bahadur Khan, a de.scendent of Tansen’s son \’ilas Khan 
eleveloped a school of Dhriqiad in Vishnupur in \\Vsl Bengal. 

Tavo imi>orlanl .styes of music were deA'(‘loped by Ihe <le.se(‘ri 
denis of Tansen's son Mias Khan and daughter SarasAvali. MosI of the 
present popular forms and schools of music are said to have been inno- 
vated by the descendcnls and disciples of these Iavo branch(‘s of Tansc n's 
descendeiils. 

Sadarang, a deseendenl of Tansen's daughter is said io br llie inno- 
vator of Kheyai. Sadarang was a court musician of Mahainmad Shah 
(luring the early part of the 18th century. But the present form of Kheyai 
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is said to have been developed by Haddu and Hassu Khan who are 
related to Sadarang through a chain of disciples. 

Tappa is known to be developed by Golam Nabi, who was also the 
descendent of one of Sadarang's desciples. 

After the fall of Moghul Empire, Audh (Ayodhya) became an impor- 
tant chieftaincy. In 1847 Wazed Ali Shah became the Nawab of Luck- 
now, the capital of Ayodhya. He tried to form a court like Delhi and 
brought all the important members of the Tansen Gharana to Lucknow. 

In 1856 Lord Dalhousi banished Wazed Ali from Lucknow on the 
charge of bad administration. He stayed in Calcutta and hundreds of 
musicians were around him at Calcutta. He is said to be Ihe innovator 
of the Thumri form. His disciple, (ianpat Rao, who belonged to the 
Gwalior Royal family, improved and developed Thumri into the modern 
form. 

Although Delhi was Ihe original ceiiln^ of Iliiulusthani music, other 
(iharanas have developed dilferent styles of presentation. The details 
of the characteristics of the si vies of dilferent Ghurunas have not yel been 
systematically recorded. Bui the connoiseurs of music can recognizr^ lhi‘ 
particular Ghnrunu to which a musicians belongs, from the style of 
y>res('nlalion. 

Maharashtra has a special position wilhin North India, riiough 
there are .some famous Hindu musicians in Benaras, Mathura and Gwa- 
lior. the imporlanl musicians of North India an‘ predominanlly nuis- 
lims. Maharashtra follows the North Indian .system of music, bill it has 
some similarity witli South India. Like South India, the exponents ot 
music in Maharashtra are mostly brahman scholars, fhe presentation of 
music is more rigidly bound by rules and there is less freedom of inove- 
inenl compared to the styles of Ihe typical Ghurunas of North India. 

In 19lh century, Bhalkhande,’’ a Maharashtrian musician and 
.scholar, interviewed many musicians all over India and collected their 
opinions on ihe structure and dilferent aspect s of music. He published 
a compilation of many popular Dhrupad, Kheipd and Thumri themes 
with notation. He organised the first music conference in 1015 at 
Baroda, where there were performances and discussions with musicians 
all over India. Within 1025, there were live music conferences. 
Bhatkhaiule founded a music college at Lucknow with help of donations 
from Nawah of Rampur. Music thus became a part of the university 
cour.se at Lucknow. Another Maharashtrian musician, Palushkar, 
(ounded music schools at Lahore and Bombay, where free music lessons 
were given. Ho had many disciples, who are at present famous 
Maharashtrian musicians. 

Bhatkhande and l^alushkar’s endeavours helped very much to extend 
Ihe scope of students interested in music. Previously, it was very dilTi- 
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cult to persuade the musicians of different GItarunas to give music 
lessons. When the teacher agreed to give lessons, a ritual called Nada 
Bandhan was usually performed. The Guru would lay a thread on the 
wrist of the disciple and promise in the name of God in the presenct* of 
his other disciples to give all his knowledge to the disciple. The disciple, 
on the other hand, would promise to ob€*y the Guru and consider him as 
his spiritual father. Thus, a permanent, sacred relationship was eslab 
lished between the Guru and the disciples. This ritual could bind a 
muslim master to a hindii disciple and vice versa. 

Since th(‘ abolition of tlu' Zamindari system and Ihe merg<^r of the 
princely slates within the last few years, the whole organisation oi 
Qharunu is changing at a fast rate. All the important exponents of 
ditTerent Gharunas are collecting in the large cities like Calcuttu, Delhi 
and Bombay. Ustad Ali Akbar Khan one of the leading instrumental 
musicians of India has founded schools for teaching music at Calcutta. 
7'hc late Ustad Bade Gulam Ali Khan used to spend six month 
at Lahore, Pakistan, and six months at Calcutta every year. The 
famous silarisl, Ustad Vilayet Khan, is also at Calcutta most of the lime. 
At Delhi, the government sponsored organisations like Sangeel Natak 
Akademy and Bharalia Kala Kendra are engaged in the development of 
music. Music is also popularised through the ;\11 India Kadio. wIktc 
Ravi Shankar used to organise many of the concerts. 

Instead of the kings and traditional connoiseurs of music, the general 
public is becoming the patron of music. Anyone who can pay school 
Ices can lake* music lessons in the music schools and the univer.silies. 
Anyone who can buy a ticket can listen to a good concert. 

Classical Indian music, both vocal and insliumental, has been intro- 
duced even in such popular mass media as movies. vSome ol Ihc movies 
arc built on the mythological life histories of such great composers as 
Tansen and Baijii Bawra. Many of the musicians of today have activel} 
participated in these* movies, adjusting their peyrformances according to 
the requirements of the medium. The musical part, however, does not 
often fit in appropriately within the setting of the movie. Some very 
specially gifted musicians like Ravi* Shankar have been eminently suc- 
cessful in adapting classical as well as folk musical themes most appro- 
priately as back ground music in a number of movies. 

There is now undoubtedly a greater scope for learning music and 
the production of musicians of average ability has been increased. But 
it is yet to be determined whether the quality is improving. The musi- 
cians hav(* to take account of the public opinion during the performance. 
There is no doubt that the general public has become more consci<ms 
about classical music. Great crowds gather around his series of music 
conferences in Calcutta from October to February. But the musicians 
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Ijavo U> include a large part of light entertaining elements in the per- 
formances by public request. Of course, there are some clubs orga- 
nised by connoiseurs of music where the number of members are limited. 
When concerts are arranged by such clubs, the musicians, being aware of 
• he appreciative audiences perform in a more sophisticated way. 

Most of the musicians of the last generation considered Ragas and 
Raginis as gods and goddesse.s, and perfect preseiilatioii of the Ragas and 
Ragninis was considered to be the best way of worshipping (iod. fhey 
also believed that the ancient sages could inl1iienc(* natural phenomena 
Ihroiigh music. 

Wc have lost such faiths and have learnt to laugh at these J)eliels 
in the present age of science. But there is a lot of doubt wlielher the 
present generation, with more ‘ralionaP beliefs, has produced musii lans 
comparable to those of the last generation. It is not an urgent problem 
to modernise the.se talented musicians, but it is essential to learn, before 
their deaths, the way they can create sucli beauty. We .should not hv 
loo proud of the quantity of production in Ihis age. hut should ( autiously 
locus our attention on the study ot the (|ualil\ . 
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BOOK REVIEW 


FOLK TALES 

ONE lU NDRED FAVOI KITE FOI.K TALES LlioM-n by Slilh Tlumipson. nuliiiii;, 

I nivc^rsily Pn\ss, Blooinin^jloii, 1008, pp. 4.‘J9. Priro 1 1 Os. iii't. 

It is pleasing that iiispile oi his age, Prof. Dr. SUIli Thompson has 
not slackened his zeal lor scholarship, and that he finds lime lo conlinue 
his life long pursuit of folklore research. Ilis latest hook which, it is 
hoped will not be last, deals with one liundrcd tales from din'erent conn 
tries of the world where the selection “has not concerned itself with local 
and historical traditions, nor with anecdot(‘s or simple animal tales 
(whether literary or oral origin) but only' with favourite folktales of 
enough length to develop a recognizable plot", lie said again that “The 
selection of the particular Ic'lling to use has come as the result of more 
than a half century of almost daily familiarity with these tales. The 
goal has been to find a version (1) that is r(‘presentalives of well-recog 
nised form of the tale-type. (2) that belongs in gcMigraphical an‘a where 
the tale is best know'n, and above all (B) that is well told". 

The tales of the pres(‘nt collection represents lhos(^ of many nations 
like Norway, Denmark, Sweden, (ire(*c<*, Russia, France, (Jcrmaiiy 
Czechoslovagia, Bulgaria, Hungary, Italy, Spain, Frotugal. (ireal Britain 
and others. Hen* is no tale from India although. Prof. Thompson, the 
M teran folklorist has eminent contribution on the Indian folktales. In 
tliis book Dr. Thompson gives a graphic picture of the skilled .slory-tellers 
of the country he has chosen. The book is an excellent e\ainph‘ of 
modern scholarship in folktales. In the page of 'Notes and Sources* 
Dr. Thompson classified tales according to type, origin and region and 
has very judiciously said — “'Fliose wishing more information about folk- 
tales and specially about ])arlicular tales lhan that givt?n'’ has bet»n 
referred lo Slilh 'Fhompson’s 'The Folktale’. (New York, and to 

Anti Aarne and Slilh Thompson’s “The types of Folktale" (FF com- 
municalion No. 184, Helsinki, 1901). • 

This very important volume, based on a clear underslaiuling and 
authentic sources is bound to b<‘ useful to research scholars, students and 
teachers alike interested in anal\\sing the basic idea and ideals that 
guided the skilled story-teller and eager listeners for many thousand 
years. There is •scope for bringing out such folktale coll('clion.s from 
India and the Indian Folklore Society or the agencies of the Government 
of India like .National Book Trust, Sahitya Akademi, etc. may lak(‘ lead 
to that direction. 


Indian Folklore Society, Calcutta. 


Samir (jihosal 



EDITORIAL 


Fehnwry, 


Subraiiuinia Bliarati's greatest achievement is probably “Panchali 
SIiapathafn'\ some of his most delightful poems are in ''Kuyil Paltu” 
which is as mystical as a dream and haunts the reader with the magic of 
its words. Here he got inspiration from Shri Aurovinda. Bharati, who was 
liorn on November 23, 1881 in a middle class rural family of Tainilnad, 
won a great place in Tamil language and literature. Many of his poems 
arc lure to the Tamil tradition, inspired by religion, both the abstracts and 
philosophical concepts. 

Bharati visited Bengal several limes when the struggle against 
oppression of the then British Government in Bengal won his immediate 
sympathy. He had great regard too for Bengal. Through one of his 
lyric, the poet issued a direct call on September 15, 1905. The English 
translation of the song runs thus — “And like a lion spurning the fox’s 
cajolry you struggle undaunted under the worst oppression (of alien rule) 
that Bharat may live and regain her glory. That Bengal. I greet thee. 
May you live long. 

Our sacred Mother, wipe olT the tears and smile. By their endless 
struggle and sacrifice your sons have become exalted, and is it not a 
mother’s pride to see her children great? And that glory on earlh is 
only yours. Bengal, I greet thee. May you live long. 

Our is a country which shall never deny us our needs ; and how then 
do we suffer alien patronage ? To die is better than to live under 
patronage. This is your motto ; for this I greet thee, Bengal. May you 
live long”. Bharati was a true votary of Swadeshi. But as Gandhiji said 
that “a true votary of Swadeshi will never harbour ill-will toward Ihe 
foreigner ; Swadeshism is not a cult of hatred. It is a doctrine of self- 
less service that its roots in love”. 

The same was the spirit that Bharati had. He loved man but he 
hated the oppressors — what may their nationality be. So the poet 
called on all people to join the struggle for Independence. His biting 
humour and devastatingly satire are pointed at the acquisitiveness and 
tyranny of those in power and was very much against the corruption. 
I’he universality of Bharati’s poems has attracted the imagination of a 
number of Bengali poets and a few of his poems have already been 
translated into Bengali. We remember all these in connection with the 
87th birthday of Mahakavi Subramania Bharati. The poems of this 
great national poet of Tamiinad who loved his native land and his people 
with all his heart and soul and hated the oppressors. This valiant 
fighter who gave his life for the people's cause, retains its appeal for the 
modern reader. 
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FOLKLORE 

VOLUME X NUMBER 3 


Gopal Chandra Mishra 

WOMEN IN ORIYA FOLKLORE 


Dr. Mishra is a lecturer In. Oriya and i» well-known to literary and 
academic circle in Orissa. Here he has described the position 
and status of Oriya women from oral traditional materials. 


^Ikiya folklore rich and splendid as it is, is of inunense of dimension 
and is handed down to us from generation to generation. Projected 
mostly again in social background, it indicates certain stages of cultural 
and literary development of the various categories of prose narratives, 
songs and ballads that are ranging from the eastern costal areas to the 
western extremities. The Oriya folklore preserve the ancient tradi- 
tions and customs of the people of Kalinga and Utkal. Undoubtedly, 
Oriya folklore, like folklore of any other parts of India, consists plenty 
of romantic tales, episodes, ballads and innumerable rural songs, bulk 
of which are characterised by a higher degree of poetic inspiration. 

1. There are many many domestic tales and folksongs which 
vividly describe the family-lifCj norms, behaviours, superstitions, 
customs, etc and also the likes and dislikes, conflicts and integrity of the 
folk people. The ballads, nursery rhymes, riddles, proverbs, sayings, 
rities, rituals are abundant in Oriya literature ^ioth written and oral, 
which provide scholars with valuable materials for the study of the 
people and thieir culture. 

The various folksongs illustrate the reactions and the behaviours 
of men and women placed in different spheres of life and faced with 
conflicts and problems. These songs and tales ranging in variety are 
packed with human emotion and sentiments, such as, love and separa- 
tion, and thus have recorded poignantly the interplay of human actions. 
The peculiar phenomena about these folksongs is that these are sung, 
nourished and preserved mainly by the womenfolk. Rather these com- 
positions are the monopoly of the women singers. Beginning from the 




common nursery rhymes and cradle songs, to the most popular marriage 
songs womenfolk dominate the arena of description. Both in content 
and in style womenfolk play a significant role. Marriage songs arei excel- 
lent and the description of budding brides contribute more to its charm 
and vigour. These songs contain advices to young brides, often compared 
to little lily. These marriage songs portray women in their natural 
garb, are songs whether preparing for the honeymoon night, for 
bathing, for conducting oneself with dignity and devotion in the father- 
in-law’s place or for grinding the turmeric. In some of the marriage 
songs the bride is depicted as one separated from her parents thus 
remembering her joyous childhood thereby weeping and weeping. 
Some other marriage songs in which the newly married girl is pining 
for her husband who is away, in another stream her tears flood the 
raining midnights and nobody knows when the hour of her reunion 
will dawnupon. In some cases the bride is tortured or humiliated by 
the mother-in-law perhaps because the brides’ fathers’ inability 
to provide dowery. It will appeal that the newly wedded girl is 
subjected to severe mental agony and she suffers from brutality. The 
marriage songs represent living people in which the woman is shown 
as the main determinant in man’s affairs. While her womanly attitude 
is consistently one of deep interest, the emotional tone of it is similarly 
notable. The women in Oriya folktales and folksongs are very much 
important and their chief interest is furnishing motives for the 
action of the heroes of the songs and tales. Sometimes women under 
the force of circumstances are individualised, marvellously carved out. 

2. The history of women-folk depicted in the Oriya folk literature 
fall into various phases, and it varies with the increase in age. To 
any student of folklore the inter-relationship of men and women, as 
revealed here must be interesting, for their enormous complexity of 
characterisation, their unique trait of universaility. The folksongs 
demonstrate fair sex in their basic instinct — instinct of self preserva- 
tion as well as reproduction. The manifold activities of the women in 
the guise of daughter, sister, wife and mother within the four walls of 
the domestic life put them both in internal and external fashion. 

The treatment of men and womeen in Oriya folksongs, their 
activities, the endurances of wife, makes admirable study of them- 
selves in social, economic, and cultural context In family and corpo- 
rate life, the women have always played an important role, being at the 
centre of home government or family administration, the central and 
supervision of the house-hold affairs being left to her responsibility. 
The village poets have drawn women with sympathy, attention and 
care and she has always been depicted as one of the determinants of 
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man's affairs. In some cases the women characters, supply motives for 
the action of men in family context . For the social customs and age 
old practices have always became deciding factors in both individual 
and collective characterisation. The following may be interesting to 
note ; 

''Keutunl Jhia kali 

Antaku sundar suna sikull 
Beke sorislamali.*’ 

Pan bhangi dia champa go 
Krushna khaib khilc 
Pan khai danta pachichhi 
Chun khair tule 
Satar Baras Athar 
Dlh kali pathar 
Anta bhanga chali dekhin 
Dih hua katar. 

Ame di bhauni kia kariba 
Gahan naiki dein padiba 
Gahan naire phutichi xnalli 
Hat badhelli tolibi boli.” 

"Ama bhalukuni rani 

Tun bhalukuni banusa kani.’* 

"'Ama bhalukuni mundarc beni 

Turn bhalukuni munda unkuni'* 

Basantaro. patar paliabi uthc 
Lo mo bayani 

To apa dakare mu ulusi uthc 
Lio mo bayani 

Padma kadhi jalc jcmanta dhatc 
Lo mo bayani 

Dhal dhal disu mohari kolc 
Lo mo bayani 

ENGLISH 

The daughter of a fisherman is black. The goldc^ stip looks nice on the heap 
of a woman and in the neck i^ the necklace. The expression indicates her position 
in family. When a girl is born, she is not liked thus to give birth to a daughter 
is not considered as auspicious. In this folksong one secs that every girl is fond of 
new clothes and fashionable ornaments, the daughter of a fisherman is fond of 
necklace and other ornaments. Here a gix^l gets affection and love from her parents 
and brothers. 

Then again. 

Oh, Champa (Champa being the name of a girl) prepares betels for 
Krushna, the use of betel has coloured the lips. For seventeen years and 
eighteen days she has been waiting. Her wait causes anxieties. 
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What will we the two sisters do, we will jump into the deep river. 
In the deep river the Malli flower has bloosomed. I extended my 
hands to pluck flowers, 

♦ ♦ * * ♦ * 

Ours is queen of Bhalukuni festival whereas yours is bamboo's 
piece. 

ih ail 

Again there are flowers in the hairs of our Bhalukuni. There are 
ants in your Bhalukuni hairs. 

The position of a daughter in family can be described from 
childhood. A girl is slowly socialised to develop into full woman- 
hood in the family, devoted to her parents, affectionate to brothers and 
sisters and faithful to her husband. She is trained to obey the family 
elders. Her calm and quietness, her silence, her innocence, her play- 
fulness, her important role in family affairs is being taught to her : 
There is a proverb in Oriya folklore which implies that when a girl is 
born, the occasion is alluded to as meant for other houses. Or that is 
like a bird that may fly away at any time. Her proper place is in her 
father-in-law’s house. At one time child marriages were prevalent in 
Orissa. A father loves more his daughter while a mother loves more her 
son. The fact that a girl sooner or later will leave her parents is often 
mentioned in the family circle and this is the reason why a girl in child- 
hood gets more affection and love than her brother. As a young 
bride, in the village life, she has shown cool and self restrained courage 
in sorrow and suffering. She is affectionate, devoted to her husband, 
duty-bound to her character. Born and brought up in tradition and 
conviction, she remains an outline figure of all that is innocence in 
woman’s character. 

Here is a song that will describe a woman in her youth : 

Aru a chaula khiriki 

Toh raijar nuanhe mun sundari 
Kete anauchhu nirckhl 

**Kakharu katilc cheki cheki kart 
Majhigar kali raita 
Solla sejare katha na loanili 
Ehl gunabanta Ohalta." 

“Leutia sag patali patali 
Adha madigala kakar 
Sola barasar Jubati toki 

Kete kani achhua chatar." 
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Barda ratire Jahna nirmal, he nuabohu 
Bada pokharire padma hamal, he nuabohu 
Gop mathurae radhlka ranj, ho nuabohu 
Gharaku sundar tune gharanl, be nuabohu. 

ENGLISH 

For cerial, fine and white rice is suHable. I do not belong to your land, oh, 

beautiful one, why do you look so piercingly at me I cut pumpkin into pieces 

the middle one for carry, I did not utter a word while I go to sleep. Such is 
my worthy husband. Leutia creeper is found in plot after plot, but the dew drops 

filled it, the sweet maiden of sweet sixteen, how you are showing yourself 

Ill the moonlight night of autumn, the moon is silver lil<e, oh sister-in-law. 

In the big tank, the lotus is merry, oh, sister-in-law. Radhlka is the queen in 
Mathura, oh, sister-in-law, you are like a jewel, oh sister-in-law. 

3. The young girl who has attained puberty is the pet of every 
one in the family. She is a rare beauty, full with idealism, feelings 
and sentiments. Her depth of feelings, as one awaiting marriage or 
already married, is indescribable. Young woman buffling with youth, 
passion, love and sentiments is superb. She is referred to as a 
rubby among the pearls. She is full of imaginations, full of honey and 
flavour. The activities of prospective young ladies are sometimes 
restricted under social discipline and order. During these important 
days of her life she gets training at her father’s place so that when 
married she would prove to be a good housewife. She is trained in 
cooking, preparing tiffin and similar house-hold duties. She is a beauty, 
rapt in joyous mood, often compared to a queen, a lotus flower, a 
Champak flower. She worships Lord Shiv, Lord Krishna to get a 
worthy husband. She is compared to Rambha, Urbasi etc. in beauty. 
Both her social and family obligations are important. 

Young married girls describe their own miseries in poignant 
language. Phaili Pali (first time, when the bride goes to her father- 
in-law’s place) Biidhabar (old worn out husband), Bhagaripur, (the 
hell of the father-in-law’s place). Koili Duta (the peacock being the 
messenger of the bride to her parent’s place Bohn (newly married 
maiden) Bhainana (the elder brother of bride) Jema Melani (farewell 
of the bride) Sati, (devoted house\yife and others. 

The following song is self explanatory. 

Maguslr dhan kiarl bas bapa he 
Turn lakhml gala dur bldesh, bapa he 
Pauaa masar alt kakar bapa he 
Kaha beke deb mukuta har bapa he 
Bide bada Jad magha makar bapa he 
Gelha 'Jematiku karil par bapa he 

♦ • * • 
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Bathia halar gabhir fera go mo ma rani 
Luca doke gharc blkil Jhla go mo ma rani. 
« * « « 
'*ESka Mahanadl Pachasa kosa he nuabohu 
Mate chhandldel dur bidesh he nuabohu. 
Bhata khat bat dhoi jart nathfli he nuabohu 
Handare bhata siheibiboli he nuabohu.'* 

« « a 

Kamal futile debalayaku he nuabohu 
Jhianka janam para Gharaku he nuabohu 
Kukuda na khae khai 
Mo nana nakhantl saru chakuli lo 
Kamu anidebi dahi mahaprabhu se 

* * 4c 

Sagada jauchhi ghidi ghidl kalo 
Dianka pokhari dein 
Bou ta mo lagi kandibu nanhi lo 
Nanata dele bhasia. 

* * * 

Chaula manaka bhata gunde lo 

Dhobani pachha ke ncu 
Bhai ganta jod kadua hcla lo 

Khali dhoba kari deu Mahaprabhu. 


ENGLISH 

Oh, father your daughter is equal to the paddy Held’s fragrance during the 
month of December-January. Today she is leaving your shelter, and the mother 
Pausa is full of cold and mist, whom will you offer your ornament ? It is bitter 
cold in Magha, oh, father, how could you forsake your daughter ? 

****** 

Oh, my mother — the well Ls sixty feet deep, knowing fully well how could 
you sale your daughter in a family of cloth dealers ? 

4c * 4c 4c 4c * 

Oh, my sistc]>in-law — the river Mahanadi is fifty miles away, how could 
you give in marriage of your nanad at such a dij^ant place. I was brought up in 
so much of luxury and comfort that I did not know how to wash my face after 
food, but to-day I am required to cook food in a big brass vassal. 

4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 

If lotus blooms, it is for the temple Similarly the birth of a daughter is for 
father-in-law's place. 

4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 

The bullock-cart is going near the village tank, Oh, mother you should never 
cry for me. 

The newly married daughter imagines how much strain and stress 
she has to face in her new set-up. There are, of course, folksongs which 
depict the ideal image of daughters and sisters who on occasions 
receive praise for their hard works and enduring qualities, their 
charming appearances. In absence of their parents and brothers, the 
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daughters or sisters do not put up ornament, do not take food, do not 
use perfume or flowers, do not wear costly dresses. This idealism of 
daughters and sisters make their position in families still important. 

4. There are songs that are connected with the religions, super- 
stitious beliefs and practices of women in various walks of life. Such 
songs are enchanting pieces of love poetiy, Vratas and Mantras and so 
on. Main feature of the love songs consists of an emotion or sentiment 
expressed for the lover or for the fulfilmenti of love. Thus we meet the 
jealous brides, charming sister-in-law or wives deserted by their 
husbands or ill treated by their cruel morthers-in-law. In most original 
domestic tales, we find pictures of young sorrowing sweet sixteen. In 
absence of husbands they are subjected to the vagaries and whims 
of mothers-in-law. The timidity of newly married brides, their hopes 
and fears illustrate the fact that brides spend miserable lives under 
trials and tribulations. The marriage songs, love songs or the songs 
referring to battles of bye-gone days are recited by the peasants at work 
in the field or forests in groups. The girls on their way to the bathing 
ghats of village ponds or river ; or travellers resting by the fire at night 
in village waiting halls often sing such songs. At weddings, the parties 
of bride and bridegroom and at other social festival the villagers sing 
songs merrily. Exchange of gifts like betels and flowers take place. 
These are the most spontaneous and brilliant songs reviving old 
memories, poignant and powerful. The music is always fresh thrilling. 
An illustration of Oriya a folksong depicting the women against the 
background of marriage and society is given below : — 

**Pahali pali bo\i dclu path! sangare aithih 
Sangare jalthllc sankakei lo adhabataku boU 
Mo nana gale jhia jauchhl boll xnelanl delelo 
Nananka muhanku jo chalnhill muhi nana 
Dhairjya dhari paranti nehe lo.” 

Here the young daughter is taking leave of her parents before 
departing for her father-in-law’s place and she is almost drowned in 
tears. Again in another song “KOILI DUTA” the daughter remanber 
her parents while going at in-law’s place and in such condition 
the entire home, neighbourhood and village seem flash before her ^es. 
Her companions of childhood days appear in her mind one after 
another. The cuckoo is appointed as messenger to carry her news to 
her village. 

“KoiU lo. 

Moha pain udl udi jibu 
Mo bou nanaku kahi 
Man udhharibu lo ; kolli.” 
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5. The village poets exhorted that women must be honoured and 
adorned by their father, brothers, brothers-in-law. The need of con- 
jugal happiness has been always enjoined upon and its absence in the 
life of a maiden has been strongly deplored. In that family where the 
husband is pleased with his wife and wife is happy with her husband 
happiness becomes assuredly lasting. At the same time purity and 
sanctity of women must be guarded. On account of her beauty, charm, 
delicacy, sweetness and softness, woman has been given a privileged 
po.sition in the societj'. A woman always needs to be protected and 
adorned. 


Jhuri 3 huri tanu khin 

Jhimitc na dise chandra badan re 

Jhuri na sarai din mo kahnu re — 

Her health is shattered day by day brooding over separation from 
her baby, at the slightest delay of her baby’s return to home and the 
his/ her long absence is simply pitiable. There are great many 
folksongs which depict the women as mother, loving and always 
anxious for the safety and wellbeing of her children. When a 
daughter-in-law gives birth to a son, she gets the affection and atten- 
tion of entire family. The Oriya folklore constitute a great number 
of pl ayers to local deities for the safe of children. To bear children is 
the most auspicious and vital duty of a woman. The fertility of a 
woman is an invaluable assets, her barreness is looked down. In Oriya 
folklore sometimes a loving mother is indentified with Jasoda. A 
married woman is always blessed as “May God grant you health, happi- 
ness, wealtla and children’’. One hundred sons are always mentioned 
in such, blessings. 

In some folksongs the mother is described as eager as possible to 
train in the art of entertainment and lighting the burden of husband, 
her daughter for her father-in-law’s house. Her shyness, delicacy and 
modesty have become proverbial. Her constitution and temparament 
being delicate and mild, she is to be treated tenderly and cazoled. 

6. The woman in the role of mother, wife, and sister has always 
provided consolation and companion to man in times of sorrow and 
distress. The following song describes a woman as a wife. 

E bate khaman se bate khaman 
Majhire jauchhi jadl 
Jadir machhaku e fulbadi 
Na pare tole chhadi 
Bali ful mar badali koli 
Nichhe tole rai^ gall. 
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Saru dhan pari nabin gori 
Saru khandi pindhi kari 
Hasi hasl kari Hiatha kahibi 
Am amruta bhunjila pari 
Tutu koli buta basini chhai 
Tam niri dham mui. 

As a wife her position is explicted and in her relation behaviour 
and acts. Love constitute principal theme of folklore. In the above 
song the wife is described as a lamp shinning in the house. She 
is tender, charming, and often compared to a piece of paddy grain. 
The husband talks to her always laughingly and almost coaxingly. As 
such woman’s security, position and privilages are always guaranteed. 
She depends on her husband and such dependence is not to be under- 
stood as her weakness. She also derives pleasure in absolute 
surrender to her husband and she I’egards her husband as the only 
source of her joy and interest in life. Many folksongs reflect the view 
that it is the husband who can rescue his wife from all wordly sins. 

She is always advised to be akin to her husband in qualities of both 
head and heart. In times of illness, she should act as a therapetic 
agent. Her youthful loveliness is the cherished dream of her partner. 
As the propagator of the race woman always enjoys precedence over 
man. 

7. Romantic tales or laiiy tales in Oriya abounding in fantasstic 
situations and increditable women characters. These stores reveal 
inordinate jealou.sy of step-mothers, and co-wives. Adventures and 
wicked princes are introduced sometime as against innocent charming 
and domesticated girls. Some of these stories may be mentioned 
here, such as Chukulia panda Kalha (the storj'^ of the beggar brahmin), 
Kaluribenta Katha, Rajapua, Maniri pua katha, (stories of the king’s 
son and minister’s son) Chari Samyat Katha (The story of four mates). 
The general background of all such stories is either epic or social. 

Each of these stories is replete with touches of women in various 
roles. The longings and desires of women are reflected well their 
anxiety for the longivity and prosperity of their husbands and children, 
the homely pictures of every day life and its problems, trails and erros 
are also there. Innocent maids,’ tortured women, devoted wives, 
loving mothers and sisters — all find their place in folklore. Many folk- 
tales or folksongs provide a picture of the sad plight of women of middle 
class society. The obscure village poets have recorded sympathetically 
the unheard crisis of agony. They lay stiess on their women characters. 

Next in literary and social importances are the women described 
in the votive tales among which the pathetic legendary story “Ta Poi” 
(The youngest daughter of a merchant king in a family of seven 
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brothers and seven sisters-inlaw) strikes one as a wonderful and 
enchanting. “Ta Poi” was liked .by her parents extremly whenever 
she made any demand that was then and there granted. But darling 
“Ta poi” after- the death of her parents was very much tortured by her 

seven sisters-in-law, when her seven loving brothers were away on a 
oversea trade. To add to this, one Brahmin widow instigated the 
si.sters-in-law against “Ta poi" and argued that she might as well prove 
the potential enemy to them when their husbands would return from 
oversea trade. On this, the seven sisters-in-law except the youngest 
one, got fur ious and “Ta Poi”, once, the darling of her parents and 
br'others, was forced to look after the family goats. 

In tattered dress “Ta Poi” was wondering in the dense jugle, 

hunger and thirst stir-ing in her face, with a herd of goats. Among all 
the seven sisters-in-law rrnly the youngest one was somewhat kind and 
well disposed towards “I’a Poi” and at times she used to give her food 
sec-retcly. One day it so happended that the favourite he-goat of the 
eldest sister-in-law got lost in the dense forest. This enraged the 
eldest sister-in-law to beat “Ta Poi” mercilessly and further she was 
ordered to run to the jungle and find out the favourite animal. 
Dejected and hungi-y “I’a Ptri’ in that piU:h dark night entered the 
jungle to fetch the goat back. Dur ing her .sojourn she stumbled upon 
the village goddess “MANGALA”. “Ta poi” kneeling down before 
“THE GODDESS MANGALA” woi-shipped her- and offered her the only 
handful of raw r-ice which the youngest sister-in-law had kept concealed 
in her tatter-ed cloth when she wrrs beaten and driven from the house. 
“Ta poi” cried before the Goddess “MANGALA” bemoaning her bad 
luck. At this cr'itical hour, hearing her ci-y a man approached her 
and gradually it was known that he was nobody but the youngest 
brother of "Ta poi”. All the seven brothers had returned and their 
.ships were at ancher at the river- side. Tapoi was taken to the ship after 
bath, .she was presented valuable clothes and jewellery. Next morn- 
ing when the wives of the seven brothers as.sembled is the river side to 
perform the “Welcome to the Boats” ceremony, all the bi'others in one 
voice enquired first of “Ta poi” and the sister.s-in-law replied that Ta 
poi was lying ill at home. On this false reply the seven brothers 
directed their wives except the wife of the youngest brother to go to 
the .ship in deep water where ther-e is a goddess to be worshipped. 
When the sisters-in-law reached the ship, they were as if thunder 
to notice that the goddess was no <dher than “Ta poi” henself in new- 
dress and jewellery who was beaten, tortured and driven out by them 
in the pi-evious evening. “Tapoi” w^as seated there with a sharp knife 
in her hand. As instructed by her brothers she with great pain cut 
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off the noses of each sisters-in-law as they approached her to worship 
one after another. Thus, in utter shame they fled to the jungle where 
they were devoured by the tigers. All the brothers with their darling 
sister “Tapoi” and the wife of the youngc.st brother returned home, 
married again and thus settled down happily. This votive festival is 
observed by unmarried girls in the villages in memory of Tapoi's 
pain and sufferings and in emulating of her pure character. 
The story of Tapoi represents maritime activities in ancient Ori.ssa and 
the family and social condition of all sea going merchants in those days. 
The jealously of sisters-in-law, their cruelty and on the other hand the 
tolerance of young giids like “Tapoi” are reflected in such stories. The 
Goddess “A^ANGATA” is a .symbol of protector of young girds seeking 
her divine blessirrgs. There are sovcr’al vows or vrataa observed by 
women in villages of Orissa from time imnrcmoidal and the main object 
of these vrutan is to wi.sh long life and happiness to their families. 
These Vrata Kathas (ritual tales) play an important part in the I'eligi- 
ous and cultural life of women of Utkal. Mention may Ire made of 
some of the “VRATA KATHAS”— “SOMNATII VRATA KATItA”, 
“MANGALRAR OSHA" “BUDHEI OSMA” NAGULI CHATRURTHl 
VRATA, BALI TRUTIYA. Sometimes a typical account of the woi'-. 
shipping brides is found in the Vrata Kathas. In most of the Vrata 
Kathas the idea Ls to eulogise ideal and devoted housewives and to 
emphasi.se the importance and value of observing a particular Vrata 
during the year. In most cases their back-gound is epic or paurunic. It 
has always been the practice with the folk bards to portray g(K)d women 
and emphasise on their good qualities as against haughty and quarrel- 
some ones. 

When we examine all what have been said hero, we find that the, 
precepts and folk sayings carry fundamental teachings. And by their 
nature and number wo can study the chara(.ter of the men and women 
who created them The pre.sent study which has been written at 
the request of the editor to whom writer owes»his obligations and. debts 
for helpful suggestions. 

Depl. 0 / Oriya. Ravcnshaiv Colley^, 

Cuttack, (Orissa). 
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Pradyot Kumar Maity 


CO-WIVES IN BENGALI FOLKLORE 


Dr. Maity is a lecturer in History, Tamralipta Mahavidyalaya, 
Tamluk, Midnapur. He has a foreign degree and is an old 
contributor of this journal. Here he has discussed an interesting 
topic in his usual style. 


I 

P 

oiiYUAMY is an ancient practice in Ijidia. I'he antiquity of this 
practice may be traced back to the early Vcdic period.' In ancient 
India polygamy was prevalent among both the upper and lower classes, ' 
though ordinarily it was not encouraged by the earlier legal literature.' 
However, references to iwlygamous marriages are often found in 
ancient Indian literature. Similar marriages have been current in 
India till recently among the Hindus but tlie India Government has 
passed a law against tliis practice. The practice of polygamy which 
had its origin in early times, has persisted throughout the ages in 
India. Similar is the case in Bengal.* A critical survey of the folk- 
lore materials of Bengal gives us an idea about the institution of 
polygamy and the life of co-wives. The present study is an attempt 
to trace the image of co-wives as reflected in Bengali folklore. 

In Bengal the co-wife is termed as the satin — a term of heart- 
burning. From the chhadas (verses) of the vratas, the prabads (folk 
proverbs), the legends and the stories which belong to the domain of 
folklore, we find glimpses of life and characters of co-wives in Bengal. 
These folklore materials of Bengal reflect the inner feelings, desires, 
aspirations, status and jealousies of women as first wives and as co- 
wives. Folklore materials record that though monogamy was usual, 
yet polygamy was pr evalent in Bengal among both the upper and lower 
classes. We are told in the story of the merchant Dhanapati as found 
in the Chandimanyal-kavya, that Dhanapati married Khullana as his 
second wife simply out of lust.' In the same text was also find that 
being a member of the low caste Dharmaketu, the father of hunter 
Kalaketu, had decided to marry for the second time as no child was 
born for a pretty long time to his first wife. However, before the 
acceptance of a second wife by Dharmaketu, a son was born named 
Kalaketu by the grace of the goddess Mangal Chandi to his first wife 
and the idea of maiTiage for the second time for the barrenness of the 
first wife was abandoned.® 



In the principal legend of the Manasamangal-kavya (i.e. the legend 
of the merchant Chando, Behula and Lakhindar) we also find a 
reference to the practice of polygamy by lower classes. When Behula 
w’as floating with the corpse of her husband on a raft of banana stumps 
in the river, she was met on her journey with an angler named Goda 
who being infatuated with the beauty of Behula, proposed her to marry 
and promised to give her better protection than his first wife.’ More- 
over, the number of polygamous marriage upto seven is also reflected 
in folklore. There is a proverb. 

>It^ i“ 

ENGLISH 

As the seven co-wives manage the household, 

the mistress of the family (mother-in-law) is neglected. 

A. similar reference is also found in the folk literature of Bengal. 
In the Chamlimangal-kuvya we find that when the merchant Dhanapati 
accepted Khullana as his secand wife, his first wife Lahana became 
neglected by her husband. Lahana met her friend Lilabati, a Brahman 
by caste and lamented before her for a change in her husband after the 
coming of the co-wife Khullana. Lilabati tried to pacify her by saying 
that she had also six co-wives but she was never disheartened.’ 

Thus we find from our above discussion that a second wife is 
accepted either out of lust (as in the cases of Dhanapati and Goda) or 
for the barrenness of the first wife (as in the case of Dharmaketu) and 
that the number of polygamous marriage upto seA^en was also current 
in Bengal. 


II 

The coming of co-wife is not desiretl by the first wife as the life of 
the latter becomes miserable which is evident from the following 
speech used by the first wife. 

4^1 I 

f ll'" 

ENGLISH 

When I waB alone, I was loved by all os a goddess, 
the Co-wife has come, and I have become as neglected as a 
^ , dog of the dustbin. 

With the arrival of the second wife, the first wife passes her days 
with sorrow and suffering. The first wife remains very busy during 
the day time but at night she suffers much more pain as the husband 
deprives her from his sweet company and shares the bed of his second 
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wife. The mental reaction of the first wife is known from the following 
prv>verb. 

ENGLISH 

My day rolls on some-how unnoticed. 

But my nights arc painful due to my co-wifc. 

Since; the arrival of the co-wife, the first is not only deprived from 
the company of her husband at night but also suffers m various ways. 
The first wife suffers at the hands of her co-wife. Moreover the co- 
wife's brother causes trouble. The following is the words of regret. 

C«ni 

KNGUSH 

I have been suffering much since my ro-wife has come, 

And now my co-wffe’s brother (who perhaps resides in the 
family) also causes much trouble to me. 

We also find similar words of lamentation. Co-wife herself is 
dangerous but her relatives are also very dangerous to the first wife or 
vice versa. That the co-wife's relatives become more dangerous to the 
first wife or vice versa is found from the following expression. 

ENCiUSH 

The ill-treatment of a co-wife may be tolerable. 

But that of her relatives is unbearable. 

Sometimes such a condition has arisen that the first wife has to 
leave the house. When she is on the way, she also sees that the 
father of her co-wife is approaching. At that time she makes the 
following remark which is veiy significant to trace the character of the 
father of a co-wife. 

C*lf5f l'* 

ENGLISH 

When I leave the house due to the ill-treatment of my co-wife, 

On the way I see that my co-wife’s father is coming. 

This proverb reflects the character of the father of co-wife who 
also participates in the conflict between his daughter and the first 
wife of her son-in-law. It may be the case that the co-wife is being 
instigated by her father to make the life of the first wife miserable. 
The strained relations betwewi the first wife and the co-wife becomes 
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more complicated due to the interference of their fathers as it is 
evident from the above speech. 

From our above discussion it is clear that when the first wife was 
alone, she was loved by all ; but with the arrival of her co-wife, her 
position becomes more unstable and miserable. She suffers trouble 
not only from the co-wife but also from her relatives. 

The first wife always remains busy to satisfy her co-wife. A 
survey of the day to day life throws much light on this point. One 
day the first wife had cooked broth of khalse fish which was not liked 
by the co-wife as the khalse fish was not usually cooked in this way. 
The co-wife became angry and decided not to take meal. The first 
wife became anxious at the step of the co-wife as she knew well that 
if the co-wife was disatisfied she would be deprived from the 
sympathy of her husband. Their husband would be more unsympa- 
thetic to the first wife as he has then more adicted to the second wife 
(co-wife). The following is the statement made by the first wife. 

i 

51^51 nn «?r ii“ 

ENGLISH 

As I have cooked broth of kluitse fish today, 

My co-wife becomes angry with me and now I shall have to request her to eat. 

The coming of co-wife in general is undesirable. Especially when 
a sister as a co-wife comes, she becomes the source of great trouble to 
her elder sister (i.e. to the first wife). There is a fine expression in 
folklore where it is stated that if another woman as a co-wife comes, 
she may be tolerable ; but if her own sister comes as a co-wife, she is 
intolerable as she gives much trouble to her elder sister. The follow- 
ing proverb reflects the idea. 

«ITS1 blC®, 

C^TJl i"* * 

ENGLISH 

Other woman as a co-wife may be tolerable. 

But a sister as a co-wife becomes the sources of great trouble. 

Ill 

Now let us ^y something about the relations between the co- 
wives. The co-wives never believe each other as their inimical 
relations know no bounds. Folklore material give sufficient evidence 
to this point. References to the story of hostile relations between the 
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co-wives are found in many Bengali fairy tales. Even we hear in 
these tales that sometimes a cx)-wife murdered another co-wife by 
using poison in food. The following proverbs throw light on the 
inimical relations between the co-wives. 

cwi, fpfSi c^i i” 

ENGLISH 

A co-wife may be compared with a cobra ; 

So if she offers sugar to another co-wife. 

That should be left aside. 

^list's 1‘* 

ENGLISH 

To eat something in the house of a co-wife (by her another co-wife) is nothing 
but to eat stool. 

Thus generally co-wives cultivate unfriendly and strained relations 
between themselves as is evident from the above proverbs. 

ENGLISH 

I am ready to sacrifice my husband to Yama (the Regent of Death), 

But I cannot allow him to my co-wife. 

This remark has been made by a wife who has lost all S3mipathy 
of her husband due to another wife to whom her husband has been 
more attracted. A husband’s partiality to a particu^^^.wife and 
negligence to other is also reflected here. Being jealous or her co- 
wife's fortune, the neglected wife has made this remark and decided 
to, take revenge on her co-wife till she survives. 

Sometimes a neglected wife tries to draw the empathy of her 
husband by pointing to her husband about his partiality to her co-wife. 
The proverb is the following. 

«fTf^ C^'e wtf^, I 

ii“ 

ENGLISH 

I know each and everything:, nothing is unknown to me. 

You offer ornament of gold to my co-wife, but have deprived me from this. 

There Ls also evidence recorded in folklore that mostly it is the 
husband centering whom the quarrel between the wives begins. 
Moreover after the death of the husband the friendly relations between 
the wives establish. The following proverb reflects the truth. 

m '«t»l 5’9T, i*‘ 

ENGLISH 

It is good that the husband has died, two co-wives cultivate friendly 
relations between themselves. 
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Though the co-wives usually cultivate strained relations, there is 
also a reference in the Chandimangalnk(ivya where we find that Lahana 
and Khullana, the two co-wives of the merchant Dhanapati cultivated 
friendly relations from the beginning which was not liked the maid- 
servant Durvala who made a breach between her two mistresses — 
Lahana and Khullana. Then the inimical i'elations between Lahana 
and Khullana started.^ 

To a husband second wife is more dear than the first wife in the 
case of two wives. Natural beauty of the youth of the second wife is 
the vital cause of attraction. So the first wife is often neglected. We 
are told in the Chandiinangal-kavya that as a protection against this 
negligence unscientific medicines and charms were used by Lahana 
as advised by her friend Lilabati to win over the sympathy of her 
husband Dhanapati and to repulse her husband’s attraction from her 
co-wi^e Khullana.®’ But unfortunately the quack medicines and charms 
were of no effect on Dhanapati.^^ 

■ Of course it is recorded in the same text that Lilabati who pres- 
cribed the unscientific medicines and charms to Lahana, herself was 
successful to win over the full sympathy of her husband as well as ot 
her mother-in-law and sister-in-law by using unscientific medicines 
and charms. She was given marriage to a man who had already six 
existing wives ; still she controlled her husband with the help of quack 
medicines and chapns.^* The story of the use of unscientific medicines 
and charms in tuch occasion is also heard even today in Bengal. 

IV 

A man having more than one wife lives under one roof (in one 
house). Whenever a number of wives of an individual live in a same 
family, the mistress of the family (the mother-in-law) is neglected. 
None of the wives takes care Of the mother-in-law as all of them 
remain busy with strives between themselves. The proverbs where 
we find light on this point are as follows. ♦ 

(’It'®) 

i“ 

ENGLISH 

As the two (seven) co-wives manage the household, 

The mistress of the family (mother-in-law) is neglected. 

Or, 

C'<rT»ft9 iiVi 

ENGUSH 

O God (Allah), save the family where two wives live together. 
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Whenever a number of co- wives live in a same house, they find no 
mental peace among themselves. They are to suffer much trouble and 
pain. The following proverb reflects the idea. 

tip? i*“ 

ENGUSH 

When seven co-wives live together. 

They find no mental peace. 

Sometimes different wives of an individual live in separate places. 
Whenever a co-wife comes to the house of her another co-wife, the 
former is very badly received by the latter as it is reflected in folklore. 


V 

In Bengal womenfolk obseive many vratas (religious vows) for 
the fulfilment of specific desires. The Senjuti vrata is one of them. 
It is generally believed that if the maidens observe this vrata, they 
would be successful in their hearts’ desires. This vrata is to observe 
every day from the last day of Kartika (Oct.-Nov.) to the last day of 
Agrahayana (Nov.-Dee.). 

We have already said that the coming of co-wife is not only 
undesirable but also painful to the Bengali women. For this the 
maidens of Bengal pray to God by observing the Senjuti vrata so that 
the co-wives will never come to their future married lives. The status 
of co-wife in Bengali society is inferior to that of the first wife. 
Especially in the eyes of the maidens, the status of co-wife has ever 
been very low as we find in the chhadas (verses) of the Senjuti vrata. 
The following chhadas of this vrata reflect the attitude of the maidens 
to co-wife.** 

I 

ENGUSH 

Let my waist be like (the shape of) a wooden dawharti (a small drum). 

May I be the beloved of my husband 

(Then) my co-wife will be -jealous (of my fortune) 

And she will cry day and night. 

From the above chhada it is clear that the maidens use abusive 
languages to co-wives. They not only use abusive languages but also 
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prepare themselves to take many more drastic measures against co- 
wives. The following chhadas of the same vrata reflect the idea. 

<lTr“v?l1 

ENGLISH 

0 Broom stick, O Broom stick, O Broom stick 

1 will t>eat off my co-wife out of my sigrht with the help of a broom. 

From the above chhadas of the Senjuti vrata we find the attitude 
of the maidens to co-wife and the maindens also seek a way of escape 
from the life o* co-wife. 

But in the second thought they change their attitude, thinking of 
the longstanding practice of polygamy — a practice which cannot be 
eradicated by prayers only. Then they say ; 

^ J11 1 

*1^51 C^R ^ I 

ENGLISH 

Mirror, Mirror, lot there be no co-wife. 

If she comes, let she die soon. 

Next they become more realistic and pray to Lord Siva in the 
following words : 

^T7:»r? 'sitfii I 

ENGLISH 

O Lord Siva, bless me so that my husband will be a king ; 

My co-wife will be a slave, and 1 may go to my father’s house once in 
a year. 

Thus from a critical analysis of the above chhadas of the Seenfuti 
vrata it is clear that the maidens show hatred to the life of co-wives in 
the beginning but finally they are to surreftder to the social practice of 
accepting co-wives and of becoming co-wives themselves. 

* VI 

In the following pages we have traced the inner feelings, desires, 
aspirations, status and jealousies of women as first wives and as co- 
wives as depicted in Bengali folklore as far as possible. Moreover the 
attitude of the maidens to co-wife has also been traced here. The 
present study gives emphasis on the concepts of day to day life of the 
folk women that cannot be traced from any other source and here lies 
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the importance of the functional value of the folklore of a particular 
society. The status of co-wife Ci.e. except first wife) in general, has 
ever been very low in society and they have been the subject of 
criticism by all especially the female membrs of the locality. Co-wives 
were and are usually dangerous. They become so as they were 
directly or indirectly supported by their husbands. 

Thus some aspects of the picture of Bengali society from the early 
mediaeval period down to the second quarter of the present century 
have been traced here from folklore materials. * The present study 
also helps us to understand the importance of folklore materials in the 
field of social history.* 

*I am grateful to my friend Mr. R. K. Hazra who haa kindly gone through this 
article and haa suggested a few improvements. My initial debt go to the editor 
Folklore" for his providing idea in writing such an article. 
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WOMEN IN THE FOLKSAYINGS OP ORISSA 


Professor Dr. K. B. Das is a renowned scholar, a poet and a 
distinguished folklorist of Orissa, who is also a member of the 
contributing Editors of this journal. The subject he has treated 
is not only interesting but also thought provoking. 


T 

HE character portrayed in folksayings or proverbs may not be a 
fully developed one as one can find it in a novel or a drama. For a 
proverb is too narrow a field to afford scope for full development ot 
characters. It depicts in one flash one aspect of the human character. 

There are hundreds of proverbs that depict the king being whimsi- 
cal and foolish, the money lender miserly and hateful, the mother-in- 
law wilful and arrogant, the daughter-in-law sad but revengeful, the 
neighbour un-sociable and quarrelsome in Orissa. Being lively in the 
lips of the traditional reciters they provide us in a world of every-day 
experiences of the common man. These characters may be divided 
into (1) family, (2) neighbours and villagers. 

1 : a. The joint family is still an important institution in India, 
tied and united in a bond of affection. The father is the chief earning 
member. Grown-up sons supplement the family income. An ideal 
father is a dynamic personality and occupies a commanding position in 
the family. He inspires his family members at eveiy step. 

1 : b. The influence of the mother is the most significant. For 
her the object of life is to endure life. Her faith in the supreme make 
her endure all hardships of life. She is the most sacred and most self- 
sacrificing character on whose integrity the joint family rest. Status 
and stability of the home cannot be retained unless she be clever. 
There is a proverb in which we know that if the Sal tree be used as 
posts, the palm as refters, cane as ropes and if the housewife be 
sensible, then the house lasts long. The old and experienced housewife 
is able to maintain a balance in the family. She creates a feeling of 
equality among its members and does not permit it to disintegrate with 
her rash actions. The father is unable to maintain the family with 
heaps of gold and jewels while the mother does it with a handful or 
husk powder is a popular belie' in Orissa. , 

1 : c. The marriage of the daughter, considered traditionally SM 



die highest virtue for the parents, proves to be the hardest job for the 
family, rniere is a belief that the luck plays an important part in 
solution of this complicated problem. The daughter is to marry in a 
family with which she was related in her previous birth. As one 
takes his bath in the river of the place of pilgrimage however muddy, 
so one should marry a girl of one’s own caste however ugly. A hand- 
some girl of one’s own village is not chosen for marriage for familiarity 
breeds contempt. An ideal daughter ,is an asset to two families i.e. 
that of the father and the father-in-law, while an opposite one is a 
burden to both. All these knowledge we get from different kinds of 
proverbs that are in action. 

1 : d. A daughter is considered as selfish than a son. Usually she 
likes her parents as long as they could send presents. When disconti- 
nued she snaps all relation with them. The mother and the daughter 
may go to the temple together. But desires they express for fulfilment 
by God are generally different. Death of a daughter before marriage is 
no doubt a sad incident. But sometime it is a relief. There goes a 
.saying ; — 


Bitter curry, debt un-obtained 
Daughter's death — sad incidents indeed 
But serve better ends afterwards. 

1 : e. Widowhood is considered as a more sorrowful incident than 
daughter’s death. A widowed daughter is taken as a curse to the 
family. A widow is as irresponsible and carefree as a bull which 
admits no bond. A grown up daughter should not be kept long in her 
fathers’ house. She is spoiled as pure ghee retained unused long at 
home. The social position of the father of the daughter is lower than 
that of the father of the son which we know from a number of Oriya 
proverbs. Acceptance o* dowry over the marriage of the daughter is 
considered a sin. 

1 : f . A youngman is advised to mar^y a lady of fair complexion 
and restrain her from the very start of conjugal life. A son-in-law 
staying long in the father-in-law’s house is condemned. He suffers 
very badly. He has no freedom of action and has no scope for develop- 
ment of his personality. 

1 : g. A bright picture of the happy conjugal life is drawn in 
some Oriya proverbs. The husband falls ill. The devoted wife spends 
all her savings towards the medical expenses and also worships and 
prays to god for his recovery from the disease, for husband’s love is the 
only solace for her to live. Sometime these are taken as exaggeration 
by some and disliked by the mother-in-law and sister-in-law but that 
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does not matter to Ixo*. Nobody takes a serious vie>v of the squabbles 
between the husband and the wife. One such incident is described 
satirically in a folksaying. Once due to misunderstanding and harsh 
woids the husband and wife came to blows to each other. Naturally, 
as it happens, the husband beats his wife. The wi<e nonco-operated in 
domestic work and sat idle. The husband had to do all household 
duties. Unexperienced to such work he burnt his moustache and the, 
wife enjoyed it very much. This is expressed in the following sayings. 

*Did 1 marry you only to be beaten with fists ? 

All right, if you beat me — go and cook. 

Thank Gk>d. your moustache is burnt 
while blowing the hearth. 

Tliat is how you arc paid back in your own coin. 

1 : h. Daughter-in-law’s first coming to the mother-in-law’s house 
is not always welcomed. She is sometime considered as a lady of ill 
omen thus her first step for the entry in her husband’s house is linked 
with the serious illness of her husband. She is turned out and 
refused her entry. Then the articles which she brought along with her 
as dowry are also thrown out. This is beautifully mirrored in the 
popular sayings of Orissa. 

1 : i. A pretty and virtuous lady is sometime made to sleep on 
the floor all alone. This speaks of the worthlessness of her husband 
who falls in love with an unchaste woman and divorces her. A pro- 
verb describes this in the following way : 

*The unchaste lady enjoys the softest bed 

The queen of the house is treated as a maid servant 

Milk remains unsold after strenuous drive in the street. 

A divorced wife is offered with maintenance, but she retorts that 
she is a girl of sixteen, 'oods and clothes alone cannot satisfy her. 

1 : j. The daughter-in-law sometimes leads a miserable life in the 
house of her mother-in-law. So the marriage and the consequent 
taking away of the bride by the son-in-law is considered asi unhappy an 
incident as the carrying away of her by a tiger. Neither the mother-jin- 
law nor the sister-in-law has any affection for her. Often they come 
into quarrel with each other. The sister-in-law takes the side of the 
mother-in-law in her quarrel with the daughter-in-law and whispers 
all her secrets to the mother by which the mother gets irritated. This 
sister-in-law or ‘Nanad’ in some family is a source of constant trouble 
to her. But as soon as she gets married she too become a daughter- 
in-law and undergoes all the hardships herself in the manner her 
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tm>thers*s wife used to get After the marriage of this sister-in-law 
daughter-in-law’s sufferings come down to some extent but then she 
wants the death of the mother-iii-law in order to get rid of her control 
in family affairs. Here is an example to that effect 

‘Will my mothcr-in-law die ? 

May X be the housewife ? 

'Will goodluck favour me ?’ 

‘My sisteivin-law is as quarrelsome as a co-wife. 

Will she die ? 

I will then pray and worship God 

Going at the place of basil plant 

1 : k. Co-wives are known as quarrelsome and revengeful. If 
there is co-wives and if they quarrel, the home becomes a hell. When 
no occasion for quarrel is found, one is advised to marry a second wife. 
In their zeal for revenge one may even kill her husband if he is neglect- 
ful to her. A co-wife is unable to foresee the danger coming upon her- 
self and rather enjoys her co-wife undergoing all sufferings of 
widowhood. 

2 : a. Some greedy parents brought about marriages between 
young girls in their first bloom of beauty and wealthy old men in obser- 
vance of certain orthodox conventions. The picture of an old bride- 
groom shamelessly smiling and the young girl weeping bitter tears — a 
match of inequality and prospective widowhood for the bride is really 
one of sorrow and disgrace. The old fool has no reason to be happy 
for she is meant to be enjoyed by others. Poverty is preferred to 
marriage with an old and affluent person. 

*A palace for residence 

An old husband ' 

Tears flow 

A cottage for residence 

A young husband 

Smiles grow.’ 

2 : b. Most proverbs carry the stamp of autocracy and oppression 
which was the order of the dqy in Orissan States till recently. The king 
uses all sorts of violent for realisation of taxes. His subjects are 
compared to ginger. Juice comes out when ginger is struck hard and 
pressed. So are the subjects. They pay taxes all right when violent 
pressure is exerted on them. There goes a proverb 

‘If you like to stay 

in kingdom of a Raja. 

Do not cover voup out-house’. 
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For that will create the impression that the owner is a. well- 
to-do person and the despotic ruler may order to carry away all his 
movable property. Let us conclude the study with the following 
proverb which depict a fine picture of rural life : — 


How do you know goddness of a friend ? 

He sympathises in sorrow. ^ 

How do you know goodness of a wife ? 

She serves her husband well. 

How do you know cleanliness of a village ? 

From the washing ghat of the pond. 

How do you know goodness of a son ? 

He supports the father in old-age. 

How do you know goodness of a mother-in-law ? 

If she be sociable. 

How do you know goodness of a daughter-in-law ? 

If she serves good dishes. 

How do you know goodness of a husband ? 

If he loves his own lady. 

How do you know goodness of a monoy-lendcr ? 

If he talks sweetly. 

How do you know goodness of a brother ? 

If ho helps you against the enemy. 

How do you know goodness of a rich man ? 

If he feeds hundreds and thousands. 

How do you know goodness of a servant ? 

If he responds to his master’s call. 

How do you know goodness of an old man ? 

If he prays to God everyday. 

Thus a proverb can be said to be a criticism of life under various 
cii'cumstances and this is true not only in case of Oriya proverbs but 
also in the proverbs of other places of the world. 

Department Oriya, Kavenshaio College. 

Cuttack. 
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WOMAN IN FOLK AND ELITE TRADITIONS— 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


Dr. (Mrs)Shrlrama Indradeva la an Indologist Her dissertation — 
‘^Social Philosophy of Later Smrltis** has earned her name as a 
critical scholar. 'She has contributed her papers in different 
standard journals of India and abroad* 


T 

HERE is a general impression that social relationships and culture in 
the elite and folk strata of society 'are essentially different in nature. 
Consequently it is taken for granted that the status and role of woman 
in the classical and folk segments arc basically different from each 
other. However, an objective analysis of the content of the classical 
and folk traditions in Indian Civilization would reveal that this is not 
so. In this paper an attempt has been made to bring this out. While 
analysing the data from the two traditions and outline of the image of 
woman in both the traditions will have to be constructed. This by 
itself is an interesting and a challenging task. But our chief emphasis 
shall remain on comparing the classical and folk images on significant 
points. 

In order to compare the images of woman in the classical and folk 
traditions in a proper perspective it is necessary to have a correct idea 
of the nature of inter-relationship of these traditions themselves. One 
significant fact to be noted is that eventhough the sophisticated 
classical tradition which thrived primarily in urban centres came in 
close contact with folk culture, it never threatened the existence of the 
latter. This is in sharp contrast to the relationship between the 
modern urban culture and the folk culture. It is well-known that with 
the impact of modem industrial culture, folk-culture tends to decline. 
The modern industrial civilization swallows up folk-culture. What 
then is the reason of this ‘difference? How did the fblk-culture 
survive and even strengthen itself despite close contact and constant 
interaction with the culture of the elite in the ancient and the medieval 
times ? The answer to this question lies in the fact that while the 
values of the modern urban culture are basically antigonistic to the 
values of the folk, the traditional elite culture shared an essentially 
common weltmchuaang (world view) with the folk culture. The 
modem urban ideas of individualism, activism, competition and 



unlimited acquistiveitess are fundamentally antithetical to the folk 
way of life based on co-operatoin^ contentment and traditionalism. As 
against this, the traditional elite culture was based on the same meta- 
physical notions and mundane goals which inspired the culture of the 
folk. Naturally, the basic social institutions, values and attitudes were 
the same in the two traditional streams of culture. Because the basic 
ideas underlying the two streams of culture were not antithetical, they 
could freely borrow elements of culture from each other, without the 
fear of threat to their own pattern. In fact there has existed for 
millenia a relationship of give and take between the classical and folk 
traditions in the fields; of literature, music, visual arts, metaphysics and 
religion. Numerous forms of folk poetry, motifs of folktales, folk 
melodies, popular metaphysical notions and deities were taken over 
by the elite and integrated in the classical tradition with some modifica- 
tion and refinement. At the same time the folk culture has all along 
been borrowing elements from the classical tradition and integrating 
them with its own fabric. There is undoubtedly a difference in the 
nature of the elite and the folk traditions but, it lies not in the basic 
spirit or content but in the degree of sophistication, systemization and 
self consciousness. For instance, both the elite and folk poets sing of 
the frolics of Krishna but the difference is that of the degree of refine- 
ment of form. 

In view of this relationship between the elite and folk streams of 
culture in traditional civilization, it would not be wrong to expect 
essential unity in the assessment of the status and role of woman. In 
both the strata, the patriarchal joint family has been the corner stone 
of the whole social structure. And it would appear that the require- 
ments of the solidarity of the joint family necessitated a subservient 
position for woman. Both in traditional elite and folk traditions, man 
is the master and the guardian and woman i^ expected to obey him and 
to be protected by him. 

Both in the elite and folk traditions, woman has been assigned a 
status lower to man. Obedience is considered the most important 
virtue for woman in both the traditions. This is amply brought out 
by a study of the Dharma-Shastras and also by the analysis of the 
content of ^olk-songs. Many folksongs sung at the time of Bvya 
(departure of a newly married girl from her parent’s house) exhort 
her to obey the husband and other elders in his family. 

The woman is considered dependent on man. Many folk-songs 
compare a woman without her husband to a boat without its boatsman : 

Just as a boat is tossed aimlessly on water without the boateman, 

so also by life has become without my husband. 
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A Similar view has been expressed in the works of the classical 
tradition. Parasara, Narada, Brahaspati and Katyayana have given 
a secure and respectable position to woman, though they have consi- 
dered her dependent on man. Narad says : 

^‘Through independence, women go to ruin, though born ini a 
noble family. 

Therefore the creator has assigned dependence to them".* 

Dependence on man is prescribed for woman in every stage of life. 
This famous verse is found in the Narada Smrti, as well as the Manu 
Smrti : 


The father protects her during childhood, 

The husband protects her in youth 
And the sons protects her in old age. 

Woman is unfit for independence.^ 

In fact the woman is considered unfit for independence in all 
peasant civilizations based on plough agriculture. Thus the law of 
three obediences prescribed by the famous Chinese Code of Li Chi is 
essentially the same as dictum o* the Simrtis cited above. 

It appears that low status of woman was a basic requirement for 
the stability of the priarchal joint 'family itself. Such extended family 
was the corner-stone of peasant civilization and its solidarity could not 
be compromised at any cost. But if such families were to remain 
stable woman had to be kept under strict discipline. Under this family 
system brothers and their sons continued to live together in the same 
house even after their marriage but their wives came from outside. 
Thus they were always considered a threat to good relations between 
the men-folk of the family. Even the Valimiki Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata contain references to this feeling. Similar sentiments are 
profusely expressed in folk-songs, folk-tales and proverbs. It is ovi- 
ous then that the woman had to be ke^t under subjugation. Apart 
from straightforward dicta to this effect, certain institutional and valua- 
tional patterns were evolved in order to keep women under subjection. 

The low age of marriage, seems to be one institutional device 
working in that direction. When the daughter-in-law came at a tender 
age to her husband’s house, she could be more easily moulded accord- 
ing to its requirements. A popular folk-saying compares a good 
daughter-in-law with a lump of dough which can be given any shape. 
Descriptions in folk-literature testify to the low age of marriage for 
girls. A girl who is not given away in marriage before attaining the 
age of twelve years brings disrepute to her parents. This is strikingly 
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similar to the prescriptions found in the later Smritis. Narada ,and 
Parasara both recomend an early marriage for girls, that is, before die 
has passed twelve years. They ordain that if a father does not give 
her daughter in marriage at proper age. he should be punished. ' 

. The supermacy of man over woman in the patriarchal order was 
reinforced also by certain beliefs regarding their respective roles in 
procreation. It appears that with the strengthening of patriarchy in 
ancient India, the importance of the part played by woman in procrea- 
tion was minimized, while the role of man was emphasized to the 
extreme. In the Mahabharnta, we come across several stories which 
imply that the semen of man is alone efficacious in producing a child. 
Thus the great teacher Drona was born because of semen falling into a 
vessel made of wood (drona in Sanskrit). This story, and several 
others of this kind, show that the part of woman in procreation was 
thought to be only that of a container for the semen of man. A similar 
conclusion is reached in the discussions in the Dharma Sastras of the 
relative importance of the parts played by man and woman. In the 
Manu Smirti, woman is equated to the field (Ksetra) and man to the 
seed ; and after some discussion the conclusion is drawn that while the 
field is necessary, the nature of the tree and the fruit depends upon the 
nature of the seed, that is, the masculine principle. This comparison 
of woman to the field is found throught Indian literature. Even in 
folk literature, which thrives through oral traditions, the word “medini” 
stands both for the earth and the female genitals. The double entendre 
riddles and some folk-songs push forward the metaphor by comparing 
pubic hair with grass. 

It is very interesting to note that the comparison of woman with 
prakriH, maya and earth which runs right from the Vedas through the 
Sutras, Smrtis, Puranas and literary and metaphysical works of all 
kinds^ is found also in the oral tradition of the folk, though of course in 
a simpler and less sophisticated form. Nirguns (the songs about the 
Non-qualifiable Absolute) again and again compare Maya with an 
amorous and treacherous woman. Such comparison is found not only 
in songs ascribed to saint poeta like Kabir but also in numerous anony- 
mous folk-songs sung and reworked by persons even of the untouchable 
Chamar caste. The comparison between woman and field or earth is 
found in many folk-songs, riddles and proverbs. Thus the fundamental 
conception regarding the essential attributes of woman is the same in 
both the traditions. 

It is quite customary in the classical tradition to emphasize the 
intricate nature of woman’s character. It is often said that it is 
impossible to be sure about a woman’s true character or to understand 
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her motives. The following dictum is proverbial : 

Woman’s character* and man’s fate, 

Even gods don’t understand, needless to speak of human beings. 

In the folk-literature too, the woman’s character is painted to be 
intricate and unfathomable. Thus a rustic proverb says : 

No one knows a woman’s character. 

She becomes aati (immolates herself) after killing her husband. 

In both the traditions the woman is pictured as undependable. 
The Sanskrit texts prescribe that a close watch must be kept on women, 
lest they lose their chastity. Numerous texts picture the woman to be 
a temptess (pramada) and also as one who falls an easy prey to tempta- 
tions. The folk-literature presents a similar picture. There are a 
large number of folktales, often popularly known as the tales of “liriya 
charittar” which give detailed accounts of the cunning flirtations of the 
women of various castes. 

Motherhood is considered to be the pivotal role for woman both in 
the elite and the folk tradition. Motherhood is assigned a great deal 
of importance also because progeny are believed to be necessary 
from the ritual and spritual points of view. Marriage is a sacrament 
in Hindu tradition and continuance of the family line is one 
of its primary aims. The following verse has to be recited by the bride- 
groom during the marriage ceremony : “I take your hand for good 
progeny”. The bridegroom has to recite during the wedding the 
following verse : “Prom whom all the beings have emerged, from 
whom has emerged the whole world ; I shall sing the song of the great 
glory of woman.” The son is the continuation of father. A father 
says in the Rig Veda ; ‘‘Oh Fire ! enjoy immortality through my 
children”. In the Vedic age, at the completion of education, the 
teacher exhorted his pupil : “Do not break^the line of progeny.” The 
son (putra) means one who saves the father from being cast into a hell 
named “put." The Dharma Sastras prescribe that the husband of a 
barren woman or a woman wha gives birth only to girls, should marry 
again to beget a son. 

In the folk-literature too begetting of progeny is considered 
necessary. In many a ^olk-songs, a king who has no progeny overhears 
a sweeper woman complaining that she has seen the face of a “nirbansi" 
in the morning. This remark naturally makes him very miserable. 
Words like “mputa" (without son) and “nirbansi" (without the line ot 
progeny) are used as terms of abuse in the language of the folk. Folk- 
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songs provide very touching pictures of the plite of the barren W(»nan. 
She is despised by all. Woman keep a safe distance from her lest they 
catch her barrenness. In one such song a barren woman's own mother 
keeps her daughter-in-law aloof from her. The exhasperated barren 
woman asks a she-serpent to bite her but the serpent does not touch 
her for fear of becoming barren. At last she asks mother earth to tear 
up and give her a place in her bosom. But the earth also refuses say- 
ing that this might make her barren. 

Such being the importance of motherhood, it is only natural that 
pregnancy is not regarded as an embarrasing condition. In fact the 
pregnant woman is given a privileged position in both elite and folk 
traditions. A striking testimony to this is the recurrence of the 
“dofiada” motif both in the classical and folk-literature. The word 
“dohada" occurs in both. It refers to the craving of the feotus. These 
must be fulfilled at all costs. In the Kathasaritsagar and otlier works 
of classical tradition, we often find a king putting his life in danger in 
order to satisfy some trivial whim of his pregnant wife. Similarly in 
many folk-songs we find men taking avoidable risks to fulfil even 
ununderstandable desires of their pregnant wives. In one such song a 
pregnant woman expresses the wish to eat “habassava” (half-ripened 
corn). The husband has no field of his own ; so he go^ to steal it 
from someone else’s field and is caught redhanded. 

A remarkable aspect of the relationship between the elite and the 
folk strata is brought out by the fact that women even of the upper 
classes share the culture of the folk. In the Sanskrit dramas, includ- 
ing those written by masters like Kalidas, even the royal ladis speak in 
Prakrit (the language of the common folk) while their men speak in 
chaste Sanskrit. Thus from ancient period to contemporary times, the 
woman has served as a link between the classical and the folk culture. 
This was only natural because due to the emphasis on their roles of 
motherhood and wifehood. Ordinary women seldom had opportunity for 
specialized persuit of formal learning. 

Thus the position and image of woman in both the elite and folk 
traditions of culture was essentially the same. However, it is quite 
probable that the relative economic independence of the women of the 
lower classes gave them a position of advantage as compared to the 
women of the upper classes. It is noteworthy that in the lower castes 
some significant traits of the inferior status of women are conspicuous 
by their absence. For instance, many lower castes widows have been 
traditionally pennitted to remarry ; and in certain cirtumstances th^r 
are allowed to divorce their husbands. It is not surprising therefore 
that the woman of the folk is at times found to be a more vigorous in 
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her protests against injustice and discrimination. Indeed in m<tny 
folk-songs a woman in labour pains abuses her husband and) says : 

**We bound the knot together, but while untying it I am alone.” 

In a Sohar (folk-song sung while celebrating the birth of a son) a 
woman says : “If I find my husband at this time I shall bite him, I shall 
kick him with my feet and ask him to share the labour pains.” Such 
statements, however, have an element of humour. 

In folk-tales and songs women also protest against the suspicious- 
ness of men about their chastity. In one story a Brahman who had 
become suspicious of the chastity of his wife would not lake food 
cooked by her. To avoid contact with her he went away to another 
city. But the clever wife followed him. (without his knowledge) and 
began to live near his new house. In a short time she was able to 
attract him. The Brahman, not knowing who she was, ate food cooked 
by her and while going back home presented her a gold ring. Later 
the wife showed him the ring and told him the whole story. She 
a.sked him how he could think of having intimacies with an unknown 
woman while he avoided his own wife on mere suspicion. 

Many ballads and lyrical song.s warn men against succumbing to 
unconfirmed suspicions about the chastity of their wives. Some of 
the.se show how a husband who has killed his wife in anger and haste, 
later finds that she was innocent. In all the songs which describe the 
testing of a woman’s chastity through ordeals of fire, snake,, sun, tiiM 
or Ganga, the woman is proved to be chaste and in most, of these she 
refuses to live any more with the husband who has insulted her by 
doubting her chastity. 

Among the songs concerning women’s resentment against injus- 
tices, perhaps the most touching are the ones dealing with Sita’s banish- 
ment by Ram. These are quite a few in number and relate the story 
with minor variations. Some of these are Sohars (birth-songs), some 
are Mangals (sung during marriage ceremonies) and others are 
Jantsars (mill-songs). All these types J^elong to women. In these 
songs, Sita who has been sent to the jungle by Rama, because her 
character was not above suspicion,^ gives birth two sons (twin sons) 
there. She sends a Nai to take the message and the rochan or lochan 
t ritual-paste applied in the middle of the forehead on ceremonial 
occasions) to her father-in-law (Dashrath), to her Devar (Lachhman), 
and to others; she is so angiy with her husband (Rama) that she 
explicitly forbids the Nai from giving the news to him. She says, 

''Give the first loohan to Raja Dasharath, the second to queen 
Kouahila. 
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O Nma! the third one to Laohhman, hut don't give the 
meeeage to Ramaiya." 

But Rama comes to know of it and wishes that Sita should return 
home. In some songs he himself goes to bring Sita back and in others 
he sends his brother Lachhman or Guru Vasishtha to persuade her to 
come back. Sita's reply to them shows vigorous. She is in her protest 
against the injustice. Sita says, 

"I will not look at the face of the man who has sent me to Jungle, 

O Earth ! divide, so that I may go in and may not have to 
meet Rama." 

In another song she tells Lachhman indigenantly, 

"Go away to your home O Lachhman, now I shall not go, 

O Lachhman. if the sons live they will be called his (Rama's)" 

In a Jantasar song Vasishtha, the family priest of Rama tries to 
persuade Sita to go back to Ayodhya. Sita reminds him how Rama sent 
him to the jungle even after proving her chastity by a fire ordeal. 

"Rama took me out after burning and baking me in fire, like gold. 

He has toimented me so, my heart will not meet his, oven 
in a dream. 

O Guru, I shall obey you and go to Ayodhya, 

O Guru, if such is a man's love, may God keep me away from it." 

In the above lines Sita obeys Guru Vasishtha and agrees to go to 
Ayodhya. But in many, others songs she merely obeys him by walking 
ten (in some songs two) symbolic steps towards Ayodhya. She says, 

"I shall obey you, O Guru, I shall walk ten steps and come back ; 

O Guru, how shall I look at the face of that cruel man." 

Thus, eventhough the basic ideal for woman is the same in the 
elite and the folk traditions, the folk woman appears to be more 
vigorous in her protests against injustice. This may be regarded as a 
hopeful sign by those interested in radical social change— for the bulk 
of women in India even now belong to the folk steam of culture. 

NOTES 


1. Narada SmlriU xm 30. 

2. Narada BmiriH XIII, 31 and Manusmrt DC, 3. 

3. For a more detailed discussion of this persisterit metaphor, see Shrirama 
Indradeva, "Correspandence between Woman and Nature In Indian Thought", 
Philosophy East and West, Vol. XVI (1966) pp. 161-168. 

4. The story of Sita's banishment In the folk-songs differs significantly from 
that of the literary versions of the story of Ram. 
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iNDinA Gandhi 


Family Planning Feature 


ON FAMILY PLANNING PROGRAMME 


Smt. Indira Gandhi, the Prime Minister of India said the following 
in connection with the sixth All India Family Planning Conference 
held recently at Chandigarh India. 


^ iMULTANEOus piogress in programmes of intensive agriculture and 
family planning can give us the chance of conquering rural poverty. 
The one cannot be thought of as a substitute for the other. 

Family planning is truly a people’s programme. Its success rests 
on individual citizens. They have to be approached, persuaded, 
promoted and helped to practise family planning. The entire official 
machinery for family planning, whether at the Centre or in the States, 
is meant for this task of persuasion and assistance. 

In fact, the very significance of calling our movement jamily 
planning and not population control is that our aim is to secure the 
welfare of our people. And since the family is the most real and 
enduring of human institutions we naturally have to achieve this 
welfare in terms of the happiness of children, wives and husbands. 
The women of India would be found to be very responsive to any 
programme of action which ensures the health and future of their 
children. We have achieved impressive success in terms of numbers 
since we took up the family planning programme three or four years 
ago with the urgency and earnestness it deserves. But the success 
has been limited, as far as I can see, to certain pockets. The most 
affluent sections of our population and perhaps those groups which are 
driven by the desire to improve their standard of living, namely, the 
urban middle class and the 'skilled industrial workers, are the ones 
most forthcoming to take advantage of the facilities offered by the 
Government. 

Whoever wants to practise family planning should certainly be 
enabled to get proper advice and assistance. Intensive work is even 
more necessary in very backward and highly populated areas. We 
should not be unduly infiuenced by the forecasts, mostly pessimistic, 
that are often made about our problems and shortcomings by superficial 



observers. We must proceed with our work according to our best 
judgement. 

Our own country, so marked by mass poverty, cannot leave it to 
individual motivation — ^because such motivation comes only after a 
certain level of literacy or economic betterment has already been 
reached. Japan achieved its spectacular advance in the last two 
decades because of universal literacy and its rise in the development 
ladder. 

It is because we cannot afford to wait until such consciousness 
becomes widespread, that we in India require well planned official pro- 
grammes, which are implemented with determination. We have 
several advantages. Unlike the countries of the West, there is no 
organised religious opposition. Also, the educated person, especially 
the doctor, enjoys high prestige and his or her judgement carries 
weight. 

The biggest enemy of family planning is the lassitude of our people. 
Even when they are convinced of the benefits of a course of action they 
make little attempts to exert themselves. Their enthusiasm is often 
shortlived. The high lapse ratio is a serious problem. This is the 
reason for our search for a device that has long-lasting effect. 

A new danger to the family planning movement has been discern- 
able for some time and it shows the link which politics has with all 
other aspects of life. There is propaganda to the effect that the family 
planning programme will upset the relative population ratios of the 
various groups in our country and thus weaken the political power or 
bargaining position of these groups. This pernicious doctrine may 
well convince people because of its very fallacy. History shows ample 
proof of the spread and influence of false beliefs. Workers in the field 
and all those interested in the family planning programme must strive 
to the utmost to combat this sort of propaganda and allay these 
imaginary fears. 

The control ol one’s family gives greater opportunities for educa- 
tion and medical care and is equally important for all groups, whether 
minority or not. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Notes and News on folklore and its neighbouring subjects are 
Invited for consideration in this section. 

Prosperity of one’s family does not depend only on one’s economic 
status, nor is it conditioned entirely by one’s formal education. What- 
ever be one’s position in society — a scientist working in a research 
laboratory or a clerk busy with administrative routine, a skilled 
labourer in a factoiy or a temporary hand in search of a job — the size 
of one’s family has an important impact. 

That was what Danabhai Hirabhai Bankharia, Shantilal Livjibhai 
Heerapara, Harsumanrai Satyawantrai Desai and Parantap Pathak, 
all from Ahmedabad and from different sections of society, realised. 
They faced bravely the common problem — ^the pressure of an ever- 
increasing family — and planned their way to prosperity and happiness. 

Dreams Come True : An educated man and an idealist, Danabhai 
used to dream about a future when society would be just and there 
would be no more suffering for poor people. 

He had a rough deal in life which had shattered all his dreams. 
He had lost his parental home. The factory, where he had worked, 
had closed down two years ago, making him a hadli ever since. As a 
substitute worker, getting wages only on days when employed, Dana- 
bhai could earn only about Rs. 100/- a month. Of his eight children, 
four had died. 

One wise act, though, saved him from financial ruin. He had got 
himself vasectomised. Ever since liberated €rom repeated pregnancies, 
his wife could work in a plastic factory. With this extra income, 
Danabhai was able to make ends meet. He could now provide educa- 
tion to his children. 

After vasectomy, he had found that his mental and physical health 
was unimpaired. His wife’s health, too, had greatly improved. 

Rumour Was Wrong : Shantilal was illiterate but intelligent, a 
skilled worker in a textile mill. One day he visited the ATIRA 
(Ahmedabad Textile Industry Research Association) factory and was 
impressed by the intricate methods of textile production. He was sure 
that with some basic education he could easily pick up the sophisticated 




textile production techniques. Shantilal wanted to offer his children 
the facilities which had been denied to him. 

But his income was only Rs. 300/- a month and he had already 
two sons and a daughter. He had to do something to prevent and 
further addition to the family, if he was to secure his children’s future. 

The local Family Planning adviser prescribed vasectomy for him 
as a permanent solution. But his friends warned him that he would 
become impotent after the operation. Vasectomy, according to them, 
was another name for castration. 

Shantilal, however, walked to the Vedilal Hospital one morning. 
He was operated within five minutes. The operation was hardly 
painful. After a month, Shantilal declared to his friends that they were 
totally wrong. Vasectomy did not have any adverse effect and his 
married life was as happy as before. 

A Turning Point : Recurrent medical bills once drained the 
resources of Harsumarai Desai, a clerk. In 1948, his income was 
Rs. 83 a month. He had also a bank balance of Rs, 7,000 which his 
grand-father had left him. In twelve years, his monthly income rose 
to Rs. 200. But during this period, his wife gave birth to four babies 
and each time it was a crisis for her. Harsumarai had to spend heavily 
on medical bills during pre-natal and post-natal months. His entire 
bank balance was gone and after that he incurred debts to meet family 
expenses. Harsumanrai decided to control further additions to the 
family. In 1960, he got himself vasectomised and that incident proved 
to be a turning point in his life. His wife no longer needed medical 
care. He could spend his earnings for the education of his children 
and for other necessities of life. 

« ♦ « « « 

Shri Tangirala Venkata Subba Rao who is working as tutor in the 
Department of Telugu of Sri Venkerteswara University College, 
Tirupati (A.P.) has been awarded the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in Telugu from the said university for his thesis “Ballad poetry in 

Telugu”. This work was done under the guidance of Prof. G. N. Reddy. 

* « * « « 

Shri R. M. Sarkar, lecturer in Anthropology, Bangabasi College, 
Calcutta, has been awarded the Degree of Ph. D. from Patna 
University. His work has been done under the guidance of 

Dr. Sachchidananda and it has been highly appreciated. 

***** 

Shri Dulal Chaudhury, lecturer in Bengali of a muffasil College, has 
been award D. Phil, from the University of Calcutta for his research 
on the folklore of Bengal under the guidance of Dr. Bijan Behari 
Bhattacherjee of the University of Calcutta. 
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BOOK-REVIEW 


LAND CONTROL AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE IN INDIAN HISTORY edited by 

Robert Eric Frykenbergr, published by the University of Wisconsin Press, U. S. A. 

1960. Price $ 10. 

The work, which is a collection of ten essays, throws good light on 
the land control and social structure in Indian history. The essays 
has been selected from the symposium on Indian Land Tenure 
and Social Structure held at the University of California from June 29 
to July 10, 1964. The following essays are included : — 

“Land is To Rule” by Walter C. Neale ; “Zamindars under 
Mughals” S. Nurul Hasan ; “Landholding in India and British 
Institution” by A. T. Embreca , “Prom Raja to Landlord" by B. S. Cohn, 
“Social Effects of British Land Policy in Oudh” by T. R. Metcalf. 
“Permanent Settlement in Operation ; Bakarganj District, East Bengal” 
by T. Ray Chaudhury ; “Integration of the Agrarian System of South 
India” by B. Stein ; “The Ryotwari System and Social Organisation in 
the Madras Presidency” by N. Mukherjee & Robert E. Frykenberg and 
“Village Strength in South India" by Robert & Frykenberg. 

The book has 256 pages which goes far toward changing some 
commonly held assumptions about the land problems of British and 
Mughal India. The editor’s observation are followed by a theoietical 
essay which examines the meaning of the concept of ‘Land’ and then 
relation, their concept to an Indian milieu. The editor in his introduc- 
tion has briefly described each study and has said how it might contri- 
bute to our knowledge of land control and social sU-ucture in 
India. He has said again that “Our object is not to make the study 
of the obscure complex realities of rural society in India even more 
esotoricy and technical, rather we would seek, ways to make what is 
obscure and complex clear and plain.” This promise is not un- 
fulfilled which any reader could realise by going through the book. But 
the data in the essays are not current and vuptodate. Therefore, the 
book will not be equally appreciated \>y those students who are well- 
equipped with current data and knowledge and those who are not. 
The laind problem of India is getting quick changed owing to develop- 
mental and other endeavours. There was scope for the mentioning of 
this either in the introduction or including an essay to suggest the 
contemporary position. Nevertheless, the editor, contributors and the 
publishers are to be congratulated for brining out such a useful work 
which will be of great value to the administrators and educators alike. 

Indian Folklore Society Shibnarayan Kabiraj 

Calcutta. 



EDITORIAL 


March 


Religion, medicine and dance in pagan times was closely related. 
The healing of sick was regarded as a function of religion. It was 
thought that the compulsion to dance was caused by evil spirits in 
the body or as punishment for having done evil. We know from Anne 
Ingram, that. Bishop Eligin in 588 demanded fifty person to cease 
dancing. When they refused to do so, the Bishop prayed that these 
people be punished. His prayer were answered and the dancers were 
compelled to dance “for a whole year”. In 1021 again a priest came 
upon a group dancing and ordered them to stop dancing. They 
ignored him and continued. In an effort to stop his sister from dancing 
her brother caught her arm and her hand came off in his hand. The 
priest, unable to persuade the dancers to stop, excommunicated to them. 
In the name of St. Magnus he asked that they would not be able to 
stop dancing for a year. When the dance finally ended, the people 
slept for three days and several of them died. Those who lived 
suffered from twitching for the rest of their lives. Many .such concepts 
and beliefs woven in with actual events that happened grew into 
legends that reflect the attitudes and feelings of the people. Prom 
these feelings, we know, many fears and attitudes of the people found 
their way into folk and fairy tales. Actual historical events also appear 
in some stories and the type materials. How much truth can be found 
there is a matter of reasearch. With the spread of scientific knowledge 
religion, charms and tokens are not being valued as formerly. 
I’atients nomore regard as being sick with convulsion and thQr no 
longer believe that their sickness is due to the mystical forces. Even- 
though these beliefs and superstitions have their influence in the 
living of our folk people which have been proved once again by the 
sacrifice of humanbeing at Rajasthan in 1968 and again in 1969 to 
please a local cult. Therefore no serious student of folklore can 
afford to ignore folklore materials beliefs and traditions of the folk 
people— or, if they do, it is at risk of landing themselves in a mislead- 
ing isolation. 

Thus bearing in mind that International Womens Day, on March 
8, we thought our readers will like to hear a bit more about our 
women. So the present issue contains folklore of women of different 
parts of the country. In it is described the sayings, proverbs, etc. and 
also bits of poetry by bards. All these, it is expected, will open the 
doors and hearts of the people to a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion to among people of various countries, and to keep better informed, 
is a necessary thing. 
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FOLKLORE 

VOLUME X NUMBER 4 


Samir Ghosal 

WOMEN IN FOLK-RITES AND BELIEFS 


Social directives had persisted from generation to generation. It 
was thus a common accepted saying that Hindu women in child- 
hood, youth or old age alike must always live under a guardian. 
This conviction still remains though the changing economy and 
resultant new habits of life in our own time are atleast spelling 
the downfall of the old ideals in practice. In the following pages 
one will And an image of womenfolk that offers orthodox and 
primitive ideals but obviously cannot be brushed aside as irrelevant. 


W 

^ ’ OMAN is compared in innumerable ways to prakriti (nature), mayn 
(illusion), and earth. Her role in the formation of the family, procrea- 
tion, sexual union, etc. has been conceived by Indian thinkers in 
accordance with this notion. The i*elationship of woman and man is 
considered to correspond to that of the Supreme Being and maya, or 
purusu and prakriti. Praknti is the material cause of the physical 
universe and sakti is the personified energy of God, the creator, who 
creates with his sakti. Here sakti is an instrument to His. , According 
to Lord Krishna '‘Nature is my yoni (womb), and I am the seed-giving 
father” (Gita X IV, 3-4). Further, yoni is the source of universe accord- 
ing to revelation. The woman is considered the medium through which 
man manifests himself. She is necessary for establishing fatherhood 
of man and continuing his family line. These are significant even in 
marriage rites and rituals. Marriage is a sacrament in Hindu tradi- 
tion and continuance of the family line is one of its primary aims. A 
man cannot fulfill his social, ritual and spiritual obligations without his 
wife. A wife is, therefore, called the root of the pnnisartha, the basic 
values of life. She is compared to the field or the earth. The seed 
comes from the father. Even in the sexual act woman’s pleasure is 



soley dependent on man’s. The creation of the world is due to union 
(sambhoga) between prakriH and purusa, between woman and man. 

Everybody knows that Hindu marriage are performed with 
shasiric rites. Along with the shastric rites, a body of customary rites, 
follows which is known as striachar. In the following lines we will 
describe some such rites taking Bengal and Orissa as base points. But 
it should be remembei’ed that this a generalised statement on certain 
folk rites. As is known to everybody these rites vary from place to 
place, from community to community, and from village to village. 

Striachar in West Bengal : 

We start with West Bengal. In different places of West Bengal, 
the day before the marriage, the barankula, the welcoming winnowing 
fan and bnrandala, the welcoming shallow basket, have to be arranged. 
This is the starting point of striacluir. The barandaki contains a little 
Ganges mud, a small stone, a conchshell, collyrium, turmenic, a small 
mirror, a comb, an earthen lamp, vermilion, sandalwood, white mastard 
seed, maskulai, dhanya, issar mul, durba, flowers, a small knife, a bit 
of copper, ghee and swastik. The winnowing fan is similarly 
arranged. There are small earthen jars or ghats which are .smeared 
with turmeric. The whole thing is covered with a silken cloth. After 
the bridegroom has taken his bath, he is made to stand on a little dais, 
specially erected for the purpose. The winnowing fan is moved before 
him in a graceful arc by a sadhabn. Then the barandala is raised 
to him and each particular article that it contains is touched on his 
forehead. A tilak or mark of sandal and ghee is put between his eye- 
brows. This may l>e called inaugural ceremony of striachar, the first 
recognition of the man as a bridegroom. 

The next ceremony of striachar is performed in the early dawn 
of the marriage day in the bride’s house. Some sadhabas with hus- 
bands alive sit together in the early morning and cry ulu, ulu, ulu, an 
auspicious sound in ejaculation of joy. The conch-shell is blown, and 
tomtoms and shanai strike up a joyful tune. Curds, chira, a preparation 
of rice, and sugar are mixed up together and three or five sadhabas are 
fed with it by another sadhuba. After the feeding is over the whole 
company take a good repast and disperse. This is called dadhimangal 
ceremony or the auspicious ceremony of curd. 

Next we come to the day of marriage. The bridegroom arrives in 
the evening. Some hours before he comes some sadhabas go to fetch 
water. This is called jalsadha ceremony. ThQr take a little water from the 
house of the bride and go on collecting water from the houses of three 
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or five neighbours, and last of all, they go to a neighbouring tank or 
river to make the pitcher full the brim. A winnowing fan and a small 
shallow basket is taken on the head to the river bank. The lady who 
goes with the winnowing fan on her head puts on a trail of a new nap- 
kin smeared in turmeric. This is called sohaglotan, or the trail of love. 
After she returns from the river side, her husband comes to her and 
cuts off the trail with one stroke of the axe and carried it home in a 
basket. 

The bride is taken out and is made to place her left foot on a flat 
wicker work, specially made for the purpose. A sadhaba also places her 
left foot on the wicker work. A bundle of straw is then kept there which 
is three times round the left foot of the sadhaba. The bundle is then 
spread out, and the bride stretches her hand to the fire and feels its heat 
while taking the name of the bridegroom. Then she is bathe<i in water 
that was collected in the evening. She then changes her cloth and goes 
to her chamber. A red thread of monamuni, a kind of fi’uit, is put on 
her neck. After retiring to her chamber an earthen pot with full of 
water is placed before her and she weiths the water out in a small 
bamboo basket, as big a as man’s hand, which is called pali. Two 
arica nuts are placed in her mouth, one on each side, but she should 
not chew them. This ends welcoming winnowing fan and basket. 

Lot us see another important technique of welcome which is neces- 
sary to describe here. After the arrival of the bridegroom in the bride’s 
house this practice is done with. It is called sree, or representation of 
good fortune and beauty. It is a small temple shaped heap placed on 
a disc, made of a mixed pa.ste of rice and viaskalai. It is beautifully 
decorated, and oil is poured on its head. The sil, the pounding slab of 
the household, is placed on the floor and four plaintain tree.s are placed 
on its four corners. The bridegroom is married on this sil, by a heavy 
of ladies, and he stands on it in an erect posture. He is then given a 
welcome by the barandala and the sree by^some married women, pre- 
ferably an .agnate relation of the bride. The fruits of the dhautra tree 
are cut into two and their stones are taken out carefully without injur- 
ing the pericarp. Twenty cigljt such cup-shaped fruits are then 
arranged on a disc and a lighted wicker is then placed on each of 
those. The disc with its lamps of dhvtra fruits is then thrown over 
the head of the bridegroom. An earthen lamp with its covering disc, 
is also waved before the bridegroom. Fourteen threads each to 
the length of the bridegroom from the crown of his head to his toe are 
then put tightly round his right wrist. A paste of heghamla, a mix- 
ture of spices, is applied on his breast. Then a shuttule is put in his hand, 
and he is asked to bleat like a lamb. A padlock and key is handed 
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over to the bridegroom and he is asked to close the lock. After the 
loc“k is closed, it is thrown into water. This is symbolical for the clos- 
ing the mouth of the bridegroom, so that he may not quarrel with 
the bride in after-life. The bridegroom's hands are then tied with a 
piece of creeper by a lady, the bridegroom’s party pays a ransom to her 
and makes the bridegroom free. The bridegroom then washes the 
hands of the lady who tied him up with the creeper. The bride is 
then seated on a wooden plank and carried seven times round the 
bridegroom. The bride and the bridegroom are then seated face to 
face, and the latter is allowed to exchange looks with the bride. This is 
called subhadristi and this finishes the stnachnr prior to the actual 
marriage ceremony. The marriage ceremony proper begins now ; and 
the priest offers the bride to the bridegroom with due incantations and 
shastric rites. The bridegroom accepts the offer and undertakes to 
maintain his wife. He has not to utter a useless formula as Christian 
marriages, that he should love his wife and none else during coverture. 
After the marriage is over, the wearing clothes of the bride and the 
bridegroom are tied up with another piece of cloth. 

Then bride and the bridegroom retire and go to the sleeping cham- 
ber for the night. Ladies gather round them, and make themselves 
merry in all imaginable ways ; jests, mirth and songs go round freely. 
The bride and the bridegroom play with konris by tossing them up in 
the air catching them in the palm of their hands. The harankxila is 
then brought up and the bride takes out the four little pots, containing 
rice and maskalai. She throws out their contents with her left hand and 
the bridegroom has to refill them with his right hand. The snra or 
disc that serves as a covering to the auspicious lamp, used during 
marriage is' then brought to the bridegroom and he has to cover it with 
the cloth that he wears. He has then to take the name of his wife and 
make a promise, three times, that he would try to cover all faults and 
blemishes of his ivife. No one is free from faults. It is unfair for the 
husband to exix)se his wife before other members of the household or 
neighbours. The bridegroom carries a janti, the familial nut cracker, 
in his hand. The bride has also to carry a kajal-lata or collyrium- 
holder. The betel nuts that the bride carries in her mouth during the 
early part of striaehar are then cut with the janti of the bridegroom. 
He is given some pieces out of them inside a betel-leaf, folded and 
dressed in the ordinary way. It is believed, by taking the nut that the 
bride carries in her mouth, the bridegroom becomes partial to her and 
begins to dote upon her from the very moment It must be remem- 
bered in this connection that the bulk of the striaehar ceremony takes 
places in the bride’s house after the arrival of the bridegroom in the 
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evening of the marriage day. The bride’s party have the upperhand 
over the bridegroom. It is said that a bridegroom is no better than a 
chor or a thief, tliat is to say, the bridegroom should not assert himself 
in any way. He should not wrangle. He should put up with every- 
thing quietly as though he has come to bride’s house like a criminal, 
the whole of striachar ceremony is directed with one end in view to 
rivert the affection of the bridegroom on the bride, and to make him 
subservient to her. 

Next morning some sadhabas go to the bridal chamber to take out 
the bridegroom’s bed. They charge a small fee from the bride- 
groom for doing the work. The bridegroom then goes to the parlour 
and is allowed to take a little rest. Just before taking their bath, the 
bridegroom and the bride ai'e made to stand on the sil as in the previous 
night. The bridegroom takes a little vermilion on the littie finger of his 
right hand, and describes a small image on the back of the bride. The 
bride does the same on the back of the bridegroom with the little fingei’ 
of her left hand. A little water is then put on their head, and they 
take their baths separately. After their bath is finished they perform 
ktisundika ceremony if they happen to belong to a twice-born caste. In 
Sudra marriages ktisundika ceremony docs not take place, the 
kusundika is a purely shastric ceremony. It occupies some hours. 
Its duration depends upon the Veda according to which it is 
performed. ,Many mantras or incantations are uttered during 
kusundika and a yajana or burning of clarified butter takes places 
according to shastric rites. The kusundika sets the final seal of the 
shastras, as it were, to the marriage and makes it valid and binding on 
the practices. Although marriage without kusundika is no marriage 
at all, yet if a bridegroom dies before kusundika the bride is doomed 
to perpetual widowhood. 

There is a ceremony called kanakanjali. It is performed just 
when the married couple are about to depart for their home in the 
afternoon or evening of the day after marriage. The bride winnows 
the earth, thrown out before a hole in which mice live, and takes a 
rupee, and offers them both to an elderly member of her house. The 
bride and the bridegroom are then seated together and baran is made 
in the usual way. This is parting ceremony and it is similar to the 
welcome baran. The lady, who gives the parting to bride, wipes her 
feet with the end of her cloth. 

We next come to the bridegroom’s house. The married couple 
have come and there is great rejoicing in the household. Ladies flock 
to the outer door. A pitcher of water is thrown under the conv^ance, 
be it a palanquin or a carriage, that has brought in the married couple. 
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A little milk and aUa, a solution- of lac, are put into the stone plate. 
The bride stands with her left foot and palm uppermost on the head 
of tlie bride. The bride then holds a pitcher full of water in her left 
arm, and a fish with scales and a little ball of powdered rice paste in 
her left palm. The haran is then made to the married couple with the 
winnowing fan and the welcoming basket. The bridegroom holds on 
his palm which he has put on the head of the bride, a small basket for 
measuring and a vermilion holder. After the haran is over some sweets 
and pan are given to the married couple. A cloth is speared right up 
to the room where the married couple are to sit. They walk slowly 
over it, just before entering the room, the bridegroom throws down the 
basket used for measuring rice, and the vermilion holder. The 
married couple ai'e then seated on a mat, the ladies of the bride- 
groom’s family put a little honey on to the ears of the bride, so that 
their words may sound sweet to her. 

The third night after marriage is the night of fulsajya or flower 
bed. On that night the married couple are left to themselves, although 
eaves droppening goe.s on freely. Thus the uncontaminated purausa be- 
came enjoyer. This conceptual and imputed contract of purasa and 
prakriti is bondage. This is what the traditional Hindu does. Thus 
from what have been said so long one can find a sketchy picture about 
the folk-rites of women or striachar in Bengal. Before we come to the 
folk-rites of Orissan women let us describe the idea of an ideal wife. 

Ideal wife : 

An ideal wife is she who is to devote herself to her husband. She 
is personally to minister to his comforts at table, on his reaching home 
and so forth. She shares in her husband’s fasts and vows, not break- 
ing a refusal. She attends festivities, social gatherings, saciifices, and 
religious processions, only with his permission. She engages in sports 
approved by him. That the husband might not find fault with her, she 
avoids the company of discreditable per.son at the door step, or in soli- 
tary jrlaces. She is not puffed up with pro.sperity, and she does not 
give charity to anyone without informing her husband. She honours 
her husband’s friends, as is their due, with gifts of garlands, unguents, 
and toilet. She .serves her father-in-law and mother-in-law and abides 
by their commands. When in their presence, she makes no replies, 
speaks few but sweet words, and does not laugh aloud. She engages 
servants in their proper work and honour them on festive occasions. 
Above all, when her husband is gone abroad she lives a life of ascetic 
restraint; she gives up wearing all ornaments excepting sankha, the 
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marks of her married state : she engages in religious rites and fasts ; 
she acts as a bidden by her superiors ; she does not go out to visit her 
relations except on occasions of calamities or festivities. When she 
visits them, she does so only for a short while and in the company ot 
her husband’s people. When her husband returns home, she goes forth 
immediately to meet him in her sober dress, and then she worships the 
god and makes gifts. 

Apart from attending to her husband and his parents, relations 
as well as his friends, the wife has complete and comprehensive charge 
of the household. She keeps the house absolutely clean, adorns it with 
festoons of flowers, and polishes the floor completely smooth. She looks 
after the worship of the gods at the household garden attached to the 
house, she plants beds of various vegetables, herbs, plants and trees, A 
woman who holds all these qualities is known as an ideal wife by a 
Hindu according to traditional idea. 

1 

Orissan Striachar : 

Let us describe here some Striacfior or the rites of the womenfolk 
as they are found in Orissa. The ninth and the tenth days after a 
mairiage arc deemed unfortunate in Orissa thus a bride .shuts herself 
u}) in her room, in her father-in-law’s house for these days. The day 
she gets out of her rotun, she has to show a little molases to her neigh- 
bours and relations in the belief that< as molasses tastes sweet so would 
her wolds sound sweet to her friends and neighbours, and no quarrel 
or brickering would mar the peace of her married life. In Bengal the 
whole of Sinuchur ceremony on the occasion of a marriage is directed 
to the end that the bridegroom might heareafter be under the thumb 
of his wife. Striachar is the customary rites which womenfolk follow 
over and above the shastric rules. In Bengal, it takes place in the 
bride’s house and it is directed and controlled by relations, it is meant 
to make the bridegroom as much devoteti to bride as possible. But in 
Orissa, the striachar takes its place in the bridegroom’s house 
after the bride has come to her father-in-law’s place. The whole 
striachar is directed to the bride so that she be a willing slave to her 
husband. She has to pick up seven piras (or wooden seats on which 
people sit) while taking their meals, and arrange them in order, after 
they have been carelessly kicked at by the bridegroom. She has to fill 
some pitchers with water which the bridegroom has kicked away and 
emptied. The bridegroom’s younger brother gives her a rap with a 
bunch of thorns and she has to bear it with a smile. These contrast 
unfavourable with the striachar ceremony of Bengal where the bride- 
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groom is made to sit and rise seven times at the bidding of the bride 
and is asked to bray out when a shuttle is put into his hand. In Bern 
gal, it is only when the bridegroom is going out to marry that his 
mother asks him what he is going to bring for her and the invariable 
reply on such an occasion is that it is a maid-servant that he is going to 
bring for the mother. Earlier we have discussed certain aspects of 
striachar of Bengal. This bit of striachar reminds one of the plight of 
the bride in her husband’s family. But, on the whole, it is quite clear 
that in the striachar of Orissa the bridegi'oom’s party seems to have 
the upperhand over the bride’s party. 

Fortunate woman : 

Further, it is considered good for a Hindu woman to die before 
her husband ; for she is considered only as an instrument for the 
husband. If the husband dies first, a devoted wife may ends her life. 
This is the basis of the well-known sati system, the merit and demerit 
of which is proverbial and so many things have been written both Ijy 
the eastern and western scholars on it. Then, the word patni is an 
aphori.sm which means “the contact which is established through 
marriage, sacrifice, etc. gives the woman wifehood’’ (Panini, IV, i, 33). 

Mohini : 

Thus when a woman dies a permature death without enjoying the 
full course of life, is changed into a devil or ghost according to folk- 
belief and she remains in that astral body till her term of years i.s: over. 
Those that die an unnatural death by suicide or falling into a well etc., 
if females, are known as Mohinis, or she devils. 

The belief about Mohini, she devil or spirit is almost universal. Lot 
us describe few such examples here. It is a general belief that the male 
.spirits and female sprits appear in cremation grounds, which are gene- 
rally situated outside the village. Some of them are supposed to appear 
like men or women in their proper dimensions. Others again have an 
abnormally tall shape. They do not generally naked, but appear with 
a white cloth on. 

Women, who dies during the life time of their husbands appear 
with red-bordered sari. Women spirits are dangerous ; those who 
have left children or died with a child in their womb are called 
Chirsunies or pitasunies in Oriya language. Women who dies during 
pregnancy reappear in the ceremation ground with their children, they 
give their children suck, affect to smear them with oil and turmeric and 
fondle them in various ways. If anybody goes near them, when they 
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are fondling their babies, he is sure to die. The spirits think that the 
man has come to rob them and of their babies and they pounce upon 
him. 

Spirits in general, and women spirits in particular, evince a strong 
desire for fish. A fisherman who goes at night to catch fish often meets 
with women-spirits who beg of him to them a fish or two. If the man 
has the courage to refuse them and can brave their wrath, he can hope 
to effect a safe retreat. If on the contrary, he honours their request 
or succumbs to fear, he i.s gone. 

In some parts of Orissa dead women whO' have left behind them 
children are given near theii- cremation ground paiud-kakharus or 
pumpkins which they fondle as theu' babies at dead of night. These 
pumpkins, it is belie\'ed. do not rot so long as they receive caresses ai 
night from the spirit. 

Witchcraft : 

Belief in witchcraft comes next in order, and it occasionally 
causes much suffering to the innocent. It is said by some that 
witchcraft comes with birth owing to the influence of the stars. 
But there seems to he a contrary opinion about it. Like a bad habit 
witchraft is leai’nt early in life and it grows with years. Tlie woman 
who practices it loses all control over herself and cannot rid herself 
of it. The whole of witchcraft consists in a string of incantation which 
the witch apprentice learns by heart. Witches in a body go to the 
outside of the village at dead of night, strip themselves off and feed on 
human diet with their heads down and heels up in the air. This dirty 
habit, though highly repi’ehensiblc, is not all that brings the witch 
sisterhood into odium. The mo,st pernicious thing about the witches 
in ix)pular superstition is that they happen to cast an evil eye on all 
lovely babies that come in their way. Tha moment a witch sees a 
lovely baby, she mutters to herself her fatal incantations, with the 
result that the baby withers and dies within a couple of days or so. 
Even the witch’s own baby is not Iree from danger on this ,score. In a 
fit of momentaiy oblivion the witch forgets that it is her own darling 
praises its beauty and looks straight in the face and the fatal incanta- 
tions rise to her lips inspite of herself and the fate of the baby is sealed 
all glance. Witches which are befooled by the access of the witch 
doctors often confess their sins and make a solemn promise to live a 
pure life. But nothing short of this utmost humiliation can cuie the 
witches of their evil habit. Not only babies, but every good and 
healthy pet, such as a cage bird, a cat or a kitten is liable to fall a 
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victim to a witchcraft and has to be guarded against it. The dust 
broom which sweeps away all dirt and rubbish is the dread of the 
witches, so much so that if a small bit of it is attached to the neck of 
a baby by rag or string, the baby can go to a witch and who is unable 
to do any worse to it. Some say that the evil eye exists even in the 
mind of the parents and when th^r think their babies are lovely and 
lake pride in them, the babies get sick mysteriously all on a sudden. 

Here an illustration may be cited from a traditional literature 
which we meet in the popular superstitions and nursei’y tales of Bengal. 
In such tales one can rind that witches fly by night on trees that move 
at their command. Let us describe an incident which is connected 
with witchci'aft. A Santal family consisting of husband and wife and 
their lx)y aged about five years lived peacefully in a village. It so 
happened that the boy began to pine away for nothing, and the father 
t(X)k it into his head that his wife had learnt something of witchcraft 
which she was practising upon her own son. He had his suspicion only 
but he could not speak of his mind to his wife. A mango tree that stood 
near his house for long time suddenly died out as if smiteen by a bolt 
from the blue. This was a deciding factor and the father gave out to 
the villagers that his son was pining away as his wife was practising 
her witchcraft on him. A gunin (witch doctor,) was called, and the 
(Itinm while uttei ing his incantations threw some mustard .seeds on the 
head of the wife. The woman winced in pain and make her confe.ssion 
by bits. She confessed herself a witch and showed her precious .sub- 
stances — human hail' and nails in an earthen pot buried deep beneath a 
c)oss-road. She vowed up her evil practice and .some sort of recon- 
ciliation was patched up between the husband and the wife. But the 
cloud between the hu.sband and the wife never lifted, and after a short 
while the hu.sband divorced his wife and went away elsewhere with his 
son. I)i this way a happy home was broken up owing to witchcraft. 

Sneeze : 

Here is a curious myth on the sneeze of a man. When a man 
.sneezes, if his mother is near by. she Vaps her fingers and says aloud, 
“Live long my darling”. PT'om this has grow)i up a curious myth. It 
is said that Yama, the God of Death, once took away the soul of a beauti- 
ful boy. The spirit of the boy had strong longing for its home and it 
reque.sted Yama’s mother to send it back to its home. Yama’s mother 
knew that this was not at all possible, so she resorted to a stratagey. 
When Yama was taking his meal, Yama’s mother had the spirit of the 
I>oy near about and asked it to sneeze. It did as it was bid ; and Yama’s 
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mother thinking that her own son had sneezed, uttered the usual blesfs- 
ing. When it was found out that the spirit had sneezed and not Yama, 
his mother took her stand on the blessing of a goddess and requested 
her son to send the spirit back to life most reluctantly. Mothers to this 
day i-emembering this incident deem it a good omen if their sons 
sneeze over their plate of rice and give them an additional handful to 
ensure long life. 

Hoasehold Superstitions : 

We will relate here a few household super.slitions that are con- 
nected with the womenfolk. Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth, is wor- 
shipped in all Hindu households. The month specially set apart for her 
worship is the month of Ayrahayan ( November-December ) . The easter- 
most room of the southern row in the house is set apart for her wor- 
ship. In Karan families a Brahman priest is not called to worship 
her. The worship is very simple, ami it takes place on fourth Thurs- 
days of the month of Agrahayan. It is carried over to the month ol 
Magh (Januaiy-February ) if par chance the puja is not held four times 
in the month of Agrahayan owing to a death or a birth in the family. 
A plank is decorated with various drawings with a solution of lice 
paste. On it i.s poured one yaimi (3 to 5 .seers according to local mea- 
sures) of unhusked rice. A small vessel of cane which is localy known 
as ser with mango twigs on its head is placed on the rice. A few rupees 
or a gold niohiir is i)ut into the ner. It is decorated with vermilion and 
a new .syov’ pieferable of red colour oi- a white sari with red border. 
This is an emblematic rejjresentation of the goddess Lakshmi. The 
wonship starts offeiing fruits and flowers and various kinds of rice 
cakes and sweets to the goddess. Lakshmi Mahamaya, a book that 
contains the rules and tales as to how the woi ship of the. Goddess 
Lakshmi was spiead throughout is then ^.read aloud to the ladies 
of the household. It also recounts what Lakshmi did many many years 
ago and it is listened to with rap attention. The ser is then fallen out at 
nightfall after offering some light refre.shment to it. This ser. it may 
mentioned, is woishipped as the symbol of Lakshmi. Women in the 
respectable Karan families do not take fish on the days appointed for 
the worship of the goddes.s. They also do not take any bitter 
vegetable, e.g. bitter, on those days. It is suppo.sed that Lakshmi 
deserts household if the members happen to quarrel always. No 
wearing <'!oth or napkin is allowed to dry on the door leaves, because 
it might pollutte the goddess when she enters the house. The sight ot 
ladies walking on their tipots is highly repugnant to the goddess. He 
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■who burns dhup or dip (just as candle light), is supposed to draw 
Lakshmi to her household. 

The cooking room is an important place for the ladies of the house. 
In it they have to spend a good deal of their time. In every cooking 
room of a Karan family a place is set apart of Barabarihs i.e., the 
.spirits of ancestors. It is a small rised platform of earth inside which 
new earthen pot is buried containing the sacred things of the family 
e.g. dust of seven famous places of pilgrimage. The pot also contains 
.some rare coins which have been the heirloom of the family. A bit of 
gold is also put into it. Before the daily food is taken out of the kitchen 
and distributed, the lady who cooks the food for the day offers it to the 
Barabarihs or the spirits of the departed ancestors. The Barabarihs 
are also remembered on all ceremonial occasions, e.g., marriage, feasts, 
or customai7 feedings of relations after a period of mourning has 
expired. Formerely it was customary with all ladies in charge of cook- 
ing in Karan families not to chew betel inside the kitchen as chewing 
betel was not in keeping with the dignity of the ancestor’s. 

Raja Sankrati : 

We would also mention in this connection curious custom observed 
during Raja Sankranti. The Raja Sankranti begins on the last but one 
day of the month of Jaistha (May-.Iunc) and ends with the first day of 
Ashar (.June-July). It is supposed that the earth is in her yearly 
course of these days and so these days are days of fasting. No young 
^vonran or girl even walks the earth on her bare feet on these days. 
The bai’k of the betel nut tree is extemirorised into a pair of slippers 
which every young lady puts on during theise three days. Ploughing, 
weeding and hoeing are strictly forbidden foi- Raja-Sankranti which 
invariably falls on the fir st day of Ashar evei’y year. 

Inkpat : 

There are other curious custonrs which ai’e interesting to note. It 
is deemed almost a sin to put the pen into an inkpot without writing 
anything. If after writing out anything the pen is allowed to remain 
dipped in the pot, it is supposed to get rusty and it won’t write freely. 
All writings in the world are said to be the children of the pen and the 
inkpot. Prose is their son and poetry their daughter and it is being 
taught by the womenfolk to their offsprings from the very childhood. 

Dbenki : 

Then there is a common belief about the Dbenki or rice husking- 
machine that the villagers use. It is considered by them as an important 
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implement. One day during the month of Bhadra (Septanber-October) 
the head of the Dhenki is worshipped by small boys and girls. The 
day of worship is called Khudrakani Osa. Various offerings are also 
made on these days to the husking machine of the family ; the 
Khudrakani Osas are days of mirth and play for all small boys and 
girls. The worship of the Dhenki is supposed to ensure a life of pros- 
perity to small boys and girls. Girls make it a point to observe the 
Osa because they believe that the observers of the Osa expedite theii* 
marriages in rich families, and they are never in want. Prepai’ation for 
various kinds of rice-cakes is an important duty of the housewives on 
this occasion. Powered rice, cocoanut kernel and various kinds of grains 
are made into a paste and the paste is then made into a shape and boileci 
in steam. It is believed that the cakes wont boil nicely if they are 
touched by a woman who has not changed her cloth after coming from 
the privy or who is otherwise unclean. This superstition is meant to 
ensure utmo.st cleanliness of the kitchen. 

Sathi Ghar 

The curry stones which is popularly known as Pata-pnta in Bengal, 
ha\'e also a peculier superstition about them. A man who breaks 
them accidentally is considered as an unlucky penson. The smaller’ 
curry stone which is used as pestle is worshipped on the sixth day after 
the brith of a child in Sa^hi Ghar or Sasthi Ghar. It is covered with 
a piece of yellow cloth and placed in a spot marked out by earth and 
decorated with twentyone pieces of K auric s. A steel stylo and a piece 
of palm leaf is akso placed inside the Sathi Ghar. On this palm leaf the 
horoscope of the child is written out by the astrologer on the twelfth 
day after the birth of a baby ; the pestle stone is worshipped on the 
sixth day by seven married women as Sasthi and rice cakes with fi'uit 
and flowers are offered to it. 

Dndhataran : ” 

The ceremony that lead up to Sathi Ghar commences on the 
fourth day after birth. This is called Dudhataran. On that day seven 
married women prepare a peculai’ kind of food together in proper pro- 
portions. They take it out and make ovations to it. It is said that this 
ceremony increases the milk of the mother. 

Hensuati : 

The next day, that is the fifth day after birth, the grandfather of 
the baby makes a rope with Tandi or Banagrass while chewing fried 
rice. This is called Hensuati ; the rope is then worshipped by seven 
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married women then fried rice, molasses, and sweets are offered to it. 
It is said that HemuaM worship give the child a long lease of life. 
On this occasion fried rice, sweets etc. are freely distributed to neigh- 
bours. The last or final ceremony in connection with the birth of a 
child takes place on the 21st days after birth. It is a day of feasting, 
the malei nal uncle of the boy sends presents according to his means. 
At night the worship of Satya-narayn is performed and the child is 
brought out and blessed by all relations present on the spot. 

Kuarpurnima : 

Unmarried girls all over Orissa worship the moon on Kvarpumima 
night. The worship is held with great jubilation and feasting. Rich 
parents spend lavishly on the occasion and unmarried girls, however 
poor her parents be, beg a piece of new cloth on the occasion. The 
worship is however very simple. It starts with the rising of the moon. 
The moment of moon rises, the sacred basil tree is worshipped by a 
Brahman. All unmarried girls of the family come out to the basil tree 
and offer Arghya (offerings) to the moon. Fired rice, the kernel ot 
cocoanut finely scraped out, plantains and sauces are made into the 
thick mixture and offered to the Moon on Jhinga leaves. It is popularly 
supposed that the Moon ensures good bridegrooms for all girls who do 
tlie worship of Kuai’purnima night. The flowers of Jhinga are the 
favourite of the Moon. Girls make it a point to offer these flowers to 
the Moon at the time of worship. These flowers naturally bloom just 
at sunnset and their bright yellow colour might have recommended 
them as favourite flower of the Moon. 

By all these what have been said above a critical reader may gel 
an image of the womenfolk as it is protrayed in striavhar, ghost belief, 
witchcraft and in some popular superstitions and beliefs. But it 
should be remembered here that in a vast countiy like India it is easy 
to pick up some one aspcid here and there and generalize from it. Like 
the Hindus, Muslim women have also their own rites, beliefs, super- 
stitions and customs which have been left out from this study for 
obvious reason. 

Indiwi Folklore Society, Calcutta. 
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K. Hadha Krishna Murty 


TELUGU WOMEN IN THE FOLK-SAYINGS 

To understand the pattern of the home and the family, it is 
necessary to know the w^omen of a community. Here is an 
attempt to study the Telugu women from oral traditional 
materials. 


I 


F 

^ OLK-sayings are the creation of a number of intelligent men anti 
women in the society in some particular situation. The-se sayings 
belong to a particular person, and are so remarkable that people 
remembered and employ them in connection with any man in the same 
situation. The immense value of folksayings or proverbs is to educate 
the people. Besides they reflect the wisdom of the creator and pass on 
from generation to generation. According to Kunjabehari Das “A 
proverb displays sliarp intelligence, broad outlook, strong common- 
sense, power of generalisation and the intimate knowledge of life and 
the living world”. Thus, in their own way, proverbs are the mirror 
of the society, through which we may probably feel the pulse of the 
people’s life, their cultural ethos, their innermost experiences and 
intimate values. These intangible aspects of a community’s life are 
more vividly brought out and portrayed in proverbs. Th^ are the 
treasure of community’s experiences and expressions, thought patterns 
and value systems, ways and views of life. Hence, time and 
again, sociologists have employed proverbs as a tool and 
technique of studing traditional and (.transitional communities ani 
cultures. 

In Andhra Pradesh scholars and analysts of Telugu literatui'e have 
compiled and interpreted proverbs. But their interpretations have 
been inspired mostly by the literaiy interest and biases. They aie 
not conducted from a sociological angle and orientation. Indeed they 
themselves suggested that this sociological approach was a significant 
omission in their works, reducing the scientific value of their studies, 
commendable othenvise. Hence, here an attempt is made in a modest 
spirit to make and present a sociological analysis of the folk-sayings 
of Andhra Pradesh, where women as depicted in the folk-sayings of 
Andhra Pradesh are discussed. 



In the Hindu sacred literature woman is accorded an exalted posi- 
tion and a role charged with vital obligations and resposibilities. In 
status, she is the empress of the domestic world (K. M. Kapadia) and in 
devotion she is an angel of service. To Manu, “where the woman is 
lespected and worshipped, the Gods live there”. She is an indispens- 
able complement to her husband not only for procreation (Praja) but 
also for pursuit of social and spiritual obligations. (Dharma). To 
highlight this very notion, she is rightly called the “half-body” 
fArdhangi). Manu I’egards the unmarried or single person as incom- 
plete for want of his “Ardhangi”. Several sutra writers prohibit 
performing of certain rituals and Yajnas without the wife accompaying 
as coix:rformer. If the wife is dead, her golden image is put there to 
represent her. In the absence of his wife, the father cannot perform 
the “Kanya Danam” i.e. the ritual of giving away the bride to the 
bridegroom. So woman is a necessary compliment to her husband in 
every walk of life. She is an uncompromising conscience-keeper, 
who like the great “Sita” of the Epic Ramayana, may function as the 
family’s custodian of Dharma. She is not only the husband’s consori 
and confidante (Sakhi) but also his life companion and wise counsellor 
(Sachivah). She is the patience incarnate and a harbinger of blessings 
to the family. Sweet in toirgue, modest in manners, unsparing in ser- 
vice, unflinching in loyalty, she is the venerable exemplar of good con- 
duct in the house. Diving within the four walls of the house she can 
manage its affairs quite well and so she is the mistress there. 

A woman who fails lo bring forth the children is treated in ridicul- 
ous light. Sterility is her social stigma and causes heavy psychologi- 
cal damage to her personality. Failure to bringforth a male issue is 
likewise denigrated and entitles her husband to taking a second wife 
after a reasonable period of wailing. Upholding of family traditions 
(Kulaparampara) and redeeming of the five debts (rinas) depend upon, 
and require a male issue to the couple and hence failure to beget a son 
is a serious default and deficiency — all for no fault of her. Again a son 
is preferred to a daughter because he always remains with his parents, 
and continues the family line. But Manu regards the daughter “as an 
object of highest tenderness”. , 

ff^. qrg* 

She is to be brought up with as much affection and care as is bestowed 
upon the male child, rather greater kindness is to be shown to her as 
she is physically more tender and her emotions too are more delicate. 

Woman is given freedom of make choice of divorce and of re- 


*Manu Dharmasastra IV page 186. 
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marriage and even some property rights. But many social restraints 
and taboos beset and circumscribe her life and movement and rigid 
conformity of norma is enjoined upon her. Strict watch and vigil ox'cr 
the woman is emphasised lest she be betrayed into paths of licentious 
and disloyalty. Thus, Manu lays down in unambiguous terms that the 
woman is for ever in need of watch and control and prescribes that she 
be protected and controlled in her childhood by her father and by the 
husband after marriage, and by her sons in old age. These are some 
idea.s which we gather from the ancient saslraic literature regarding 
the position and life of woman. 


II 

It is very interesting to find identical or analogous ideas about the 
nature and position of woman as depicted in various proverbs. A few 
of the most illustrative folk-.sayings are selected here for the purpose 
of drawing the parallels between the sacred nastraic literature and the 
popular folk-sayings. 

Andhra Pradesh with patriai’chal organisation places more impor- 
tance and weight on the birth of a son. From the child the woman is 
socialised to subordinate to the man. As a daughter she is expected to 
obey family members. This trend is clearly reflected in the sayings 
and other contents of folk’ 're. The following proverbs reveal some 
attitudes towards the female child in the society. 

Abadhoaladite Aadupillalu Pudataru 
(Thoso who speak lies will give birth to daughter) 

Aaadachetta Magabangaramu 
(Female child is nonsense, male is gold). 

Aaadadai Puttekante Adavilo Mranai Puttedi Meclu 
(Better be born in the jungle as a tree trupk than be born as a woman). 

This iti to give an idea how difficult in all aspects, life would be for 
a woman due to the enormous responsibilities and duties she has to 
shoulder and shoulder .successYully too. 

Aswamedha Yagamaina Cheyavachugani, Aoadapilla Polli Cheyalemu 
(One can perforin even ''Aswamedha Yaga" easily but not the marriage of a 
daughter). 


Ainmayi Puttindi Ante Aayuvu Sagani Kungindi Annadala 
(A woman said, that her halt life is over when she heard the nows of her 
female issue). 


3 
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The first and foremost important duty on entering her new home, 
would be to exert towards adapting herself to the traditions and senti- 
ments of the house of which she becomes a member. She must do her 
utmost towards conducting the family affairs efficiently by keeping 
under control her speech, thought and actions. As a daughter-in-law 
the woman has to deal with many persons and maintain balance of 
relationships with them at her in-law's house. She is described as a 
more quiet, more calm and more integrated woman in the family circle. 
She has more duties and obligations to perform in the family namely 
social, religious and economic. Telugu folk-sayings indicate two main 
hindrances for the supreme position of the daughter-in-law — (1) her 
“Adapaduchu” (hu.sband’s sister) and (2) her mother-in-law. The 
daughter-in-law wants power, authority, responsibility and honour, 
besides the power of administering the entire family which the mother- 
in-law enjoys. Finally with the death of mother-in law, the daughter 
in-law gets her position, her rights and obligations in the family. The 
following are the proverbs which show the attitudes of daughter-in-law 
in the family. 


Athaku Naku Aram Beram, Atma Nethukupo Miityalamma 
Athanethukupote Aarugalla Jeevanni Arpisthnu. 

(It Is impossible to live in peace with my mother-in-law. Oh ! My patrorn 
Goddess, if you take her away, I would go to the extent of sacrificing to you a six 
leg creature [ which is impossible to find]. 


Atha Chachina Aaru Masalaku Dodali Kanta Neeru Vachindata 
(A daughter-in-law sheds tears, six months after the demise of lier mother- 
in-law). 


Atha Manchi, Vemu Theepi Ledu 
(Neither good mother-in-law, nor sweet ncem exists). 

Atha Leni Kodaluthamaralu, Kodalu Leni Atha Gunavantunilu 
(A daughter-in-law is always good and noble if she has no mother-in-law, Anci 
a molher-in-law who has no daughter-in-law always behaves virtuously). 

Atha Kalamu Konnallu, Kodaii Kalam Konnallu 
(The reign of the mother-in-law is for some years, and the reign of the daughter- 
in-law is for next some years). 

Thus struggle for supremacy and power in the family is power- 
lully depicted in the folk sayings. While living in joint family is th? 
ideals of the Hindus, day to day frictions in it between the various 
members are quite common. The common folk arc cognizant of the fact. 
Accordingly, the folklore depicts the possible dissentions. The follow- 
ing are the sayings which depict the general nature of woman 
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Asuya Mundu Aaadadi Venuka 

(Woman is so jealous, she is preceedod by jealously everywhere. As Shakes- 
peare puts it, “Frailty — thy name is woman ”) 

Aadadani Bratuku Arataku Vantidl 

(Woman's life is as delicate as that of a plantain leaf). 

That is to say, it is the leaf that bears the brunt, whether it falls 
on a thorn, or a thorn falls on it. 

Aadadani Mata Aapadalaku Moolamu 

(Woman’s word is the root cause of all evils, troubles and dangers;. 

Similar idea can be traced out in the statement of Couley — “But 
what is woman ? Only one of nature’s agreeable blunders”. 

Aadadanini Choochina Ardhanni Choochina Brahmakaina Puttu 
Rimma Tegulu 

(Woman and money tempt even “Brahma” the creator. This is to say woman 
and money are the source of all evils). 

Lastly the following folk-sayings deal with the image of mother 
and the importance of a son. 

Tolakarinl Cheruvu Nindina. Toluchuri Koduku Puttina Labham 

(If a tank fills in the early rains, or the first born is a son, it is a great gain). 

And next, 

Putti Chachina Putrude Melu 

(Son is best eventhough he died at the monaent of his birth). 

Ill 

Besides folksayings, we many also get a picture about the position 
and status of the Telugu women if we care to study Telugu folksongs. 
Following is an example where the position of a barren woman is faith- 
fully depicited. 

Kotha Chintapandu Gonclla Cheku^ 

Godrali Vastralu Pettella Cheku 
Pata Chintapandu Bastala Chivuku 
Balenta Vastralu PasupuHa Chlvuk,u 
Kodukula Ganani valla* Kadupemi Kadupu 
Kulamudharinchani Kodukemi Koduku 
Pidikedu Vlthanalu Madikella Chalu 
Vakkade Kodukaina Vamsana Chalu 

(Just as fresh tamarind cats aways its gunny container, a sterile woman's 
clothes erode the iron container. Auspicious arc the mothers and their wear who 
bore children, call them what you may, the families that born no offspring. Rail 
the son who falls or shirks to feed and rend, just one son enough for the family, as 
a Hstful of seed. SuiRlcc a large field). 
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The above song and sayings clearly reflect the derogatory attitude 
of people towards a sterile woman- who fails to pi'ocreate and thus main- 
tain family line. Glorious tribute is paid to a woman who bears 
children. A mother is the very embodiment of the Goddess “Kali”, 
also called “Prakriti” which symbolises the cosmic activity. A mother 
is treated as an auspicious person and her blessings are invoked on 
many occasions. Some people even refuse to take food from the hands 
of a woman who is not a mother. The mother’s importance, comes to 
a climatic height at the time of the celebration of the Upanayana cere- 
mony for the .son. The first ritual alms are preferred by the mother 
only, to the initiate. In order to attain motherhood, it is common for 
the mother in the Andhra families to make her newly-wed daughter, 
perform a series of rites called the “Gaurinomu” and the “Varalaksh- 
minomu” at regular prescribed periods. The underlying belief is that 
there rites bringsforth peace, plenty, progeny and prosperity. 

Motherhood is the eternal bliss of a woman’s life. So sterile 
women go to any length and undergo hard ascetic life like prolonged 
fasting and other types of .self mortifications. These women give 
enormous charities, frequently go on pilgrimages and invoke the bless- 
ings of a variety of deities to be able to bear children and escape, the 
social and psychological oppression. These beliefs, attitudies and value 
orientations are implicitly or explicitly stated in many other folk-say- 
ings and songs. 

Institution of polygyny is popularly expressed in Telugu folk-say- 
ings. The co-wife (Savati) is treated and described as a woman full 
of rivalry and jealousy. She is seldom picturised as a cooperating one, 
identified or integrated with the interests and traditions of the family. 
This is due to her very existence is based on competition to win her 
husband’s love and affection. The following sayings reveal the un- 
wantedness of co-wife and her attitudes towards the family members. 

Rendulla Vyavasyamu, Iddaru Bharyalu Cherupu 

(Farming in two villages and having two wives are always bad). 

Paleru Vaniki Godlu Poyina, Marutalliki Bidda Poyina 

Dukhaniu Ledu 

(I’he death of the cattle matters nothing to the farm servants, nor the death 
of the child to its step mother). 

Matalu Talli Matalu, Pettu Savati Talli Pottu 

(Words arc of mother, treatment is of step mother). 

Thus to conclude, proverbs reveal the inner feelings and aspirations 
of the women-folk. Through them, the actual and real life of women, 
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the domestic quarrels between the in-laws, leadership pattern, struggle 
for power and supremacy, authority and .other types of conflict in the 
home, would be better understood. 
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I'liRNlMA SINIIA 


MVSIC OF INDIA IV 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC OF NORTH INDIA 


This is llic! I'ourlh of ;i series of seven articles to be published 
serially in this paper. 

Th(! musical instruments of India may be divided into the following 
Ihree groups : (i) wind, (ii) string and (iii) percussion. The contemporary 
forms of musical instruments of North India arc briefly described in the 
present article. Sketches of the principal instruments used in modern 
India are given in Fig 1. Detailed description and photographs are 
given by Day (t89l) and Sengupta (1959). 

( 1 ) Shanui : Slumui is one. of the most popular wind in.struments of 
North India. It is a conical wooden pipe with brass mouthpiece. The 
pipe contains twelve holes, seven of which are used for playing the 
melody and the remaining five iu^e selectively sealed with wax to control 
the pitch. The recital of Shanui is an essential part of any Hindu or 
Muslim marriage in India and is always played by the Muslims. The 
melodic pattern is jflayed on one Shanai and another Shanai is played as 
a background drone of tonic. It needs a lot of strength of the lungs to 
play this instrument. 

On a da> of marriage, on a temporary balcony structure they start 
playing on the Shanai early in the morning with some early morning 
raqa, and go «*n playing the rayas appropriate for the time of the day 
and play s;id turns during the departure of the bride. The sound ol 
Shanai' reminds i.'.s of festivity. 1 do not know’ what etfect it will have 
<»n western audience. 

fj) FluU • Indian llule is made by making holes on a thin hollow 
bamboo slick. You can compare the tonal quality of the llute.^ with that 
of Shanai. 'I’lie latter has more rounded and smooth tonal quality, 
more resembling the human voice. 

(8) Sarewjee is a bowed string instrument made of hollow wood. 
The lower part of the resonator is covered by leather. The melody is 
played on four catgut strings and there arc many resonating strings made 
of brass. The instrument is generally played as an accompaniment to 
vocal music. As the vocalist goes on improvising during the performance, 
the Sarenyce player goes on copying it.® 

(4) The most important plucked siring instrument in North India is 
the Silur, which is a modification of the ancient instrument, Veena. Veena 



Is slill Iho mosi important plucked string instrununil of Soiilh India. This 
Vrena consists of si hollow wooden stem attached to two hollow gourd 
resonators at both the <‘iids. The front part of the lower and tin* main 
resonator is made of wood. There sire twenty-two fixed frets allaclied 
to the stem in positions corresponding to the natural, sliarp sind flat notes. 
There are four strings for playing the melody and three additional strings 
for indicating rhythm. The essential differenc'e between Veena and Siirir 
is that the frets in the latter are movable. The position of the frets can 
be adjusted before each performance, according to the notes reciuired for 
playing difl’erent rngas, Sitar is generally smaller is size than the Veena. 
The later modification of the Sitar contains many resonating strings in 
addition to the seven strings, which gives a richer tonal quality. The 
differenct*. in the tonal quality and style of playing between the two instru- 
ments will be apparent if one listens to recital of Veena^ and Sifor.®,® 

(5) Another popular plucked string instrument of North India is 
Swarode. It is a modification of the instrument called Rabab. The body 
of the swarode is made of hollow wood with narrow stem and a broad 
semi-spherical resonator. I'he resonator is covered with leather and the 
I rent part of tln^ stem is made of steel. It contains seven strings for 
playing the nudody and ten resonating strings.^ 

(0) Tambiira: Tambura is played as a background drone with any 
kind of vocal and instrumental music. The body of the tambura is 
similar to that of Veena, without any fret in the stem. There are only 
four strings on the stem. The sequence of tuning of the strings is 
(ICJG’C^, where C is the Ionic. For other choice of the tonic the turning 
is properly transposed. The four strings are successively pulled with 
lore and middle fingers producing the above notes and their overtones, 
which creates a background for playing all the principal notes of a 
melodic pattern. 

(7) The most important perciLssion instrument of North India is 
Tahta >vhich is a modification of the ancient instrument Mridanga, which 
is slill the most important percussion instrument of South India. The 
Mridanga is a barrel shaped drum, about two feet long, made of hollow 
wood, with one end slightly wider than the other. The girth at the 
cenire is about nine inches. The. two ends are covered with parchment, 
which is tightened and loosened by leather braces enclosing small cylin- 
drical blocks of wood, which is either pushed nearer to or further from 
the head that is being tuned. At the centre of one of the heads there is 
a black circular patch about one eighth inch thick, made with a paste of 
manganese dust, boiled rice and tamarind juice. This loading makes the 
characteristic musical tonal quality of the instrument. 

The tabla is practically a Mridanga divided into two parts. The two 
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lu‘juls hcin^ one on each ol’ Ihe Iwo dnims. One of lh(‘ drums, played 
NviPi llu* fJiif'ers of lh(‘ ri^hl hand, is called Inhia and Ihe other played 
with Ihe left hand is called baya. The body of Ihe tnhla is scooped out 
of a barr(d shaped ]>iece of wood and baya, the brass drum is of the shape 
of a cup made of terracotta or brass. 

The rhythmic pattern is built up by various types of distribution of 
accents on and ofT beat, and dilTercnt ways of clustering' of varyinj? nurn- 
b(‘r of syllables and also by the distribution of lonj' and short syllabh‘s. 

In a performance* of vocal or instrumental music tabla has a sub- 
ordinate role to play. The tempo .and the division of bars of the beat 
cycle is determined by the theme of the musical composition. There may 
be ditferent types of distribution of the beat cycles. Some examples of 
Ihe ditTerenl b(*al cycles used in North Indian music are given below ; 


1 . Trital 

2. Chouldl 
:i. Eklal 

4. Dhanuir 

5. JIutplal 
Examples of 

Kuhiirva 4/4. 


10 beats divided as 4/4/4/4 
12 beats divided into 0 liars as 2/2/2/2/2/2 
■ 12 beats divided into 4 bears as 3/3/.‘I/.‘5 

14 beats divided into 2 bars as 7/7 
10 beats divided into 2 bars 5/5 
simpler forms of beat cycles are Dodm— 3/3 or 


Once the beat cycle is started, it goes on and on with the same tempo 
throughout the composition until the vocalist or the instrumentalist goes 
on to the third movement and indicates the new tempo. The tempo 
grows faster and faster in steps. Within the framework of the beat 
cycle, both the vocalist and the tabla player goes on improvising dilferenl 
combinations of rhythmic patterns; each pal tern being calculated in such 
a way that the pattern is complete on the last beat of the cycle and the 
regular beating can be started from the first beat. 

Tabla may also be played as a .solo instrument, when a string or wind 
instrument is used as accompaniment. In that case ihe accompanying 
instrument plays a melodic theme over and over again just to indicate 
Ihe tempo and the nature ol the beat cycle. The tabla player makes 
variations and development of rhythmic patterns on some suitable 
rhythmic theme within the framework of Ihe beat cycle indicated by the 
accompanying instrument . 

The basic units for forming the rhythmic patterns are different types 
of characteristic sounds produced by different ways of siriking the two 
drums. These units are reprc.sented by symbols like Dha, Dhin, Ta, Knt 
etc., which are like morphemes (without any meaning) which from 
sentences of rhythmic patterns on the tabla. One example of a pattern 
set on trital is given below : 
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Kill lelv Ihiin lele ijiidi t/liene niii/ Me (ihenlere keMnk 
(■> 7 R St 10 II 

I III I I 

latere ketelak lakkran dlia tere kele dhel tukenne dhn dha 

la 14 15 K) 1 ( + ) 

I III I > 

lercketa dhet tttkcnne dim dha lerv kete dhet takciinv dha 

lollowinfi exlracls from records of solo labia perforinaneo.s 
1'1‘preseiil Hit* Delhi® and Benaras'^ style respectively * 

As in the i‘as(* of vocal music Ihe common belief is Ihal the impor- 
lanl forms and styles have been develop(‘d by Tansen and his descendants 
Ihnaif^h the male and female lines. 

(lenealogical charl ** of important natures in the development of instrii- 
meiilal music of North India is given in Table 1 . 

fwo of the most important styles of playing of string instruments in 
North India today are named after ('zir Khan and Iimlad Khan. The 
most important exponents of Kzir Khani style at present are. IJnfiz Ah 
Khan, Allauddin Khan and his descendants and disciples. AUauddin 
Khan, the court musician of Maihar State is now above 00 years. When 
lie WHS a little boy he left home and went around dilfc^rent parts of India 
to gel good training in music, lie learnt many forms of instrumental 
.111(1 also vocal music, but had a very hard lime in persuading diIT(^renl 
inusicians to lake him as a di.scijile. L'llimalely he received his final 
training from ( zir Khan of Hanipur. Allauddin is a gifted music teacher. 
Among his disciplc\s, his own .son Ali Akbar, (.swarodv player) daughter 
Annapurna (surbahar and .sitar player), son-in-law Havishankar {sitar 
player) and Nikhil Banerjee {silar player) are .some of the leading instru- 
mental inusicians of India to-day. 

Imdad Khan : Saheb Singh, the father of Imdad Khan received his 
musical training from two of the very famo&s musicians Iladdu Khan and 
Ilassii Khan. Imdad Khan became th(* most important exponent of silar 
in his time. He was the court musician of the Raja of Benaras, and was 
brought to Calcutta by Raja ’tlyotirindra Mohun 'Phakiir. Practicing 
music was considered to be a form of pray(*r to (lod and ^^as valued 
above everything in life. There is a story about Imdad Khan that when 

* Tlif Dellii slylo, known as *Bandh Bnj' Ls characlerisfd by strokes producing a 
Mipprc.ssed vibralion of the meinbraiK'. The Benara.s -slyle, known »s ‘Khtiln Haj' h.iv.' 
strokes wilh the lonal ({luiiily of free vibralion of the membrane. 

••Taken from "*lUmruit{ju Badya Janlnr by .1. M. Sen {in Bengali), and **Bhav(Uiyn 
Sfmyoetcr Knlhn" by I*. ('lO.swnmi (in Bengali). 
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he was practising music on one evening, his daughter died, and people 
came to call him to take care of Hie funeral, lie said ‘‘please wail for a 
while, I am not through my prayer yet. You arrange for the funeral." 
Before his death, he called his two sons and said to them, “1 liave learnt 
many ratfas throughout my life, but concentrated on only two ragas, but 
the ab.solute vision of those two ragas are not yet clear to me. I have 
failed to achieve anything. If 1 could live for one hundred more* years 
1 could perhaps have done something.’* 

His son Enaget Khan was uncquestionably the most reknowned 
sitarist of Ihe last generation. He was the court musician of the 
Zeminder of (iouri])ur of East Btmgal. 

When Enaget Khan died in 1940, his son Vilagct Khan was only 10 
years old. But he was already well known as a silar player, ’roday hi* 
is one of the leading exponents of sitar in India. 

Stgles of plaging of percussion instruments : 

It is said that around 1296-1312, Amir Khasru. a very famous musi- 
cian of the court of Allauddin Khiiji first divided Mridanga into too parts 
tabla and haga. This innovation was popularised and improved later on 
by Ahed Hussain Khan of Lucknow around 18th/19th centuries. There 
are important schools of tahla in Delhi, Punjab, Lucknow and Benaras. 
Delhi probably represents the original tabla style. In Punjab, the style of 
playing is more like that of Mridanga; in Benaras and Lucknow dance 
motifs have been introduced in the compositions of tabla. 

As in the case of vocal music, the authenticity of the history of thi* 
evolution of the instruments and styles are questionable, but on interview- 
ing any musician one would obtain almost the same kind of informations. 
Thus the common beliefs presented above are important because those' 
beliefs help to keep the dilTerent groups of musicians together. 


R E F F R E N C E .S 
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Table :1 Genealogical Chari 

Tansen — [chief court musician of Akbar (loSb-lOOri) 
famous as a vocal musician and a oeena player, innovator of dillerent 
forms of music and the instrument rabab] 


(Son) Vilas Khan 
(i'ainous nilutb player) 


(Daii^'hlcr) Saraswali-- King of Ajniir 
(oeen player) 

The descendants 
successively bccaiiu* 

Ihe court musicians 
of diircrcnl Moghul 
Kinf)erors. 

Sadaraug [court musician of Muhaiii' 
mad Shah (1720) ] 

V'all of Moghul empire. DilTcrcnl 
(liicflaincies developed in Uvnunta, 
lifimpur, Lurknou), Gwalior The 
c<Mirl musicians of Ihe above stales, 
t'xir Khan (court masician of 
Kompur) 
d 

Alluuddin Khun (e) 

( e on ton i pora ry court 
musician of Maihar 
Stale) I 

Dahir Khan (eoiilcniporarN ) 

[ faiimus wan. 

|}|ayer of North India ] 


Chhaddu Khan (court musician ol 
Shah Alam II 1701 1800) 

I 

1 /alTar Khan (innovator ol sursrinffar 
I which is practically a large star. 

I (ISlh cciilury) 


Mi .\kbar Khan 
(famous 
'^waroda 
player — (c) 

(1 

Nikhil Hanerjee 
(c) importaiU 
exponent of 
sitar 


c— contemporary 
d — di.sciplc 


Annapurna 
= Havisankar 
( famous as 
swftroda aiitl 
siiar player 
respectively) 
(c) 


(lolam Kasui 
sluikkar 

Miihaininad Khan 
(d) Huddu Khan & 
Hh.s.su Khan 


Saheb Singh 

/ 

Iindad Khan 

I 

Knavcl Khan 

1 

Vilaycl Khan (c) 
(famous altar player). 
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Instrumental music of India 



Vceiia Sititr SwartKle Taiiibuia Sarciigfe Shanai Flulo 

Baya Tabla 


ASl’TOSII HIlAT'rACHAHVA 


SNAKE-DEITIES OF BENGAL 

I’rol'. Dr. Asulosh BhatUii-hurya needs lui inlrudurtiiili. Here he has 
liraled scrprnl-cult as it is available in dilTereiit parts of Ben^'al — East 
I’akislan and West nciigal. In some earlier i.s.sue.s of this journal 
he de.serihed lhi.s enll with a greater details. 


I'lu' civiliyed world lias not Iho relation whieli the society oi prioii- 
live man had the world of beasts. In the pre-historie a(4e man and beast 
were eon.stant neif'hbours and each endeavoured to hold his own against 
llie other. .\l a time when owing to the laws of worldly changes men 
felt impoleni to protect themselves, yet living in habitations surrounded 
by forests th«‘y could not remove to a far distance from the contact o( 
beasts, they .sought to stive theni.selves by supernatural means, ll wa.s 
ill consetiuence thereof that they conceived of particuhir deities iiuhii'lling 
jiarlicular beasts and tried to propitiati* the outrageous beasts by wor- 
shi|)ping the deities suiiposed to preside over them. 

Serpent ; Of all animals held in worship in dilferenl parts of India 
the serpent is the most important. Its cult is widely distributed through- 
oul the whole of India from Kashmir in the North to Cape Comorine in 
the .South. The <ull as prevalent in Bengal is somewhat ditVerent in 
character from it is in the other parts of North India. Among the com- 
mon run of jieople both in Bengal and in the .South the cult has retained 
its primitive character to a very great e.xtent. Roughly speaking in 
Norlli India the image of a serjicnt considered male in character and 
known as Nagaraja or the king of the snakes is held in worship and in 
the .South it is the living .snakes to whom ^vorships are olTcred. Instead 
of the image of tlie ‘king of the serpent.s’ and the living snakes an anthro- 
pomorphic serpent goddess known as Manasa is wor.shipiied in Bengal. 
.\n exclusive cult known as the Manasa-cult has developed in tliis part 
of the country and it is highly popular among all .sections of the Hindus 
though more so among the lower clas.ses in .some areas. I'he riles a> 
obsc'rved in connection with the worship ot the serpent-goddess Manasa 
arc widely different in the different parts of Bengal, but from a careful 
analysis of them it wouhl be clear that they have originated from a com- 
mon .source. The elements of difference which have developed in Ihe 
meanlime are nothing but local factors and as such have no inlrinsic 
relationship with the fundamental factors. 



or all llie places in Bengal the area covered by the district ol’ 
Birblium in West Bengal has undoubtedly the largest number of votaries 
of the serpent-deity Manasa. Any casual visitor to Ihe rural areas of 
this district will certainly agree with me on this point. Even to this day 
the scTpent-worship in Birbhum is a very well -developed and living cult. 
Almost in every village in lliis district a visitor will come across one or 
more serpent shrines which are but low mud-walled slraw^-huts situated 
w’ithin the hoiise quardrangles of some of the lower class Hindus. Dail}' 
worshij) is offered in most of these shrines where invariably a Hinduized 
aboriginal conducts the worship. People of the various sections of ihe 
Hindu community ungrudgingly join the worship though the educated 
higher class Hindus generally disassociate themselves from it. Such 
shrines are maintained by a class of priests known as Dcijfasi or Dyasi, 
Sanskritized sometimes to Denamsi meaning a part and parcel of tlie gods 
though the word is belii'ved to have been derived from Deua imsi mean- 
ing associate of god. But I think the word has originated from some 
non-Aryan sourct*. For in SoutluTn India the word Deyasi is still vctv 
widely used in rural arenas to denote a headman ‘who may be said in a 
manner to corresponde to a ‘Justice of Peace’. These priests come, as 1 
have already stated, from the Hinduized aboriginals. But due to ihe 
growing influence of Hinduism Brahmin priests are also n^quisilioned on 
special occasions. Sometimes the maintenance of the serpent-shrines 
forms the only source of income of the Deyasi who also act as exorcists 
ill snake bite. It is rather strange that the serpent-worship in the 
neighbouring districts of Birbhum is neither as wide nor as developed 
as it is in Birbhum proper. The area of Murshidabad dislricl which is 
contiguous to Birbhum and falls west of the river Bhagiralhi is an 
exception to this. 

The serpent-shrines in the above area are made, as I have already 
staled, of mud walls roofed with straw. No provision is however mad(' 
for the entry of air and light from oulside when the only door is closed 
after the daily vvonship. Within in Ihe darkness are installed on raised 
altars the images' of the serpent-deity known by various local names at 
various places, e.g., rjiintamani (literally meaning a fabulous gem said 
lo grant the possessor whatever he may wish for), Jalduburi (diver), 
Visahari (destroyer of poi.son). Padma-kumari (lotus maiden), Biidima 
(the old mother). Dulaler Ma (Dulal’s mother), and various others. A 
Bagdi, Kaot or Mai, all Hinduized aboriginals is entrusted with the duly 
of ])erforniing the worship which is adopted as a hereditory profession. 
On the raised altar within the shrine are to be seen three, five or seven 
(‘art hen pitchers with the carvings of hoods of snakes around and covered 
with a thick layer of vermilion which is being deposited on them since 
Ihc day of their installation some decades back. Very rarel 3 ^ however. 
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one pildier is also seen, but in all cases it must be an odd number. On 
the top of each iina^e are placed in ^reen leaves of the Cancitis Indicn 
plant (Euphorbia linipilarum), which are daily replaced at the lime of 
worship. Sometime brass nails which are olfered by the devotees in fiil 
tilment ol their mental vows, are stuck to the outer side of the ima^Jies. 
Thc.se nails are known as chik (one which fjlitters) as they glitter in the 
dimn light ot the lamp which burn within. The images are considered 
to be mutually related to each other as sisters and they are also difrerently 
named. Numerous legends arc in vogue with the.se earthen pitchers 
which are worshipped as the representatives of the serpent deity. 

I have now to give here an account of the serpent -worship as it is 
jirevaleiil in North Bengal. In North Bengal the scrpcnt-cult is also very 
widely prc»valent. From the archaeological discoveries of Paharpur in 
Dinajpiir district which adjoins Maldah on the east and north-east it is 
evident that serpent worship was a highly popular cult in this area from 
as early as the eleventh century A. D. Both anthropomorphic and 
/oomorphic serpent-images have been discovered from there. In this 
area tluuc' is no permanent serpent-shrine anywhere. The worship is 
held onc(* in the whole year with great pomp. The orthodox Hindu 
.serpent I estival known as Naga-Panchami is unknown here even among 
the higher caste Hindus. On the last day of the Bengali month of 
Sravana (July -August) the annual ww.ship is held instead of on the 

.Naga-Panchami day. The worship is held (dlher at the public pla(*es of 
such worships or in the houses of the individual worshippers on that day. 
No image ol the deity is generally made, but on this occasion the 

('arthen images of the eight principal .serpents of the Mahabharata legend 
(or sometimes ol one serpent, probably of Astika of the same legend) an* 
worshipped. In most cases instead of any image the Cauctus Indica 
plant is worshipped as the .seat of the .serpent-deity. Special offerings, 
consisting of milk and fried rice* and .sometimes with banana kept in big 
.sized arum leaves, are offered to the deity. In East Maldah the floors of 
rooms, verandah and the house-compound are beautifully decorated with 
special designs of rice-paste drawings re.scmbling tlu* winding gait of the 
serpent. The womenfolk abstain from taking food on that occasion in 
some places. In most of the Hindu families no food is cooked on that 

day. This ceremonial or ritual abstinence of cooking is known as 

arandhan which is observed on some other occasions also. 

The Rajvamsi (‘on.stitute the main population of Rangpur, (East 
Pakistan) Cooch-Behar and Jalpaiguri districts. Serpent worship is also 
prevalent among them with due pomp and grandeur. In the Raj family 
of Jalpaiguri which also belong to the Rajvamsi clan, idols illustrating the 
principal serpent-legend are displayed on this occasion wh(‘n a large fair 
i.'i also held. Sometimes the. festival continues for the whole month 
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<hirinj» which vsirhuis rolk-cnlcrtninmcnls arc held. 

Barriii |4 a lew niiiiDr exceplions, on the whole, there \s unity in the 
lituals of serpent-worships in the districts aloiif^ the Gatif^es. Amoiif^ 
Itiein th(‘ western part of the district of Miirshidabad is natiirallx 
inlluenced by the district of Birbhum. Elsewhere such as in East 
Burdwan, lloofjhly, Howrah, Nadia and 24-Parf(anas there is very little 
or no dilVcTcnce in ritualistic observations of serpent-worship. In this 
l)art of B(‘iigal there are public places of worship of the serpent-deity in 
almost every villaj;»e where worship is h<‘ld on the prt‘scribed dale invari 
ably b(‘fore a (laticlus Indira plant which grows in size as years role by. 
People assemble tluTe irrespective of caste and creed and otVer their 
worship without, however, an\’ animal sacrilice. Sometimes the high(‘r 
caste Hindu women, instead of going over to such places of public wor 
.ship hold lh(» worship at their own houses with the assistance of lhi‘ 
Brahmin priests. In that case also a branch of the (Utiictus Indira i)lanl 
will be invariably kept upon a conventional type of earthen pitcher which 
will, however, form the chief object of worship. No image is built iioi 
any animal is sacriliced in this connection. Dasahara (the day on which 
the rixor (langivs is ceremonially worshipped), Naga Panchami (the day 
on which the serpent is ceremonially worshipped all over India bx the 
orthodox Hindus), the last day of the Bengali month of Ashadha (June- 
July), of Sravana (July-August), and of Bhadra (August-Sepieinber) 
roughly speaking the four months of rains are the occasions when the 
serpent-deity is xvorshipped. In some villages small brick-built shrines 
are also raised permanently at such places of public xx^orship by sonu^ 
dedicated devotee. Permanent images built of metals or stones are also 
sometimes installed inside the shrines. At Kidderpore near Calcutta, 
xvithin a shrine there is a big image of the serpent deity made of brass 
xvhich must have attracted notice of many passersby. Daily xvor 
ship of the goddess is hoxvever held at this place. The following account 
of the rites of the .serpent deity was recorded from a villages km)xvn a^ 
IJtlarbhag in 2t-Parganas is xvorth notice, it has some special features 
not knoxvn to exist in other parts of the State. Writes Dr. S. L. Hora 
(rom his personal observations wrote : ‘So far as I have b(‘en able I ) 
ascertain the mode of representing this godling at Uttarbhag by tw ) 
conical mounds of mud is quite ditferenl from all others so far known. 
Each mound has three clay heads of cobra arranged on om* side and a 
mark of vermilion pul in from of them. It seems probaJ>le that thn e 
inud-mounds are substitutes for xvaler pond or earth pots. It has also 
to be noted that the puja at (Jttarbhap was performed toxvards the end of 
January or early in February and not as usual the months of July anil 
August’'. The xvorship of Manasa at I'ttarbhag according to tlie xvriter, 
has thus ‘to be treated as a relic, without any specific utilitarian back- 
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f'round in its present form'. Tint from my own experioneo I have eonie 
to learn that the worship of Manasa is held twice duriii{j lhc‘ year once 
<kiring the rainy season and af^ain at'ler harvesliiijj in this part of tlu‘ 
district. 

Serpent- worship is almost like, a national festival in East Hen{»al 
though it is held only once in a year. Only in a very few places are 
there permanent shrines of the serpent- goddess. 1 know only two 
.vuch places, one is known as Manasa-Bari (hoii.se of Manasa) 
of Vikrampur in Dacca and the other is known as Jalkumari's Bari 
(house of Jalkumari) of Sucharkadandi in Chittagong. I have also heard 
that there are a few such places in the district of Sylhel but I have no 
personal knowledge of them. Animal sacrifice is an indispensible adjunct 
to the rituals in East Bengal. 

Owing to the wide prevalence of the cult among all classes of peo- 
ple in East Bengal, a very elaborate and complicated ritual has deve- 
loped in this area with regard to its observance. Though the mode of 
worship are fundamentally the sam<‘, yet they differ in detail to a con- 
siderable extent. There is little difference in ritualistic observances of 
this cult in the area covered by East Myrnensing, West Sylhet and North 
Tilipera. This area can be accepted as a social and cultural unit. T\w 
annual celebration of the serpent-w^orship is held here on the last day ol 
the Bengali month of Sravana when wdiole of the above area is nracli- 
(ally covered by a vast sheet of water deposited by overflow from the 
Assam and Surma Valleys. People irre.speclive of caste or creed build 
('art hen images of the snake-deity and worship her at their own houses 
invididually with sacrifices either of goat or of pigeon. The \'aisvavas, 
(the worshippers of Msnu), who are vegetarian olfer the* goddi^ss 
sacrifices of sugar-cane, pumpkin and other vegetables. The image ha.s 
I wo or sometime four arms— two clay snakes spread their hoods on 
either shoulder of her. On the following day, before the image is 
immersed into the river, the earthen snakes are taken out of the image 
and kept in the house. People believe that the dried earth of thes(j clay 
snakes L s an infallible remedy of many incurable disea.ses specially 
children’s diseases. There is one very interesting item among the 
objects of worship here, which is nowhere met with now-a-days. This 
is known as Karandi which is Worshipped along with the image and 
.sometimes in lieu of it. It is made with Indian cork (sliola) in the shape; 
of a .small house, generally not more than two feet in height. Coloured 
drawings of serpents, the serpent-goddess and some characters and some 
incidents of the serpent-legend are made on the conical outer roof and 

*In Hnn^ripara of Bakherganj district of East Pakistan there is permanent shrine 
and temple oi Goddess Manasa. Ed. 
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Ihc Hal outer walls ol* it. These clrawinj;^s are undoubtedly one of Ihe 
remarkable spt*cimens of folk>art in Bengal. After the animal is sacri- 
liced ils blood is sprinkled on the Karnndi which is sometimes preserved 
ill Ihe house wilh Ihe stains of blood on it, though more frequentlj 
tloated down the river on the immersion day. Besides the Karandi there 
is another essential ingredient nec(‘ssary for the worship of the serpent 
deity. It is the liny pitchers (ghnt) made of earth and shaped in a 
peculiar fashion. It is like a thin pipe with two snakes spreading 
their hoods on either side of it. Sometimes a human face, obviously that 
of the serpent-deity, is carved out of the upper part of the pipe. These 
pitchers are known as Kaitari Ghat. Though the word Kaitar in East 
Bengal means pigeon, I failed to understand how this particular bird 
could he associated with an object of serpent worship. These pitchers 
are tilled with corn and kept beside the image during the worship. Milk 
and banana are kept on some ves.sels made of plantain bark and are 
placed in the Karandi as the special ofTerings to the serpents. Eight 
kinds of fried things such as pi^a. oil-seed and other pluses form the 
.special otVerings for the eight principle serpents of the Mahabharata 
legend. 

The special feature of the serpent festival in this part of the 
Stale is the rice-iiasle drawing {alpana). The entire venue of worship 
is decorated, wilh these drawings .serpents represent in the various 
designs. Around this serpent drawing othtu* drawings illustrating Ihe 
chief incidents of Hk* snake story are also found. Coloured powdi‘rs 
are used in such drawings. 'Phe entire floor of the room appears to bi‘ 
a picture-gallery. From the first day of the Bengali month of Sravana 
until the day of the worship which is held on the last day of the month 
Ihe principle snake-story is recited in part every day after nightfall 
before the assembly of the villagers. The immersion ceremony of the 
deity lakes place on the day following her worship. This occasion is 
marked by a special festival, namely the boat-race. It is very diiTicult to 
."•ay how this boat-race has come to be associated with the immersion 
ceremony of the serpent-deity. I have already stated that this area is 
covered by a vast sheet of water during the rainy season. These marshy 
lands are known as haor — the word seems to have been derived from 
the Sanskrit word \Sagara' meaning the sea. There are certain public 
places where the racing boats of Ihc neighbouring villages assemble and 
hold competition in race, the winning boat lies a new piece of cloth in 
ils prow as a symbol of victory. 

The districts of Dacca, I'aridpur and Bakherganj of East Pakistan 
form another distinct .social unit. The area known as Vikrampur is 
included within it which being most elfectively infliienced by Hinduism 
in the whole of East Bengal has developed certain rituals in the line more 
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ol’ Hinduism proper than that of the popular faiths. Seri)ent-worship is 
also a very well-developed cult licre having its rituals more cojiiplicaled 
than in any other part of East and West Bengal. 

The Naga-Panchami mentioned above is very widely prevalent here 
;»mong all classes of Hindus. On this occasion worship ol’ the eight prin- 
cipal .serpenl of the Mahabharata legend or nine or forty two serpents 
according to the family tradition of each worshipper, is held. Earthen 
linages of serpents with raised hoods, the number of which is determined 
according to the tradition prevailing in each family, are made and wor- 
shipped on this occasion. Worship in all classes is done by the Brahmin 
priests without any scruple whatsoever. The serpent-deity is also wor- 
shipped on the last day of the Bengali month of Sravana as in other 
places of East Bengal — the worship of the serpent -deity on this jrarti 
( ular day is known as the worship of Pat VMsahari. In most houses, a 
pitcher repre.senting the serpent-deity is installed on the first day of the 
Bengali month of Sravana and worshipped upto the last day ol' the same 
month when it is ceremonially immersed. The housewives, young or 
f»ld. ari‘ not allowed to go to their fathers’ house on any account after the 
pitchers have been installed within the house. As there is no dearth oi 
watery stretches in the above area the boat festival is also celebrated here 
(ui such and also on other occasions. 

Neither Nag-Panchami nor the worship of Pat-Visahari is anything 
of importance so far as serpent-worship is concerned among the people 
ol’ the above area. I'he most important serpent-festival is known here 
as Ratjaui, a word of doubtful origin.* Rayani can be celebrated at any 
tunc of the year. It is indeed a very important social festival among the 
Hindus of the above area though it is known eksewhere in Bengal. When 
.1 child is born in a family a menial vow is taken by its head to the effect 
that the snake-festival known as Rayani would be performed on the occa- 
sion of its marriage or .sacred-thread ceremony if the child is a male and 
Brahmin or Vaidya by caste. It is indeed a very costly affair. There 
lore due to economic reasons a great part Of its rituals is now being 
sacrificed though only a couple of decades back the festival was used to 
l)e held two or three days before the actual sacred thread or the marriage 
( eremony as the case may be. The celebration of Rayani extends over 
a period either of five or two and a half days according to the custom 
prevailing in each family or in the absence of that according to the 
mental vow taken for cither of the above periods at the time of the 
child’s birth. In this connection clay images of the serpent- 


1. In East Bengal Ihc Sanskrit W(»rd 'Yatra' with the double meaning ol festival 
and journey is known as Rayani. The word Rayani may have been derived from 
tiial. 
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goddess as big as the image of the goddess Durga (three to four feet in 
height) are sometimes built. On either side of the image are placed 
liiree or four images of her associates. In front of these images a row 
of idols representing the chief characters of the principle Bengali serpent - 
story are placed side by side each on his or her distinct seat. The snake- 
slory is narrated throughout the night. Nobody dares to hold the 
marriage of his son or daughter without performing this ceremony. 
Because it is very strongly believed here that on failure to do so snakes 
will create trouble to the married couple. 

The rituals of the serpent -worship in some parts of Bengal have* 
merged into the popular Saivism of those areas. As the serpent is the 
ornament of Siva according to the Puranic tradition it has been found 
very convenient to absorb the serpent-cult within Saivism from a con- 
siderably early period of time. In many popular Saiva shrines live ser- 
!)ents are found to be preserved. I have myself seen some living snakes 
ill a village shrine of Siva in the district of Burdwan. They live inside 
holes made on the walls and floor of the shrine and generally live on the 
milk and other ofl’erings given before the deity at the time of worship, 
(iradually they increase in number, but nobody coming to the temple is 
afraid of them nor do these* serpents cause any harm to anybody. At the 
lime of the worship these snakes come out of their holes at the smell of 
the incense and the sound of the bell. After the wor^ship is over they lake 
Ihe food and drink offered by the priest and then quietly retire to theii 
holes. In some places serpents live in the hollow of big peepul trees 
which shade; the shrines below. At the time of the annual worship of 
Siva otferings are also made to them by the devotees. None ever Ihink 
of causing any harm to them. Snake charmers are also not allowed to 
catch these snakes which are considered absolutely harmless due to their 
supposed divine association. In places where the serpent -worship has 
practically merged into the local Saiva-cult no riles exclusively of tlie 
serpent-goddess arc found to exist. They have been inseparably con- 
nected with the rites of Siva. 

In .some parts of West Bengal even today a special serpent-festival, 
secular in character, is observed. This is known as Jhampan which 
really means a stage erected to exhibit tricks with snakes. It is held on 
Ihe last (lay of the Bengali month of Sravana when the annual serpent- 
worship is held throughout whole of B(;ngal. Though under the influence 
of present urban culture it is fast becoming obsolete yet it was a very 
common thing during the last century. Jhampan is really the annual 
conference of Ihe snake-charmers or exorcists of a particular area. The 
exorcists of a particular area or disciples of a particular preceptor in 
snake-charmer assemble at a place on this occasion and show various 
tricks and feats with living snakes, claimed to be venomous, as they pro- 
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reed with music along the public road. Somcliines the disciples carry the 
preceptor on their shoulders along the road on a mobile platform on 
which the latter goes on showing various tricks with live snakes. Some- 
times a bullock-cart is also used as the mobile platform for this purpose. 
'1 he eager crowd on either side of the road, with a mixed feeling oT 
horror and delight, witness the performance. The chief among their 
(lexcrilies is to show how they remove the poisonous fangs of the ser- 
pents. Sometime the exorcists coil the snakes around their necks and 
arms. Fatal cases of snake bite among the participants sometime occur 
in the courses of their display of the feats w'hich is sometimes made with 
snakes with their poison-fangs unexlracted in the exuberance of zeal. I 
have been told thal due to fatal consequence the praciice had been long 
abandoned in many j)larcs with the least prospect of future revival. Tlu‘ 
practice is confined among tlu! Kaijui or Kaiunria (fisherman class) in 
particular though as a rule every exorcist, to whatever caste he may 
belong, is allowed to parlieipate in it. 

A very rich folk-literature flourished in Bengal on the local b'gcnds 
<»f llic serpent -goddess Manasa as early as probably the tfiirlecnlh ccii 
lurv A. 1). One of such legends in particular wTilleu in the form o\’ 
narralive poetry, gained the widest popularity of all the classes of folk- 
lit(‘ralure in Bengal though not only this Stale but also the neigh- 
bouring States of Assam and Bihar. Hundreds of pods composed 
v(‘rs(‘s with the same theme which is b(*ing carried from g(‘neralion to 
generation for centuries even to this day. I'his is known as the* legend 
for the merchant Chand and Behiila. It is not however lh(‘ only story 
exiant in Bengal that sings the gloiy of the serpent deity Manasa. There 
is yet another which is recited in tlie course of the eerc'inonial w'orshiji 
(;f the deity held by Ihe Bengali women during tlie months of rain. 
Besides the* above there are innumerable snake-stories of secular eharae 
ler in the folk-literature of Bengal. 

The principal Bengali snake-story or the narrative of Chand Sadagar 
in its various forms has been contributing to Bengali folk-amuserncnt of 
secular nature also from very ancient limes. These are the four princi- 
pal forms in which the narralive has been adopted for folk-amusement, 
vi/., Hluisan Yatni or a popular form of drama. Haijfini or a form of inusic- 
cal recitation of the narrative and Paiul Natch or puppet dance. In ad<li 
lion ot these principal forms there are a f(‘w others of minor im|)ortance. 
All the above forms are still prevalent in dill’erent parts of Bengal. 

From the wide distrihulion of the serpenl-cult in Bengal it is only 
natural to expect thal this reptile .should enter deep inlo the lieli<‘f an<l 
superstition of the people of the Stales of West Bengal and East Pakistan. 

('niarrsify of Catciilia, Calcutta. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


5th Congress of the International S(x;iety for Folk narrative under 
the auspices of the Institute of Ethnography and Folklore will be held 
at Bucharest from August 26 to 31, 1965). In this Congress world 
famous folklorists and ethnographers arc expected to participate. 

Under the auspices of the Ministry of Education, Govt, of India 
and Indian Publishers Association an International Seminar on book 
publishing and selling was held at New Delhi from March 11-15, 1969. 
Mr. S. N. Kanjilal, Supdt. of the Calcutta Univ. Press & Publication 
attended the seminar as a delegate of the Univei’sity. The Director ol 
the Yulu Univ. Press, Manager of Oxford Univ. Press and many others 
participated in the seminar. In his specc.h Mr. Kanjilal suggested that 
an Association of Indian University Press and Publications should be 
formed. This organisation may look to the production of books, 
l)reparation of catalogues and other sales promotion materials which 
may be done in commercial way. Mr. Kanjilal’s suggestion for estab- 
]i.shing an A.ssociation of the Indian University Press and Publications 

was highly appreciated. 

* « * * 

One the Holy festival day, the 3rd March, 196!) there was another 
human sacj’ifice in Rajasthan (the first was in Udaipur) in Die village 
Akoria in the Tonk district. The village is located 30 miles away from 
the district Head Quarter. In the village there are 50 households. 
More than 90U are agriculturists. The re.st 10/4 consists of black- 
smiths, leather workers and day labourers. Even today there has been 
no spread of education. There is a primary school up to class III. In 
it’s students role there are 15 students. Goddess Chamuuda is the vill- 
age deity. People from neighbouring villages also come and perform 
worship to this deity. In order to get hidden-leasure a 54 years old 
blackmith, Bajrang Khatu by name, was killed some greedy vill- 
agers before the goddess, but the killers could procure no hidden money 
('xcept passing their days in jail custody. When the police came to the 
siK>t for further investigation, it was reported that they were haunted 
by the snakes. Thus being frightened the police began to worship the 
.‘•erpent Goddess Manasa. 





BOOK-REVIEW 


KOTiKLORE MUSEUM, By Dr. Shyamchand Mukhorjoe. M.A., D.Phll, Supdt. of 
ArchaooloRy. Govt, of We.st Benpal. Published by Indian Publications, Calcutta-1. 
January, 1969. Foreword by Snit. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya & Introduction by 
Snnkar Sen Gupta, pp. I-XXXII, -j- 1-56. price Rs. 10.50. 


The book under review can be described as a collection of various 
theoretical ideas on folklore studies as well as on folklore museum, e.g. 
on j). IX the author sijys, “the science of folklore is a historical science 
in asmuchas it throws an welcome light on the past history of the man- 
kind by inductive scientific method”. But unfortunately he has not 
given at least one analytical case study to illustrate this. By reading 
this book one may conclude that Dr. Mukherjee has read many books 
on the subject but none critically and like a socalled g(X)d student he 
has consumed many good ideas to be found in those books and has 
(luoled them verbatim. 

The same uncritical approach has characterised the introduction 
))y Shri Sankhar Sen Gupta who says at p XV, “All developing 
countries after achieving their political independence have formulated 
plans for betterment of their people”. But is it time of say Indonesia, 
tkingo, Ghana or Negeria. Have the Plans which are supposed to have 
been put to effect in India, bettered the life of the common people ? Our 
writters have done enough theorizing, time has come to do a little practi- 
cal work. Shri Sen Gupta again goes on the same page, “One of the 
most intriguing problems ever to agitate the mind of man has been the 
quest for an adequate explanation of the amazing socio-cullural 
efflorescence that occured in ancient India”. I don’t know why there 
is a problem on this point and why pick out India alone. What about 
ancient Egypt, Greece, China or even Mexico ? What is the use ol 
writing this type of statements ? , 

In the main part of the book Dr. Mukherjee has given a compila- 
tion of all types of theories on what is meant by folklore as 
can evidence by a catalogue of different writers on the subject (pp. 
14-18). The book’s only utility is that in this publication 
Dr. Mukherjee has gathered together all useful information on folk- 
lorology, museum and other allied subjects in a concise form for 
the reference purpose of research scholars and there ends the matter. 
The printing and get-up of the book is good and the price Rs. 10.50 is 
also moderate. 

J. K. Guha, M.A. 


GotH. of West Bengal, Calcutta. 



EDITORIAL 


April, 1060 


India’s one of the main effort continues to go in keeping the 
country’s education in a state of dynamic development, to keep its 
people, “a people learning”. The growth of overall education of the 
present type began in 1948. An uphill battle is being fought to pro- 
vide education through mother-tongue. Today with a population of 
about fifty million, more than 36 per cent population of India are 
literates. Here millions are engageil in higher and advanced studies 
in humanities and sciences. Even the t)easants and workers are being 
encouraged through different agencies to arrange hours of study to 
increase their knowhow. Special frameworks is being developed to 
deal with India’s hetci’ogeneons population, new methods are being 
introduced in nurseries and kindergartens, educational and vocational 
counselling is on the way, correspondence course and different institutes 
have started for the teaching of Hindi and other regional languages for 
the use of audio-visual aids as well as helping culturally deprived 
childrens and persons. Here childrens are dominating factor in edu- 
cation. There are 39% students in kindergartens, 36% in primary 
schools, 32% in postprimary schools. Research and experimentations 
ai’e being acclerated to close educational gap. Vocational training is 
is being vigorously promoted which have provided new openings for 
the youths. There has also also been efforts of direct connection 
between the standared of knowledge of the parents and the educational 
progress of their children. The campaign against illiteracy is directed 
to give eveiyone a basic education and to know the country and her 
people from a unbiased and open mind. 

From primary schools more than 60% go on high schools which 
are not free in India. The primary education is free in some States 
while it is very costly for the majority States of India. From high 
schools more than 36% go to colleges and from colleges more than 20% 
go to the universities. All through their careers Indian students study 
literature, ai't, culture, science, technology, history, geography, social 
study, music, dance, drama, and others. But time has come when 
from primary level the students of humanity and soc^-biological 
groups of science should know their traditional past, thlijir folklore. 
Folklore offers such knowledge that are not available in written litera- 
ture. Let our educators take lead to that effect and formulate ^llabus 
discipline. In doing so they will be doing a valuable serwice not only 
to the folklore movement but also to the country at large. 
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Moniaii Events is an English Monthly and the organ of the Mono* 
graph Association of India. It is a centre for study, research and 
training in \arious areas of fundamental and applied sciences. 
The journal attempts to encourage intelligent writers. Empirical 
research papers, specially prepared papers on any subject ^hat 
cotKcrn humanity, civilization, living and socio-ccomic condi- 
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DR. ZAKIR HUSAIN ' 

A stunned and grief-stricken nation, stands still to pay its 
respectful homage to the meraoiy of its revered leader, the late 
Dr. Zakir Husain, who was its “friend, philosopher and guide’. He 
was a great statesman, educationist and scholar of a high order. He 
was the embodiment of humanism, universal love and brotherhood. 
He held many high offices in public-life with distinction. He i-s 
deeply mourned not only by his countrymen but also by the people of 
various other countries Condolence messages have come to the acting 
president from all over the word. l<oved by all in the country he has 
rightly been called Ajatshatru which means, a person who has no 
enemy. Besides, he was an enthusiastic supporter of folklore movement 
and had ecouraged the editor oi ihis journal with several letters and 
good wishes for years together. He came in our contact as an educator 
and since 19,W when he was the Governor of Bihar he had encouraged 
us in our activities till he breadth his last. 

The late Pre.si(lenl, Dr. Zakir Husain was born in Hyderabad on 8th 
February 1897. lie lost his father when he was only nine. He started 
his education in a residential school and later went to Aligarh Univer- 
sity where he met Mahatma Gandhi for the first time when the latter 
visited the place with the Ali brothers. He had barely finished his 
college education when the first wave of the non-cooperation move- 
ment swept across the country. But he chose the less exciting but 
equally important field of national service — education. He helped in 
the establishment of an institution which has earned a country-wide 
reputation — the Jamia Millia Islamia. He served this university as 
Vice-chancellor for about ^ years during which he built up the Jamia 
Millia into a distinguished centre of learning. 

Dr. Husain secured a Ph. D. in economics from the University of 
Berlin. During his educational career he wrote articles on Mahatma 
Gandhi and delivered lectures in Scandinavian coanirie.s. In 1937, 
when India attained a measure of provincial autonc»my and Gandhijii 
urged the new popular governments to adopt his scheme of work- 




orinted ‘basic education* he invited Dr. Zakir Husain to preside over 
the National Committee on Basic Education. Later Dr. Husain took 
up the Vice-chancellorship of Aligarh Muslim University at a very 
critical time when Aligarh had been a storm centre of seperatist 
politics. Here he served for a period of eight years till 1956 and set 
everything right. 

Political Life 

Left to himself, Dr. Zakir Husain might never have entered politi- 
cal life. He was drafted into political life in 1952, at the age of 55 
when he was nominated a member of Rajya Sabha as one who had 
distinguished himself in the field of literature, art and social service. 

He was appointed Governor of Bihar State in 1957. Later, in 1952 
when Dr. S. Radhakrishnan was elected President, Dr. Husain was 
chosen as the most suitable succeessor as Vice-President by late 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru. Dr. Zakir Husain, in the capacity of Vice- 
President won the respect and affection of all the sections of the 
Upper House. 

He was honoured with Tadma Vibhushan’ in 1954 and was 
awarded the ‘Bharat Ratna’ in 1963 in recognition of his public service 
of the highest order. 

In May 1967 Dr. Zakir Husain was elected as President of India. 
In a, short speech after his swearing in as President he declared : “The 
whole of BHARAT is my family. It shall be my earnest endeavour to 
seek to make this home strong and beautiful, a worthy home for a 
great people engaged in the fascinating tasks of building a just and 
prosperous and graceful life.” This was not a mere speech. 
Dr. Husain worked hard to keep his family of the whole Bharat united 
till the last. 

f' 

A Writer 

Dr. Zakir Hussian was also a powerful writer of Urdu prose. His 
best known published work is an Urdu translation of Plato’s 
REPUBLIC. He wrote several books for children. His favourite 
authors were Plato, Goethe and Marx whom he often quoted in his 
speeches, academic contributions and private conversations. 

Even after assuming political offices Dr. Husain served the cause 
of education and culture in India and abroad in many capacities. Let 
him rest in peace in heaven. 
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P. Thankappan Nair 


MALAYALAM WOMEN : THEIR PAST AND 
PRESENT 


In this article the contributor have treated Nair women. This 
can also be applicable to womenfolk of other communities of the 
State where a little bit of addition and alteration may be necessary. 


Introduction : 

N 

^ AIR women of Kerala, who had hitherto represented the typical 
Dravidian womanhood, have considerably changed with the dawn of 
the 20th century. They now vie with their male counterparts for jobs 
and social honours. They occupy exalted positions. An attempt is 
made here to depict their life on the basis of proverbs, social and ritual 
observances and folk-traditions. 

Matriarchy among Nairs received a setback when the report of the 
Malabar Marriage Commission was published. The institution of 
monogamy and changes in the law of the Marumakkathayam system of 
inheritance brought about 12 years ago legislation have dealt a fatal 
blow to matriarchy. Though Nairs still reckon their lineage from the 
Tharvad (extended family), nuclear family is the rule and joint family 
an exception. The converse was the case till the beginning of the 
present century. 

Women enjoyed an enviable position among Nairs. All the family 
property was vested in them and they only could hold and inherit it. 
No male member of the Tharvad was permitted to hold, inherit and 
dispose of property, though acquisition was largely their duty. The 
traditional calling of Nairs being fighting, they played a significant 
role in the history of Kerala when the European nations vied with each 
other in building empires. The advent of European nations was 
responsible for the evolution of the money economy which in turn 
changed the age-old matriarchal system. The men were not 
required to marry, procreate children, bring them up and maintain the 
family. It was the exclusive duty of the women-folk. Men formed 
connections with ladies, the duration of which depended upon the 
whims of women. This is responsible for the Marumakkathayam law 
of inheritance, the genesis of which is expressed beautifully by Bishop 



Friar Jordanus 650 years ago. The Frair who visited India and 
stayed in Kerala in between 1323-1330 A.D. in his ‘•'Mirabilica 
Descripta” (The Wonders of the East) says : “In this India ( — India 
the Greater — i.e. Malabar) never do (even) the legitimate sons of great 
kings, or princes, or barons inherit the goods of their parents, but only 
the sons of their sisters ; for they say that they have no surety that 
those are their own sons, because wives and mistresses may conceive 
and generate by someone else, but it is not so with the sister, for what 
ever man may be the father they are certain that the offspring is from 
the womb of their rister and is consequently thus truely of their 
blood”.' 

Nair women exercised great influence in the social and domestic 
life of Kerala. No restraints were imposed on their sexual or social 
life and every Nair introduced himself as the son of ‘so and so' lady 
of ‘so and so’ Tharvad. The saying ‘Nairkkum Nayakkum 
Achchanilla’ ( i.e. Nairs and dogs do not know who their father is : ) is 
typical of the polyandrous social system that existed among this highly 
cultured community of India. 

With these introductory words, we shall assess the social life of 
women among Nairs as reflected in Malayalam sayings. We confine 
ourselves to treat mother, wife, in-laws, marriage and women in 
general. 

I. LIFE IN PROVERBS 

Mother : 

The position of the mother among Nairs is very high though 
matriarchy and Marumakkathaymn are things of the past. In every 
Nair family it is the ‘Ammavilayattam’ (omniscience of the mother). 
She occupies a dignified and honourable position. She governs the 
whole house. The remark of Rev. Samuel Mateer, made a hundred 
years ago, that “In the families of the Nayars she governs the whole 
house, often a large one consisting of from twenty to thirty persons, 
provides for the wants of each, settles all disputes, and iiiles even her 
grown-up sons, who never in public sit down in her presence, but 
stand humbly behind her chair”* still holds good. 

Uterine Mother : Polyandry among Nair women did not dis- 
honour or lower them in esteem. Though children belonged to several 
husbands, their love and affection towards their mother was unequivo- 
cal. They say :‘Paththamma chamanjalum pettammayakilla” (even if 
ten mothers may make up themselves, they can’t become the mother 
who gave birth) and ‘Mattamma chamanjal pettammayaka’ (a second 
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mother cannot equal a mother who gives birth). The mother’s curse 
is irredeemable (‘Mathrusapam thadukkavathorikkalum’). 

Affection : The disinterested affection of the mother to her 
children is beyond any description. The truth of the saying 
‘Ammayolam sthayi makkalkkuntenkil perattile vellam melpoatte’ (it 
children can reciprocate the love of their uterine mother the current of 
the river takes a reverse course) is universally acknowledged. The 
children can never pay off their debt to their mother. They are rather 
ungrateful. The proverb Tettammakku thavititikkukayilla, aarante 
ammakku irimpitikkum’ (Children do not polish rice for their own 
mother, but will hammer red-hot iron for others) illustrates this point. 

Jewellophobia : Mothers become laughing stock even of children, 
if they take to non-traditional jewellery. A lady should wear only 
ornaments of her status and financial position. If they put on fineries, 
people ridicule them by saying “Ottumillathatha ammakku arakkapana- 
thinte thali’ (A penurious mother wears a precious marriage badge). 

Morality : It is the duty of the mother to arrange for the marriage 
of her daughters when they come of age. Mother is the source of 
guidance and inspiration to children, especially daughters, in a Nair 
Tharvad. The existence of polyandry, i.e. temporary marriage of one 
particular husband for a particular period, did not stand in the way of 
her being the moral custodian of the family. No indiscriminate enter- 
tainment of suitors was possible to a Nair lady without the sanction of 
the Karanavan (senior male member) of the Tharvad. If a mother led 
an immoral life, the daughter cannot but be grossly immoral. The say- 
ing, ‘Amma pulayatichiyenkil makalum pulayatichi’ illustrates this 
truth. The irreverent attitude of a daughter towards her mother at 
times is reflected in the maxim, ‘Ammakku prasavavedana, makalukku 
veenavayana’ (While the mother is in labour pains, the daughter is 
fiddling). 

Old age : The maintenance of a lady in her old age was the duty 
of the Tharvad. Her fortune did not depend upon the whims and 
fancies of her husband or children. But, if the Tharvad had become 
indigent, children were required to look after her well. If they do not 
discharge their duty in this respect, people often say : ‘Pettammkku 
chilavinum kodukkayilla, sandhyakku villakkum vakkukayilla” 
(The mother will not be maintained and the house will not be 
lighted at the dusk) and ask ‘Pettammakku choaru kotuththo, 
mooththammakku arialappan’ (Has the mother been fed to measure 
rice for the grandmother?). The mother comes first in the supply of 
her wants. The proverbs — ‘Pettammakku illatthatho poattiya 
mutthachikku’ (Is the mother to be denied for an ayah?). ‘Mulako- 
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tuththa ammay<M:al valutho muttham kotutUia airnna’ (Is the lady 
who kissed the baby greater than the mother who breast-fed it) 
illustrate the universal fact that there is no female above the mother 
for being looked after better. 

Partiality : The children brought up by mothers are often spoiled 
on account of their excessive affection as they spare the rod. This 
truth is illustrated in the saying, ‘Amma poattiya makkalum umma 
poattiya koazhiyum atangukayilla’ (The children brought up by the 
mother are as uncontrollable a^ the chicken fed by a Muslim lady). The 
children are babies to a mother even after their attainment of maturity 
(‘Makkal ethra Valuthayamlum ammakku kutti’) and in-laws are in-laws 
to her. Her partiality to her own children is brought out by the say- 
ing, ‘Makkalkku matiyil chavittam, marumakkalkku thotiyil chavittik- 
koola’ (Her own children can thumb her on the lap, but in-laws are not 
permitted to touch the tip of her cloth), ‘Makan marichchalum ventilla, 
marumakalute dukham kantal mathi’ (The bereavement of the 
daughter-in-law is better than the death of the son). She may even 
beat her own daughter to scare away her daughter-in-law (‘Maruma- 
kale petippikkuvan makale atikkuka). 

Children are enjoined not to initiate a work unless they get the 
blessing of their mother (‘Amma moolam aravakkuka' — ^build a 
granary after taking advice from the mother). The sayings ‘Ammayum 
makalum pennu thanne’ (Mother and daughter are females) and 
‘Ammayum makalum orupoale’ (Mother and daughter are alike) point 
out that they are birds of the same feather. 

Guide : Tenacity is required to achieve the desired goal. If any- 
one fritters his energy by doing two diametrically opposite things 
people often ask, ‘Ammayute matiyil irikkukayum venam, acchante 
koote natakkukayum venam’ (Is it possible to sit on the lap of th.^ 
mother and at the same time walk with the father?) and one who fails 
in his ventures by fissiparous tendencies consoles himself, ‘Athumilla 
ithumilla ammayute deekshayumilla’ (There is nothing, not even the 
beard of the mother). 

Martial Spirit ; Being a martial race, Nairs were reputed masters 
of fencing (Kalari payattu). Boys are advised not to show their 
temper towards their mothers, but instead they should show their 
valour in the fencing arena. This is what is implied in the saying, 
‘Ammayotullathu arangathekku*. Boys are advised to master the art 
of fencing before taking to the field and not complain about their 
failures to their mothers (Angatiyil thoattal ammayoatoa ?). 

Conjugal Life : The conjugal life of a lady was sacred and nobody 
was ever permitted have a say in it even if it be the karanavan of the 
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household. It is the business of the husband to avenage any insult 
done to his wife, as it is the duty of the brother-in-law in the case of 
the sister ('Ammaye thachchal achchan choadikkanam, pengale 
thachchal aliyan choadikkanam). 

We cannot expect one to show the same amount of respect one 
shows to his own mother towards the mother of someone else. In fact 
a lady who goes mad becomes the laughing stock of others. This is 
illustrated in the saying, ‘Aarante Ammakku bhrantu pitichchal 
kanunnorkku orimpam’ (Spectators enjoy the insanity of other peoples’ 
mothers). 

Fidelity : If a married Nair lady’s fidelity is doubted, she was 
liable to be discarded. As has already been stated earlier, though 
polyandrous the marriage was, a Nair lady was never permitted to 
entertain more than one husband for a particular period of time. This 
tomporaiy marriage, Sambandham, required the sanction of the 
Karanavan and the approbation of the villagers. The formation of any 
such Sambandham required the presentation of a bridal cloth in the 
presence of the village elders as witnesses. The husband visited his 
wife at night only. The severance of the Sambandham required the 
sanction of the Karanavan who must be convinced that the lady was 
not satisfied by her husband. The saying that ‘Naalupar paranjal 
ammaye kalayanam’ (The mother should be given up if four people 
say that she is guilty — of adultery) means that a lady should be given 
up for immoral conduct. 

Death : A Nair did not know who his father was, and as 
such the mother was everything to him. The death of his mother was 
the greatest bereavement to him. His sorrow at the death of his 
mother was greater than the speed of an elephant running amok 
(‘Amma marichhennu paranjal aanaye etuthatakkuvan parayuka). 
Ho is advised to be careful in removing the banana ^ins in the court- 
yard (if any) even if his mother is dead, as it will endanger the life of 
others by slipping on them (‘Amma chaththu kitannalum vazhakka- 
thoalu varikalanjittu karayanam*). 

Wife: 

Wife comes next in importance to mother. 'The status of a wife 
among Nairs was far from satisfactory. Though a Nair lady in theory 
was permitted to discard any number of suitors, her choice was limited 
to one suitor at a given period of time, whereas a gentleman was not 
required to disclose the number of liaisons he had formed with ladies. 
A Nair could form Sambandhams from Rameswaram to Neeleswarm 
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if he had the virility, social standing and marital ^irit A lady is 
advised to be content with her husband and not to run after another, 
even if he be the king. If she gives up her husband to entertain the 
king, she loses both (‘Arachane kothichchu purushane vetinjavalkku 
arachanumilla purushanurailla’). 

A lady gets a befitting husband. This is illustrated in the sayings, 
‘Chakkikkottha Chankaran’, 'Unthiyakattunna achchikku nirangiyatuk- 
kunna Nair’ (For a pushing wife, a crawling husband), and Tttinirak- 
kunna achchikke nirangi unnunna Nair’ (For a wife who draws dining 
table, a gluttonous husband). 

One man’s food is another man’s poison and conjugal quarrels 
result from the choice of food. The expression, ‘Achchikku konchu 
paksham, Nairkku inchi paksham’ (The wife likes shrimps, but the 
husband likes ginger). The conjugal life is torpeded by the distrust 
of the partners. A husband finds everything in disorder if he distrusts 
his wife (‘Ishtamillaththa achchi thottathellam kuttam’). 

A newly-wed wife and a new broomstick is alike. The initial 
enthusiasm of the couple dies away. This is the meaning of the 
expreission, ‘Puththanacchi purappuroam thookkum, pinne untetam 
atikkukayilla’ (A new bride at first sweeps the housetop, but, later on, 
she will not clean the dining table). 

If anything serves a double purpose, people say, (Achchikku 
utukkanum Nairkku puthakkanum kollam’) (The cloth is suitable for 
the wife to wear and wrap the husband). 

A man can have no complaints about a bride whom he did not get 
(‘Kittaththa achchikku kuttamilla). An avaricious wife is greedy even 
if she gets a field full of gold. 

The position of Nair wives is not clear from proverbs, due to the 
peculiar social conditions that obtained in the community. 

Cousins : 

Cross-cousins were preferred in marriage among the Nairs till 
recently. .Maternal and paternal cross-cousins today hesitate to marry, 
though it is still perfectly legal. There was no permission required to 
marry one’s cousins. ‘Ammavante makale kalyanam kazhikkanum 
pachchachoattil thai vakkanum arotum choadikkenta’ (No one need be 
asked permission for marrying one’s maternal uncle’s daughter and for 
planting seedlings in the shade of trees). It was not improper to make 
overtures towards the daughter of maternal uncles and paternal aunts 
daughters. 
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tii'laws : 


There are few proverbs in Malayalam to depict the life and status 
of mother-in-law and maternal and paternal aunts. They did not play 
any significant role in the Tharavad. A Nair seldom came in contact 
with his molhei’-in-law as there was no matrilocal residence. The 
molher-in-law was held in decision and her affection towards her son- 
in-law was not real. People pooh-pooh her pudding (‘Ammayi ammete 
pachhore!), but the paternal or maternal aunt’s offer of this delicacy 
was accepted (‘Ammayiyum kutichchu palkanji, nhanum kutichchu 
palkanji’). Daughter-in-law should be tactful and clever. She should 
surpass her mother-in-law in tact. This is expressed in the saying, 
Trunnorungunna ammayi ammakku kitannorukkunna marumakal’ (A 
lying daughter-in-law for a sitting mother-in-law). 

Marriage : 

Nairs disliked marriage as the union of spouses entailed responsi- 
bilities. The sayings, ‘Pennu kettiyal kalu ketti’ (A married man is 
chained), ‘Pennu kettiyal kannum pootti’ (Marriage is equivalent to 
losing eye-sight). 

‘Pennu kettiyal kannuketti ; kochchunlayal vayum pootti' 
(Marriage is equivalent to losing eye-sight; birth of a baby is equiva- 
lent to losing the power of speech) illustrate the reasons why a Nair 
liked to have only Sambndhams and not marriage. 

Selection : The selection of the bride in marriage is to be done 
very carefully. The status of the Tharvad is to be borne in mind. The 
sayings, ‘Goathramarinju pennum paathramarinju bhik.shayum’ (check 
the lineage of the family before giving a girl in marriage and observe 
the bowl before you give alms) and ‘Kuti arinje pennayakkavu’ illus- 
trate the point. The checking of the antecedents of the bridegroom and 
the suitability of a tree is to be ascertained (‘Aal noakki pennu, maram 
noakki koti’). A bridegroom’s Xaranauan' should enquire into the 
family history of his prospective relation. First and foremost is the 
verification of the moral credentials of the mother-in-law before select- 
ing the daughter (‘Thallaye noakkiyittu venam pillaye vangan*). 

Besides the checking of the antecedents of the mother-in-law, the 
background of the bride-elect is ascertained, for ‘Mannum pennum 
kante kollavu’ (Purchase of land and betrothal of a lady should be done 
only after ascertaining true facts), and ‘Korikkanta vaariyaka ; doore 
kanta naanyaka’ ( A lady who is at a distance is as good as the sea, the 
depth of which has not been measured). Beware,a beautiful girl is 
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seldom useful for work ('oamanapennu panikaka*). 

Difficulties : The difficulties on the way of finding out a suitable 
bride are numerous and the bridegroom should be prepared to use all 
his wits (‘Pennu kettanamenkil perinkalum pitikkanam’). Sometimes 
it so happens that when a suitable bride is found out, her Tharvad is not 
good and when a good Tharvad is selected, it cannot supply a suitable 
girl (Tennu cherunpoal veetu cherukayilla ; veetu cherumpoal pennu 
cherukayilla’). But this does not mean that one should marry his own 
sister for want of a bride (Tennillennu vicharichchu pengale 
kettaruntoa ?). 

A member of a prosperous Tharvad could get a beautiful bride 
(‘Pana mullachchanu niramulla pennu’). A girl who is not married in 
time loses her market, but no such stx;ial stigma is labelled on a man, for 
the saying in this I’cspect is ‘Pennu mooththal mannu ; aanu mooththal 
ponnu’ (an aged lady goes to the grave whereas a man who advances in 
age is gold). A Tharvad which is poor should be avoided in Samban- 
dham (‘Ariyum thiriyum kontu ijoakentiyidathu sainbandham cheyyaru- 
thu’ — Marry not where you arc required to take rice and light). 

Secrets of Sex : A man who has learnt the secrets of sex is like a 
discerning epicurean (‘Unturuchi kantavanum pennuruchi kantavanum 
vitukayilla’). Nymphomania is not reflected in proverbs, though 
polyandry is supposed to have orginated by the ‘eat and drink and be 
merry' attitude of Nair ladies. 

The bride should be suitable from all points of view, i.e., beauty, 
family position, relations etc. ‘Mannachchikku Mara Nair’ (For a dirty 
bride, a muddy husband), ‘Chappachchikku chavaru Nair’ (For a 
sweeper bride, a Chimney sweep husband), ‘Cheenkannanu koankanni’ 
For a winking girl a .squint eyed) are some of the expressions used to 
describe the suitability of brides and grooms. 

Women in general : 

Order of Birth : Girls are the subject matter of a variety of pro- 
verbs. The birth of girls in a Nair Tharvad was of considerable signi- 
ficance. Though we have not ascertained the merits and demerits of 
birth of girls in a certain order, it has a bearing on the family’s fortunes. 
The birth of a girl as the third issue, after two boys, is con- 
sidered to be portent of a fortune, as she will reign like a queen (‘Moona- 
maththe pennu muti vechchu vaazhum’). On the other hand, the fourth 
issue be a daughter, she will cause ruin to the Tharvad (‘Naalamaththe 
pennu natakkallum polikkum’— the fourth daughter will dig up the 
foundation stone). Though it is said that the eighth be daughter, she 
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will cause ruin to the places she surveys (‘Ettamaththe Pennu etthinoa- 
kkunnitam mutiyam’) the birth of a girl in the nineth position is 
believed to bring prosperity to the family (‘Onpathamalhthe pennu 
ponpanam vaarum’— the nineth daughter will amass gold). The most 
auspicious asterism for the birth of a girl is Makam (Magham— 10th 
lunar asterism) as the saying goes : ‘Makam piranna manka'. 

Querrlousncss : Family life is spoiled if there is presence of more 
than one lady. Ladies will have difference of opinion over petty matters 
and this leads to quarrel. The presence of two ladies in a house is like 
the presence of two lions in a den (‘Oru vcettil rentu naariyum oru 
koottil rentu nariyum oru poale’). Though four persons can come to a 
conclusion about any controversial subject, two ladies will not agree on 
any trival topic. (‘Naalu thala cherum, Naalu mula cherukayilla — four 
heads will agree, not four nipples). The presence of three ladies will 
keep the courtyard unswept (‘Monnu pcnnulla veettil muttam atikku- 
kayilla”) as they will be arguing over their duties. The petty jealousies 
and idio.synchrasics among ladies find expression in the saying, 
‘Oruththikku thalu karikku uppillanjittu ; oruththikku thalikku muttil- 
lanjittu’ (A lady complains about the lack of salt in her taro curry, 
another complains about missing of her diamond on the marriage 
badge). 

No Pugnacity : Women are not good combatants in a battle. 
People often say : ‘Penpata patayalla, manchira chirayalla’ (A bevy of 
ladies does not form a battalion as an earthen dam cannot make a 
reservoir) a.i they have little intellectual and tactical skill (‘Pen buddhi 
pin buddhi’ — Ladies’ brain works slowly). At the same time, the fury 
of a lady cannot be controlled by the Creator himself ( ‘Pennorungiyal 
Brahmanum thatuththu koota) as there are ladies who cannot be 
controlled by men and posts of house (‘Aaninum thooninum atangath- 
thaval’). 

No Advice : As ladies are inferior in intellect their advice is sel- 
dom solicited. One who follows the advice pf ladies finds himself in a 
quandary (‘Pen chollu kettal peruvazhyil’) as it is believed that a 
former ruler of Kerala lost his kingdom by listening to the advice of his 
mistress (‘Pen chollu ketta Perun\ale poale’). 

Agricultural Operations : Women are forbidden from ploughing 
the paddy fields. However, it is their privilege to harvest the crops. 
Minor agricultural operations such as weeding and manuring the field, 
irrigating the field by indigenous methods etc. are not prohibited. 
Transplantation of the seedlings of paddy is to be done by women, only. 
Women are not equal to men in physical prowess and hence people say : 
‘Pennu murichchal mannu muriyumoa ? (Can a lady make a cleavage in 
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the land?). Land and ladies improve only to the extent we make 
improvements upon them (‘Pennum mannum nannakkunnitaththoalam 
nannakum’). 

Travel : Though Nair women are equal in education to their male 
counterparts today in Kerala, a travelled lady was disliked in former 
times, as her home or rather the village was her decreed haunt. A 
travelled woman is like a garden trespassed by cattle. At the same 
time there is a saying. ‘Penninte bhagyam peruvazhiyil’ which means 
that the fortune of a lady is made in the public road. 

Prostitution : Prostitution did not find favour with Nairs on 
account of polyandry. Prostitutes, therefore, find seldom place in pro- 
verbs. There is no physician who becomes weary of travel and there is 
no prostitute who courts favours sitting at home (‘Natannuketta vaidya- 
num irunnu vetta vasyajmm ilia’). 

Troublous : Women have been the cause of troubles between 
nations, men, and husbands. Gold and girls are at the root of every 
trouble in the world (‘Kanakam moolam kamini moolam kalaham pala- 
vidham ulakil sulabham’) say people. 

Trust Property ; Children are to be held in trust. A girl after her 
marriage becomes the property of her husband. There is no difference 
between a man who plants plantains to get its bunch and one who brings 
up a girl (‘Nentra vazha nattu kulappikkunnathum pennine kontuvannu 
pularthunnathum oru poale’). 

Humility : Ladies are advised to have humility, respect for elders 
and love their juniors. A lady is an ornament to a Thnrvad and it is 
her duty to uphold its good name. A household where a lady indulges 
in coquetry and a compound where a citrus grows arc bound to perish 
(‘Naari natichchetavum naarakam vcchchetavum mutiyum). They 
should have a dignified bearing, neither should they cry nor laugh aloud, 
but should only pout their lips sweetly to win a world or lose one his 
faith in the world, Nairs warn themselves and others too thus : 
‘Chumma karayum pennincyum chumma chirikkum aanineyum 
visvasikkaruthu’ (Believe not ladies who are lachrymose and lads who 
laugh without reason). 

Jealousy : The relationship between sisters and their in-laws or 
children of two sisters of full blood and other females of the Tharvad 
was never cordial. The jealousy between sisters and their in-laws is 
universal. This trait has found expression in the saying, ‘Kunjangalaye 
konnalum ventilla, naaththunte thali azhippichal mathi’ (No matter the 
bi’other is murdered, the marriage badge of the sister-in-law should be 
untied). The children of the sisters, not to speak of cousins, never 
considered themselves next of kin. Their relation is transitory like 
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water poured on a taro-leaf, a drop of which is not retained by it 
(‘Chhettathi anujathi makkalum chenpilapuraththe vellavum samam*). 
The same is the case with the children of maternal aunts and paternal 
aunts (‘Chittamma makkalum chettayil palliyum thenil kuzhachchalum 
kachche irikku’ — ^The children of maternal aunts and lizards will have 
bitter tastes even if they are wrapped in honey). 

Labour-pains : A man should acquire expertise by constant 
practice rather than theorising on a particular topic. A woman who 
has never given birth does not know the pangs of labour pains 
(‘Machchi ariyumo eattunnovu’) and a woman who gives birth to a 
baby knows how the baby comes out of the womb (‘Pettavalkkariyam 
pillavariththam’ ) . 

Nobody should poke his nose where he has no business. Mind 
your own business. What is the use of envying a woman who eats well 
by one who has not given birth (‘Pettaval unnunnathu kantu machchi 
kothichchittentha’ ?) 

A lady is a mother first and last and it is her duty to perpetuate 
the species. Consequently, no lady can’t be heard to say that she is 
weary of childbirth and the muck and muddle of bringing up children. 
The saying in this respect is : 'Pichchayetthu kettavanum pillapettu 
kettavalum ilia’ (There is no begger who becomes weary of begging and 
there is no lady who becomes weary of accouchement). 

People are want to find out scapegoats for their faults. This human 
trait is illustrated by the saying ‘Pettichchi aakanjittu kutti pennayi’ 
(Through the incapacity of the midwife the infant is a female). 

Children : Women are told that children are born by the blessing 
of God. Like Trust property, they revert to this Trusty. No one should 
feel proud of having many children as they are liable to die. A lady 
should bear in mind that ‘Pcttathellam makkalum nctiyathellam dhana- 
vumlla’ (whatever is earned is not wealth and the issues of all the 
birth are not babies). People often ask: ‘Pettathellam makkalo ; 
poothathellam mangayoa ?' (The cffloreseoce of the mango tree is not 
mango — as they are destroyed by cloudy weather in which ca.se no 
fertilisation takes place and the issues of birth are not babies) and 
mothers are advised not to bq unduly optimistic of their children 
(‘Makkale kantum manpoo kantura bhramikkenta’). 

The social life reflected in proverbs and folksayings of a language 
cannot be taken to be the barometer of the day as a language takes its 
own time to crystallise them. The life of Nair ladies is entirely 
different from what is reflected in the sayings we have explained above. 
The present-day Nair society has progressed at a supersonic speed. 
Polyandry is a closed chapter in the social history of Nairs. The advent 
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of a money-economy on account of service, business, trade and 
commerce, opened up a new vista in the social fabric of Nairs. 

The Tharvad system which sustained the twin mechanisms of 
matriarchy and polyandry disintegrated when Nairs began to go out of 
Kerala and take up service. During the last one hundred years, the 
progress of disintegration of these two most important social institutions 
has been accelerated due to the opening up of the country by railways 
and other amenities of communication. Matrilocal residence of the wife 
is considered dishonourable today. The dowry system which was un- 
heard among the Nairs 25 years ago is slowly gaining ground. Among 
the Nairs of Malabar, dowry is today ‘a must’. A share in the family 
property is also given when a girl is married. Nair ladies who live in 
the towns and cities of Kerala and outside the State are sccoiid to none 
in sophistication. There are Nair ladies who spend the late evenings 
in Calcutta’s and Bombay’s most fashionable night clubs. Society girls 
are soaring high. There are a number of Nair working girls in the 
important cities of India. 

II. RITUAL LIFE OF NAIR WOMEN 

Ladies were excluded from the ritual life of Nairs. No lady was 
permitted to act as a priest of the community. The religion of Nairs 
was, and still is, a fusion of animism and shamanism. The Hinduisation 
of the community took centuries. The vestiges of the old creed are 
still embedded in the religious practices of Nairs. Still ladies were not 
given a hand in it. The worship of weapons, seasons, natural objects 
and ancestors are still the order of the day among Nairs. 

The traditional calling of Nairs being fighting the cultivation of 
land was in the hands of the aggrestic serfs — Pulayas. The immigra- 
tion of Eravas and Muslims and conversion of the native population 
into the Christian fold centuries ago helped Nairs to devote their 
energies to the practice of weapons. The landed property of Nairs 
being in the hands of other communities, the ladies had no nee«l to take 
part in the agricultural operations. In fact they were required to enter 
into Sambandhams only. The traditional education of Nair ladies 
consisted of learning the correct steps for their favourite dance, 
Thiruvathira. 

The most important ritual of the ladies was the Talikettu Kalyanam. 
This ceremony consisted of tying of a tali (the heart-shaped marriage 
badge) around the neck of a girl who had attained puberty. A member 
of the Thirumulppadu caste (a degraded Brahman) usually tied the tali, 
or in his absence, a Nair boy. The Tali-tier may be a complete stranger 
and he acquired no marital right over the girl. The man who tied the 
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tali got a fee and a sumptuous meal. The aim of the Talikettu 
Kalyanam was to proclaim that the girl had come of age and suitors may 
approach her for forming Sambandhams. The institution of monogamy 
and the disintegration of the Sambandham. system has not dispensed 
with the fall-tying even today. The tying of the tali is the most 
important item in a Nair marriage. A community feast follows the 
marriage. It is today incumbent upon the bride to live in the house of 
her husband or at his work place. The bringing up of children is his 
responsibility. He gets a share of the bride’s property, if the family has 
got landed property. As most of the ancient Tharvads have become dis- 
appeared or emaciated, the bourgeoisie hold sway in the community. 
During a marriage the groom is advised : Don’t forget to tie the tali in 
the hu.stle and bustle of the marriage (‘Kalyanathirakkil thali kettan 
marakkolle’). 

Pulikuti is another important ritual for a lady during her first 
pregnancy. This is performed during the 5th, 7th or 9th month on an 
auspicious day. It consists of giving tamarind juice to the pregnant 
woman in the presence of the ladies of the locality. Ladies who live 
outside Kerala, especially in far-ofi places, seldom observe this rite, 
'rhe observance of birth pollution is gradually getting into disuse. 
Death pollution is observed for 15 days and on the ICth day, a eom- 
munal feast follows after propitiating the manes. Though puja is 
offered daily for the.se 16 day.s by the next of kin among the male 
members of the departed soul, ladies are permitted to take part in this 
important ritual only on the 15th and the lOth day, that too, in an 
insignificant way. 

Menstruation : 

The first appearance of the menstrual blood is celebrated with 
great eclat and this is called Thirantu Kalyanam. A communal feast, 
devoted exclusively to the feminine population of the village, was 
formerly given, but today it is restricted to the members of the 
Tharvad. The attainment of puberty is widely publicised. Menstrual 
pollution lasts for 3 days and married ladies are lodged in separate 
rooms for 4 days. No coitus is performed for these days. Those who 
live outside Kerala can ill-afford to observe menstrual pollution. 

The significance of the appearance of the first menses on different 
lunar asterisms is given below ; If the menarche appears on Aswini it 
is supposed to bring happiness ; Bharani bring vagrancy, Krittika 
attributes poverty; Rohini raises hopes of sons; Mrigashirsha makes 
maiden beautiful ; Adra assures chastity ; Punarvasu proclaims love to 
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husband ; Pushya pins hypocri^ ; Ashlesha announces loss of 
children; Magha marks abortion; Poorva Phalguni prondses increase 
of wealth and property ; Uttar Phalguni urges support to children ; 
Hastha heralds chastity ; Chitra chirps children ; Swati swathes in 
beauty ; Visakha visualises love to husband ; Anuradha announces 
divorce ; Jyestha justifies sons ; Mula mounts sorrow ; Purva Asadha 
proclaims wealth ; Uthara Ashadha ululates happiness ; Sharavana 
sends sons ; Dhanistha dawns long and happy married life ; Satha 
Bhisag suffixes possession of good husband ; Purva Bhadrapada pre- 
supposes possession of good fortune ; Uttara Bhadrapada ushers wealth, 
prosperity ; and Revati reveals misery. 

The appearance of the first menstrual blood on different days of 
the week signified different things : Sunday indicates illness, family 
run ; Monday chastity, long life ; Tuesday poverty, loss of life ; 
Wednesday possession of children, fortune and prosperity ; Thursday 
felicity, increased wealth and wealthy husband ; Friday beauty, affec- 
tion to husband and mother to many sons ; and Saturday misery, ruin 
and barrerness. 

Further the appearance of the first menses on different days after 
the full or new moon indicates the following attributes : Prathama — 
widowhood ; Dwithiya — many boys ; Thrithiya — gaining wealth 
Chathurtha — prostitution ; Panchami — beauty ; Shastha — quarrel 
Saptami — ^wellbeing ; Ashtami — cruelty ; Navami — widowhood ; Dasami 
— happiness ; Ekadasi — malignity ; Dwadasi — dealth of husband ; 
Thrayodasi — beauty of person ; Chaturdasi — sinning and fullmoon 
newmoon — lengthy life. 

Similarly the 12 months of Malayalam year fortells the following : 
Metam (Apr.-May) — poverty; Etavam (May-June) — ^increase of cows: 
Mithunam (June-July) — nymphomania; Karkitakam (July-Aug) — 
quarrel; Chingam (Aug-Sept) — ^loss of children; Kanni (Sep. -Oct.) — 
numerous daughters; Thulam (Oct.-Nov.) — disintegration of Tfiar- 
vad : Vrischigam (Nov.-Dee.) — excessive cruelty; Dhanu (Dec- Jan) — 
loss of husband ; Makaram (Jan-Feb) — sugar coated words ; Kumbham 
(Feb-Mar) — family management and Meenam (Mar- Apr) — ^more 
beauty. 

III. DANCES, GAMES AND PASTIMES 

As Nair women were never required to do agricultural operations, 
polish rice, pound spices for curries and other dredgeries or chores of 
the kitchendom, they spent their leisure in perfecting their traditional 
dances, sports and games. Thiruvathirakali is a highly sophisticated 
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country dance, the steps and songs of which required years to master. 
The songs sung for Thiruvaihira required recitation by heart. Memoris- 
ing of hundreds of songs of different meters without the help ol 
mnemonic aids required patience, perseverance and talent. 

Thiruvathira 

The importance of the Thiruvathira festival may be imagined from 
the fact that married Nair ladies of Kerala fifty or sixty years ago could 
discard, with impunity their husbands if they failed to turn up on the 
occasion of the festival. The festival falls in the Malayalam month of 
Dhanu (December-January). Though the elaborate rituals and pagean- 
tiy associated with this exclusively feminine festival are no longer 
observed in Kerala under the impact of western culture and the con- 
sequent establishment of monandry in the Nair society. Thiruvathira has 
not lost its appeal for leading a chaste life. Onam and Vishu. the two 
other leading festivals are universally celebrated, but Thiruvathira has 
remained confined to the upper castes, especially Nairs. The festival is 
not observed by the Hill tribes and proto-Dravidians including the 
Eravas. This leads one to the conclusion that it is a relic of Animism 
which ruled supreme over the ancient kingdom of Kerala. 

The festival falls on the 6lh lunar asterism, Adra ( — Thimvathira 
in Malayalam, from Thim — sacred — and Athira, a corruption of Sans- 
krit Adra) which is l)elieved to be the birthday of Lord Siva, the 
Mahadeva of the Vedas. He is, no doubt a god of fertility as is indicated 
by his bull symbol Nandi, and the crescent on his forehead. The cele- 
bration of Thiruvathira on the birthday of the Great God is a fertility 
rite and the story connected with the incineration of the Indian cupid, 
Kamadeva strengthens this belief. 

The incineration of Kamadeva on account of his audacity in shoot- 
ing his flowery ariows even on the Great God while He was taking 
penance after his bereavement is too familiar in India. The stoiy of 
the reduction of the cupid into ashes has universal appeal in India, but 
the celebration of the event by the upper castes of Kerala alone is inex- 
plicable. Hbli, the Spring festival of India, is celebrated in his honour 
and Thiruvathira has nothing to do with the North Indian Hioli. The 
origin of the feminine festival of Thiruvathira must be sought else- 
where. The free translation of an old poem, recited every morning 
and evening in Nair households by married Nair ladies gives a better 
explanation of the origin of this festival. It is as follows : 

Long Long ago, in the Trctha Yuga, there lived a beautiful maiden 
(probably a Nair girl). She was a devotee of Paivati, the consort of 
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the Great mountain God, and used to observe austerities and penance 
in honour of her patron goddess. When she came of age, she was 
married to a scholar, but he died before consummation. The god of 
death took his soul to his realms. People Pelt sorry for her. Parvati 
and her retinue were bathing in a river adjacent to the deceased’s 
hou.se and heard the wail of the woman and enquired of the cause ol 
her grief. Parvati fell upon the feet of her lord and implored Him to 
re.store the life of her devotee’s husband. She threatened Him saying 
that she will consider herself a widow unless her request was not 
conceded to. Thereupon lord Siva took a leaf of Calotropis gigantea 
and sprinkled a drop of nectar on it and restored life to the deceased. 
Parvati, accompanied by her maids, vi.sited the devotee’s house and 
blessed her for having health, wealth and children. The girl consum- 
mated the marriage. Those who recite this poem, the inistic bard has 
reminded us. will pinlong the life of their hu.sbands. 

Rituals : 

The festival which lasted for 27 days (a lunar month) in former 
days is celebrated for two days only for the lunar asteri.sms Makayiram 
( — Margasirsha) and Adra. Fasting is compulsory for mothers on 
Makayiram and Thiruvathira days. Rice is prohibited for the festival. 

The most important feature of the festival is the early morning 
bath in the village temple tanks or canals. This is called Thudiyum 
Kuliyum (splashing and bathing). This splashing and bathing cere- 
mony is a veiy elaborate affair, as it begins 3 hours before the sunrise. 
By daybreak the maidens and married women return home. During 
the three hours of the splashing and bathing, the leader of the group 
starts the first stanza of a peculiarly rhythmic song, accompanied by a 
splashing of the water in a gurgling manner. The water is splashed 
by the palm of the half-closed left hand, keeping it just below the 
sui'face of the water. The right palm is forcibly brought down in a 
slanting direction and struck against the surface of the water. This 
action makes the water completely rufflled and spla.shed in all direc- 
tions, leading to the generation of a loud deep noise. The rest of the 
))arty splashes the water in the same way as has been done by the 
leader when they sing the refrain of the song. When the refrain is 
over, the leader caps her first stanza with another, beating the water as 
de.scribed above. The rest of the party repeats the process and in this 
way the song is finished. Many a .song in praise of the exploits of 
Kamadeva is sung in this way till the day breaks when the maidens go 
homo after rubbing themselves dry. The ladies consider it a pleasure 
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to perform this “water ballet” even if cold eats into their bones. The 
biting cold of the bleak December/ January which makes the people ot 
Kerala shiver seems to add much pleasure to their ecstatic frolic. The 
splashing of the water symbolises the beating of their breasts to signify 
the deep-felt sorrow for the physical destruction of Kamadeva. 

The ‘Tudi3"um Kuliyum’ over, the ladies take their breakfast. 
After dressing in their traditional fineries, ‘Uzhinjal Attam' (swinging) 
is performed. The swinging of the maidens, according to some, is 
symbolic of an attempt to hang themselves on account of the death ot 
Kamadeva. 

Kaikottikkaii : 

The Kaikottikkaii (clapping dance) comes as the culmination ot 
every day’s programme. The maidens and married women of every 
village assemble at a particular place for dancing to their hearts. 
This cotillion is a must at least for six days beginning with the first 
lunar asterism Aswini, though the dancing for the whole night is per- 
formed only when the asterism Adra occurs. The dance around a 
lighted lamp is the most colourful one in Kerala. After dancing for 
two or three hours eveiy day for the first 4 days, an important I'itual, 
namely the offer of Ettungadi (8 delicious substances) is observed on 
the fifth day, i.e., Makayiram ( — Mrigasirsh — Lambada Orionis). The 
night-long dance on the Thiruvathira day ends with the rite Pathira- 
polochoodal ( — pinning of the ‘mid-night’ flower). The Atkkamania- 
yan shrub (Spaeoranthtis Indica) is the one usually worn on this 
occasion for which the ladies go to fai* away fields with singing songs 
and taking with them lighted lamps and spout vessels. The intention 
of pinning the flower in the chignon is the prolongation of the life of 
theij- husbands, in the case of married ladies, and getting the husbands 
of their choice, in the case of maidens. 

The number of women who dancef? varies according to their 
population in any locality. There is no restriction in joining the 
dance, provided the participant does not break steps. The prima 
ballerina leads the party. She ' sings a stanza of a song which is 
repeated by the chorus singers keeping time with their hands and 
gently moving their toes. The body is gyrated gently, all the dancers 
repeating the performance in unison. The dance is very lively, and 
is singularly devoid of monotony on account of the varieties of steps 
taken according to the mood of the songs. The hopping and clapping 
dance (kummi) is the most lively piece of Thiruvathirakali. 
( — Kaikottikkaii). 
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The Nair ladies have a rich repertory of Kaikottikkali and songs 
to last for a whole night. There is a certain amount of precedence of 
songs and the variety of dances to accompany them. No quick steps 
are taken in the beginning. The songs generally sung on the occasion 
relate to some exploit of Kamdeva or the marriages of mythological 
figures like Seetha, Savitri, Rukmlni etc. The mellifluous chorus sing- 
ing of Nair women, especially those in the age-group of 15-45, under 
the canopy of full-moon is the pleasantest oper-air opera in India. The 
dancing spirit is still kept alive by Nair women. 

Poothiruvadiira : 

The Thiruvathira that comes after one’s marriage is celebrated 
with extreme gaiety. On the Poothiruvathira day the bride is the 
prima ballerina and she leads the rest of the party, in two rows, for 
performing the rite of Pathirapoohoodal. The bride is to be attired in 
the orthodox manner on this occasion, and is led with Ashtamangalyam 
(a lighted coconut half placed in a silver plate along with other seven 
auspicious sights), Kuthuvilakku (lamp with a chain) etc. The 
Pathirappoovu mentioned earlier is first pinned in the chignon of the 
bride. On her return home she is to circumambulate the sacred 
Tulsi thara (where a plant Ocimum sanctum is planted). The flowers 
used for the ritual are then offered to the groom. The whole ceremony 
is marked by the intermittent ululation of married women and joyous 
shouts. 

The origin of Thiruvathira and the rituals connected with it bear 
ample testimony to the fact that it is a fertility rite. 

Onam Onam is the national festival of Kerala. It is celebrated 
for 10 days in the month of Chingam (Aug-Sept). It is the duty of 

ladies for Onam to decorate the place of worship to offer flowers of 

various hues, as they excel in aesthetic tastes. The preparation of the 
mud platform for worship and cleansing it daily with cowdung emul- 
sion etc. fall on women. The gathering of flowers is done by boys and 
girls. The welcoming of Mahabali with the offer of coconuts, cakes etc. 
is the duty of ladies. 

Swinging (Uzhinjal At lam) is an important sport of the ladies for 
Onam and Thiruvathira. The swinging is accompanied by singing 
songs appropriate to the occasion. Pazhukiakah is a game specially 
liked by girls during this season. A few girls sit in a circle facing the 
leader of the game who sits inside the centre. Girls pass on an 

arecanut through their hands which the leader cannot see as the 

hands are clasped behind their bodies. The leader guesses the holder 
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of the arecanut at a particular time from her facial expression only. 
While the game is played the girls recite songs appropriate to the 
occasion. 

Net and lion : ‘Net and lion’ game of the girls show that they 
are not lagging behind their male counterparts in showing their physi- 
cal prowess. A few able-bodied girls stand in a circle with out- 
stretched arms interlocked. Another girl is let in first, but she is not 
allowed to go out of the ‘net’, unless she breaks the net formed by her 
friends. When she tries to break the cordon to get out of the net, the 
girls apply pressure on the interlocked arms so that the girl is not free 
to get out of it. While making frantic mock efforts to break the 
girl implores her friends to let her go on many a pretext. The requests 
are addressed in songs appropriate to the occasion. 

Request — Let me give way to go home my deai- friends 
For my mother calls me to suckle ! 

Answer — Let your mother call you to suckle the breasts 
But there is no way to go home dear friend ! 

Request — Let me give way to go home, my dear friends 

For my father is calling me to give me a new cloth ! 

Answer — Let your father call you to give a new cloth 
But there is no way to go home dear friend ! 

Request — Let me give way to go home my friends 

For my paternal uncle calls to give me a guava fruit ! 

Answer — Let your paternal uncle call you to give a guava fruit 
But there is no way to go home dear friend ! 

Request — Let me give way to go home, my dear friends 
For my uncle is calling me to give a dice ! 

Answer — Let your uncle call you to give a dice 

But there is no way to go home, dear friend ! 

Request — Let me give way to go home my dear friends 

For my eldest brother calls me with red-hot eyes ! 

Answer — Let your eldest brother call you, let his eyes be red hot ! 
But there is no way to go home, dear friend ! 

Request — Let me give way to go home my dear friends 
For my youngest brother is calling me ! 

Answer — Let your youngest brother call you 

But there is no way to go home, dear friend ! 

Request — Let me give way to go home my dear friends 
For my aunty is calling me to give Kuppari ! 

Answer — Let your aunty call you to give Kuppari, 

But there is no way to go home, dear friend ! 
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There is another game of the girls in which a group asks for a 
bride to which the other group replies in the negative. This game is 
in the question-and-answer form with humorous singer of songs. The 
songs sung in this regard are too lengthy to reproduce here. 

Some of the games of ladies are almost extinct. Mookel Vidya and 
Kaithumara Attain have become extinct in central Kerala. In Mukkel 
Vidya a girl dances balancing a decorated stick on her nasal bridge 
while another lady sings a song appropriate to the occasion to the 
accompaniment of the music produced by beating small drum. In 
Kaitharama Attain a girl holds on two bunches of flowers on her right 
and left hands and dances to the accompaniment of an appropriate song 
and drum-beating. Ainmana Attain (throwing the balls) is not an 
easy job to perform as none oi the three balls should fall to the ground. 
Circling I'ings on toes and thumbs at the .same time is also done by 
women. 

Vishu : The third important festival of Kerala is Vishu which is 
celebrated in the month of Metam (April-May). This is primarily 
concerned with the beining of the agricultural operations. The 
women aie commissioned to light the auspicious sight (Kani). 

Though there are several feasting and fasting days, games and 
pastimes for women, brevity compels us to omit even their names. 
The observance of fast on Monday, Ekadashi, Janmashtaini etc. are 
important. The ‘dos and don’ts’ for pregnant women, the omens about 
them and the restrictions of food placed on the fail' sex are also omitted 
here. 

The folk ballads of Kerala depict the exploits of at least two 
famous ladies i.e. Unniyarcha and Kunhikanni, besides Bala and 
Kularmala Konki. The exploits of Unniyarcha thrill the hearts of 
cveiy woman in Kerala even today. She has* been filmetl. The ballads 
are too long to insert here. The life of the women depicted in the folk 
ballads and songs is left out here. 

Conclusion : 

An attempt has been made here to depict the position of Nair 
women of Kerala with the help of folk sayings and practices though 
fragmentary it is from the social point of view. The impact of 
Western culture has been ihe cause of the disintegration of the 
matriarchal system. The proverbs tell us the position of women as 
they existed before the beginning of the present century. Though they 
reigned supreme in the social structure, there is no tradition of a 
gynocratic government. Nair women today have lost their evviable 
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position in the affairs of the community and this writer will not be 
surprised if they are reduced to mere chattels and cattles in the years 
to come. We do not see a silver lining in their future as the tradi- 
tional values attached to the culture of Nairs are being trampled. 
They have given up Iheii- rituals. Their festivals are neglected. And 
the day is not far off for their cultural downfall. 
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A.joy Kumar Nandi 


EVOLUTION OP THE HINDU MARRIAGE SYSTEM 


Marriage, as an institution, is as old as the human society, and 
like the society, it evolved through several stage before it has 
reached the present stage. The Hindu marriage system also 
passed through these stages, and has still retained those primitive 
elements which it acquired while passing through those stages. 
Indeed many primitive ideas and rituals are quite obvious in the 
Hindu marriage system. In the following pages the writer have 
endeavoured to treat the evolation of the Hindu marriage system. 


A 

■Anthropologists like McLennan, Morgan. Kohler, Lowie and others 
think that the primitive state of man was one of unqualified promis- 
suity. By promiscuity we mean loose cohabitation. Man must have 
began as a promiscuous being, since the most primitive men had no 
idea about norms. With the rise of culture, attempts were made to 
regulate promiscuous relationship. As a result, group marriage came 
into existence, in which the young men of a particular clan married, the 
young women of another clan. The group marriage was gradually 
replaced by the intermediate stages of polyandry, marriages of the 
Beena type and ultimately by the monogamous marriages. 

That the Hindu marriage system had undergone a similar process 
of development is evident from an Aryan mythology. It can be con- 
jectured that once promiscuous relationship was prevalent among the 
primitive ancestors of the Hindus. The Aitariya Brahmana, while 
explaining Creation, narrates that the Prajapati, the original Creator 
married his daughter for this purpose. There is also a reference to the 
sexual connections between Pushan and his mother. (Rg. Veda, VI, 55). 
It seems that this practice began to be discountenanced later, because 
the later Sacred Books, like the Matsya and the Vayu Purana, while 
speaking the same thing of Brahma, the Creator, reserve that he be- 
came cautious, took the disguise of a deer and went to his daughter 
who also had disguised herself as a rohita deer. Similar cases are also 
found in the Harivamsa. Satarupa became the wife of her father 
Visistha Prajapati. Manu married his daughter. Ila ; and Janhu, his 
daughter, Janhavi-Ganga. The Sacred Books abound in stories of this 
type. The Magians of Iran practised for a long time the “Khetuk-das” 



(i.e. next-of-kin marriage) amongest very near relations (between 
mother and son, and father and daughter, and brother and sister). 

Intennarriage of brothers and sisters was continued for a long 
time. The Achaemenian royal house practised the brother-sister 
marriage. According to Herodotus, Cambyses, the son of Cyrus the 
Great, started the brother-sister marriage in the Achaemenian royal 
house. He carried the system to Egypt when he had completed his 
conquest of that country. In the coastal regions of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, a similar practice appears to have been prevalent in 
those and earlier times amongst holders of high sacerdotal offices. 
Frazer thinks that this was owing to the wide prevalence of mother- 
kin succession in these regions. That the brother-sister marriage was 
once in vogue in India is evident from the Sacred Books. There is a 
story in the Taittiriya Brahmana of Sita-Savitri, the daughter of Praja- 
pati, who wanted the love of her brother Soma. Soma did not want 
her but his other sister Sraddha. Then Sita-Savitri sought the advice 
of her father who gave her an amulet, with the help of which she 
succeeded in winning Soma. But this system seems to have already 
been looked with abhorrence. We read in the hymn of Yama and his 
twin sister that brother-sister sex relation was considered proper in 
“ancient” time, but wrong “now”. So when Yami, the sister of Yama, 
declares her love for her brother, Yama rejects her by saying that 
Varuna would see and be angry. Yami argues on the contrary that 
some of the gods of old cohabited with kin. So it appears that the 
brother-sister marriage which had been in vogue, fell into disuse in 
the Rigvedic period. 

In course of time promi.scuous relationship was replaced by the 
group marriage, which gave ri.se to the organisation known as Gana- 
gotra. We have a story in the Puranas that sixty sisters, who were 
daughters of Daksa, formed into seven groups of 10, 13, 27, 4, 2, 2, 2, 
and took seven Prajapati husbands. This sort of marriage was 
probably a survival of “group n»arriage”. The word “Ganika” clearly 
derives from group-wives. Group marriage led to the foundation of 
two practices — sororate and levirate. Sororate is the rule whereby a 
man who marries a woman has a pre-emptive right to many also her 
younger sisters, whereas under ’ the levirate, when a man dies his 
widow becomes the wife of one of his brothers. PYazor argues that as 
levirate points to the marriage of women to a group of brothers, so the 
sororate points the marriage of men to a group of .sisters. When the 
two customs are taken together, they point to the prevalence of 
marriage between a group of husbands as brothers, and a group of 
wives as sisters. Morgan also thinks it is a relic of group marriage. 
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Levirate was common to the Indo-European family. It was pre- 
valent also among the Iranians. This custom came to be known as 
Noyoga and must have been in vogue for a long time, at least in Rig- 
widow was taken charge of by the brother of the deceased, who could 
Vedic India. It appears from Rig-Veda (X, 18, 8 and X 40, 2) that a 
widow was taken charge of by the brother of the deceased, who could 
marry her with the permission of the elders. 

The Dharmasutras of Gautama have been roughly assigned to the 
7th centuiy B.C., i.e., towards the close of the Brahmanic period. The 
Vedic custom of mariying a brother-in-law was in vogue during 
Gautama’s time, for we find in his Dharmasutras, “A woman whose 
husband is dead, and who desires offspring (may bear a son) to her 

brother-in-law on failure of a brother-in-law (she may 

obtain offspring) by (cohabiting with) a Sapinda, a Sagotra, a Samana- 
pravara, or one who belongs to the same caste.” 

The Mahabharata abounds in a number of instances of Levirate 
which prove that the system also prevailed them. Vyasa and Vichitra- 
virya were half-brothers. When Vichitravirya died childless, his 
mother wanted her daughters-in-law to produce children by levirate 
with Vyasa. Vyasa consented and had by them respectively two 
children, Dhritarastra and Pandu. 

Baudhayan Dnarmasastra also recognises the system of Niyoga as 
a legal institution, though the later law-givers have decried it. He 
says, “A widow shall avoid during a year the use of honey, meat, 
spirituous liquor, and salt, and steep on the ground.” Then referring 
to an early law-giver, he adds, “Maudgalya declares that she shall do 
so during six months. After the expiry of that time she may, with the 
permission of her gurus, bear a son to her brother-in-law, in case she 
has no son.” Though the system of Niyoga is admitted by Vasistha, 
it seems to be fast disappearing tx-cause regarding the ownership of a 
son he comments, “There is a dispute among the wise and some says, 
"The son belongs to the begetter.” 

From the time of Manu the levirate system began to be censured. 
While recognising the system thus, “On failure of issue by her hus- 
band, a woman who has been authorised, may obtain, in the proper 
manner prescribed, the desired off.spring by cohabitation with a 
brother-in-law or with some other Sapinda of the husband,” else where 
Manu contradicts the above statement by saying, “By twice-born men 
a widow must not be appinnted to cohabit with any other than her 
husband ; for they who appoint her to another man will violate the 
eternal law.” Levirate was also prevalent in Europe. A spartan law 
attributed to Lycurgus required an old man who had a young wife to 
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introduce to her a youngman whose bodily and mental qualities he 
approved, that he might beget children on her. 

Many instances of Sororal polygyny are found in the Sacred Books. 
Thus we find the following story in the Taittiriya Samhita ii. .‘5, 5. 
“Prajapati had thirty-three daughters he gave them to king Soma, 
among them he only went to Rohini. The others jealous returned (to 
their father) : he went after them, he sought them again ; but he (the 
father) did not give them again to him. He said to him, “Take an 
oath that you will go to them alike, then I will give them to you again.’' 
He took an oath, he gave them back to him.’’ We find similar 
instances in the Mahabharata. Brhadratha, son of Uparichara, 
married two sisters. Vichiiravirya also married two sisters. 

Two principles are involved in the group marriage and each 
complements the other. One is that when a man contracts a marriage 
with a family he marries all the maiTiageable females of that family. 
The other principle is that when a woman contracts a marriages with 
another family she marries all the marriageable males of that family. 
The first principle projects into the practice of polygamy and the 
second principle, into the practice of polyandry. McLennan thinks 
that the custom widespread among savages, of female infanticide 
createtl a superfluity men in each tribe. It was due to the death ot 
women which was the consequence of female infanlacide that the 
tribes practiced polyandry. Moreover, where there custom of group 
marriage or polyandry was prevalent, the paternity of a child could 
not be known. As the mother of a child was known, kinship was 
reckoned in the female line to the exclusion of the male. According to 
McLennan, the conceptions of consanguity and incest have nothing to 
do with the custom of exogamy, because these ideas originated much 
later. To quote Mclxjnnan’s words, “As exogamy and polyandry are 
referable to one and the same causq -a want of balance between the 
sexes-we are forced to regard all the exogamous races as having 

originally been polyandrous Therefore, we must hold it to be 

beyond dispute that among exogamous races the first system of kin- 
ship was that which recognised blood tics through mothers only.’’ 

There are some vague allu.sjons to polyandry in the Vedic mytho- 
logy. However, we have the classic instance of Draupadi having the 
five Pandavas as her husbands. But Vyasa judged the marriage to be 
against usage and, as such, against dharma. Yudhistira, on his part, 
put forward three reasons to justify the marriage. First, he justified 
the marriage by illustrating the marriage of Jatila with seven Rsis, and 
Varksi with ten brothers called Prachetas as precedents for the practice 
the Pandavas had followed. Secondly, he justified it as righteous 
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because il was in accordance with the wishes of his mother. And 
lastly, the marriage was justifi^ by the tradition of his family. “We 
follow the path which has been trodden by (our ancestors) in 
succession.” It was from the time of Aitareya Brahmana (800 B.C.) 
that the system seems to have been discredited, because a man could 
have many wives but a woman could have only one husband. 

Polyandry and marriages of the Beena type are the intermediate 
stages in the evolution of monogamous marriages. “Beena” is the 
name of marriage which prevails among the Sinhalese in Ceylon. In 
it the daughter lives in the father’s house where she is visited by her 
husband, and her children become her father’s kinsmen. But the term 
“beena” marriage was extended by Morgan as a technical term to 
imply dll marriages of this type in which the husband visited the wife. 
This type of marriage finds its analogues in the Mahabharata stories of 
the marriage of Arjuna with Ulupi and Chitrangada, and of Bhima with 
Hidimba. In all these cases it is to be noted that the sons remained 
\i?ith the mother. 

’fhe evolutionists believe that the matriarchal form of family 
organisation is prior to the patriarchal. In the matriarchal societies 
husbands are only visitors and have no authority over the children. 
The children live with the mother and the mother’s brother becomes 
the habitual guardian of the family. As the maternal system ot 
descent is found in all parts of the world where social advance stands 
at a certain level, it can be assumed that every group which advances 
to a culture passes through this stage. The matrilineal system was 
also found among Aryan peoples. The Lycians, reports Herodotus, 
have this peculiar custom wherein they resemble no other men, they 
derive their mothers, and not from their fathers, and through mothers 
reckon their kin. According to the Mahabharata a matrilineal system 
was prevalent in the kingdom of Mahismati about the Narbada river, 
where the women had liberty to choose a plurality of husbands, and 
a)nong the Arattas, probably in the Punjab, “whose heirs are their 
sisters’ children, not their own.” The Pandyan dynasty seems to have 
been originally matrilineal, as Tamil poems allude to its founder as a 
woman. Megasthenes reports, it was founded by a daughter of Heracles, 
striking : “Unrelated by blood was she to the man that she slew.” 

The process of transformation of the matriarchal society to the 
I>atriarchal one was gradual. Bachofen thinks that a grim struggle 
took place between declining mother-right and rising father-right in 
that process of transformation. He accordingly points to the Oresteia 
of Aeschylus as an illustration of that struggle. F. Engels sums up 
the views of Bachofen in the following admirable language, “Cly- 
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lemnestra has slain her husband Agamemnon, just returned from the 
Trojan War, for the sake of her lover Aegisthus ; but Orestes, her son 
by Agamemnon, avenges his father's murder by slaying his mother. 
For this he is pursued by the Erinyee, the demonic defenders ot 
mother right, according to which matricide is the most heinous and 
inexpiable of crimes. But Apollo, who through his oracle has incited 
Orestes to commit this deed, and Athena, who is called in as arbiter- 
the two deities which were represent the new order, based on father 
light-protect him. Athena hears both sides. The whole controvert 
is briefly summarised in the debate which now ensures between 
Orestes and the Erinyes. Orestes declares that Clytemnestra is 
guilty of a double outrage ; for in killing her husband she also killed 
his father. Why then have the Erinyes persecuted him and not 
Clytemnestra, who is much the greater culprit? The reply is 
striking : 

“Unrelated by blood was she to the man that she slew.” 

“The murder of a man not related by blood, eventhough he be the 
husband of the murderess, is expiable and does not concern the 
Erinyes. Their function is to avenge only murders among blood- 
relatives, and the most heinous of all these, according to mother right, 
is matricide. Apollo now intervenes in defence of Orestes. Athena 
calls upon the Areopagites — the Athenian jurors — to vote on the ques- 
tion. The votes for acquital and for the conviction are equal. Then 
Athena, as president of the court, casts her vote in favour of Orestes 
and acquits him. Father right has gained the day over mother-right.” 

D. D. Kausambi has discerned a similar conflict between mother 
right and father right in the dialogues between Urvasi and Purura- 
vas as narrated in the Rigveda, X.'J5. Pururavas has been married 
to Urvasi ; but he is to be sacrificed after having begotten a son and 
successor upon Urvasi. Pururavas asks, “When will the son that is 
born yearn after his father ? He will have shed flooding tears, know- 
ing (what happened). Who dares separate the wedded pair in 
accord as long as the (ancestral) fire burns at the house of the fathers- 
in-law ?” Urvasi — “I answer you, let him shed ample tears, he will 
not, heedful of (my) sacred office; I shall send you that of thine that 
thou hast with us. Go to thy destiny ; thou canst reach me.” 

It is a kind of sacred marriage where the husband is to be sacri- 
ficed ultimately. Urvasi and her associates like Menaka, Ghrtachi, 
Alambusa etc were all “apsaras”. The “apsaras” followed a matriar- 
chal custom which required them not to submit to a husband as 
permanent lord and master. While violating Rambha Havana 
remarked, “aparanam patirnasti,” and conscious neither of sin nor 
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crime. In the whole course of the dialogue Pururavas was pleading 
for the father-right “Who dares sepearate the weeded pair in accord as 
long as the (anceastral) fire burns at the house of the fathers-in-law ?” 
But Urvasi was still championing the cause of mother-right. 

From the condition of mother-right the transition to father-right 
took place through the institution of marriage by capture. Beyond a 
certain stage, the ritualistic basis of promiscuity was condemned and 
exogamy displaced endogamy as a general principle that is, sexual 
relations became restricted to persons in other groups, involving 
commonly the obtaining of the woman from these groups by violence. 
According to Dionysus of Halicarnas, this type of marriage was pre- 
valent among ancient Greeks : it existed also among the Romans and 
the Arabs. It prevailed among ancient Semites. Capturing women 
for purposes of matrimony is common to primitive society. The 
Rakshasa type of marriage is equivalent to the system of acquiring 
bride by violence. “In the Raksasa, the girl is carried off by force, 
after killing (her relatives) and cleaving (their heads), while she 
weeps and they weep.” 

Fxogamy is the prohibition of marriage Avithin the supposed blood- 
kinship, as denoted by the family name. Such marriage, among many 
backward races, is reckonetl incentuous, and is punishable by death. 
The general rule of the Hindu marriage system is that a man must not 
marry a woman belonging to the same gotra because all the members 
of the gotra are theoretically supposed to have descended from the 
same ancestor. Marriage can not take place between relations with- 
in six degrees on the mother’s or the father’s side. Originally gotra 
meant “Cow-shed”, and later on it came to denote the “family” or the 
“clan”. The “gotra” of a family is said to be named after the rishi- 
ancestor who founded the family in the immemorial past. Closely 
connected with the “gotra” is the other term “pravara”. “A pravara 
is a passage, or rather perhaps the names contained in such a passage, 
in the vedic formula used in the worship of his ancestors by a follower 
of any particular vedic school ; and the use of pravara involves the 
recital, at specific points in the sacrificial ritual, of the names of certain 
quasi-dified ancestors who followed that particular school of vedic 
worship also followed by the descendant reciting the pravara, and who 
are commemorated in the act of worship.” (Hutton) Marriage is also 
restricted according to pravara. It may be that two or more gotras 
have their pravara in common. In that case marriage is not 
permissible, eventhough man and woman belong to two different gotras. 

So far as the paternal side is concerned marriage is regulated in 
terms of gotra, and with reference to the maternal side there is an 
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injunction that a petaon shall not marry a woman who is a sapinda oft 
his mother’s side, up to the sixth degr^ in ascending or descending 
line. The three terms “gotra”, “pravara” and “sapinda" are connected 
with the Hindu laws of exogamy. 

Max Weber observes, “Out of this practice (i.e., the practice of 
acquiring brides by violence) should have developed marriage by 
purchase.” Marriage by purchase is one of the recognised forms of 
vedic marriage. “In vedic times brides were won by rich presents to 
their fathers, though a certain discredit would seem to have been 
attached to the sale of daughters.” The elements of bride-price 
(suika) are discernable in the Asura form of marriage, where the 
father of the bride is gladdened with money. Vasistha mentions the 
Manusha rite in place of the Asura form of marriage. He says, “It, 
after making a bargain with the father, a suitor marries a damsel 
purchased for money, that is called the Manusha-rite.” In the Maha- 
bharata it is mentioned that Pandu paid to the Madra in gold, jewels, 
elephants, horses, cars and various other articles for the hand of his 
sister. 

Cross-cousin marriage is a by-product of exogamy. It is a marri- 
age between the children of brothers and sisters. There are two 
varieties: (1) Mother’s brother’s daughter (2) Father’s sister’s 
daughter. Tylor gives an explanation why cross-cousin marriage is 
permissible while parallel cousin marriage is tabooed. He assumes 
that the custom arose in communities subdivided into exogamous 
halves with fixed rules of descent. Here parallel cousins will always 
belong to the same half and will therefore be prevented from marrying 
by the exogameous law, while cross-cousins will belong to complemen- 
taiy halves and remain unaffected by the exogamous law. As for 
example, a man and his brothers and sisters all belong to their fathers 
half of the tribe, A. The children of this man and those of his brothers 
will also be A, and as such they are not permitted to intermarry. But 
his sisters must marry men of B, i.e. outside A, and their children are 
all B whom the brother’s children (i.e. A) must marry. There are also 
other reasons for the prevalence of cross-cousin marriage. Swanton 
suggests that the motive of keeping property within the family circle 
may well lead to marriage with the ’father’s own sister’s daughter or 
the mother’s own brother’s daughter. Another reason is that where 
the caste system prevails, union with a person of lesser rank can be 
avoided by cross-cousin maniage. The earliest reference to the cross 
cousin marriage is to be found in the Baudhayana Dharmasutras. 
Baudhayana mentions the marriage of the daughter of a maternal uncle 
and that of the daughter of a paternal aunt as customs peculiar to the 
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South. There is also a faint trace of this system of marriage in the 
fifty-fifth verse of seventh Mandala of the Rigveda to which Madhava- 
acharya in his gloss on Parasara, refers in support of that system. We 
find instances of mother’s brother’s daughter type of cross-cousin 
marriage in the Mahabharata, The marriage of Arjuna with Subhadra, 
of Krishna with Rukmini, was of this type. 

A. Lang says, “On the whole, wide prohibitions of marriage are 
archaic, the widest are savage; the narrowest are modern and civilised." 
In that sence the Hindu prohibition is wide and therefore old. The 
Hindu marriage system has all those primitive rules and regulations 
which have been acquired as a result of sedimentation incourse of its 
development through different stages. 
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THE SIGNIFICANE OF GAMES IN SAORA 
CUI.TURE 


Mr. Suryanarayan ia now serving as a Senior Research Fellow of 
the Anthropological Survey of India, South India Station. This 
is written from hia field report foi M. Sc. in Andhra University. 


AORAS are one of the aboriginal tribes in India, widely scattered all 
over Srikakulam District in Andhra Pradesh, Koraput and Ganjam 
Districts in Orissa. The present study is confined to the Saoras ot 
Srikakulam District, where the Saora population is 67,137. 

Saora games play not only a recreational role but also have an 
educative value. Their day to day observations and mode of life reflect 
in their games. They teach them how they have to behave and act in 
their I’outine way of life closely knitted with their environmental 
pursuits. 

Moon light nights are very interesting to watch in a Saora village. 
Boys and gii'ls gather in their groups for playing games. Some others 
spend their time by sitting at elderly persons to hear short stories and 
riddles. Still others spend their nights by singing songs and cutting 
jokes at each other, ft does not mean that they play their games 
strictly during nights. Young boys and girls gather at one place after 
their parents left for fields and pla}' games imitating their parents 
roles. Boys mainly imitate the activities like ploughing, hunting, food- 
gathering, fishing and on attending shandies, whereas girls imitote the 
roles like bringing water, pounding, grinding, cooking and hoeing. 
The following is the detailed account of the various Saora games : 

Ayo-didan : It is a fish game played by the boys and girls in the 
age group of 6-12 years. They collect together and form a circle by 
holding the arms of each others. A boy stands inside whose eyes are 
covered with a cloth and is asked to catch and identify a person in the 
circle which will be rotating gently. A person in the circle asks que.s- 
tions and he answers like this ; 

Where have you gone ? 

To sea. 

For what purpose ? 

To catch fishes. 

With what you caught ? 

With a trap. 
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In what you brought? 

With leaves. 

With what you cut? 

With a knife. 

In what you cooked ? 

In a pot. 

With whom you ate ? 

The person has to reveal the name of the victim whom he is holding 
in the hands. If he says correctly the eyes of the victim will be closed 
and will repeat as before. If he fails in the identification he has to 
continue until he succeeds. 

Ganat-didan : It is a digging of tubers game played by the boys 
and girls between 6 to 12 years. Some boys and girls sit by stretch- 
ing their hands and feet. Two to three boys imitate digging of tubers 
and cut away the stretched hands and feet saying that they are remov- 
ing the unnecessary roots and bushes around. Then they say that the 
persons sitting are tubers and set fire to them. After a few minutes 
they ask the persons whether thej^ are cooked or not ? The persons 
sitting cry like this : “Rabadun, Rabadun Sakkar (Not yet boiled)”. A 
few minutes later they touch the heads of each person and see whether 
they are boiled or not and ask them whether they are boiled. The 
people sitting cry : “Sakkar, Sakkar (Boiled, Boiled).” Then they pre- 
tend eating them and go away. 

Atum-didan : It is a game imitating watching of cucumbers. 
Boys and girls from 6 to 12 years play this game. A person stands in 
the middle stretching his both hands, small boys and gii'ls sit hanging 
to each finger. A boy acts as an old person watching the cucumbers 
and a girl as his wife. The girl says to her husband to keep v/atching 
till she returns with food. But the person goes for bath with a friend 
to a stream. By the time he returns a thief takes away two to three 
cucumbers (A person acts as a thief). His wife comes with food and 
counts the cucumbers and finds the deficit. She asks her husband 
where he has gone? He replies that he has gone for bath. She 
quarrels with her husband for not waiting till her arrival. 

Selang-didan : It is a play of potter’s wheel. One person stands 
in the middle and 5 to 6 girls sit and streatch their legs and all join 
their legs to the person standing in the middle making a circle. Then 
they raise their hands and males (generally) standing in between two 
girls hold their hands firmly and raise their bodies to 3 feet above the 
ground and rotate like a potters wheel all saying, “Selang, Selang, 
Selang (Pots, Pots, Pots).” Boys of 8 to 15 years play this game. 
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Kasim-didun : The girls between 6 to 12 years stand in a circle 
and join their hands making the appearence of a fowl house. In the 
middle a boy or a girl stands like a fowl and another male stands beside 
as a dog watching the fowl. One person acts as a jackal standing out- 
side the circle. Jackal tries to enter the house but the girls standing 
in a circle obstruct the jackal. But he enters forcebly somehow and the 
dog fights with the jackal and the fowl come out and the jackal also 
follows. Then the fowl enters inside. During this process if the 
jackal just touches the fowl it is considered to be successful, if not it is 
continued till he succeeds. Persons change and repeat this game. 

Lolo-didan : (a) It is a game imitating the act of hoeing. Some 

girls imitate hoeing with small hooked sticks. When they come to a 
particular point a person hiding suddenly jumps out and threatens them 
like a bear. Then all the girls run away and again start hoeing after a 
few minutes. 

(b) In the same manner as above girls will be hoeing and girls sit 
at a particular point. When they approach the girl one of them cries 
“Kumbul sung, Kumbul sung (Rat house Rat house)”, and asks her 
partners to help in digging the rat house. All start digging and the rat 
runs to a little distance away. Again they repeat and finally catch the 
rat, set fire to it and eat after it is boiled. 

Kimmae-didan : In this one person acts as a tiger. Others acts 
as goats. Yet another acts as a shepherd. He takes the goats to 
grazing land. The boys cry like goats and walk on four legs, the 
shephered imitates like tending them. The tiger enters and tries to 
take away the goats. The shephered attacks the tiger. If the tiger 
succeeds it will take away some goats. The same is repeated for 
several times. 

Gudi-didan ; It is a game imitating the trap game in hunting birds 
and wild fowls. Two persons stand oppositly stretch and hold each 
other’s arms upwards making and arch. Small girls and boys holding 
ones back pass through them. They suddenly block one and he or she 
tries to escape. If he/she is caught he/she has to stop and the others 
have to continue and it will be played till all are caught. While pass- 
ing though they cry like this “Jarn Jam Jamparui Gudia a tattae”. 

Remang-didan : It is a game played by the boys and girls of the 
age group of 6 to 12 years. They sit in a circular fashion. One person 
holds a piece of cloth in his hand and walks around them pretending as 
if he is placing the cloth at each persons back side. Finally he drops 
at one’s behind. One should not see behind and also should not reveal, 
if one observes the placing of cloth. If he knows by himself he gets up 
and beats the person who placed the cloth, if not the persons who 
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placed the cloth makes a round the circle and beats the person one 
whose back side he placed the cloth and he sits there replacing the 
IJcrson who then repeats the game. 

Sai-didan : This is also a game played by boys and girls between 
() to 15 years. They sit in two rows facing each other. One row 
represents one party with a person standing behind. All persons in 
one side place their hands opend at the behind. The person standing 
their behind pretends placing a small object at each person’s hand and 
the person who stands on the other side has to identify correctly at 
whose hands he placed the object. If he can identify correctly his side 
takes the chance of placing the object, if not the other party continues 
till this person identifies correctly. 

Demna-didan : One person stretches his arm and all the persons 
playing have to put their pointed fingures on it. He will show a star on 
the sky while they are seeing it, he suddenly joins the other arm. to this. 
Those persons who smell this retreat their fingures and the person who 
keeps his finger till the last is called as thief. His eyes will be closed 
with a cloth and the other members hide near by. He will come out 
stretching hands. If he touches a person the cloth will be tied to that 
person and it will be continued similarly, if not he has to continue till 
he is able to touch a person. In this game all the members should not 
go far off and has to confine to the limits which will be first determined. 

Based-didan This is a game played by the boys between 10 to 20 
years of age. Two parties are required to represent each containing 4 
persons. Rectangular lines are drawn with ash and at the 4 corners of 
rectangle 4 person of one party stand. One person from the other party 
has to enter into the inner rectangular place, while doing so the persons 
at four corners keeping the lines try to touch the person entering inside. 
If the person is touched they come out and the persons standing out- 
side have to keep watching the lines. If not the person who has gone 
in try to touch any person of his party standing outside, while doing so 
the person watching try to touches the person of the other parly. If he 
succeeds in touching a person’s hand he gains one measure of salt. 
They try to gain as many measures of salt without being out. If they are 
out the other party take the chance. The more the number of measures 
one party gains is considered to be the winner of the game. 

Pander-didan : This is a girls game of 10 to 20 years of age group. 
Two parties with four members in each form and play the game. 4 
girls sit in a square by holding each other’s hands stretched and join 
their hands. The girls of the other party who stand in between two 
girls place their heads and hands in a bending posture inside the 
square, over their joined hands, keeping their legs behind the square. 
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These 4 girls have to jump into the square like rabbits, while doing so 
their legs should not be touched by the stretched hands in such a case 
they are considered to be out and they have to sit and the other party 
takes the chance of jumping. While jumping the girls stretching 
their hands raise considerbly to make them out by touching their 
hands to the jumping party. If the jumping party succeeds they 
continue this till they are out. The moi'e the number of times one 
party wins, it is considered to be the winner of the game. 

Basser-didan : This is a youtli’s game which we can as well 
equate to the tug-of-war game of ours with some variation. One 
person acts like a Basser (Iguana). A person is tied round his back 
with a rope of 6 yards. A small boy is asked to hold over his stomach 
as its issue holds like Iguana and crawls on his fore and hind limbs. A 
person holds the rope at the other end and a tug-of-war is exhibited. 
It is generally believed that one cannot defeat the Basser. A person 
who wins over the Basser is considered to be having more strength. 

Arta-didan ; This is a game of youth’s. A yoke is brought and 
at one end a person holds it firmly or it is fitted closely to- a wall. A 
person embracing the yoke underneath with his hands (keeping the 
head to the free end of the yoke) and raise the legs against the ground 
to a considerable hight and gets down gently like taking pullaps. The 
more the number of times one succeeds the more is the credit. 

Kavun-didan : This is another youth’s game. A yoke is tied 
horizontally over two vertical poles (6 feet above). A rope will be 
placed over this leaving the two ends hanging one on either sides. At 
one side a person holds the rope with his hands and placing hisi legs on 
the other side of the rope. He has to climb with the help of this rope 
(without falling down) and has to show his face above the yoke. 
The number of times one passes his face over the yoke is his credit. 

Pappa-didan : Boys over 12 years of age play this game. A party 
of 4 persons keep watching and another party of 4 persons play the 
game. 4 persons keep lines at 1, 2, and 4.^The members have to enter 
into A and B rooms without being out by the persons watching. As in the 
case of Based-didan they have to be one the lines and have to keep in 
lines and have to touch the persons that are passing through the lines. 
When all the persons come into A and B rooms the persons at 1, 2, and 
3 change to 5, 6 and 7. The persons in the A and B rooms have to 
come to C or D rooms. Then after they have entered C and D the 
person at 4 comes to the 8th place and persons in the C and D have to 
come out of the lines. The persons watching at 5, 6 and 7 change to 
9, 10 and 11 places. During the process if any person crossing the line 
is touched the whole party has to keep watching and the other party 
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takes the chance of crossing. The credit goes to that party which 
gains more points in crossing the lines successfully. 

Ayo-didan, Ganai-didan, Atum-didan, Kasvm-didan, Lolo-didan 
Kimmae-didan, and Gudi-didan, which have a functional value are 
connected with the economic and social life of the Saoras. Selang- 
didan, Pander-didan and Basser-didan show how keen they observe 
nature which they imitate in the games. Remang-didan, Sai-didan 
and dumma-didnn are purely ment for recreation and we also find 
these games with slight modifications among plains people. It is 
difficult to ascertain however that they are diffused from the plains. 
We also find Salagudu-didan and Centra-didan which can be equatted 
to our Kabadi and Koko games, which I have not described as they are 
well know to all. Besides we find games confined to youths like Based- 
didan, Basser-didan, Arta-didan, Ravun-didan and Pappa didan. 
In some of them, the strength of a person is exhibited. But we do not 
find corresponding games to girls of this age by which time all most 
all girls settle in their married life and pay no attention on games. 

With a result of the increasing contacts with the people of the 
plains in due course we may find the traditional games may be oriented 
towards the plains games. Because it is possible as many of the 
school teachers who come from plains are paying more attention 
to their own games rather than encouraging the tribal games, 
games. ; 

Anthropological Survey of India, South India Station. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


THB PEOPtiE OP TIBET, by Sir Charles Bell, Oxford University Press, first 
published. 1928 reprint 1968, demy, XIX ^319 pp, maps, photos, price Rs. 37.50. 

THE RELIGION OF TIBET, by Sir Charles Bell, Oxford University Press, first 
print 1931, reprint 1968, demy XVI ^236 pp, maps, photos Price Rs. 30. 


The author is a famous Tibetologist who has lived the country for 
nearly twenty years in connection with his official duty and has 
recorded invaluable informations about the land and the people which 
is fast being changed, and remodeled. His first book on Tibet — “Tibet 
Past and Present” contains the history, specially the political position 
in Tibet in eariler days to the begining of this century and the above 
two volumes form a sequal to author’s earlier work and like that the.se 
two volumes are important historical documents. These books are as 
usual of high merits and they had great demand which is why the 
\'olumes are reprinted again after a lapse of about 40 and 37 years 
respectively. The author has said in the preface that “The area ot 
Tibet is large. Intercourse of one part with another is restricted, for 
the country is difficult and the means of travel are primitive”. The 
people follows that manners and customs which vary in different 
districts. In present day Tibet white man’s life and customs are 
getting penetrated owing to developmental work and political reason. 

In the first book the author has described the people in their own 
homes in the following chapters : — 1. Geographical, 2. Historical ; 
3 Shepherds and Herdsmen, 4, 5, & 6. The Peasants, 7, 8, & 9. The 
Nobility, 10. The Traders, 11. A Mercantile Nation, 12. Beggars, 
13. Robbers, 14. The Women, 15. The Position of Women, 16. 
Women’s Work and Recreation, 17 & 18. Marriage, 19. The Children, 
20. Children and Others, 21. Food, 22. Drinking and Smoking, 23 & 24. 
Ceremonial Etiquette, 25. Amusements, 26. The New Year Games at 
Lhasa, 27. The Rites with appendixes, bjbliography and index. The 
headings of the contents speak of the range of the book. The author 
has done every possible justice to the cause. 

The Second book — Religion of Tibet — has two parts with fifteen 
chapters. They are — 

1. A Hidden Land, 2. The Old faith, 3. Gotama, the Buddha, 4. 
Buddhism comes to Tibet, 5. Expulsion and Return, 6. Buddhism 
Becomes the National Religion, 7. Cotton-clad Mi-La, 8. The Yellow 
Hats, 9. Buddhism Captures Mongolia, 10. The Priest Enthroned, 11. 
Christian Missionaries in Lhasa, 12. Modern Times, in part one : how 
it came. 13. The Power of Monesteries, 14. Priest as Civil and Military 



Oflicers, 15. AiBeity as King in chapter two ; how .it i»ulea alpng with 
appendix and index.- i • 

Sir Bell very rightly expressed his categorical views from -his own 
experiences and association with the sons of the soil since he worked as 
an administrator in the land for about one fifth of a century and has 
acquired such knowledge by which he can say that “Tibet does not lack 
land for cultivation but lacks the men to till it”. 

Any student of Tibetology or an interested person would find these 
volumes of considerable interest. There are such obseiwations and data 
in matters where modern Tibetologists may not accept author’s 
approach or his views. But that is irrelevant to the main point that Sir 
Bell’s obviously wide knowledge and experence of Tibet has not in any 
way inhibited him from putting the real, original and striking ideas 
and the points on of life and living of the people he discussed and there- 
by the study provides abundant food for thought for the discreminating 
readers. Dr. B. N. Shastri 

LAND AND THE PEOPLE OP THE HIMALAYA, Prof. Dr. S. C. Bose, Indian 
Pubiirations, Calcutta, Demy, xiv-|-284, maps, photos (1968), Rs. 30.00. 

The author of the book writes in the preface “The book has rather 
been printed in haste to present it before the world geogi’aphers on the 
occasion of their visit to India in connection with the International 
Geographers Union Meetings in December, 19G8”. He also writes “I 
myself have travelled widely in the Himalaya and studied its physio- 
graphy and its people, so far as I could, in a lone effort. The i-esult is 
this book” which has twenty-three chapters and many photos and 
maps. It is a collection of author’s papers published in various learned 
and technical jouj’nals. The whole work of a specialised scholar, as a 
whole, and in one place, to read it in continueo, is important. It is a 
detailed account written from an intimate acquaintance with the 
Himalaya. This book brings together a bundle of facts but it has many 
repetitions that irritates a critical reader. The chapters of the book 
are as follows : Location, Extent and Relation, Geology and Structure, 
Physiography and Landforms, Glaciers and Glacial Geomorphology, 
Lacustrine Basins, Terrain Evaluation, Enviornmental Control on 
Land-use, Development of Transportation, The People and their 
Varieties, Village Location, Urban Location, The Semi Nomad, The 
Siwalik Belt in Kashmir, Morpho-Ecology in Pir-Panjal, Vale of 
Kashmir, The Northern Valleys of Kashmir, Trans-Himalayan Kashmir, 
Upper Yamuna Valley, Uttarakhand, Sikkim and Darjeeling Hinalaya. 
Taken on the whole one is impressed by the book and the general 
re.sults of the book under review will be found quite sati.sfactory. 

Dr. B. N. Shastri 
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people and loads 
OB iIm Bwve 
Ibere is a Doalop 1^10 
for evoTY veMdo 

Today* India moves faster. New^|actoriaai 
farms and agro-industries, schom* 
colfeges and hospitals are springing up 
all over the country New roads are 
being built and more and more people and 
things are on the move More bicycles* 
motorcycles* scooters, cars, trucks 
and buses are being manufactured. 

To meet the growing demanos of road 
transport* Dunlop is making tyres 
for ell types of vehicles. To suit the 
special operating and road conditions 
of the country, every kind of tyre 
is marketed by Dunlop after rigorou 
tests on machines and on the road 


owmopMmMA 

—keeping pace with Indb’s Road Tnw^eit 
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MUSIC OF INDIA : V 


TORNIMA SINTIA 

LIGHT CLASSICAL MUSIC 


It is diniruli to drjiw a sharp line of demarcation between classical 
and lij^lit classical forms. In fact there is no indejL'cnoiis ItTm corres- 
ponding to li^dil classical in the musical terminology. But .some classes 
i»f songs can neither be cla.ssed as classical (Margn), nor a.s folk (Loke 
Saiigeet) and can thus be grouped as light classicaP songs. In general, 
the classical forms concentrate more on unfolding of the inherent expres- 
sion of the melody, but as we move towards the light classical and folk 
songs, the melody beings to act as an agent for the expression of word 
themes, through association with some typical melodic motifs, based on 
one or other Raga, The melodic theme is not usually developed into 
Ristar and 7V/n, but the word theme is generally elaborate and improvisa- 
tion on words is often done to explain the meaning more clearly. 

The more important forms which may be grouped as light classical 
are GazaC Bhajan and Kirtan. 1 shall disevuss only of Kirtan developed 
in B(4igal. Kirtan in other parts of India have less elaborate striictun^. 
Kheyal is distinctly difTerent from the above mentioned forms, but it is 
ditTicult to precisely determine the distinction between classical Thumri 
and these lighter forms. Through association with particular word 
themes certain melodic motifs and cadences attain distinctive meanings 
characterising difTerent forms. Both Kirtan and Thumri can be .set in 
Khamhaj Raga using the same set of notes. But some typical melodic 
motifs distinguish Thumri from Kirtan, The most important difference 
between the two forms, however, is that while Thumri deals with a 
poetry of two or four lines which may only suggest a mood, there are 


long stories bt^hind the Kirlan Ihemcs. To appreciate Kirtan, those 
stories and traditional symbols have to be known. I myself do not appre- 
ciate the full llavour of Gazal, which is composed in Persian or in Urdu 
rnd n<‘eds a good knowledge of poetry in those languages. It is also a 
little difl'ieull for me to understand every word of Hindi Bhajans. But 
the atmosi)here of Bengal is so much saturated with Kirtan that every 
Bangalee is tuned to the moods of Kirlan and cannot help having some 
knowledge about Kirtan. Kirtan of Bengal has therefore been death with 
in some detail in this paper in comparison with the other light classical 
musical forms, of North India like Gazal and Bluijan. 

Gazat : Gazal literally means talking to women, and deals mainly 
with love themes. It is of Persian origin in all its aspects. The themes 
are usually associated with the various incentives of love like spring. 
\outh and win<» and also the obstacles of love, such social barriers and 
the dilTiculty of apj)roaching the lover. The most important themes are 
about the emotion of pain of separation from the lover, but there are also 
s])ecific religious and prilosophic themes. Gazal is composed of five to 
thirteen couplets which are independent. The (*ouplets rhyme accord- 
ing the in the following structure ; 

A A 

B A 

C A 

Same melodic theme is applied to all the couplets for a particular Gazal 
composition. The second part of the couplet is generally sung with a 

(|uicker tempo. 

'rranslation of word themes of some typical Gazals based on Rayaa 
like liilawal and Piloo are given below : 

(I I t «in very anxiou.s to got my beloved 
Hut love needs patience. 

By the lime you would care for me 
My bleeding heart may slop. 

Thi.s life is like a spark 
The life is full of sorrow 
Death is the only remedy 

Yet the candle ha.s to burn throughout the night. 

(LM She is in love and laments 
For being in love 
The pain of low is overbearing 
Yet the feeling is wonderful 

* Traii.slated from the original Urdu by M. II. K. Qiierishi of the University of 
('hicago. 
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Typical melodic motii's characlerislU* of Gaza! arc ropreseiilcd in 
record numers t & 2. (Sec reference).’ 

Bliajan : Hindi Hhajans arc based on the compositions of such 
exponents of the Bhakii cult as Meera, Surdas, Tulsidas and Kabir around 
the 14th to 16lh centuries. These are devotional songs mostly addressed 
to Ram and Krishna, but in Kabir's compositions themes an* mainly on 
general ethical principles emphasizing equality of mankind. The melodic 
structure is simple and the word thenn* is elaborate*. Melodic themes are 
based on light Ragan like PUoo. Khambaj and Hhairavi. .Analysis of 
jnelodic structure of light classical music has not been dealt with in detail 
because they are based essentially on classical ragas, in which Bistar and 
Tan is curtailed to a minimum. Emotional appeal of the word themes is 
the prredominant feature. The nature of word themes of typical Bhajans 
are as follows : 

(1) Lord Krishna tries to prove to his mother thal Ik* has not stolen 
butter and was not involved in the mischievous activities for which his 
mother has scoleded him.^ 

(2) Meera, the princess tells are husband thal she wants lo leave her 
lionn* and longs lo live in the house of Krishna. She w’ould wear any 
clolhing and eat any food that Krishnt would give her ; she woul sit 
wherever Krishna w^ould ask her to sit. If lie wants lo sell her away, she 
woidd acc(q)t even that. She w^ants to say over and over again thal 
Krishna is her life’s partner. 

riic lyj)ical nu‘lodic motifs characteristic of Bhajans would b(*coin(* 
apparent through listening to records or some eminent singers'^* 

Kirian : Though devotional songs in some parts of North India and 
al.so in South India are called Kirtan. Kirtan in Bengal has a special 
m(*lodic and rhythmic character, which is difl’erent from Kirtan or Bhajan 
(»f rest of India. In the original Kirtan froms there are many complex 
rhythmic patterns which are not used in classical llindusthani music. 
The conventional Ragas hav(* also in some cases been modified in Kirtan. 
The word themes of Kirtan convey a slightly difr«‘renl llavour than that 
of Hindi Bhajan ; the love for God beinpf more sensuous in Bengali 
Kirtan. 

Kirtan in Bengal has been developed through contributions from 
dilTerenl poets in the form of Vaishnava Paclahaii - starting from Jaidev. 
Though Jaidev Padabali was composed in Sanskrit in the 1 2th century, 
his work had profound influence on the later Bengali poets who wrote 
and composed songs about the love of Radha and Krishna. Among these 
poets Chandidas and Vidyapati (I4th and 15th centuries) are most impor- 
tant. Ail these poets indicated the Ragas and Talas in which their .songs 
were lo be sung, but the actual style of singing prevalent during their 
lime cannot be ascertained. The present form of Bengali Kirtan was 
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developed by the disciples ol Chaitanya, especially Narottam Oas, who 
was well trained in classical music in Brindabad. The style of Kirtan 
by Narottam Das is called Garanhati, perhaps after the region to which 
he belonged. A section of the disciples of Narottam Das developed a style 
called Manoharshahi, which was mixed with local folk tunes. Another 
styles dev(‘loped near Burdwan is called Reneii. Garanhati and 
Maiwharshahi styles were practiced by expert musicians. Like classical 
music, there were rigourous training centres for Kirtan at the Ashrams 
or Vaishnaua Gurus, where students used to learn both techniciues of 
music and other Shasiras. Later, these training centres disintegrated and 
gradually Kirtan became more simple. At present the most popular style 
of Kirtan is called Dhup Kirtan, in which very simple Talas like Dadra 
and Kaharva are used. 

There are ditrerent forms of Kirtan - /Vooj Kirtan and Levla Kirtan. 
In Nam Kirtan the name of Krishna is only repeated by a gathering of 
people with simple melody and rhythm, or the people may go in proces- 
sion around the streets of villages and cities with Khol (a form of drum) 
and Kartal (cymbal) singing Nam Kirtan. In Lrela Kirtan dilTerent 
phases and ditrerent aspects of Krishna’s lifc‘ story, especially the lovi' 
story of Radha and Krishna, are depicted. 

Any form of Kirtan starts with Gaurachandrika, or taking the name 
of Gauranga or Chaitanga. After Gaurachandrika, Kiwi and Kartal 
players play rhythmic patterns and then the main vocalist or Adhikari 
starts singing and the other singers rep(*at parts of the song. The 
Adhikari may first tell the story and then sing. During the performance 
the Adhikari improvises on the spot on the word themes of the original 
song (which may be compositions of great poets like Chandidas or Vidya- 
pati) by proper rhvming and matching. This elaboration is the most 
interesting characteristic of Kirtan. A good .\dhikari must always have* 
a good sense of poetry. 

Before giving examples of Kirtan songs 1 shall say something about 
the story of Radha Krishna and some lyj)ical symbols ; There are dilT~ 
crent attitudes of worshipping Krishna associated with Kirtan themes. 
Daslnja (as a servant), Sakhga (as a friend), Batsalga !as a morther) anti 
Madhur (as a lover), (lod as a lover combines all the ilabour most 
effectively. 

There may be different types of love- (l)Sa(//ir/rrinf. (2) Samanjasa,, 
13) Samartha. The first type is the ordinary craving for the fulfilment of 
desire aroused by seeing Krishna. The hunchbacked woman Kubja is 
an example of this type of hiver. The second kind wishes to fulfil tin* 
desire for union with Krishna through legal marriage. Rukmini and 
Satyabhama are examples of this kind. The third kind of lover attains 
complete identification with Krishna and is dedicated completely to the 
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well-being of Krishna. The Gopinis of Brindaban, Chandrabnii and 
Radha arc examples of this kind. Radha is the greatest exponent of this 
form of love and Chandrabali, the eoheroine is very near to the level 
of Radha. 

Radha is a married woman. She has too many social barriers to 
cross in order to reach Krishna. These barriers reprc.senl the allach- 
nieiit for material benefits which stands in the way of spirtual pursuit. 
'Fhe love of Radha is the highest form because she defies her prestige and 
social position for Krishna. 

The Radha Krishna love theme de])icted in Kirtan is divided into the 
following parts : 

1. Purburaija -The beginning of love and the first symptoms 

11. Man — Love play and mock quarrel 

III. Biralni — Departure of Krishna to Mathura and th(» lamenta- 

tion of Radha in pain of separation 

IV. Maihur — The role of the me.ssenger of Radha to Krishna at 

Mathura 

V. Milan — Reunion 

Some of the names of Krishna and Radha and the symbols associated 
with them are given below : 

Krishna- Madhav, Kanu. Kauai. Hari, Shyam. 

Krishna's complexion is blue or black, dressed in yellow cloth and 
[seacock feather as crown. lie plays the flute in a crooked posture. 

Radha- Rai, Srimati 

Radha has a golden complexion, dressed in a blue skirt. 

Chamlan — Sandalwood paste used to decorate the body 

Til and Tuhi -oil seeds and sacred basil leaves used for ritual purposes. 

Krishna is first introduced as a mischievous sweet child who has 
won the heart of all. He grows up as a cowherd boy and performs many 
miracles, lie is perpetually a combination of an ordinary human being 
and a godhead. Quite early in hi.s’ 3 "outh he becomes notorious as a lover 
of milkmaids of Brindaban. Nobody can resist his wholesome charm 
and especiall}' the tune of his flule. Radha who is already married to 
Ayan (ihosh becomes the centre of his love. In Hindu mythology Radha 
is considered as a incarnation of Lakshmi - the consort of Vishnu, whos(‘ 
incarnation is Krishna. Most of the Kirtans refer to the various phases 
of spiritual love of Radha and Krishna. The following .songs arc selected 
from the important phases of Radha- Krishna love story : 
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Translation of the songs : 

I. Purbarag 

(1) 1 have just seen him 

It is too much beauty lor my eyes to sec 
All at once in one person. 

My heart is filled with that vision 
My eyes are filled with that vision 
1 have filled my heart with that beauty 

'I'hal dark body is sinc^arod with Chandan 
It is not possible for me to maintain my 
social status any more 
1 have lost all prestige and position 
There is lire in his beauty 

I have dedicated my heart to the infinite beauty 
lie has dressed his hair with fresh flowers 
and peacock feathers 

My whiile self becomes sweet and sweeter 

My heart in craving for my partner becomes sweeter and s\\etter.*» 
(*2) Even at so young an age 

I have been overhealiiM'd by the charm of Shyama 

1 do not know what wdll hup|)en to me 

I do not know what awaits me in future 

If Shyama docs not care for me anymore 

What is the use of taking the name of llari over and over ? 

Yet, it 1 close my eyes, I see 

the image of Govinda in my heart 

When I open my eyes I see Shyama again 

If I walk in the streets Shyama is 

always along with me 

My feet touching his feet at every step 
1 have dedicated itiy heart to his feel 
with Til and Tulsi 


1 1 Man 

(.'M Why did you quarrel with such a wdlty lover ? 

Why did .you quarrel, O pretty lady 

How couhi you quarrel with a charmer like him ? 

He is the king of lovers, not an ordinary lover. 

You failed to retain the great love. 

Where did you learn such hard dealings V 

Your over sensitive pride made you lose your Madhav 

People are laughing at you. 

Your rivals are laughing at you 

If Chandrabli knew 

She would clap her hands with joy 
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Ilow can a housewife gn>w u secret love 
with so much obstinacy and sensitivity ? 

The love of Krishna is divine 
How ciin it stand any duplicity ? 

I am tired of imploring you and your beloved 
over and over again to be sensible. 

Hut I have to vvatch your endless playful (|uarrel 
1 warned you before, and you did iKd listen 
What can 1 do if you weep now ? 

What is left for her in life 

Who has forsaken the precious Krishna ? 

Her life is without any meaning, so says ('haiididas.^ 

When Kri.shna returned to Radha after spending the nighl willi olli(‘r 
women, she said : 

(4) Don's you dare come near me my dear! 

Do not touch me ! 

Take a mirror and look at your face 

There are prints of lips tinted with 

betel leaves all over your checks 

Your eyes are dreamy wnth sweet memory 1^0 

When Krishna is about to leave for Mathura one of Radha’s Snkhi (close 
companion) sings : 

The following songs is a good example of rhythmic and tempo varia- 
tion, which is a common characteristic feature of Kirtan, The starting 
theme is in Jhaptal (2/3/2/3) The 'faia changes in the successive passag(^s 
in lh(' following sequence : 

Dadra (:i/:i) 

Kahurva (2/‘2/2/2) 

Dadra 

Kaharva 

(TO Don’t go away now Shyama 

Leaving our desires unfulfilled. « 

Rai has smeared her golden body wdlh ashes 

And is crying incessantly in her bed 

She is crying on and on for him, who makes her cry 

What is her fault ? Wliy are you leaving her ? 

She could not speak out in words the leeling of her hear! 

Don’t go away without listening to it. 

Kven if your pride is hurt 

Feel the unspoken wonLs in her tears 

before leaving her, 

We women cannot speak out 

We deceive ourselves 

Wc cannot speak out even if wo die. 
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Why hiivo you kindled lire in her heart ? 

Clan the lire in her heart be exIiiiKnished by tears 
Ihm'l cry near the river Jaiminti, it will civerflow.H 

III Biraha 

{(i) Don’t try to console me in vain 
Lalila * my friend 

How c'ould you ask me to forjjel my Krishna ? 

I know no joy without that moon ol Nan€laj>ur 
I can’t live for a moment without seeinji» him. 

Tell me where he is ! Where is iny life's partner ? 

I (‘unnot smile any more 
1 am getting blind with tears 
Hut this is the mission of my life* 

1 wish the whole world would cry like me 

You have to cry like Kadha 

Some day all the people* of the world 

would cry for Krishna throughout their whole lives. 

Hut if one would gel him just hy crying 

i would have got him 

You cannot get him t)y trying 

Then Jashomali ** wenddn’t have lost iiiin 

He has an eternal c*raving for love 

You cannot have him without love.* I 

Raclha cannot bear the pain of separation any more — she is on the vor^'c 
of death, yet she does not want to be possessive but longs for the* welfare 
of Krishna. Radha sings : 

(7) It he i.s happy in Mathura 
Don't ask him to come back 

Even if I die in pain ot separation 
Tlud would bo a happy end ot me. 

Radha considers her body lo be sacred since it was touched by Krishna. 
She says : 

I j ' 1 

(8) Don’t burn this body of Radhn after death 
(the body that i.s blessed with Krishna’s touch) 
don’t throw it in the water 

Hut kei*p it on the Tnnud tree 
(llie tree that is dark like Kri.shna) 

(0) I am sure lo ciie 

Hut who will lake rare of my pr(»cioiis Kanu ? 


* One of Rudhu's Sakhis (clo.se girl friends) . 
•• Krishna’s mother. 
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IV Mathur 


Hriiula sinf;s tfi Krishna * 

(10) Shyaino on You, () king! 

I am as)iamc‘(l (o s«*t‘ your gorgcMms lu'ad clrrss. 

]Io\v roiilcl you (lo(*r>ral<‘ il in surh a way ? 

'Fhi* iieacl that was dodirah'cl lo Hadlia ? 

Tho iiond dial was sold lo Hadha's IitI ? 

Your goIdtMi goddt'ss is rolling in Hu* diisl 

And Kuhja is siding on your hrd. 

Is il a projicr plaro lor Kuhja ? 

TliP crookod one lias joint'd with aiiolhcr crtjokoil prison 

I I is a gootl nialrh ! 

You arr crook(‘d and Kulija is alsti rrookcd. 

I may now ri*fer to an aulhcntic long playing record oi‘ Kirtan edited 
by Alan Danieloii. The word tlieines and the style of song brings into 
lelief all the featun‘s of a typicat Kirtan performance in a village ol 
lh‘ngal. The llicme deals with a section of Mathiir phasi^ of the Hadha- 
Krisliiia love story. 

'File record starts with Gaurachandrika follow(‘d by playing of 
rhytliinic pattern on Khal and Kartal, 

Then tlie Adhikari starts singing : 

(11) Brinda * is on hc‘r way to Mathiii a from Brindaban. My 
(lovinda is silling on the throne as a king. She went to the king's court 
aiul slated : 


“() king ! A bird has been sloirn Ironi us.” 

Fhe king said ‘‘What kind of bird is it ?” 

Brinda said ''Seeing a bi*autiful black parrot 

Wr raiighi it in Ihe Irap f>l' our ryes 

\V(* kepi il wilh ran* in the rage t)i our Iirarls 

Tying it wilh Ihr chain ol’ our mind. 

Fhe king said "Wry well, what dicF you feed it with 
Brinda said "We used lo feed him wilh nectar t‘verv day 

And took good rare of him 

Taught him lo talk 

When wc clapped our hands 

And asked him to talk 

lie would call .Sr<*e Radha\s name” 

* Radha's Sakhi us a messenger to Krishna. 
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The kinff said ‘'Very well, Ihen what happeta-d 
Brinda said “Then the unt^raterul bird broke his chain 


II Ilf I fjinif Id Malhura.” 


rii(‘ kiiif' said You moan hero in the city ol' Maihura ? 


Why flfin’l vdu sfiirch lor him ? 

1 assure you Ihe case will be properly jiuif^ed 

Brinda said ‘i have already searched and found that 

Kuhja has kept him with her 
So Sreeniali has sen I me tfi pray 
lor f'clting haek lier own treasure 
Hrahnuin ('hanclidas pleads to you 
Tell me whether she can gel tiiin haek 
fiive the verdict. () king, whether she 
will gel haek the bird of her life. 

Tell me whether the owner should 
gel her bird back. 

We s(*ek your judgment 
(jive the verdict ! 

'Fho last part of Iho soiif? is rotieatod in chorus over and ovc^r, whicli 
croalcs a hypnotic olToct on the audience. Thc‘ perlormers are also in a 
trance. 

The last phase is the Milan or reunion. Tlie followin^^ son*{s 
describes the reunion : 


(1*2) You have eome hack after such a long time 
If 1 tiave died 1 wouldn't have seen you 
My heart has survived only heeause 
It is the heart of a helpless woman. 

It would have cracked if it were a stone 

Tell me whether all was well with you 

The days ol Ih,^ sorr(»wing girl passed in sorrow 

1 don'l care for my sorrow 

I am happ> if j’oii are happy 

Tell me if everything was well wilh you () king ! 
REFEKKNCFS 

Gaza I Retards 

(1) Begum Akiilar .1 N (i 1145 

(2) Begum Akhlar .T N (1 1215 
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lihajan 

PI. Onkiir Nath Thakui' 

(4) lliniangsu Dili la (Siirsiif^ur) 
(a) Miss Gohar (Bijapiir) 

(li) Pi. D. V. Paluskar 
(7) Sin. Hirahui Ikirudokar 

Kirtan 


(8) Glihabi HanncM-jco 
(D) ('lihiil)i IbiniM'ji*!' 
(10) K. C. Dcy 
(H) Chhabi Haniicrjor 


Rcvonh 
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Dipak Mohan Sen 


A SIDELIGHT ON THE CASTE-STRUCTURE OF 
MEDIAEVAL BENGAL 


The ilrst literary traces of the caste system are to be found in the 
Rig-Veda, where three groups are mentioned : Brahmana (Priests), 
Kshdta (Rulers), Vish (common people). The initial distinction 
of people into two ixi?*na«, later developed into above three and 
finally into four as mentioned under. Then it is fitted into the 
framework as detailed by the contributor of the present article. 


T 

^ HE origin of caste system in India is intimately connected with the 
belief that the Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras had been 
created from the mouth, the arms, the thighs and the feet respectively 
of the Creator. The passage in which this idea gains ground is the 
Purusa Sukta (90.12) of the tenth Mandala of the Rigveda, though the 
implications are quite vague. According to Manu, many castes or 
Jatis were produced by a series of crosses first between members of the 
four Varnas and then between the discendants of these initial unions. 
The racial origin of the caste is based on the teim “Varna” meaning 
colour used to specify the orders in society. The word “Jati” etymo- 
logically means “something into which one is born” and is used in the 
sense of a caste. Curiosly enough, unlike other parts of India, th'J 
four-fold Varna division had nothing to do with the caste structure ol 
Bengal as Kshatriyas and Vaisyas rarely formed any homogeneity in 
this part of India, where with the exclusion of the Brahmanas, all othei’ 
castes were classed as Sudras. 

Let us discuss the factors which contributed to the growth and 
development of the caste organisation of Bengal during the period 
under review. Precisely, two elements in the population of Bengal 
can be broadly distinguished — one consisting of the primitive non- 
Aryan tribes like the Kols, Sabaras, Pulindas, Hadi, Dorn, Chandala 
etc. who are designated as the “Mlechchas” ; and the other consisting of 
the higher classes of people presumably Aiyan in origin which come 
within the frame- work of caste system. The former groups are 
representatives of the earliest inhabitants of Bengal, and the majority, 
of them were probably descended from the non-Aryan people of the 
Rigvedic age, referred to as Nishadas in Vedic literature. It is 



considered by many scholars that the Nishadas with a neolethic 
culture, formed “the substratum of the population of Bengal.” 

Of the 14 (Fourteen) castes of Bengal measured by Risely the 
Cephalic indices ranged from 74.9 to 78.8, the lower castes like the 
Bauri, Mai Paharia, Bagdi, Goala, Mai Kaibarta and Muchi having the 
lower indices and Sadgop, Chandala of the lower castes and Kayastha 
and Brahmin of the high ones having the higher ones. Only the 
Rajbanshi Maghs of the Chittagong Hills show a Cephalic index of 
over 77 ; and they are essentially Mongoloid. The Nasal indices ol 
the above 14 castes ranged between 70.7 to 04.7. The lower indices are 
shown in the ascending order by Kayastha Brahmin, Sadgop and 
Chandala etc. The Bagdi has the nasal indices of 80.8 and the Bauri, 
the Mai Paharia and the Mai following in the ascending order. In 
three lower castes of Bengal — the Pod, the Bagdi, and the Chandala — 
the figures are 111.5, 112.2 and 114.0 respectively. 

According to Anthropometric tests, the Brahmanas of Bengal “are 
jnore closely related to their non-Brahman “neighbours than to the 
Brahmanas of Midland" (R. P. Chanda, “Indo-Aryan Races”, p. 102). 
Anthropologists generally agree that the Bengalees “originally came ot 
an ethnic stock that was (lifferent from the stock from which the Vcdic 
Aiyans originated.” The gradual stages in the progress of the 
Aryanisation of Bengal arc unknown to us. It must have required 
many years, perhaps centuries, before the Aiyan immigrants from 
Midland and the people of Bengal could be fused together in a rigid 
frame-work of Aryan society. It is a well-known fact that the division 
of the people into four Varnas viz. Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas 
and Sudras, was merely a theoiy. By the time Bengal adopted the 
Aryan culture numerous castes and sub-castes had teen evolved. 
The longc.st list, is given by Vaijayanti which makes a total of 94 Jatis 
consisting of sons of the 4 Varnas, the 12 analonia and prutHonm sons 
and their IS ollshoots. The means and number of the castes and sub- 
castes varied according to time and localities. The Brihaddharma 
Puiana and Brahniavaivarta Purana are composed after 12th century 
A.D. The Brahmavaivarta Purana divides the non-Brahmana iwpula- 
ticn into 30 castes (the conventional number of castes even to-day), 
all described as Sudras. The Biihaddharma Purana classified the 
unions as Uitania, Madhyama and Adhama Sankaras all having the 
status of Sudra. 

1. Uttuma (High) Sankaras or class 1 

(i) The Karanas — good scribes, efficient in office-work, (ii) The 
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Ambasihas — asked to study Ayuiveda and practise as physicians, and 
called Vaidyas, (though the Ambasthas cannot be equated with the 
Vaidyas). (iii) The vcmis — to practise military arts, (iv) Magadha — 
carrier of messages, (v) Tantuvaya — Weaver, (vi) Gandhika- 
Vanika — Dealer in spices, and incense, (vii) Napita — Barber, 
(viii) Gop<i — milkman, (ix) Karukara — blacksmith, (x) Tulika — dealer 
in bctclnut. (xi) Kamhhakara — potter. (s.ii)Kanisakara — ^worker in 
brass, (.xiii) Suinkhika (Samkhakax’a) — Conch-shell dealer, (xiv) Dasa 
— cultivator, (xv) Varajivi — betel-vine growers, (xvi) Modak — Sweet- 
meat maker (xvii) Malakara — ^flowerist. (xviii) Suta — bard, (xix) 
Riijaputra (Rajputs) (xx) TarnbiiU — Betel-leaf dealers. 

2. Madhyania ( Intermediate )/SVmA;aros or class II 

(i) T(iksh.(un — Carpenter, (ii) Rajaka — Washerman, (iii) Svarna- 
icara — Goldsmith, (iv) Svarnu-vanik — tradei- in bullion, (v) Ahhira — 
Cowhered. (vi) TaUakaraku — Oilman, (vii) Dhvivaru — fisherman 
(viii) Saundikn — ^Vinter (ix» Natu — dancer. (x) Savuka. (xi) 
Sekharn. (xii) Jalika. 

3. Adhama (Low) or class III 

(i) Malegrahi — a branch of Mai caste, (ii) Kudava — boatman 
(iii) Chandnla — Chaindal. (iv) Varuda. (v) Tuksha — Carpenter, 
(vi) Chaniiakara — lealhei'-worker. (vii) Ghantajivi — ^modern Patni 
caste, (viii) Dolavithi — Palanquin-carrier, (ix) Malla — modern Mah). 

The above division into three classes is said to be based on certain 
I)rinciples viz. (a) those who.se father and mother both belong to the 
four original castes aie regarded as Class 1. (b) those whf)se mothers 
alone belong to one of these original castes but fathers belong to 
Class-I, form Class-II. (c) those whose father and mother both belong 
to any mixed caste are relegated to Class-Ill. These sub-castes were 
more or less dependent on the rules of endogamy. 

The Srotriya Brahmanas were permitted to function as priest only 
of the twenty mixed castes belonging to Class-I (Uttamu). The 
Ijricst of the other castes 'were regarded as degraded (Patitn) 
Brahmanas, who attain the status of the caste they serve. The gradual 
disappearan(;e of a di.'stinct Kshatriya caste, the progressive assimila- 
tion of the Vaisya with the Sudra, and the division of the last into 
‘Sat’ and ‘Asat’ (higher and lower), may be considered as peculiar to 
Bengal only during the Hindu period. 

The list of Sankara or mixed castes, given in the BrahmavaivarUi 
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Purana, clearly resembles that of the . Brihaddharma Purana, though 
there are certain differences, in detail. Thu.s, with functional differen- 
tiation in society, there came into being separate occupational groups 
with more or less distinct interests. The Brahmans had as their mono- 
poly the occupation of a priest. Occupations of the higher castes other 
than the Brahmanas were progre.ssively encroached upon by other 
castes. As a matter of course, occupational groups turned into endo- 
gamous groups. 

Kulinism : 

When in Bengal so many castes and sub-castes were rapidly rising 
in quick succession, the upper castes were also tottering under the 
threat of Varna Sankara or admixture of blood between them and the 
different strata of caste and social order. A galaxy of reformers tried 
utmost to maintain the purity of the upper castes and especially of the 
Brahmanas. The new process of upliftment of the Brahmanas and 
other higher castes came to be known as Kulinism in Bengal.* There 
are many mythical or legendary accounts connected with the rise of 
Kulinism which appear to be, in most cases, fabulous to almost all 
reasonable men including even orthodox Brahmins of modern times. 

There is an extensive literature in Bengal known as Kuluji or 
Knlasnstra. Hi.story of Kulinism is associated with the histoi'icity ot 
king Adimra as recorded in Knlaji writings. The story goes that, on 
account of the spread of Buddhi.sm in Bengal, the native Brahmanas 
became degenerated and forgot the practices of the Vedic rites. There 
was a king named Adisura in Bengal who intended to perform a Vedic 
sacrifice for getting a son. But he could not find a suitable Bi’ahamana 
to act as a priest at such a sacrifice. So he requested the then king of 
Kanyakubja or Kanauj in Uttar Pradesh to send him five learned 
Brahmanas for the sacrificial purpose. On the latter’s refusal, Adisura 
sent army against king of Kanauj, defeated him and compelled him to 
send five Brahmanas to Bengal. These Brahmanas performed the task 
very successfully and were given money and lands to settle in Bengal 
about the middle of the 10th century A.D. The names of the five 
Brahmanas, according to Radhi tradition, were (1) Bhattanarayana, 
Sandilya Gotra (2) Daksa, Kasyapa gotra, (3) Chandada, Vatsya gotra, 
(4) Sriharsa, Bhardvaja Gotra (5) Vedagarbha, Savarna Gotra. Five 


•For '.nore details readers are referred to S. C. Chakravarty’s ‘A Study of 
Kuliniein in Bengal" Folklore Vol, 3. No. 8 and 9, August and September 1962, pp. 
366-70 and 393-413. -Ed. 
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Kayasthas also came with them os servants and their names were (1) 
Makuranda Ghosha, Saukalina Gotra, (2) Dasarath Vasu, Gautama 
Gotra, (.3) Purusottama Datta, Maudgalya Gotra, (4) Virata Guha, 
Kasyapa Gotra, (5) Kalidasa Mitrn, Visvamitra Gotra. 

Bhattanarayana and Daksa had each sixteen sons Sriharsa four, 
Vcdagarbha twelve, Chandada eight, and in this manner, they had 
altogether fiftysix sons. The fiftysix sons of five Brahmanas were thus 
as.signed fifty six villages. The names of these villages, in course of 
time, became the surnames of the fiftysix families. Thus, from the 
name of the village Bandya or Bandyaghati is derived the surnames of 
Bandya and llpadhyaya or teacher — Bandyopadhyaya, corrupted into 
Bannerjee. From village Mukhati we get the surname Mukha — 
Upadhyaya — Mukhopadhaya or Mukherjee. From the village Chatta 
comes the name Chatta — Upadhya oi' Chatterjee. Th e surname 
Gangopadhyaya or Gangidi comes from the village Gangul, Ghosal 
from the village Ghosa or Ghosali, Pippali or Piplai from Pippal, 
Kanjilal from Kanji, Gadgadi from Gadgad, Mahanta from Mahintya, 
Simla! from Simla, Siddhanta from Siddhal. There are, however, 
different gains of the Varendra Brahmans — Northern Bengal i.s 
known as Varendra Bhumi, while Radha proper comprises the whole 
of Buidwan Division and Vanga denotes eastern Bengal. 

At first all Brahmanas in Bengal wei'c known as ^rolriyas i.e. 
versed in Sruti or Vedic learning. About the middle of the 12th 
century. King Vallalasena introduced new order of merit, called 
Kulinism, among the Radhi and Varendra Brahmanas, with a view to 
inspire a higher standard of learning and morals among them. 
Stories regarding the introduction of Kulinism by Vallalasena as 
recorded in Kulaji writing are more fanciful than real. It is stated 
that Vallalasena, at first, conferred this honour of Kulinism on 19 Radhi 
persons. The groups of Kulina Siddha Srotriya, Sadhya-Srotriya and 
Kashta-Srotriya among the Radhi Brahmanas of Bengal were organised 
by Vallalasena. The rule was that a man of the Kulina class could 
marry a woman of his own class or of the two higher Srotriya classes ; 
a Sidha-Srotriya could marry in his own group or in the Sadhya group : 
but the Sadhya and Kashtra Srotriyas might take wives only within 
the limits of their own classes. Conversely, women of the Sadhya 
Srotriya class could many in their own class or the two classes above 
them ; Sidhya in their own class or in the Kulina class ; while Kulina 
women at one end and Kashtra at the other were restricted their choice 
of husbands to the Kulina and Kashtra groups. The degraded Kulinas 
formed what is called the Vamsaja order. If any Kulina entered into 
matrimonial relation through either son or daughter with a Vamsaja. 
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While the three classes of the Radhi Brahmanas were known as Kulina, 
V’’anisaja and Srotriya, the corresponding classes among the Varendras 
were Kulina, Kapa and Moulika. After the fall of Sena power and the 
establishment of Muslim rule, Kulinism was no longer based on the 
grounds of merit but became hereditary in the families, there being 
none to determine as tx) who should remain as Kulina or not. In the 15th. 
or 16th. centuries there appeared a reformer named Devivara Ghatak 
who called an assembly of the leading Pandits and with their consent, 
he followed a middle course in the matter of retention or expulsion of 
guilty persons. Those whose offences were not so serious, wore 
retain in the Kulina order, and organised into 3(3 new groups 
called Melas. “The greatest concern among the Kulinas was 
not the question of earning bread, or doing any public service, or 
looking after the interests of the country and of the Hindu community 
against the tyrannical policy of the Muslim rulers, but the question how 
to marry their sons and daughters and with whom to sit at dinner so 
as to maintain the so-called purity of their families” (N. K. Dutta, 
“Origin and growth of caste in India”, Vol-TI, p-12). The Radhis and 
the Varendras, who form the bulk of the Brahmana population ot 
Bengal, claim that their fore-fathers, five in number, came from Kanuaj 
at the invitation of King Adisura and that they are naturally direct 
descendants of those five Brahmanas. This tradition is the main 
foundation upon which the whole structure of social organisation of the 
Radhi and Varendra Bi’ahmanas rests. If this tradition of the Kulajis 
is proved baseless, the whole structure of social organisation will, at 
once, topple down. According to Kulaji writings, the five Brahmanas 
of Kanauj were accompanied by five Kayasthas, as servants or body- 
guards. According to Dharmasastras, the Kayasthas acted as adminis- 
trative officers, revenue collectors and clerks. The argument in favour 
of the coming of the Kayasthas is groundless. Again the Radhi and 
the Varendra Brahmanas, at the present time, count 35 to 37 genera- 
tions from the five Brahmanas from Kanauj, while the Kayasthas 
count only 25 to 27 generations from their live fore-fathers who had 
come from Kanauj. How can there be this difference of ten generations 
if all of them had come at the same time? “Unlike proficient 
Brahmanas, competent Kayasthas Were not in dearth in Bengal and the 
bringing over of Kayasthas fiom Kanauj to Bengal was like carrying 
coal to Newcastle” (N. K. Dutta “Origin and growth of caste in India” 
Vol-II. p-20). 

It has been argued by some that the whole tradition bears a close 
similarity with similar traditions which were prevailed in South 
India and these traditions, someway or other, were borrowed into 
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Bengal. The head fonn and nasal shape are more similar between the 
Brahmanas of Bengal and U. P. Hence, the Anthropometric tests are 
also definitely against the view that the Brahmanas or Kayasthas of 
Bengal are descended from those of Kanyakubja. Prior to the coming 
of the traditional five Brahmanas from Kanuaj, the saptasatis enjoyed 
honour from the rulers and received gains. Their gotras are similar 
to those of the Radhis and Varendras. From the accounts of Nulo 
Panchanana, it is known that many Saptasatis became priests to lower 
castes and descended to the rank of degraded Brahmanas though with 
the honourable surnames of Chakravarty and Bhattacharya. The 
Sakadvipas or Magas (Magi, ancient Persia, Sun worshippers accord- 
ing to Purana) are another group of Brahmanas, looked down upon by 
the ordinary Brarhmanas because of their acceptance of gift at funeral 
rites. Their gotras are also similar to those of other Brahmanas. 
They are known as grahacfiarya i.e. astrologers, star-readers, fortune- 
tellers and healers of diseases. These Brahmanas use Acharya, 
Upadhayaya, Misra, Dikshit, Chakravarty, Bhattacharyay etc. as their 
surnames. 

Kayastha ; 

Next to the Brahmanas, the Karanas appear to have been amost 
important caste in ancient Bengal. It is worthy of note that the 
Karana caste, whose members performed the same vocations as the 
Kayasthas, gradually disappeared in Bengal after the close of Hindu 
period. 

The “Kayastha” is mentioned as a royal official in the Visnu and 
Yajnavalka Smritis. The Rajatarangini refers to the Brahmana 
Sivartha as a Kayastha in the 12th century A.D. 

It is evident, however, from a record of Amoghavarsa that there 
was a Kayastha caste in western India as early as the 9th centuiy A.D. 
The existence of Kayastha as a caste in northern India is also indicated 
by references to “Gauda Kayastha Vamsa". Several inscriptions 
indicate that a Kayastha race descended from Vastu and hence called 
Vastavya Kayastha who lived near Kalanjar on or before the 11th 
century A.D. 

Mythical accounts of the origin of the Kayastha are supplied by 
some early records. We are told that a great sage named Kachara, 
born of Siva, gave a boon to his Sudra servant that he would have a 
son of well-known righteous deeds whose caste would, therefore, be 
known by the name Kayastha. According to this account, the 
Kayastha would seem to be of Sudra origin. The Ajaygarh inscription 
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of Nana, a minister of the Chandella King Bhojavarman, traces the 
origin of the Kayastha to the sage Kasyapa. 

According to the Kulajis, the Kayasthas of Bengal, at least the 
upper classes, are descended from the five attendents of the five 
Brahmanas who were brought by Adisura. This belief is still more 
improbable. According to Dr. Bhandarkar and others, Kayasthas were 
descended from Nagara Bra'hmanas who had a large settlement in 
Bengal long before the 8th century A.D. The origin of Kulinism 
among the Kayasthas is difficult to determine. At first, they must 
have a very limited number, as in the case of the Radhi or Varendra 
Brahmanas. But, after the downfall of the Sena kingdom, there was 
little restriction upon all tho.se who bore the surnames of the original 
Kulina families claiming Kulinism for themselves. But the Kayasthas 
of Varendra and northern Radha could not be influenced by the Senas 
and so the Kulinism of the Senas is not to be found among them. 

Vaidya : 

The word “Vaidya” in early Sanskrit literature denoted a learned 
man well-versed in Vedic learning. The word as used in the 
Asvalayana Grihya Sutra (IV, 9), may be taken to mean a learned 
Ijerson. The sage Vaisistha is referred to as a Vaidya in the Ramayana 
(Ayodhyakanda, 77). Again, the Vaidya is mentioned as the most 
honourable among the Brahmanas (Dvijesu Vaidyah Sreyamsah) in 
Mahabharata, (Udyogaparva, ch. VI. 2). According to Charaka 
Samhita, the physicians are regarded trija or thrice-born not for their 
superiority among the twice lx>rn but because after their ordinary 
initiation as twice-born, they are again initiated into the mysteries of 
the Science of , Medicine. According to this supposition, the Vaidyas 
were a class of super-Brahmanas. In Rigvedic times, physicians were 
the most respectable members of society. By the time of the Dharm- 
.sastras, a great change set in. Even in Vasistha's law book (before 
300 B.C.) a Brahmana who practised the profession of a physician was 
regarded as a degraded one (III, 3). 

It is difficult to say when this professional group was developed 
into a caste. Even now a Vaidya ca.ste, as we find it in Bengal, cannot 
be found out in upirer India. There is no reference to Vaidya as a caste 
in Bengal before the 12th century A.D. The Kulajis refer to Adisura 
both as Ambastha and Vaidya and also regard Sena Kings as Vaidyas. 
But the texts in which these views are expressed can hardly claim 
much historical value. The Brihaddharma Purana, treats the terms 
Vaidya and Ambastha as synonymous (uttara XIV, 41) and directs the 
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Vaiclyas to observe the duties of a Sudra (Sudradharman — Uttara. 
XIV. 44). Attempts were made by a section of Brahmana legislators 
to reduce the status of the Vaidyas and make them Sudras on the plea 
that in the Kali age, there would be only two Varnas, Brahmana and 
Sudra. The Vaidya genealogist Bharata Mallika in the 17th century 
and the Vaidya leader Raja Rajballava in the 18th century claimed 
themselves as Ambasthas and practised their rites and usages. But in 
places like Srikhanda in Burdwan district and Senbhum in Manbhum 
district, the Vaidyas continued to practise the usages of Brahmanas in 
as much as the right of wearing sacred thread was not given up. In 
a bid to regain their lost status and to revive caste consciousness, most 
of the Vaidyas now-a-days, contend that, if there were only two Varnas 
in the Kali age (i.e. Brahmana and Sudra), the Vaidyas, with their 
right of studying and teaching, are more akin to the Brahmanas than 
to the Sudras. 

Navasakha or Navasakyas : 

With the rise of new occupations, some new trading and artisan 
castes in Bengal came into prominence under the name of Navashakha 
or Navasakya. Navasakha primarily denoted nine branches or .sub- 
divisions, but subsequent promotions from lower orders increased the 
number to fourteen. This nine-fold division (with the number 
increasing to fourteen) comprised of : — 

(i) Till — dealer in sesame seed ; (ii) Mali — gardener ; (iii) Tambuli 
— dealer in betel-leaf : (iv) Gopa together with Sadgopa — pursuing 
agricultural avocations (v) Napit — ^barber along with Madhunapit — 
Sweetseller ; (vi) Gochali or Barai — betel leaf planter ; (vii) Kamar — 
blacksmith; (viii) Kumar — Potter; (ix) Puntuli oompiising five castes 
of spice dealer ; (x) Gaiidhabanik — Spice-dealer ; (xi) Tanti — Weaver 
(xii) Sankha Banik — Conchsell-worker ; (xiii) Kamsyabanik — brass 
mental-worker and (xiv) Kuri~Moira — dealer and seller of sweets. 

In course of time, the Sunarnabanik and the Saha were ranked 
low, conferred to a lower position and naturally excluded from the list 
while the Napit was included in, though he was not treated, as a “(jood 
Sudra” in upper Indm. Members of the Saha or Sahoo caste were 
found in mercantile, agricultural and other pursuits. There are many 
families belonging to the Saha caste who use the surnames of 
Prainanik, Poddar, Das etc. Like the Subarnabaniks of W^est Bengal, 
the Sahas of East Bengal with all their wealth, dignity and influence 
and inspite of their orthodox mode of living, were assigned a lower 
rank in the order of society. 
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Kaivartas : 


According to Kulaji records the Chasi or Halika Kaivartas came 
from Dravida. The Kaivarta is referred to in Manu as an alternative 
name current in Aryavarta or Margava as Dasa who is born of a Nishada 
father and an Ayogava mother and subsists by working as a boatman. 
The Jatakas refer to the fisherman as Kaivartas. According to the 
Brahmavaivarta Parana, Kaivarta is born of Kshatriya father and 
Vaisya mother. According to ancient Smritis the offspring of a 
Kshatriya father and Vaisya mother is knows as Mahisya whose origin 
is considered, thus, identical with that of Kaivarta. The Mahisyas of 
East Bengal, also known as Halika Dasa and Parasara Dasa are now 
regarded to be the same as Chasi-Kaivartas of Midnapore and other 
districts of West Bengal. There are many Zamindars and substantial 
land-holders among them and in Midnapore district they may be 
regarded as local aristocracy. The Dhibaras and fishermen in East 
Bengal are known as Kaivartas. According to Amarakosa, the 
Kaivartas include both Dasa and Dhibara. This added to the evidences 
of the Brahmavaivarta Purana. Manu and the Jatakas, indicate that 
the Kaivartas were from ancient times divided into two sections, the 
cultivator and fisherman. The tradition recorded in the Vallalacharita 
is that Vallalasena improved the Status of the Kaivartas and made 
them a clean caste so that they might serve (as minials to) the upper 
castes . The revolt in northern Bengal during the reign of Mahipala 
II and the rule of Divya and his two successor indicate the importance 
of the Kaivarta caste to which they belonged. 

Namasudras : 

By this time the Namasudras were promoted from the status of 
Chandalas to that of second class Sudras as a natural consequence of 
the improved culture and the mode of living they adopted. They 
were given a place among the Sudras as is evident from the name- 
ending of Sudra, though they were ordinarily called Namas. The 
Namasudras claimed that they were formerly Brahmanas and were 
degraded by virtue of their learning towards Buddhism. This belief 
cannot be corroborated either by history or tradition or anthropometry. 

The Namasudras of Bengal served as cultivators, fishermen, boat- 
men, carpenters etc. The Namasudras were descended from the 
Chandalas whom the Jatakas and Dharmasastras de.scribe as a despised 
outcaste people whose contact must be avoided by the upi)er class 
fellows. Being oppressed by the upper castes and disgusted with 
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hatred and contempt, members of this lower class were constantly 
breathing an air of dispair. Many of them were eagerly waiting for 
the opportunity when they would be freed from their miserable posi- 
tion in Hindu Society. When Islam preached the doctrine of equality 
between man and man and invited the down-trodden people to embrace 
the new faith as their shelter thousands of these people became 
converts to this new religion. Dr. N. K. Dutta and others believe that 
no application of force was necessary for the spread of Islam in Bengal. 
It has been argued that the neighbourhood of Muslim headquarters like, 
Delhi, Agra, Lucknow, Patna, Hyderabad had far less converts to 
Islamic faith than those in remote Sourth-east Bengal where the pene- 
tration of Muslim arms was very slight and where there was a 
preponderance of the Chandalas and other despised castes. 

After a brief analysis of Hindu social structure, we should, for a 
moment, cast our glance at the Muslim population during our period of 
survey. 

A question may be raised — ^whether the whole of Muslim 
community constitute a single caste ? Besides, the board Shia and 
Sunni divisions, the Muslims had innumerable subdivisions of class 
or order (as many as 80 in number?) in society (Yakub Ali 
“Musalmaner Jatibhed” — annexure). It is not true that all these 
classes and orders could be found in Bengal alone and that too in 
mediaeval times. It seems that the converts to this new faith were, 
first of all, assigned a lower rank or order from which they could be 
promoted to the highest order within a short time by dint of their merit 
and attainments. Conversely, a man of the highest order can be 
degraded even to the lowerest rank by virtue of his vices. Thus, 
there was promotion or relegation from one class to another within the 
Muslim community. This system of caste was a pathetic contrast to 
the H,indu religion where under no circumstances can a Brahman 
become a Chandala and vice versa. A comparative study of the 
social structure of the two communities will, naturally, strike every 
mind on the slow progress of Islam in Bengal from 16th century 
onwards. 

The present Muslim population of East Bengal, outnumbered the 
Hindus. It may be staled that a vast majority of them are the 
desendents of the converted Namasudras. Certainly, the vast multi- 
tude of the Muslim community in East Bengal did not come from out- 
side. That the whole Namasudra community of East Bengal did not 
adopt the Islamic faith is principally due to the reform movement of 
Sri Chaitanya in the 16th century. It was he who preached, in contra- 
diction to the Brahmana theory of caste, that “all men were equal 
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in the eyes of Qod, that all men could worship God in the same way, 
and that a good Chandala was dearer to him than a bad Brahmana". 
He introduced the system of worship with Kirtan or devotional songs 
in which all men, high and low, could take equal part. This infused 
a new spirit among the Namasudras and other lower castes who now 
began to feel a sense of kinship with the rest of the Hindu community. 
The supporters of this neo-Vaisnava creed were looked down upon by 
the orthodox Brahmanas, at least, for some time. But, neverthele.ss, 
the Vaisnava upheaval saved the Hindu community from the impend- 
ing disa.ster of mass conversion into Islam. 
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Sankab Skn Gupta 


BENGALEE WOMEN IN ORAL TRADITION 


This is a part of the author’s forthcoming book on the Women of 
Bengal. In one or two more issues of this journal the first chapter 
of the proposed book may be published. 

I 

PART ONE 


Scope of Study 

HE men and women who generally live in Bengal, follow the culture 
and tradition of Bengal and speak in Bengali are known as the Ben- 
galees. This Bengalee community is one of the very ancient communities 
of India ; and from hoary antiquity to the present day, Bengalees are 
scattered throughout the length and breadth of the countiy. It is, 
therefore obvious, to study Bengalee women, there is need to look at the 
great Indian womanhood. This is an endeavour to treat the women of 
Bengal as a part of women of India and an attempt to ascertain their 
position from the witness of oral traditional materials, ancient texts, 
matrimonial advertisements and a survey of the working women. 

Numerous materials on the women of Bengal had already been 
collected and published by different sources but in ascertaining the 
socio-politico-economic position and statuses of the women of Bengal we 
were suddenly stopped short. Here man, dominated by the snowy peaks 
of the Himalayas, sheltered by the virgin forests and here Nature was 
expressed in exburent growth ; man frightened by Nature’s moods 
shown sudden conclusions and again reassured the recovery of her 
usual calmness and grandeur; man, thus subjected to many varying 
influences, gave a vent to exaggerated feelings. Alike attacted, 
we lingered long in this study, instead of making merely a superficial 
investigation of the womenfolk of Bengal. Eventhough, it should be 
said, it is nothing more than a short outline for a greater work which 
we intend to do in future. 

Needless to mention that wherever necessary, we have made use 
of the folk words either in the text or in the notes in the form of a 
proverb, a saying, etc. and we have duty quoted the sources from where 
we have borrowed them. Wherever there are no such references that 
have been gathered from our own field work. In describing Bengalee 



women under different conditions — ^mother, wife, daughter, sister, 
widow, barren, etc. we endeavoured to trace theii’ status in the family 
life through the aid of folklore of Bengal. Besides, the position of 
working women, both married and unmarried, have been estimated 
fjjpm a projected tesearch. So the position of the unmarried women ot 
different classes of people have been observed in an accurate study of 
the matrimonial advertisements that published in the daily news- 
papers of Calcutta. In describing Bengalee women under different 
parts of their life and condition we have utilised such materials that 
are not readily available at hand or that ha\'e not yet been properly 
discussed in a projected way. 


II 

Subeh Bangala : 

Here it is necessary to say a few words about the geographic 
condition of Bengal. For a study on outline of the place from 
ancient time to tiie contemporaiy period will help us under- 
stand the problem of our study. ‘Banga’, ‘Bongal’, ‘Bangala’ and 
‘Bengalla’ etc. are the ancient names of Bengal. ‘Banga’ as far as we 
know, is first mentioned in Aittiriya and Arnnyak Brahmans. In the 
Dharmastitra of Bodhayana, ‘Banga’ is said to be a neighbouring State 
of Kalinga (Orissa) In the Mahahharata, Bhima, the second Panda va, 
on his way to conquer the world ( ) arrived ‘Banga’ by 

killing the king of Mudgiri (Monghyr, Bihar). He defeated the king 
of Poundra (Bogra district, East Pakistan) and then entered Tamra- 
lipti (Tamulk, Midnapur district) Rarha (Burdwan Division), Kabarta 
and further. The people of ‘Banga’, according to the Mahahharata , 
were warriors and fighters. They resisted Bhima effectively. It is said 
in the Ramayana that some of the inhabitants of ‘Banga’ had matri- 
monial relations with the royal families of Ayodhya (Uttar Pradesh). 
These suggest that Bengal is a very ancient land which was placed in 
eastern India (purbadesa) by the Chinese pilgrims.' This Purbadesa 
or eastern India originally meant Banga, Anga (Bhagalpur), Kalinga 
(Orissa) and Kamrup( Assam) or it was suggested by the central 
India with Assam and the whole of Gangetic Delta of Bengal Presi- 
dency together with Sambalpur, Orissa and Ganjam. During the 
Muslim rule Bengal was known as Subeh Bangala. We will see later 

(a) Barua, D. K. Viharas of Ancient India, Calcutta, Indian Publications 1960. 

(b) Chattopadhyaya, Amulya Kumar Prachin Bangala-o-Bangalir Parichaya, 
Loknath Pustakalaya, Howrah, (c) Sen, Probodh. **Bangalee Jatir Parichaya, 
Calcutta, (d) Sircar. D. C. Studies in the Oeography of Ancient and medieval 
India, Calcutta. 
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how the modem Bengal (West Bengal and Eastern Pakistan) got its 
boundary during the British pei'iod by adjustments and readjustments. 

‘Bangala’ ‘Bengalla’ and ‘Bengal* : 

While describing the origin of the word ‘Bangala’ Abul Fazal said 
that it originated from Banga+al=: Bangala. But this has been 
(.•hallenged by R. C. Majumdar and others who hold a different and a 
more logical view of the origin of the word ‘Bangala.’* In the ancient 
inscriptions discovered, one finds there the names of ‘Banga’ and 
‘Bangal’ in one place by which historians have concluded that they 
were two diffei'ent regions. But what were their areas in those days 
have not yet been settled. In the travelogues and other literatures of the 
Middle Age the watery portion of the east of Calcutta or the Gulfe de 
Bengalla or Gulf of Bengal was known as “Bangala” or ‘Bengalla’. But 
there are two schools about the existence of the City of Bengalla 
or the Paradise of India), a dream-land, a pro-grando, as said by foreign 
travellers. Chittagong was known to them as the gateway of ‘Bengalla' 
and a hoast of writers wrote that this place was bounded by mountains, 
hills, jungles, rivers and the limitless sea — Gulfe de Bengalla — ^with 
alluvial plains. So Darbhanga (meaning dbar of Banga), is known as 
another gate or entrance to Bengalla. Bengalla has been washed away by 
the rivers Ganga. Padma, Ichhamati and Damador according 
to those who believe in the existence of the place. The word ‘Bongal' 
can also be found in Bhusukpad’s Charynpadn (lOth century) which 
is known as the Old Bengali. Besides this, in Tiiximalay’s inscription, in 
Amarkosh of Sarbananda, in Saduktikarnamrita of Shridhardas, in 
Ihe Gcizzal of Hafiz and in other places one can find the word ‘Banga' 
and the words Bangalhani, Bongalganga. Banyal-Raga, Bongalghar 
(Bungalow) etc. Of course, in some places it was stated that ‘Bongal’ and 
‘Bengalla’ are synonyms and in others it is said that they are identified 
as two different places, such as 'sufsi 

( )• The other school believes that there was no existence 

of the City of Bengalla at all. 

We should remember in this connection that there has been a 
constant research on the location and the existence of the City of 
Bengalla for the last two hundred years. A great many scholars were 
confined to trace the origin of the land from the linguistic point of 
view, studying the word ‘Bangala’, ‘Bongal’ and ‘Bengalla’. In that 
some opined that ‘Bongaldesh’, ‘Bongalpradesh’, and ‘Bengallanagari’ 
were different geographical units and cannot be identified as a single 

2. Majumdar, R. C. Bangladenher ItihQ.ih (In Bengali, History of Bengal, Calcutta, 
General Printers and “History of Bengal," Vol. 2, Dacca Univ. 
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unit. Others are of the opinion that there was no existence of 
‘ BengallanagarV or the City of Bengalla. Those who believe in the 
existence of ‘Bengalla” think, the city has been washed away by the sea. 

However for a detailed study on this point a research-worker or 
an enthusiastic reader may wish to consult the following books besides 
what have been mentioned elsewhere, (i) Rennell's Memoir of a Map 
of Hindoosthan, 1788 : (ii) Rainey's Paper in Mokherjea’s Magazine, Ed. 
S. Mukherjea, 1872 : (iii) Blockman’s Paper in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1873; (iv) Pal, P. C.’s History of Bengal, 
(v) Majumdar, R. C’s History of Bengal, Dacca Univ. ; Bangla- 
Deshcr Itihash, In Bengali : (vi) Ray, Niharranjan’s Bangalir Itihash, 
Adi, Parba, In Bengali ; (vii) Census Reports of Bengal ; (viii) Burrard, 
S. (}. & Hayden H. H.’s A Sketch of the Geography and Geology of the 
Himalayan Mountains and Tibet etc. ; (ix) Chandra, R. P.’s Indo-Aryan 
Races: a Study of the Origin of Indo-Aryan People and Institution; 
(x) Dalton’s Descriptive Enthnology of Bengal ; (xi) Chatterjee, S. K.’s 
The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language etc. ; (xii) 
Cirierson’s Linguistic Survey of India ; (xiii) Sen, Sukumar’s History of 
Bengali Literature; (xiv) Bose, N. K.’s Modern Bengal; (xv) Ghosh, 
Probodhehandra’s “Bangalee”, In Bengali ; (xvi) Chattopadhyaya, 
Amulya Kumar’s "Prachin Bangala o Bangalir parichaya ; (xvii) Sen, 
Prubodh’s Bangali Jatir Parichaya; (xviii) Hunter’s Paper in the 
Enoyclopoedia Rritinica, Vol. 3 1875-89; (xix) Datta, K. K.’s Bengal 
Subha, (xx) Bengal Harkura and Indian Gazetteer; (xxi) Bengal Past 
and Present; (xxii) Calcutta Review; (xxiii) Folklore and others. 

Origin of Bengal : 

It is, however, accepted that ‘Banga’,. ‘Bengal’, ‘Bengala’ or ‘Ben- 
galla’ were parts of Bengal but none was equal to the province of Unite<i 
Bengal (West Bengal and Eastern Pakistan;. Bengal was constituted 
merging together with zones like Bonga, Poundra, Rarha, Gourha etc., 
which according to the estimation of some scholars, were different tribal 
or communal zones headed by the leaders of the respective communities. 
In these, people of different castes, thoughts, ideas and culture lived 
together. In ancient days there lived a tribe who were known as 
‘Poundra* in Bogra, Dinajpur, Rajsahi, Rangpur etc. places of northern 
part of United Bengal. These area was known then as Poundrabardhari. 
It is during the Pala-Sena time that these ai'ea got the status of a Pro- 
vince. From 10th. century B.C. major portion of Poundrabardhan was 
known as Borendra or Barendri. According to Sandhyakar Nandi the 
place in between the Ganges and the river Karataya was known as 
Barendra when the Muslim historians termed this place as ‘Barind’, It 
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is also thought of that in ancient Bengal there lived a type of people who 
were known as ‘Bongo,’, The land of this Banga tribe was known by 
their tribal name as Banga, which was bounded by the Bhagirathi in the 
west, the Padma in the north, the Brahmaputra in the east and the Bay 
of Bengal in the south. In general the south-eastern part of the United 
Bengal IkS believed to be the ancient land of Banga. Rru-.h f)i' Jlai’ha 
means the south and western part of Bengal. The Ajay river again 
divided this area into two part, viz Uttar or north Rarh and Dakshin or 
south Rarh. Another name of Uttar Rarh was Bajja or Bajra bhumi. It 
is the area which at one time spread northward crossing the Ganges. It 
is believed that the area of Gaura in its initial stage was in Murshidabad 
and E>rbhum districts then Maldaha and Burdwan added to it. 
During the reign of Sasanka the krea. of Gaura spreaded soulhwa»(l to 
Utkal and Kongod and the name Gaura became popular. So the Pala 
Sena kings were known as Gaureswar, Gaurendra etc. titles. Besides 
above, there were more zones in ancient Bengal, viz. Samaint (probably 
Khulna, Jessore and ihe lower Gangetic Valley, Faridpar, IXiccci aval 
Tripura), Tum'^aiipta (south-eastern portion of Midnapur), llatibel 
(Chandradwip, Shrihatta, Tripura and Mymensing in general) and 
Bakla (Barisal). During the Hindu period there was no such State or 
Province as Bangaladesh. It is during the Muslim time that the word 
‘Bangala’ originated and gradually it got popular. 

Whatever may the fact be, there is no two opinions that 
the name ‘Bangala’ or ‘Bengal’ was a loan or corrupt from 
the word ‘Bongal’, which we have already mentioned, is placed 
with Chittagong (in East Bengal or Eastern Pakistan). Different 
dialect-speaking inhabitants of this part of Bengal are being teased by 
the people of West Bengal as ‘Bangal’ ( ) and this is used in 

the sense of uncultured but its literary meaning is those persons who 
live in ‘Bongal’ or ‘Bangala’, while they call the latter as ‘ghoti’ ( ) 

or ‘ gotichor’ ( ) meaning ‘water-pot’ or ‘water-pot stealer 

but the justification of these terms are not clear to the author. 
However, it can be said that Chittagong is the torch-bearer of tradition 
of ‘Bengalla’ or ‘Bongal’ which has again been expanded later coming 
into contact with other regions. Details about this may be obtained in 
D. C. Sircar’s “Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Mediaval 
India.’’ 

Howe\er, it is not clear whether prachyadesa or pratyanta-defa 
was included in the empire of Chandragupta (321-297 B.C.). But it is 
historically known that after the conquest of Kalinga by Asoka (261 
B.C.) the border- Bengal (Midnapur) became a part and parcel of the 
great Mauryan empire. Fa-Hien (between 405 and 411 A.D.) described 
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Tamralipti (Tai'nluk) as a kingdom at the sea-mouth containing 
twenty-four Viharas with resident priests. It is in the 3rd century 
B.C. when Bengal was a part of Mauryan empire imbibed Jainism and 
then Buddhism after a period of about 500 years of .Mahavira’s rise. 
Prior to that the local people worshipped Father Grod (Siva) Mother 
Goddess (Sakti), Nature, totem and ancestors along with Vedic Gods 
and Goddesses. And in the 4th century Imperial Guptas implanted 
Brahmanism. 

Modern Bengal : 

It is to be noted in this connection that geographically modern 
Bengal can be divided into three regions. On the north lie the Hima- 
layan mountains with extensive forests on their flanks. The southern 
portion is geologically a continuation of the eastern highlands of 
southern Bihar and the rest of Bengal is formed by recent alluvial 
deposits. Between early thirteenth and nearly the end of the four- 
tenth centujy practically, the whole of United Bengal came under the 
Muslim rule. And as a consequences of the Battle of Plassey, the Eng- 
lish advancetl fiom the traders and admitted on the surface to ilif.t of 
ruling race. The wealth of Bengal about a century before the British 
came into powei' has been vividly described by the European scholai’s. 
When Wellesley took over India’s Governor-Generalship in 1798, Ben- 
gal roi ghly ittcluded East Pakistan and W'est Bengal with the excep- 
tion of Darjeeling district, whole of Bihar, Silchar and Cachar of Assam 
and Benaras of U. P. In 1801 the Company acquired from the Nawab 
of Oudh seven districts which were added to Bengal. Further addi- 
tiojis were made in 1825. Thus it is apparent that Bengal at the time 
was a very big territory.’ 

In order to cripple Bengal and her inhabitants the partition of 
Bengal was planned by Lord Curzon in 1905, but it could not be 
materialised. Again in 1010 the partition of^Bengal was planned and in 
the next year it was materialised. Almost simultaneously the capital of 
India was transferred from Calcutta to Delhi, Curiously enough, there 
was no movement in the political level for this partition and historic 
change. Of course, there was a certain dissatisfaction among the busi- 
ness communities for obvious reason. But as is the usual habit of the 
capitalists, they immediately surrendered to the power in their own 
characteristic way. Even after the formation of West Bengal, which 
is practically one-third of the United Bengal, the State is splited again 

4. Ghosal, H. R. Economic Transition in Bengal Presidency, Calcutta, K. L. 

Mukhopadhyaya, 1966. 
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in the sixties of this century for adjustments with neighbouring States 
of India. 

West Bengal : 

With the partition of India, West Bengal was born on 15. 8. 1947, 
out of the Western portion of United Bengal. West Bengal has, an area 
of 29,370 sq. miles i.e. 37.46 per cent of the area of undivided Bengal. 
By adjustment with the neighbouring Indian States it has come to 
33,829 sq. miles according to 1961 census. It has 2.87 per cent of the 
the total area of India. The State has a population of 34,926,279 which 
is 7.96 per cent of India’s total population with a density of 1032 per 
sq. mile. There are 293 literates for every 1000, (40.1 per cent male, 
17.0 per cent female) and for every 1000 males there are 878 females. 
It is bounded on the east by East Pakistan and Assam. On the soutli 
by Bay of Bengal, on the west by Bihar and Orissa, and on the north 
by Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan. Agriculture gives occupation to the 
majority of the people ; it has the largest area under jute in the union 
of India and the second largest under tea and the third largest under 
rice. The State has 75.55 per cent rural and 24.45 per cent urban popu- 
lation and the birth and death rates are 16.9 and 0.7 per cents respectivly. 

East Bengal : 

East Bengal or Eastern Pakistan comprises the eastern territories 
of the partitioned province of Bengal and Sylhet, formerly a district of 
Assam. It has more than half of the population of Pakistan but only 
15 per cent of the total land area of Pakistan. The eastern portion of 
Eastern Pakistan is tropical, heavily watered, lying along and largely 
below the valley of the Brahmaputra ; widely intersected by water- 
ways. The main occupation of the people is agriculture. The main 
food crops are rice and wheat. Out of the total iwpulation of Pakistan 
(93,831,982), East Pakistan has 50,853,721 i.e. 46 per cent. Muslims are 
by far the largest religious group being 88 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of Pakistan. Hindus formed the second largest with about 11 per 
cent of the total population (18 per cent in East Pakistan). The 
literacy rate of the whole country was 19.2 per cent (21.5 per cent 
East Pat'istan). Male had a literary of 26% nearly 19% higher than ot 
the females. The Census of 1961 listed 24 languages as spoken in 
Pakistan. Bengali was spoken by 55.5 per cent of the population and 
stood first in the list of mother languages, while the Punjabi is the 
second (29 per cent). 
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Calentta Metropolitan District : 

Considering population, various types of profession, different 
categories of people, nerve-centre of industry, national economy, a 
major part of West Bengal is the Greater Calcutta or the Calcutta 
Metropolitan District which cover an area of 490 sq miles.’ It stretches 
from Kalyani on the north-east to Kalyanpur on the south-east and 
from Bansberia on the north-west to Uluberia on the south-west with 
a population of 7.5000,000 where all types of people that are available 
in any part of India irrespective of caste and reljigious groups are avail- 
able and live together. It is nothing but a miniature India. Therefore 
to know the land and the people of the State it is necessary to treat 
them in an all- India perspective and in general way. 

Ill 


People : 

The people of Bengal will be treated as a part of the gi-eat 
Indian people later. We will treat here a few Bengalee characterestics. 
It must be carefully considered that the partition of Bengal in 1947 
has crippled the Bengalees of both the parts considerably. Then both 
the parts are getting industrialised, agriculturists and village-folks 
have come to prefer to be a Babu than a tiller. Their traditional aspects 
are also getting changed.® It is no exaggeration to say that Bengal had 
its exceptional store of folklore. The prosperity was based on the 
fertile .soil yielding valuable crops like jute, rice, tea and others. 
People were very happy and from their happiness favourable condition 
created for flowering folklore in the United Bengal. We will analyse 
a few genre of folklore of Bengal in the foregoing chapters in our effort 
to study the status of womenfolk of Bengal. Prior to that we will say 
a few words about the people from ancielrt period to modern time. 

Historians are not agreed whether the people of Bengal were a 
non-Aryan race or closely akin to the Vedic Aryans or a mixture of 
non-Aryans, Dravidians and Vedic Aryans together. Some have gone to 
the extent of saying that their civilization was post-Rig Vedic. It may 
be pointed out that the people of ‘Banga’ or Bengal as we may call now, 

5. Banerjeo, Bireswar et. al Industrial Profile of the Calcutta Metropolitan District^ 
Calcutta, Indian Publications, 1967. 

6. Sen Gupta, Sankar : Foreword in “A Comparative Study of Bengal FoUqtale", 
Underworld beliefs and underworld helpers : Sukhu ar Dukhu, by Ralph Troger, 
Calcutta, Indian Publications, 1966. 
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were mainly dominated by the native rites, rituals, communal 
ceremonies, beliefs etc. where Aryan instructions or doctrines had 
meagre influence. When the native people were conquered, the Aryans 
brought with them their ideas, traditions, thoughts, culture and langu- 
age which were foreign to the sons of the soil. The newcomers attempted 
to teach and educate the natives in their own way for obvious reason, 
but were unable to teach Sanskrit which was, it is said, their language. 
Neither Aryans were able to understand the language of the native 
people nor natives could understand the Aryans. From this misunder- 
standing the Aryans began to call the sons of the soil as ‘Bayamshi' 
( ) crows, pigeons and other birds (because they speak like 

birds). It took a long time and a great efforts to teach Sanskrit. So was 
the case in spreading the Aryan , culture among the Bengalees and that 
too were confined to the people of the upper strata. 

It can be said that the people of Bengal were close to Sindhu Valley 
Civilization that resembles more Sumerian culture of the old than the 
Aryan culture of the early Vedic time. Possibly, during the centuries 
between the full-fledged development of Sindhu Valley culture and the 
birth of early Vedic Civilization, the non-Aryan and Dravidians spread 
over different parts of northern and southern India. By the times the 
Rig Vedic hymns were composed, they had settlement throughout 
India and Bengalees are one of them who are more or less a mixed 
community' and pre-eminently Mongolo-Dravidians, worshipped, 
Nature, totems, ancestors and Father God and Mother Goddess. 

The Aryans seem at first to have settled in the Upper Valley of the 
Sindhu from where they migrated eastwards. The Aryan civilization 
wa.5 well established in India by 1500 B.C. The eastward expansion ot 
the er rly ./Aryans motivated chiefly by the desire of fresh fertile lands, 
naturally brought them face to face with the non-Aryans who were 
possessing the lands of the east. The struggle was long and deadly. 
In the gritri, hand-to-hand fight with non-Aryans, the Aryans must 
have had to suffer appreciable loses. On the other hand, in their slow' 
and difficult marches the princes and fighters might have been 
accompanied by many other classes of people — ^peasants and artisans, 
hunters and trappers, priests and bards. 

But in course of time racial antagonism between the two subsided, 
and took place between Aryan and enslaved non-Aryans, though aristro- 
crats still looked upon racial intermixture with disfavour. The ming- 
ling of the conquerors with the conquered population was in any rate 
a slow gradual process. Further, impact of the two cultures was 

7. Sen Gupta, Sankar A Survey of Folklore Study In Bengal : West Bengal and 
East Pakistan, Calcutta, Indian Publications, 1967. 
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mutual. Gradually attention wa.s given lo agriculture. Agricultural 
improvement have been due in part to the discovery of iron. Trade 
and industry grew in importance from when one finds the rise of a 
number of castes on occupational basis. 

In religion, two parallel developments may be traced. On the one 
hand, the .scriptural aspect was elaborated, if not perfected from the 
time of the Atharvaveda and the importance of charms, spell and 
incantations emphasised as a part of popular religious growth. On the 
othei- hand, the highest philosopical and metaphysical exercises which 
the human mind is capable of were practised by the Munis (the sages). 

We come to the question of caste now. It is well-known that the 
word caste comes from the Portuguese adventurers who followed Vasco 
de Gama. The vvord itself is derived from the Latin castus and implies 
jmrity of breed. Caste in Bengal may be defined as a collection ol 
families or group of families bearing a common name, claiming common 
descent, professing to follow the same hereditary calling, bound 
together by a common occupation and observing certain common 
usages which relate more particularly to marriage, to food and to 
(luestions of ceremonial pollution. Caste also rules its membei's by 
the exercise of a jurisdiction and the extent of which varies in making 
the authority of the community. 

We have already noted that during the Mauryan period Bengal 
came into contact with the Arj-ans. Up to the fifth centuiy this 
contact was in .smattering condition. Close connection between the 
two were established during (he Gupta period when Kulinism came 
into existence. The Brahmunas or the top most .class of people of this 
period, were responsible for worshipping, conducting of sacrifice and 
teaching pupils. In the Pala-Sena time many Brahmanas were found 
in engaging themselves in administrative work. The scope of their 
activities extended further in the progress of time. It is necessarj’^ to 
mention that next to Brahmana, at the top of the second class, 
come the Baidyas, who are by tradition physicians and next the 
writer caste or Kayasthas. Then came other castes one after anothei’. 
These castes of Bengal cannot be explained in terms of four-fould 
caste structure of the old order.* Risely had classified these castes in 
different types such as the tribal type, the functional or occupational 
type, the sectairan type, castes formed by crossing, national castes, 
castes formed by migration and castes formed by changes of custom. We 
are detailing below a few types of occupational castes which have been 
reported by H. Risely in his “Tribes and Castes of Bengal” and A Milra 
in his “The Tribes and Castes of West Bengal”, and many others. 
Following are the types : ( 1 ) Bagal — a community working as 
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cowherd; (2) Bngdi — a cultivating, fishing and menial caste; 
(3) Bairagi — a class of Hindu religious mendicants who worship 
Uishnu ; (4) Barui — cultivation of piper betel is their traditional 
occupation and at present some have taken to trade ;(5) Bauri — a 
cultivating, earth-working and palanquin-bearing caste ; (6) Bhuiya — 
cultivation (7) Bkumij — agriculturists, originally military service and 
the landlord class claim to be Rajputs ; (8) Deswali Majhi — cultivation ; 

(9) Dom — sv'eepers, remover of night-soil and dead bodies 

(10) Gandhabanik — a spice-selling, dmggist and grocer caste; (11) 
Ghasi — a fighting and cultivating caste, also act as musicians at 
weedings and festivals etc. (12) Garhwal — ^holders of service tenures 
who act as rural police etc. : (13) Goala — a pastoral caste of India; 
(14) Jhalo Malo or Malo — a boating and fishing caste; (15) Jugi — a 
weaving caste (IH) Kahnr — a cultivating and palanquin bearing caste; 
(17) Kamar — a metal working caste; (18) Kharia — the Plain Kharias 
are cultivators and Hill Kharias mostly depend on jungle products : 
(19) Kol — cultivators and labourers in different type of activities, e.g. 
colliery, plantation etc. ; (20) Kumbhakar-Kumor — ^the potter caste; 
(21) Kurmi — cultivating caste and a few have taken to trading in 
grain; (22) Mahali — a caste of palanquin bearers; (23) Mahisya — a 
cultivating caste; (24) Moira — confectioner caste; (25) Mech (26) 
Mistry — a carpenter or masion worker; (27) Muchi — is the leather 
dressing and cobbling caste ; (2S) Munda ; (29) Santal ; (30) Muslim. 
— a community professing Muslim religion ; (31) Lodha — a criminal 
tribe; (32) Nagesia — a tea plantation labourers; (33) Namasudra — 
boating and cultivation; (34) Napit — the barbar caste; ( 35 )OrooTO; 
(36) Poundra ; (37) Rabha ; (38) Rajbanshi ; (39) Baisa Saha — a 
business community (40) Sunri — original profession of the caste was 
manufacture and sale and spirituous liquor and trade; (41) Tanti — the 
weaver caste; (42) Teli — a oil pressing and trading caste; (43) 
Buddhists — followers of Lord Buddha and others. The women of all 
these castes, groups and communities have their peculiar position in the 
respective societies. There are a great many books and articles written 
by the native and foreign scholars on different aspects of the castes of 
Bengal. Since this is not a study on the caste of Bengal we will stop 
this point now and will proceed to look at the Kulinism in Bengal. 

Knlinisin : 

The advanced intellectual development is reflected in the work of 
Sankhya and Upanishadic (Vedanta) schools of philosophy, which is 
the most important of the six philosophical schools of the Hindus. 
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Directly or indirectly, they exeixiised a great influence on the sub- 
sequent development. Thus Adisura, a king of Bengal, invited five 
Brahmins of great learning and high character to come to settle down 
in Bengal from Kanauj (Uttar Pradesh) in order to spread the high 
ideals of Brahmanism. Unfortunately very little is known about this 
powerful king. It is written in Kulajigranthu that, 

About two or three centuries afterwards, Bengal was under 
the rule of Sena dynasty, which originally hailed from the 
Karnatak speaking region of the south (Mysore). In the 4th 
century A.D. Guptas iialed Bengal. Of them, Matri Gupta Sasanka 
extended the boundary of the land upto Beneras. About 900 
century A.D. Gupta Kings ruled Bengal. Of them, Matri Gupta Sasanka, 
Palas and then Senas in the 11th century ruled the land. It 
is again traditionally held that Ballala Sena (1158-1178 A.D.) of Sena 
dynasty was responsible for the introduction of Kulinism in this part 
of the country." Ballala Sena in his anxiety to save his kingdom by 
that subterfuge of Kulinism alienated the sympathy of the people of 
Brahminic faith, the true supporters of Sena rule, and yet failed to 
conciliate wholly the large Buddhistic iwpulation. 

Ballala Sena also helped in the evolution of Neo-Saktism, a peculiar 
amalgam of Buddhistic, Brahminic and other much older forms of 
Bengal’s indigenous faiths. In the 10th century during the Pala 
regime there was the birth of Sahajia-cult, enjoining union between 
man and woman as means of union between finite and infinite. 
Before this Neo-Bengali (Hindu) society had inadequate time to 
unify and consolidate itself fully, there came the death or last days 
of Lakhshmana Sena, during the 12th century when suddenly the 
Muslim, under Md. Bin Buktiyar, attacked and conquered Bengal as a 
bolt from the bule. By 1200 A.D. i.e. af the end of Sena rule, the 
followers of Neo-Saktism and Vaishnivism while not professing or abid- 
ing by Vedic religion but adhering to Aryan Varnashrama strictly, 
formed a Neo-Bengali society arid religion. 

Polygamy : 

As we look back upon Hindu society in Bengal at the end of the 
eighteenth century, we are confronted by a rather painful spectacle. 

8. Chakravarty, S. C. “A Study of Kulinism in Bcngral" in Folklore, Calcutta, Vol. 
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Life had become cluttered with social evils of many kinds. Polygamy 
was in vogue among upper class Brahmins ; ritualism and ostentiatious 
worship had become a substitute for genuine religious endeavour or 
experience. i ; 

Polygamy in Bengalee upper class society was perhaps increasing 
around the second half of the nineteenth century in alarming proper- 
lions. The upper caste Hindus, especially the Brahmins, were indeed 
responsible for it. The Kulin Bi’ahmins used their high social position 
as an effective means of livlihood. After the Widow Marriage Act of 
185G a large scale movement was started in Bengal Presidency to stop 
the practice. The agitation had brought some good to kulin wives. 
By the turn of the century, the practice was beginning to pass away, not. 
through legislation but through the pre.s!5ure of changing social climate. 

I 

Culture : 

Inspite of the partition again and again the language and culture 
of Bengal remain undivided or in other word the cultural influence of 
Bengal is not completely restricted by the limitation set up by geo- 
graphy. It is in the 8th century Bengal became a distinct regional unit 
but the language of Bengal originated not earlier than the middle of the 
10th century. Bengali is related not only to the language of northern 
India, but also to the major language of Pakistan. Since its origin 
Bengali language had passed through two successive stages of develop- 
ment — Old Bengali (950-1350) and Middle Bengali (1350-1800). The 
modern Bengali is in its third stage which commences from 1800. The 
Bengali alphabet in its printed form took a shape in 1778. Needless to 
remember that during the entire Middle Bengali period Brajabuli was 
cultivated exclusively by the Vaishnava lyi’ic poets. The fully articu- 
lated Bengali alphabet appears in the 15th century and upto the end 
of 18th century there were, so to say, two styles of writing — the 
ornamental script and the script which is found in modern writing. 
Bengali verse got its shape since the 10th century and literary pi’ose 
in the early 19th century. Riddle-like verses known as charyapadas 
are the specimen of Old Bengali. In the 14th century Bengali language 
gathered strength when legends or mnngalas of unorthodox deities like 
Manasa, Chandi, Dharma, Siva were written and Radha-Krishna songs 
were composed. The period between the 15th and 16th centuries is 
known as an Age of renaissance when Chaitanya Vaishnavism began to 
combat Muslim conversion and Hindu .social austerity. Much secular 
narratives of folk-origin appeared during this time. 

Historically Bengali culture can be divided in the following three 
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distinct groups — 1800-1857, 1857-1919 and 1919-1947. Then Bengali 
culture is getting bifurcated into two after 1947 — Hiinduised Bengali 
culture (West Bengal) and Islam dominated Bengali culture (Eastern 
Pakistan). 

Bengalee Hindus are organised under a system of castes and are 
subject to code of laws and rituals which derive clearly from north- 
western sources. Its ancient temples were related to Rekha order oi 
the north, although, from sixteenth century onwards, it succeeded in 
developing a new local order of sacred architecture which is markedly 
different from its earlier one. 

But inspite of these evidences of northern affiliation, there are a 
number of cultural traits, obviously carried over from a more remote 
past, which point to other direction altogether in matter of cultural 
relationship. We know that rice is the staple food of the Bengalees ; and 
it plays a large part in ceremonial pi'acties. Then oil. Oil and rice 
both of which are forms of important elements of diet and in this 
matter Orissa, Bengal, Assam, and Bihar are closely related to one 
another. The oil and rice have acquired distinct places in rituals and 
magical practices of the Bengalees and to that effect Bengal has a direct 
relationship with the south India. But that part of the country has 
altogether a different culture which perhaps needs no clarification. 

We know from Hiuen-Tsaing that the character of the women of 
Bengal were amiable. Vatsayana .said that they are Mridubhasani 
(gentle voiced), Komalangi (delicate body) and anuragabati (devoted). 
Paharpur excavations reveal that the inhabitants of ancient Bengal 
used to wear clothes like the modern Bengalees. The following poem is 
written by one Lakshmidhar whei’e the use of veil by the women of 
Bengal is described : 

The next verse clarify the idfea of their simple dress ; 

<STC»I 

The above two quotations are self-explanatoiy. The first one 
means, the veiled woman is bashful, her movement is steady, she is 
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looking at her way, her words are calm and sweet. By all these, the 
woman is announcing her culture and noble birth. The next verse 
means, the woman puts a dot of collyrium on her forehead, wristlet 
of the lotus in her hand, the bud of soap-nut on her ear as ear-ring, and 
.scasamum twin on her braid of hair. 

Historians and philologists have also drawn attention to the use of 
betel-nuts and betel-leaf and use of turmeric etc. as being a common 
feature between India and the Southeast Asia. These seem to indicate 
that various elements of material culture of Bengal and ceremonies are 
associated and crossed the boundaries. These “made Bengal one of 
the States like Orissa where northern, southern and perhaps south- 
eastern Asiatic elements of culture became fused with one another, or 
remained distinguishable inspite of forming one heterogeneous conglo- 
meration of various cultures.”* 

The Kulinism has, in effect, created castes within caste or in other 
words attempted to create mutually exclusive classes, not only among 
the Brahmins but permitted in every section of other castes also its 
baneful principal. Every caste, high or low, has two or three sub- 
sections among whom inter-marriage and sometime interdining even 
is prohibited. Every trade-guild or profession has hardend into castes 
having different .sub-sections thereunder according to their location. 
The castes have grown in Bengal in a huge proportion and in different 
varieties together with a host of peculiar surnames which are un- 
known elsewhere. We have already mentioned a few occupational 
castes in Bengal an earlier part of this study. 

The imperialism encouraged and stimulated the growth and display 
of this instinct to divide the masses into several artificial and mutually 
antagonistic compartments i.e. classes to perpetuate their rule over 
them. This idea with a different attitude is responsible for the growth 
of castes, subcastes, kuias, varnas etc. and Kulinism sprang up. But 
Kulinism of Bengal is an extreme example which could nowhere be 
found, yet it had got such a stronghold over the Bengalees, although to 
an extremely limited sphere, that even now, man can be easily available 
having great respect for this custom and actually adhering to it. 

This eventually led to hypergamy and form a polygamy restricted 
mostly to upper class Brahman famielies. Eventually class stratification 
affected other castes down to ‘Clean Sudras’. Hindu society in 
Bengal became thoroughly patterned after Brahmanical model which 
clearly binds the Hindu inhabitants of Bengal with the rest of India. 
The heterodoxy, or a mild degree of non-conformism has, atleast, 

H. Bose, N. K. Modern Bengal. Calcutta. Vidyodaya. 
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released the intellect and spirit of Bengal free to experiment with new 
ideas, without a feeling of guilt for not being closely tied to orthodoxy. 

IV 

The study will reveal that a woman as an infant, when born, her 
birth was cursed ; as a girl, by her grace of purity, she becomes the joy 
and blessing of the parental hearth; as a growing woman she is deprived 
of the right to perform much religious duties but she was imposed some 
upon herself. As a wife, she was made to submit to her husband like 
a child ; yet she counselled him as a friend. As a widow she is placed in 
dependence upon her son, or nearest relation ; yet she governs the 
family. 

But due to the change of time and values all these have again 
been affected. Arden piety, spiritual and ascetic tenderness, complete 
abnegation of herself, unlimited devotion to her family, a boundless 
need of love, are considered in many cases as primitive idea and thus 
she is growing with a new values and ideas, thereby forming present 
day character. 

We have found already that sentiments, which still preserve their 
purity and which find elegant expression in the oral traditional litera- 
ture are yet wanting in the moral grandeur, that supreme idea of duty, 
which are so deeply impi’essed upon traditional literature. Through 
sacrifice, she invokes the blessings of heaven upon earth ; and mingled 
her enthusiastic voice with the happy and majestic chair celebrating 
the song of the might of Nature. As a wife and companion of man, she 
excites him to those struggles that are to bring about the triumphs of 
civilization, she upholds him in the paths of uprightness, and brings 
him back when he suffers from it. 

Till the other day, a woman had only exercised individual influence 
in her own family, but after 1947 she has been exercising her powers in 
other fields too — she has expanded her activities in various walks of 
life. Therefore, a systematic .study of the vsocial institutions, customs, 
manners, vratas, marriage rituals, fertility rites etc. are necessary along 
with the prevailing condition of the women of the contemporary 
society. 

Keeping all that what have been said so long in view we will try to 
observe the status and position of the women of Bengal in an all-India 
perspective. Because the fundamental unity of the country is rooted in 
the psychology of its inhabitants that can only be viewed from that way. 

We find certain common ideas are practised by the Bengalees, so 
by Indians from time immemorial, viz., a sense of unity of all life 
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through its being an expression of the unseen reality, a desire for syn- 
thesis, recognition of sorrows of life leading to a sincere attempt to go 
to the root cause of these with a view to remove them from the life, a 
desire to attain to the unseen Reality as the solution of all evil and 
suffering, mystic realization by discipline, faith and devotion, a sense 
of the sacredness of all life, charity and tolerance. 

In West Bengal people of all the major Indian languages live 
together and influence each other’s neighbours. Table 1 will sub- 
stantiate the population of West Bengal and India by mother tongue. 

TABLE 1 


Population oj West Bengal and India by Mother Tongue 1961 

t 

Assamese 

Bengali 

Gujarati 

Hindi 

1 

2 

3 

4 

WPst Brnga] 8,278 

29,408,246 

25,707 

1,894,039 

India 6J95,580 

32.972,470 

20,052,469 

120,792,275 

Kannada 

Kashmiri 

Malayalam 

Marathi 

5 

6 

7 

8 

683 


83,320 ^ 

13 239 

17.302,082 

1,907,799 

16,935,978 

32,471,654 

Oriya 

Panjabi 

Sanskrit 

San tali 

9 

10 

11 

12 

212,890 

12,398 

4 

1,121,447 

15,597,803 

9,530,863 

2,460 

— 

T^il 

Telugu 

Urdu 

English 

13 

14 

15 

16 

32,663 

80.930 

’"832^847' 

39,325 

30,109,724 

37,614,768 

23,148,937 

— 

Chinese 

Others 

Total” 


17 

18 

19 


10.325^ 

34,9^521 

^9^"279 



66,788,807 

431,293,661 


We stand for freedom 

and initiative so 

far as the 

individual 


concerned. It also marks the beginning of an age of rationalistic 
attitude and physical science that have over-reached themselves. 
Bengalee women can, therefore, best be understood as an unit of great 
Indian womanhood in psychological terms. {Continued). 


Please note that for want of space we could not publish regular 
features in this issue which will be continued from the next. Ed. 
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M. N. Basu 

THE MOON AND THE MAN 


Jules Verne's "Form the Earth to the Moon" 1865 was based on 
fairly sound scientific principles which follows H. G. Well’s 
"First Man in th(s Moon”. Tsilokovsky, Robert H. Goddaixi. 
H. Oberth inspired many for space travel. How folk people of 
India reacted to moon is described here by a socio-biological 
scientist. This may attract many and more serious interest may 
be found to widen our knowledge about the moon even after the 
landing on the moon. 


^^HON lore is fascinating and mingled with fable, fantasy and romance. 
From the long gone ages the moon’s phases have been one of the man’s 
most reliable means of recknoning time, with the twenty eight day 
period between the successive appearances of the new moon the 
counting of the month. The lunar calendar is a good guide for the 
orthodox Hindus to their domestic and socio-religious routine work. 
It fixes up the auspicious dates for the name giving and marriage 
ceremonies. The second day of week which the Bengali call Sombar 
or Monday, is named after the moon as per Gregorian calendar. 

The moon figures in the religious and ceremonial beliefs and 
practices by the people of all countries without any caste or creed, 
without any religious faith, be they moderns or primitives. Among 
the Hindus of North India Karba ckanth is one of the old Indian 
customs connected with, the moon. This is observed in thousands 
every year. On the fourth day in the month of Kartik (October- 
November) after the full-moon or Purnima the married Hindu women 
dedicate the day to tlie welfare of their husbands by observing fast 
from the dawn to the apprearance of the moon at night. When the 
fast is broken the married women look at the rising moon. A drink is 
then offered to the moon and thus the day long ritual ends. 



Practically all over India particularly in rural areas full-moon-day 
is an occasion for festivity and religious observance. Fairs are held 
and both men and women pay visit to the temples. Holy bath- is 
resorted to in the Maghi Pumima (BHill-moon-day of the Bengali 
mouth Magh, Januaiy-February). The holi festival {Dol) is observed 
by the Hindus on tlie full-moon-day in the month of Falgoon (Febru- 
aiy-March). The people of Bihar and U. P. observe Rakhi Punwna 
in the month of Bhadra (August-Seplember) — a day for close and 
intimate friendship and relationship by tying red pr coloured thread. 
In geographical Bengal Nastdchandra — a day on the day of the full 
moon in the month of Bhadra is observed. On this day young boys 
and girls are found to steal fruits, sweets etc. The Hindus observe a 
great festival on the 6th day of the full-moon known as Jamai Sasthi 
when the sons-in-law are specially invited in the house of their fathers- 
in-law. The mothers-in-law observe fast and usually take fruits and 
sweets on the day. The sons-in-law are sumptuously fed and 
presented with new clothings. This is usually done by a woman who 
is a mother of a child. It indicates an idea of her child’s welfare. 

Towards the close of the Autumn the Sarodiya utsab in the name 
of the Durga Puja is celebrated by the Hindus specially in Bengal. 
After the 7th day of the month of Aswin (September-October) 
and before the 4th day of the month of Kartik on the 6th full-moon- 
daj' is known as the Sasthi, opening of the four day Durga Puja festi- 
val. Here the mother-goddess Durga is worshipped as the daughter 
of the Himalaya. Ma Durga with her two sons Kartick and Ganesh 
by names and two daughters known as Lakshmi and Saraswati come 
to her father’s house and stay for 4 days. Then on the full-moon night of 
this month goddess of wealth, Lakshmi, is worshipped. In the month of 
Agrahayan (November-December) Rash Pumima is held witli 
decorated lights etc. The goddess of learning, Saraswati, is worshipped 
in the month of Magh (January-February) on the 5th day of the full- 
moon. The day is popularly known as Sri Panchami. 

The moon also figures in the religious beliefs, faiths and ceremonies 
of other groups like the Muslims, the Sikhs, the Christians and so on. 
'fhe calendars of the Muslims and the Hebrews are based on the lunar 
months. The Jewish Passover is celebrated oii the full-moon and the 
Easter occurs on the first Monday following the full-moon after the 
Spring equinox. The Id, a Muslim festival, is always celebrated on the 
day following the appearance of the new-moon. If the very small 
crescent moon Ls not visible on the sky in the west in the evening the 
perloimance of Id festival is postponed by a day. The expectancy is 
specially keen on the eve of Id-ul-Fitr, which follows the Ramzan 
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month — a full fasting for the day of the whole month. Eveiyday on 
the glimpse of the moon in the evening one breaks his fast. The pro- 
verbial usage Id-ka-Chand is expresfsed to describe a relation or a 
friend whom one meets after a long interval. 

The founder of the Sikh religion, Guru Nanak, was born on Kartik 
Purnima, the day of the full-moon. The Sikhs celebrate his birth 
anniversary by congregating in their temples known as Gurudwaras in 
the morning and they iliurninate their homes at night. 

In the month of Baisak (April-May) on the full moon day known 
as Buddha Pumima, the Buddhists observe a sacred day with three fold 
significance. The day is marked as the day of Buddha’s birth day, 
enlightenment and death or the attainment of salvation, means 
NirvaiM. In recent times some of the primitives specially the tribal 
people like the Santals of Ayodhya Hills of the district of Puiailia 
observe the Buddha lh.irnimH day by hunting. 

Among the Lodhas of Midnapur, We.st Bengal those who belong 
to Koial gotra have adopted the Moon as their totem. When the moon 
completely disappears from the sky i.e. on the darknight or Amabasya 
the Kotal gotra members go into ceremonial pollution and thi’ow away 
their earthen pots which being replaced by new ones on the day 
following. This is rigidly obseiwed by the Kotal gotra members on 
every complete disappearance of the moon from the sky. 

When the sun rises during the day time and the moon at night have 
been delineated by the Lodhas in their folk-lore. They believe that thv 
sun and the moon are two sisters and they live together. Both of them 
have large number of children. The stars are all their children. But 
the moon wanted to have more children than the suh. Both of them 
(the .sun and the moon) were afraid of Ihe space in the sky. Then moon 
devised a plan to kill some of her children. She once told the sun of 
this plan and the sun agreed to. The moon then hid her children and 
told the sun that .she had devoured her children. The sun on good 
faith devoured her children. But then tho» moon appeared in the sky 
with her children and a quarrel in between the sun and the moon began. 
The sun decided not to see her sister’s (moon) face any more. Since 
then the sun has been found to rise during the day time and the moon 
at night. 

The moon is associated with the name giving ceremony among the 
Oraons of Chotanagpur as noted by S. C. Roy. He s,ays ‘a child born 
on a Monday is called Soma or Snmai, if a male, and Somri if a female. 

The Kharias believe that the sun and the moon are husband and 
wife and the stars are their children. The sun is named by them as 
Bero and the moon is called Lerang. A year is called by them as 
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Memon, A month is called Lerang (the Moon) as the Kharias reckon 
the lunar month of two fortnights. 

In the month of Baisak, on the third day of the full-moon what is 
known as Akshay iritiya, new enterprises are done by the Hindus, 
One such thing is to husk mustard and to make solution in hot water 
called Kasundi. 

In Egypt and Greece there runs a proverbial belief that sleeping 
in the moon-light w'eakens the eyes. But in some parts of India it is 
believed that the conception of a child in moonlight during a full-moon 
will be a male one. The Indians also regard the full-moon of Sharad- 
Purnima (in Autumn) as auspicious. The legend says that on this 
night when Lord Krishna danced with the Gopis, the sky is supposed 
to rain nectar. Pots with milk are kept in the open throughout the whole 
night to catch the nectar. Thi.s is credited with health-giving pro- 
perties. This milk is sometimes u.sed as a special ingredient in 
medicines. The Sharad-Purnima is also associated with a belief, a 
combination of romance and faith. In India, specially in the north, 
there is a belief that on this night if a childless lady sees the Taj Mahal 
in Agra, the greatest monument to marital love, and sees the reflection 
of the full-moon in a pot Avith milk, she will soon be pregnant 

Old traditional treatises on sex have numerous references about 
the moon and has also its influence on sex relations. Thus the moon 
plays an important role in sexual behaviour which has also come in 
recent times from Havelock Ellis the renowned British psychologist 
and sexologist. The word ‘honeymoon’ is derived from moon. 
Originally this was not meant a period of holiday spent together by a 
newly married couple but a gradual waning of mutual love like the 
waning of the moon. 

In many religious faiths the moon is personified as a god or a 
goddess. The early Egyptians worshipped Tholh, the god of the moon. 
Salene, Artimis and Iletate are all identified with the moon as the 
Greeks. The Roman hunting goodess, Diana is believed to have u.sed 
the crescent moon as her bow and moon beams as arrows. The moon 
eclipses have always been regarded as portents of evil or misfortune. 
The moon is believed to have been blood red at the time of crucifixa- 
tion. In the middle of the second century B. C. when the Romans were 
at war with Macedon, an eclipse of the moon was interpreted as por- 
tending the eclipse of a King and discouraged the Macedonians. Dur- 
ing the last voyage of Columbus when he and his men were stranded 
and also on the verge of starvation, he exploited the primitive fear of 
the moon eclipse to tide over the critical situation. The natives were 
warned against the divine wrath for failing to bring food for them. 
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He told th^ to watch the rising full moon that night as a token. On 
seeing the inflamed red moon the Red Indians were seized with cons- 
ternation and they came running to the ship from all direction with 
food for them. 

The moon has a prominent place in Indian mythology. There are 
many legends and romantic tales connected with the origin of the 
moon, its phases and also its dark spots. One old Indian tradition 
relates that the moon was born when the gods and demons churned 
the ocean together for Amrita, a highly tasteful liquid of immortality. 
Besides the moon there were Lakshmi, goddess of wealth and Dhan- 
wantari, brother of the moon, who is claimed as the author of 
Ayurveda, the first Indian system of medicine. Another fable runs thus 
— ^when the god Rama was a child he was fascinated by the beauty ot 
the moon and cried to have it. But he was consoled when he saw the 
reflection of the moon in a pot containing water. The mythology of 
the Hindus has a romantic expression of the waxing and waning of the 
moon. It is believed that the moon had twenty-seven wives and all 
were the daughters of the god Daksha (Lord of demons). The affec- 
tions of the moon were centred only in Rohini being youngest the wife. 
The other twenty-six wives being neglected complained to their father. 
Daksha being enraged cursed the moon to have made him extinct. 
But the twenty-six wives interfered and begged for a less punishment. 
Daksha agreed upon the prayer and said that the moon would continu- 
ally languish to a point of vanishing but would revive and grow again. 
According to another .story, the moon kidnapped Tara, wife of 
Brihaspati or Jupiter which led to a great battle. The son born of the 
illicit union was Btidh, the god of wisdom, which is named as Budhbar 
or Wednesday. 

About the dark spots on the moon a legend ascribes to an act of 
Brahma, the Lord of Creation. When Bi’ahma wanted to make a wife 
for Kaniadeva, the god of love and passion, he looked for the lovely 
substance from which to fashion her and* scooped it out of the face of 
the moon. So many spots arc formed on the face of the moon. The 
spots in the moon have been depicted in the folklore of the Bunas of 
Bengal. The sun and the moon are described by them as brother and 
sister. The moon was once brighter than the sun. One day they 
quarrelled and as a result the .sun took some mud and flung at his 
sister's (moon) face. The moon did not wash her face and the moon 
became less powerful than the sun and the spots that are found in the 
moon are due to scattered patches of mud. The spots in the moon are 
also attributed by the village folks of Bengal. There is a banyan tree 
in the moon. The old mother of the moon is found to sew torn clothes 
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into a wrapper like material what is known in Bengali term as ‘Kantha*. 
The moon is identified as a physical beauty with loveliness and bright- 
ness and glorified with silvery cool ■ radiance. The poets and the 
writers are attracted to make comparison. Sarat Chandra Chatterjee 
a great novelist of Bengal, has depicted a comparison in his book 
‘Devdas’ with moon and the heroine. When devdas sloped Parbati, 
and made scar marks on her beautiful face, Parbati asked Devda, what 
you did ? To this Devdas replied the charming moon has black 
spot St) your lovely face should have. Many writers have nurtured the 
old belief that the moon sometimes affects men and women’s reasons 
and drives them to foolish activity or dcsi>erate deeds being mentally 
unbalancetl. The word ‘lunacy’ is derived from the Latin word ‘luna’ 
for the moon. Byron gives an , unusual view when he says ‘The devil’s 
in the moon for mischief’. So also Twain cannot help in expres-sing that 
every man, like the moon, has a dark side he never shows to any; one. 

There are many superstitious beliefs current with the moon 
specially with eclipses, 'fhe cultivators in some countries believe 
that the most suitable lime to sow crops which grow above the soil is 
when the moon is bright. The waxing or the waning of the moon, 
according to an old English belief, affects the growth of hair. Ijook- 
ing at the moon or pointing at it over some one’s shoulder sometimes 
brings trouble. A belief prevalent in India is to see the moon in the 
month of Bhadru or Ganesh Chaturthi Day one becomes unlucky as 
it is revealed in the case of the Lord Krishna who was accused of stea- 
ing a necklace. In Tulsidas’s Ramayana it is narrated that seeing the 
moon on the Ganesh Chaturthi Day one can be faught with mischief 
as kx)king at the shinning forhead of woman. 

The Kom Kukis believe that if any one of their group performs 
good work in his life time he will go to the moon after death — ^a place 
of serene beauty. But if he does not do good work he will go to the 
sun to be fired by heat. 

The traditional Hindus are apprehensive of both the solar and 
lunar eclipses. The duration of an eclipse is observed as a time for 
bathing, fasting, prayers etc. Pregnant women are warned against 
looking at an eclipse or cutting betel nuts, fruits, vegetables and 
fishes during an eclipse as these might affect the child and make him 
deformed. The Bunas of Bengal believe about the solar and the lunar 
eclipses that there is one Rakshush (demon) who is very powerful. 
But the thing is this that the Rakhash possesses a great hole in his 
throat. During eclipse that Rakshash gobbles the moon and that is 
why the earth is full of darkness. But as he has a big hole in his 
throat he cannot swallow it fully and the sun or the moon comes out 
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through the hole and that is why on eclipse the earth is in darkness 
for a short while and then sun or the moon reappears. 

About the causes of the eclipse of the sun and the moon the 
Birhors of Cholanagpur believe that the sun and the moon stood 
security for the debts of the poor men. The creditors often send 
bailiffs to arrest the sun and the moon for the debts of those for whom 
they stood security. The Birhor mythology tells us that when the sun 
or the moon is seized by the bailiff there is a struggle, the sun or the 
moon is for a while partly or wholly concealed from view and they call 
it a solar eclipse or the lunar eclipse. 

From the earliest upto the modern times the poets and the writers 
like Kalidas, Shakespears and others have depicted the moon as an 
ideal of physical beauty and glorified silvery cool radiance. To 
compare a moon with the beloved in loveliness and brightness is a 
common feature of the poets and the romantic writers. Some are so 
much attracted by the features of the moon that they are inclined to 
express the moon's majefsty and loveliness, its changeability and 
inconsistency, and its influence on the human minds. H,uxley has 
given his expression — “There is a soft moonlight that can give ua peace 
that posses understanding. There is a moonlight that inspires a 
kind of awe. There is a cold and austere moonlight that tells the soul 
of its loneliness and desperate isolation, its insignificance or its un- 
cleanliness. There is an amorous moonlight prompting to lo^e — to 
love not only for an individual but sometimes even for the whole 
universe”. Emerson was moved by the sight of the moon piercing 
through the clouds and wrote — “The man who has seen the rising 
moon break out of the clouds at midnight has been pre.sent like an 
archangel at the creation of the light and of the world”. The chang- 
ing phases of the moon have aroused various emotions in the minds of 
the poets. “Fair coquette of Heaven, to whom alone it has been 
given to change and be adored for ever”, is a compliment given by 
Shelley. But to Juliet of Shakespeare the moon is not an object of 
adoration. Thus moon lore combines mystery and romance. The 
thieves and robbers, of course, do not like the moon for its shining light 
as this hampers their activity. 

Thus the moon is endowed with a beauty and mystery by so many 
beliefs and legends. These will linger for countless years even after 
the man lands on it and makes for his habitation there. The m(x)n 
still remains the Chand Mama or the maternal uncle Moon not only to 
the children of India but also elsewhere. When a child cries for the 
moon or sometimes refuses to drink milk or to take food the mother 
of the child consoles by uttering ‘Oh moon, please come and put a mark 
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the forehead of the child.’ 

About the moon the English doggerel runs— 

“He>' diddle, diddle, 

The cat and the fiddle. 

The cow jumped over the moon. 

The little dog laughed to see such sport. 

And the dish ran away with spoon’ 

For many children who are in the dark about the astronomical 
ideas, the moon is really an enchanted realm, visited all types of 
interesting people and also the scene of strange and magical events. 
'I'he man in the moon looks out of the moon and says it is the time for 
all chidren on the earth to think about the moon. Some American 
doggerel about moon are ; 

I. '‘What’s the news of the day, 

Good neighbour, 1 pray ? 

They say the balloon 
Is gone up to the moon. 

II. On Saturday night I lost my wife, 

And where do you think I found her ? 

Up in the moon, singing the tune, 

And all the stars around her. 

So for many, “touching tlie soul, directly, through the eyes and, 
indirectly along the dark channels of the blood”, the moon will be a 
divinity. 

Just a century ago Jules Verne in his book a trip to the moon, has 
explicitly explained his voyage to the moon without any astronomical 
calculations, llis vision is today not a dream but a reality. Today 
such a fantastic voyage is not only technologically feasible ; it is 
imminent. Living at a distance of 240,000 miles from the earth the 
moon is gradually becoming earth’s neighbour. The old traditional 
and mysterious ideas about the moon which were and even now are 
ingrained in the blood capillaries of the children, adults, poets, 
writers and all are on the way to change. Change is an inevitable one . 
and this requires time and space. That moment is approaching near 
and the whisperings of the universe that tell of wonderous and awe- 
some things. The day is near when a veil of mystery and romance of 
the moon will be open to all. 

Professor and Head, Dept, of 
Anthropology, Unit), of Calcutta. 

*The author is glad to mention the names of his sons Malay Nath Basu and 
Basab Nath Basu for their assistances in relating some stories on Moon when 
whiling away their times in evening games. 
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Sankar Sen Gupta 


SOCIO-CULTURAI. ORGANIZATIONS OP THE 
PEOPLE OF INDIA WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO WOMEN 

The first part of this article appeared in the previous issue of this 
journal as “Bengalee women in oral tradition’*. It will be 
continued in two more issues. 


I 

Anthropological Matrix 

Indian anthropologists claim that man lived in India in the Paleo- 
lithic period. The first footfalls of man were heard in India probably 
from the foothills of the north-west Punjab towards the end of the First 
or in the Second Inter-glacial Age. Slowly through many millennia 
the descendants of early man evolved a culture which was spread here 
and there from the banks of the Soan in the north and Cauvery in the 
south. These were Palaeolithic men. These earliest inhabitants of 
our country had no acquaintance with metals and knew neither cultiva- 
tion nor tening of cattle. As the centuries passed, man’s knowledge 
advanced until, perhaps after thousands of years, the so-called 
Mesolithic Age was reached. This transitional stage in the develop- 
ment of primitive man is represented by microlithic relics which have 
been found in Narmada vall^ and the Dc'ccan as well as in the Choto- 
nagpur plateau and elsewhere in northern India. Then came the 
Neolithic or New Stone Age, the remains of which have been discovered 
in nearly all parts of India. Later in the New Stone Age, however, 
man seem to have built huts with the leaves and branches of trees. 
Gradually they acquired the art of spinning and weaving, but more 
often wore skins, barks and leaves. Indeed with the advent of the 
Copper Age we may date the beginning of civilization proper.’® 

Scholars assume that the first man was found in southern-central 
Asia. With the increase of population, men migrated to Europe, East 
Asia and Africa for food. This is assumed because it has been 
generally accepted that Europe ’is racially dependent on Asia and some 
racial elements are common to Africans and Asians. Many of them 
had been driven out from the Western side who ultimately took 
shelter in the southern regions. It is estimated by the specialists that 

9. Bose, S. C. Land and People of the Himalaya^ Indian Publications, Calcutta, 
1968. It should be noted here that we have used ’Himalaya’ instead of Himalayas 
following the suggestion of S. C. Bose. 

10. Ghosal, H, R. An Outline History of the Indian People, New Delhi, Pub- 
lication Division, 3rd print, 1966. 
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when the later immigrants came, India was already an inhabited 
place." 

The original inhabitants might have been completely absorbed by 
the newcomers or might have become extinct. The earliest racial 
elements were discovered from the skeltal remains at the chalcolithic 
sites of the Indus valley area.'^ Remains of Indus valley civilization 
prove that rice, wheat, barley and cotton were in cultivation in India 
then. 

With the increase of population and problems of life and living 
gradually mankind Ijecomes divided into what is popularly called as 
race. Some of the differences lie in the field of anatomy and some in 
physiology. But once tlie differences arise and become stabilized in 
time, they tend to persist. A close scrutiny of Indian people will 
disclose that India is not a land of homogeneous people but hetero- 
geneity prevails here from the very early times. 

On the question of Indian races, we have till today, accepted the 
theory that from southern Asia men travelled to different regions of 
India and the world. Life in different climates, environment etc. 
compelled people to adopt different ways of living and taking different 
kinds of foods, wearing different kinds of dresses and so forth. This 
has also brought to a certain physical change which gave rise to 
different ethnic groups. It has already been said that from the pre- 
historic times Indian people are a product of inteimixture of almost all 
the races of the modern world with some variation due to climatic and 
environmental conditions.' '* Of course, indiscriminate intermixing was 
not certainly the eternal rule. 

It cannot be denied that sexual selection is instinctive in all 
animal world. Indiscriminate promiscuity might not have been 
absolutely unknown. These intermixed people were gradually 
conctuered, absorbed or driven away to remote parts by subsequent 
immigrants and invaders. How far these forces resemble those 
races is an important a.spect of study and this is being carried out by 

11. Baau, M. N. “Land and People of IndiA," lecture at the School of 
llunianiatic and Cultural Studies in January, 1968 orj^anised by the Hatnakrishnu 
Mission Institute of Culture. Also published In the Bulletin of RMW, Vol. XIX, No. 
5, May, 1968. 

12. Anthropological Suivey of India, Memoir No. 8; Peasant Life of India: 
A Study in Indian Unity and Diversity, Calcutta, 1961. 

13. Chandra, R. P. Indo-Aryan Races: A Study of the Origin of the Indo-Aryan 
People and Institutions, Varendra Research Institute, Rajsahi, (now in Pakistan). 
1916. 

14. Guha, B. S. Racial Eletnents in the Population, Oxford University Pi*ess, 
Bombay, 1944 and Racial Affinities of the People of India, 1931 census. 
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the Institute of Race Relations, London under the able guidance of 
Philip Mason, its Director. 

The Negroid dements, which according to some scholars came 
earliest in India, is nearly extinct. The earliest race which lived in 
India is indeterminable now. The proto-Australoids are found in 
distant pails in the hilly regions and jungles and the Mongoloid 
groups, not generally intermixed, live in the Himalayan ranges and in 
As.sam and Burma frontiers. The Mediterraneans settled in the Indus 
valley. They and the Alpine groups are settled and intermixeii in 
the northern Indian plains and in the Indus and Gangetic valleys.^* 
The Nordic or proto-Nordic is scarely found in the Deccan excepting a 
very few in the central Indian region.” 

Some racist;-! maintain that the division of human society into 
different classes is the result of biological ineciuality and is due to 
natural selection. The theory of “higher” and “lower” race is ideological 
mask to conceal facts according to the anthropologists that belong to 
•scientific materialist school."* The people belonging to a certain class 
pos.sess certain racial features. The difference in height, however, has 
nothing to do with race. Thi.s difference is explained by the comsump- 
tion of belter food. Iti a study of history of development of race and 
society one should not, therefore, encourage race struggle. 

Needless to mention that in accordance with the general concept 
constant change is taking place in human body and society 
under the influence of social, economic, and natural factors and this 
has been substantiated with facts by the scholars like Schimdt and 
othei’s. Apart from the question of changes in physical character, it 
is not yet properly known that the changes in the development of 
brain may be influenced by changes in climate and environments.” 

There are scholars who regard racial pecularities as being those of 
a species even of genus, who allot those pecularities as exaggerated 

15. In.stitutc of Race Relations is an unolUcial non-political body founded in 
England in 1958 to encourage and facilitate the study of relations between races 
everywhere. 

16. Guha, B. S. op. cit. Also see Hadon, A. C. The Wanderings of Peoples ^ 
Cambridge, 1911, Risely, H. The Pecfjdc of India ^ Calcutta, 1915, Majunidcr D. N. 
Caste and Community in Indian village, Bombay 1958, Sarkar, S. S. “A Racial 
Classification of India”, Bui. of ASI, X, 2, 1961 and Chatterjee, S. K. “Race Move- 
ments in Pro-historic Culture”, The Vcdic Age, ed. R. C. Majumdar, 1951. 

17. Majumdar R. C. (Ed.) The History and Culture of Indian Peoples^ Vols 
I-IV Bharatiya Vidyn Bhavan, Bombay, 1951-60. 

18. Nesturkh, M. The Races of Mankind, Progressive Publishers, Moscow 
Second Print, 1965. 

19. Debets, G. F. Py'inciples of the Classification of the Races, Moscow, 1965, 
Charles Darwin, The Desent of Man and Selection in Relation in Sex. London, 1901. 
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taxonomic significance and try to show that there are profound 
differences between one race to the other. In the opinion of these 
scholars, the races descended from different ancestors ; this is tiie poly- 
genetic theory of the origin of man. By ignoring facts th^r strive to 
show that the races of man are groups of people that differ very 
greatly in their morphological, physiological and pqrchplogical features 
and that they are not in any way related to one another or inimical to 
each other. When the supporters of such ideas admit the common 
origin of man, they maintain that there are ‘‘rapidly developing 
higher” races and ‘‘backward lower” races.® The former are doomed 
to subordination, slavery and extinction according to the scholars of 
this school. 

So far as India is concerned it can be assumed that here an 
approximate idea of succession of the migrants has been made but it 
is impossible to determine from which particular race Indian races 
have come out.*' There is a set of human relationships in which a 
sense of difference and a lack of communication are the dominant 
factors, but that does not fundamentally alter the nature of relationship. 

Classification of races : 

After the formation of races attempts to classify races from 
physical and other points of view are found. In this lead specialists 
observed the following four racial elements in India : 

1. the proto- Australoid ; 

2. the Mediterranean ; 

3. the Mongolian ; and 

4. the Alpine. 


All of them are found to be overlapping each other. There are no tw.i 
opinions among the specialists that from the pre-historic time, as said 
before, population of India has been an intermixture of different races. 
Whether this intermixture was the effect of subsequent migration or 
invasions, or it had taken place before their entry to India or shortly 
after their entry, is very difficult to ascertain. It is also not possible to 
say whether there lived some particular race in any part of India at 
any particular period or time, because the anthropological researches in 

20. Nesturkh, The Origin of Jtfan, Foreign Language Publishing House, 
Moscow, 1959. 

21. Vidyarthi, L. P. Some Aspects of Applied Physical Anthropology (Ed.) 
CSCR, Bihar, Ranchi, 1963. 
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India have not yet been completed and anthropologists too have not yet 
said their last word to that effect So none should predict on what the 
future workers may add to our present day knowledge. 

The people of different countries differ greatly from each other in 
colour of skin, hair, the type of hair, eyes, the shape of eyelids, nose, 
lips, face, head and in length of the body and its proportions. These 
features may vary among the people of one country, but a certain 
combination of them has a fairly stable hereditary character and that 
serves as a basis for classifying those who possess them as belonging to 
a particular race.“ 

Racial classification and description on philological basis was 
perhaps initiated by W. Jones through the Journal, Records and Mono- 
graphs of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. Racial classification from 
anthropometric point of view in India was first attempted by H. Risely 
in 1901 in the Census of British India. Prior to Risley, anthropometric 
measurements on the Indian people applied by Baron Mezokovesky von 
Ujfalvy, a Hungerian anthropologist in the Kashmir regions between 
1879 and 1884 but his efforts were not received so widely.^J After him 
came Stein, Dainelli, Guha and others. They carried extensive surveys, 
one after another, under the initiation of the then Government of 
India. Besides, somatic traits of Indian people was also available 
before Risely in Dalton’s “Ethnology of Bengal”, 1872, Wadell in 1901 
took somatometric measurements on a number of Assamese tribes and 
a similar survey was conducted by E. Thurston on some tribes of 
Madras in 1909. 


B 

Risley2< distinguished seven different ethnic types of Indian people. 
They are : — 

The Turko-Iranian type : The people of this type have broad 
head, fine to medium nose, fair complexion, dark or grey and plentiful 
facial hair. The Balochis, the Bharauis and the Afgans come to this type. 

The hido-Aryan type : The people of this type have long head 
fine to medium nose, fair complexion, dark eyes with plentiful facial 
hair. The Punjabis, the Rajputs," the Jats and the Khattris of Kashmir 
are the people who belong to this type. 

The Scytho-Dravidian type : Fair complexion with scanty facial 
hair, medium to broad head with medium nose are the features of this 

22. Cheboksarov, N. N. ''Fundamentals of Anthropological Classification" in the 
Symposium The Origin of Man and the Ancient Migration of the Population, 

23. Basu, M. N. op. cit 

24. Risley, H. op. cit. Tribes and Castes of Bengal^ 2 Vols« 
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type. The Brahmins of Maharastra and Coorg of Western India are 
typical examples of this type. 

The Aryo-Dravidian or Ilindusthani type: The head varying, 
from long to broad, , nose broad to medium, light brown to dark 
complexion are the features of this type. They are found in Uttar 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Bihar. 

The Mongolo-Dravklinn or Bengali type : The complexion of the 
people of this type is dark with plentiful facial haii', head is broad with 
a tendency to medium, nose varies from fine to broad. This type is 
found in Bengal and Orissa. 

The Mongoloid type . The head is broad, colour skin are dark 
with yellowish tinge, and the hair on the face is scanty. Stature is 
short or below medium, the face is characteristically flat, eye lids often 
oblique. The ^leople of this type are found in Assam, Nopal, Himalayan 
range, Burma, NEFA and Nagaland. 

The Draoidian type : The head of the people of this type is long, 
stature short or below medium, skin colour dark, hair is plentiful witli 
an occasional tendency to curl, eyes are dark, nose is very broad but 
not so as to make the face a flat one. People of this type are found 
in Madras, Andhra Pradesh, Mysore and Kerala, and in the central 
parts of India and Chotonagpur plateau of Bihar. They are probably 
the original inhabitants of India now modified with the infiltration of 
the Aryan, Scythian and Mongoloid elements.^'’ 

C 

After Risley many anthropologists have tried to classify Indian 
races but none could give a better and moi-e scientific classification than 
B. S. Guha who revised the earlier accounts in 1931 Census. He made a 
classification which has been di.scussed and reclassified by the contem- 
porary anthropologists,^ but most of their classifications have not 
attained so much recognition in the scholarly world as that of Guha’s. 
Thus, we have taken him and his study as the base point for the classi- 
fication of Indian races here and it is expected that the justification of 
this classification is substantiated by what is said above. 

The first type according to this classification is the Negrito. 

25. Risley, op. cit. 

26. Though the racial classification has been one of tho most obscure areas 
of Indian ethnography, anthropologists see India’s population as forming basically 
one race with varying substocka or at best two races. See Keith, 1936, Hooton. 
1946, Coon ct al 1950, Boyd, 1954 Von Eickstedt, 1935. Guha, 1935-44, Sarkar, 1954 and 
others. 
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The Negrito : Different scholars have different views about the 
existence of the Negrito strain in population of India. The scholars 
who hold Negrito existence in India say that Negrito people are found 
in Andaman Islands, hilly regions of the Bay of Bengal and Malay 
peninsula. Kadirs of South India are said to belong to Negrito strain. 
Much attention to Negrito problem was given by a great many scholars. 
J. I-I. Hutton says that there is Negrito substi*atum in the population of 
Eastern Frontier. Cementing on a section of the Nagas, he says that 
the Serna Nagas are veiy much ugly^’ to look at. They live in NEFA, 
Nagaland, Manipur and Assam. Giufirida-Ruggeri maintains the pre- 
existence of Negritos between India and Persian gulf. S. S. Sarkar 
has found a broad headed youngman with woolly hair among the tribals 
of the Rajmahal hills of Bihar and he claims the origin of this tribe as 
Negrito.2* The recent researches provide fact that the Negrito 
element in Indian population is sporadic one which may be explained 
genetically.^' 

The proio-Australoid : Perhaps the second immigrants were 
proto-Australoid or the pre-Dravidians. It is not certain whether the 
people of this group were the original inhabitants in India. Some 
scholars arc of the opinion that the Ni.shads which are mentioned as a 
“lower” caste people in India’s traditional literature arc the represen- 
tatives of thio group.^“ They are also known as the Santals, the Oraon, 
the Mundas, tlie Chenchus, the Kurumbas, the Bhils, etc. in the present 
day. The great affinities of these people in skin colour, head-form, 
hair-type with the Veddas of Ceylon and the Australian indicate the 
term given to the ptiople of this type. 

The Mongoloid : The people of this group perhaps reached India 
through north-eastern gate who arc still found in north-eastern parts 
of country. They have flat face with prominent cheek bones. The 
long headed tribes of this group are again subdivided as the palaeo- 
Mongoloid. And the broad headed people among them found in 


27. About the women of Serna Nagas J. H. Hutton observes “Among women, 
however, ugliness is a rule : A pretty Soma girl is hardly to be found, though the 
exceeding plainness of majority of the sex makes the few who are less ill-favoured 
sometime seen almost pretty by comparison. The women genonilly are very short, 

squal and hoary handed In fact, breads among men are about as rare as beauty 

in women (The Sema Naga.s, New Edn. 1968). 

28. Sarkar, S. S. The Mailers of Rajmahal Hills ^ Calcutta, 1938. 

29. Sarkar, R. M. Fundamentals of Physical Anthropology, Post-Graduate 
Book, Calcutta, 1965. 

30. Bose, N. K., Hindu Samajer G<iran (In Bengali, The Structure of Hindu 
Society), Visva-Bharati, Calcutta 1356 B. S. 
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Sikkim, Bhutan etc. are knovm as the Tibeto-Mongoloid. It is said 
to be main tribal population of India. 

The Mediterranean : The people of this type have again divided 
into three distinct sub-types by Guha. Dark skin, long head with 
high vault, medium stature, etc. are distinguished character of the 
palaeo-Mediterranean who are found among the Telugu and Tamil 
Brahmins. The Mediterranean type is also representated by the 
people of Maharastra, Madhya Pradesh and especially the Brahmins 
of Allahabad, (Uttar Pradesh) Nambudri Brahmin of Kerala and a few 
among the Bengali Brahmins. The Oriental or the Semetic type 
resembles the Mediterranean except in rare formation. Banias of 
Rajasthan, Chhatri of Uttar Pradesh and IHinjab belong to this type. 
Possibly the people of this type are responsible for Indus valley 
civilization according to some scholars. 

Western Brachycephals' or Alpo-Dinaric : The people of this type 
are the Kathi of Kathiawar, the Banias of Gujarat and the Kayasthas of 
Bengal. Perhaps this type moved from southern Baluchisthan, 
through Sindh, Kathiawar, Gujarat, Maharastra to Mysore, Tamilnad 
and Ceylon along the Ganges of Bengal. The latest researches on 
ethnology say that the major racial strain of Bengal and Maharastra 
belong to this group and they have seperately named this group as 
Homo-Alpinus or Lapouge. The Kinami sub-type is very marked in 
Bengal, Orissa and Coorg. The Karnataki Brahmins, and Bengali 
Brahmins also belong to this group. The Armenian type has tawny 
skin, short to medium stature, broad head etc. The Parsis are the 
true representatives of this sub-type. The existence of this sub-type 
is not rare among the Vaidyas and Kayasthas of Bengal according to 
some scholars. 

The Nordic : The people of this type came to India from North. 
Later, the name “Aryan" was applied to certain people of this group 
who are tall, and with fair complexion. Tall, blue-eyed blonds of 
modern North Europe are “true” Nordic Aryans. Their racial 
dominance is not so great but they are scattered all over the country. 
The word ‘Nordic’, let us remember in this connection, is taken from 
German ‘Nord’ (North) and from this comes the terms Nordism, 
Nordist etc. The American anthropologists are very much 
eager to prove Yankees as the pure-blooded higher race or Nordic 
Aryans.’* 

The beginning of the scientific study of man and woman have 
started when individual scholars attempted to survQ^ the rapidly 


31. Nesturkh, M. op. cit. 
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increasing amounl of ethnographic data gathered by travellers, 
missionaries and others. Leaving the library to go into the field was 
a step in this direction. It is only when individuals went into the 
field to study a people, scientific approach to anthropology, sociology, 
folklorology began to develop. The social structure in general and th=.; 
study of kinship groups and terminology etc. in particular has 
challenged the imagination of social scientists times without number. 
The ways in which human groups are organised and the implications ot 
such systems of organisation continue to remain the principal area of 
socio-biological inquiry and analysis. 

II 


SOCIAL OliGANIZATIOM 

Caste : 

One part of the study of social organizalion concerns castes. Then 
come family and marriage, ft is not easy to define caste in India which 
is dominatecl by the Hindus. The division of ancient Hindu society into 
four castes dcvoloi)ed into a very complicated pattern of sub-castes and 
sub-groups within each sub-caste (golras) etc. this giving rise to one of 
the most peculiar and olaboiute hierachies in the world. The sliameful 
feature of this whole system is the existence of ‘untouchables’ referred 
to as Scheduled Castes in tlie Constitution of India and termed as 
Harijanr by Mahatma Gandhi. 

An examination of the .settlement patlein of the Indian population 
snows that most i)eoplc live in communities in villages or towns. They 
are caste-ridden. Ai)parenlly, the caste system is as old as reincarna- 
tion in Indian life. I’he members of each caste perform social and 
e.ssential services for the test of the community. The Indian village 
i.s an organic whole in which caste specialists work together to shape a 
common life. But this is not the entire story. Members of any parti- 
cular caste found to live near one another, join one another in ritual, 
observances and niainlaii\ their social status. A man marries within 
his caste and collaborates with other ca.sle members in performing their 
particular service to village life. Together with members of his caste, 
he meets to discuss the problems and conditions of the caste work. 
Thus, our- folk people are united by work and marriage, and seperated 
by sacred prescrii) Lions from member of other castes. 

This caste system is an institution that has no parallel anywhere 
in the w^oild to our knowledge. It has its origin in a system of 
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division of labour which came into being shortly after the invasion 
of the Aryans into India. Originally, there were four castes — 
Brahman, Kshitriya, Vai.shya and Sudra. The Brahmins began to 
make their living as vegetarians. This led to the emergence of 
the second social class, viz., the Kshatriyas. Although these people did 
not possess the intellectual abilities of the Brahmins yet they 
pos.sessed the physical abilities required of one present day military 
men. The Kshatriyas faught hard. They lived on flesh of animals 
for food, used the skin of the animals for clothing, and the branches of 
trees for shelter. The Vaishya community had a business outlook. 
It was the custom of those times to take Brahmins on cow-backs in 
processions in order to be respected and admired by the rest of the 
communities. Circumstances did not warrant the Vaishyas to resort 
themselves to non-vegetariah. The Sudras did not fwssess the neces- 
sai-y abilities for any of the activities of the Brahmins, the Kashtriyas 
or the Vaishyas. They performed menial job.s which gifted people won’t 
have performed in normal circumstances. These divisions of castes 
have now been divided with a number of ethnic, kin and religious 
groups, such as, the Brahmans, Vaidyas, Kayasthas, Vaishnabs, and so 
on in Bengal. 

How the folk people have accepted the caste groups and how 
they enter into conflicts may be gleaned from the following 
Bengali sayings : 

I. kalir bainun dhora saap, je na mure tar pap. a man commits 
a sin if he does not beat a Brahmin in this Iron Age (Kaliyuga). 

II. bamun badal ban dakshina pelei jan. The Brahmin, cloudy 
weather and the flood go wherever they gel fee. 

III. baidyu barendra bora tin naster youi Vaidya, Baiendra 
Brahmin and boa constrictor, these three are evil minded. 

IV. kayet, kalo saap, bedo nari tinjunke parihari. The Kayastha, 
the black snake and the gypsy woman — these thiee are to be avoided 

V. jut khoyalei bostom. As .soon as you loose your caste you 
become a Vaishnav by religion. 

VI. nere nai isti tetul nai mistV^ The Muslims ai-e nevei- desir- 
able, tamarind is never .sweet. 

Unlike other systems of division of labour the caste system of 
India was one in which entry into profession was not determined by 
choice but decided by the fact of one’s birth. Those belonging to a 

32. Quoted from Dey, S. K.’s Bangla prabad^ (Bengali Provevrbs, 1st. edn. 
Ranjan Publishing House, Calcutta, 1352 B.S. 
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particular caste intermarried with the caste and thus these group ; 
become highly exclusive, bound together by all kinds of social 
ties and fenced off from all others. In a recent study in the four 
Midnapur villages P. K. Bhowmick obsen'^es that “In respect of 
hierarchial status of the castes concerned, it may be said that 
Brahman remains at the top having an esteemed social rank. Next in 
order, is the Kayastha, scribes, claiming a status just after the Brahmans 
which is more or less correlated with the Kshatriya of traditional Hindu 
social stiucture. The Sadgops claim their position after Kayasthas i.e. 
in the same alignment. The Brahmans take water and cooked food in 
ghet . but not boiled rice both from the Kayasthas and Sadgops. Next 
in Older is the Barbar or Nopil and Blacksmith or Kaniar, who belong 
to Nabasyak group with status of pure Sudra, Brahman can take water, 
fruits and uncooked food from their hands. Next come ‘unclean’ 
caste.s, who are neither despised nor esteemed, but claim some social 
status. The Jugis (Nath of Saiva Sect) belong to this group.’’” The 
ritual life of each (;aste is generally conducted by Brahmans, and varies 
a Utile in observance from each other. Hut some women of lower 
caste people who arc generally known as Jnlachul (the people from 
whom the Bi-ahman can’ot take water) when the next group is known 
as JuUhal (the people from whom the Brahman take w^ater) both may 
attend the houses of all the caste groups irrespective of Jalchnl, Jalnrlutl 
and highei' ca.stes like Brahmans, Vaidyas, Kayasthas etc. during 
deli\'cry time and cut the umbilical cords of the new born for which 
they get due reraunaration. The.se w'omen arc traiiitional ob.stericians 
and ihev work within their own circle — a definite number of house- 
hokLs which they get by inhei'itence. These women are popularly 
know n as donna. Of course, the people who are economically sound do 
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33. Bhowmick, P. K. “Four Midrifipore Villages" In the District Census Hand 
Book, Vol. II. 1961, Calcutta, 1968. 
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not miss to avail themselves of a hospital or a clinical facilities for such 
an occasion. 

It is well-known that caste, as is said above, is something other than 
class or status group. It is characterised by the following predominant 
features : 

( i ) endogamy ; 

(ii) traditional bound occupat’on ; 

(iii) hierarchal grading based on certain notion or ritual purity. 

it is a rule of the caste that every member should many within the 

caste or sub-caste.’"' Each caste again have a hereditary fixed occupa- 
tion. Many castes are known by their occupational pursuits.* Certain 
tastes are more occupationally specialised, others more occupationally 
generalized. In addition, there is often a nebulous group of occupations 
which are open to nearly castes. 

In an occupationally diversified society like ours, the greater the 
economic specialization, the greater wilt be the dependance of one 
gi'oup upon another. That caste system is an organised system to 
regulate .society on actual differences and an ideal unity is born out ol 
it. it is a systejn of interrelationship peculiar to the ‘pan-Indian 
civilization’. Equally important was the division of an .\ryan’s 
life into four ashmvins (stages) — brahmacharya, (students’ .stage) 
yorhasthya (householder’s stage) Vanaprasthu (recluse’s stage) and 
sannyaao (renunciation). It was, however, more an ideal than 
.'-I'melhing obligatory. Later, it gradually grew into Vnnio^’ or 

34. While accepting tho position that caste exclusiveness has been substantially 
reduced, it should not be overlooked that food and social taboos have not been 
nlfectod to the same degree among different castes or in the same castes in 
different areas. It should he noted hero that the “word 'caste' can be used to denote 
two sociologicaViy distinct entities. One is a group of interacting members ; the 
other is named a population, often widely dispersed, whose members are aware that 
they belong to it and thereby have speciiic kind of relationships with other people.’ 
A. C. Mayer “Caste and hocal Politics in India and Ceylon” : Unity and Diversity. 
Oxford, 1967. 

•For a belter knowledge of oastc-structure and occupation change please see 
Sankar Sen Gupta’s “Some Thoughts on Anthropological Market Studies”, Tinman 

Vol. III. No. 3, March, 1969 and the book “Occupational Mobility and Caste 
Structure in Bengal” by P. K. Bhowmick, Calcutta, Indian Publications, 1969. 

35. Varna or colour in the sense of pigment of skin or ethnic origin was 
undoubtedly a factor of primary importance in early Vedic polity. Aryan and the 
dark skinned aboriginals called dasas or dasyus. The high flown Aryans of the 
Rigveda representing probably the earliest epoch of Indo-Aryan history never forgets 
that his own colour is distinct from that of the dasas. 

We have two broad group on the basis of ethnic and at the same time 
cultural differences, in the same purusn. The Brahmana was his mouth, the 
Rajaynna was made his armour ; the Vaisya constituted his thigh ; the Sudra sprang 
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colour then into a complete Jati-division. In the former period 
the correlation between caste the occupation was not rigid but 
later stricter laws were enforced. There is evidence that in the past 
indiscrimination matting was not infrequent but later intracaste 
marriage was forbidden. In villages, due to the permanent type of 
•■settlement patterns, the villagers live in close proximity and in close 
contacts with day-to-day affairs. In this way, they develop a sort of 
social relationship among diffei'ent kin-groups and caste-gi’oups. Con- 
.‘^equently, intervillage relationship becomes indispensible in which 
almost all castes and communities lake active part and on which man- 
to-man relationship is based. This is a ca.se for relaxation of 
traditional practices. In marriage, birth, funer’al obsei-vence.s and 
or her .social gatherings this r elationship is extended to the caste mem- 
t ors of the different places.^* In this context we will al.so touch on the 

.'Uegory. The Brahman acted as the vocal organ of the com unity as chanting ; the 
Hajayana employed his strong arms in defending his country and people ; the 
tillers and traders or Vaiayas wore mainstay of society as the thighs arc of tin* 
jrunian body, the Sudras had to make large use of their feet in moving obont for a 
diir peiforniance of their plobian duties. 

Let us quota C. F. Hamaswami Aiyar who says that 

"Renascent India has to reorient its ideas with reference to the original signi- 
neaTice of Varnunhrama^ namely, that it was not originally rigid or inflexible or based 
<_ n holelv heredity. The Great Sri Krishna asserted i 

Chathurrarnyam moifa ftnshtafu 
yuna karma vihhagashah 

<For lour varnas were created by Mo according to disposition or tendency and 
Iso according to heredity apitudes). A Brahmana is not born a Brahmana, a 
Biahmana is Brahmana if he evolved within himself the "gun" of a true Brahmana, 
\lie ‘kamia' of a true Brahmana. That was the whole idea, underlying idea, of 
i^ r/ios and ashrnmafi”. 

The caste division is justified because it has been created on the basis of their 
session of three ba.sic virtues, namely ‘.safya’ ‘raja’ and 'tama’. The.^e three 
r'li' dominant and not i^xclu.^ive characUrs, and there are all sorts of permutations 
and combinations. 

Kinre we cannot determine in each individual case what the aptitudes tjf the 
individuals are, hereditary and training are used to lix the calling. 

30. M. K, Gandhi urges that the ideas of caste is the right path to social har- 
mony. He said, “J believe that caste has saved Hinduism from disintegration. But 
like every other institution it has suffered from excrescences I consider the four 
divisions alone to be fundamental, natural and essential. The innumerable suh- 
c.istos are sometimes a convenience, often a hindrance. The sooner there is fusion 
the better. The silent destruction and reconstruction of subca.stes have over gone on 
and are bound to continue. Social presure and public opinion can be trusted to 
deal with the problem. But I am certainly against any attempt at de.stroying the 
fundamental divisions. The caste .system is not based on inequality, there is no 
quejrtion of inferiority, and so far as there is any such quest ion arising, the tendency 
.should undoubtedly be checked, there appears to be no valid reason for 
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paatern of Indian family. But here it should be remembered that the 
pattern of caste in the twentieth century differ from that of the 
nineteenth or its earlier centuries. 

The cultural'’ aspect of man and society may lead one to under- 
stand aspect of caste and racial affinities. Anthropologists provide us 
with numerous facts that there are definite evidence against the concept 
that culture is created only by some “higher” races. Some racists, it 
should be remembered, make the level of cultural development upon the 
greater size of brain. They consider the “white” race to be the higher 
and the “coloured” race to be the lower. They say, higher races are 
acti\ e and play a leading role in history and civilization while the 
lower races play a subordinate roles.’* One of the most convincing 
refutations of this concept of greatej’ size of brain is the development 
of high level of culture among the ancient Egyptians. According to 
the data placed by the German anthropologist, E. Schimdt, the volume 
of Egyptian male cranium was 1.394 c.c. and that the female cranium 
1.257 c.c. which are less than the avei'age of their neighbour- 
ing peoples and this is well-known to the anthropological world. But 
these Egyptians were far greater in cultural level than that of their 
neighbours who had greater size ol bi-ain.’" This is also the case with 
the higher caste and lower caste people. In relation to race and caste 

ending tiic system because of its abuse. It lands itself easily to reformation 
(Gandhi, Young India, 1921. in N K. Bose’s Selections from Gandhi, (ed > Navajivan 
Tru.sl, 1948). 

37. One reason for studying culture is to make the unconscious conscious 
Anthropologi-sts agree that “without concrete, actual behavior, there would obviouslv 
be no F>atterns of behavior, but nevertheless the majority do persist in distinguishing 

“culture” from “behavior” Those who argue that culture constitutes a li'V.ii 

of rfjfjlitv unto itself, that i.s, those who advocate what is called a supcrorganic 
conception of culture, are convinced that man is a helpless victim of cultural forces . 
AithouKh the organic (c.g. man) is composed of inorganic elements (e.g chemicals) 
the organic i.s more than the sum of its inorganic constituents. In other words, if 
you put all the chemical constituents of man together, you don’t get man. Man, th" 
organic, depends upon the inorganic, but he is not completely reducible to inorganii 
principles. By analogy, supcrorganicists argue that culture (the superorganis) li 
more than simply a sum total of men (organic constituents). It depends upon men — 
it could not exist without them but it is allegedly not reducible to a purely organic 

basis. Culture as a level of reality operates in accordance with its own rules 

Cultural relativists insist that patterns of human behavior arc relative to individual 
cultures. Yet within any one individual culture, the anthropologist has tended 
to emphasize similarties rather than differences. Perhaps this is why the discipline 
is tailed cultural anthropology.” Alan }>>undes in “Every Man His Way” Readings in 
Cultural Anthropology, Univ. of California, Berkely, Calif., 1968. 

38. Nesturkh, M. op. cit. 

39. Ibid. 

Following is a measurements (in mm of Mohenjodaro Crania exacavated during 
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one should note that culture has nothing to do with racial features 
(jr caste position but it is determined mainly by social and economic 
factors. 

So far as India is concerned the earlier inhabitants were in the long 
run affected by the new culture of immigrants inspite of great 
differences between them. The Rigveda describes the non- Aryans as 
a dark, dwarfish, snub-nosed and ill-favoured people, reveals them also 
as Dasas (slaves) or Dasyus. But in course of time racial antagonism 
between the two subsided and intennarriage took place between l‘"ee 
Aryans and enslaved non-Aryans, though aristocrats still looked u^on 
lacial intermixture with disfavour. 

Culture is the product of intellectual capacities and mental 
tendencies and they are present in both the higher and lower caste 
people. The people who are economically sound either in the 
higher or in the lower castes get incentives and encouragements for 
iheir development when the poor class, most of whom come from the 
lower caste people, do get no patronization or incentive for developing 
themselves inspite of their endevour afte)‘ endeavour. But no doubt a 
I act that due to mass contact and better communication certain eul- 
tui'es are found to exist in some areas. We know that the eai'ly Vedic 
age ended round about 1100 B. C. The next five hundred years, which 
may be described as later Vedic period, show all-round development 
among the Aryaiis. During the period Aryan penetration of the east 
<ind south from the middle continued. Compaiatively distant terri- 

rj27-2y. This is quoted from Dr. S. S. Sarkar : — 

MeasurementB 


Skull no 

M. 27 

M. 28 

M. 32 

M. 40 

Sex 

Male 

Male 

Child 

Female 

Max. cianial length 

187 

196 

166 

180 

Max cranial bredth 

136 

134 

122 

- 

Length-breadth inxod 

72.73 

68.37 

73.49 

Auricular height 

119 

124 

124 


Basion-bregma height 

— 

— 

134 

— 

and the following is the sexual 

variation in cranial index 

where 

shows that the 

females have a higher average 

crania] index than males. 




Tape Htssar 

Harappa 


Chuhra 

Male 

70.8 

71.66 


70.66 

Female 

72.8 

72.98 


72.34 

Difference 

2.0 

1.32 


1.68 

Source : AnHeut Races 

of Baluchistan^ 

Punjab 

and Sindh ^ Bookland 


Calcutta. 1964. 
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tories such as Vasali, and Videha were brought within the Aryan pale 
and gradually Magadha and Anga, the Andhra countiy in the Godavari 
valley and the Wardha region were partially colonized whei'e there 
were non-Aryan people or mixed races. The extension of Aryan 
cultural sway was accompanied by the rise of mighty Kingdoms and 
the growth of royal power in general. Koshala, Kasi, Videha, Kuru 
and Panchal, among others reached a position of unquestioned pre- 
eminence. Complexities developed in later Vedic society. The division 
of society tended to become water-tight. Men of higher classes were 
permitted to marry women of lower orders, but social stigma seems to 
have attached to those who contracted marriage with Sudx'as. 

The rise of a number of castes on occupational basis was a note- 
worthy development and was the result of spliting up of the Vaisya and 
Sudra communities into groups. The various localised castes are found 
packed together in close compartments, and sometimes these castes in 
a particular alignment, demand a somewhat higher or same status, 
and in between them, certain amount of flexibility is always allowed. 
Tn economic sphere, the function of caste is generally non-competitive. 
In course of various interactional phases and due to closer social 
contacts, many changes are taking place, from time to time, and place 
to place. Consequently a good deal of social mobility is noticed amongst 
many groups of people or castes in attempting to raise their social 
status. 

While dealing with caste and race, language is a point. Practically, 
the language of the pcoitle of superior culture is gradually accepted by 
tiie opposite group in course of time and this we have seen in the ca.^j 
of Aryans and non-Aryans. The story of Aryan expansion indeed is not 
merely a narrative of heroic exploits ; it is in the main a story of 
extention of their culture, 'rhen there is religion. Tn this field, a"- 
indecti in several other spheres, the conquerors’ civilization owes a 
great deal to the conquered. The religious practices vary in 
different caste groups even inspite of their following one religion. 
Then there is folk religion which is secular in nature. We shall 
discuss language and religion of India in the appropriate places. 
Prior to that we shall place an outline of the family, marriage, and 
society. In the following section we will place a note about the Indian 
family which is the paradise for Indian W'omanhood. 

Family : 

The family morphology consists of house, history, number and 
generations of people in it, the education and property of the family 
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tnembers. The physiography of the famil}’- consists of social, political, 
religious and economic functioning. 

Family was the basic unit in the early Aryan society. A group of 
families formed a grama (village;. Great importance was attached to 
the increase of male population. Polygamy was not unknown but rare, 
while polyandry was non-existont. 

The traditional family system in India is joint-family. It is 
patriarchal. Hero the relation between the head of the family and 
others is marked by filial love and not by fear. He enjoys wide power 
and authority.'*" The old patriarchal family had transformed itself 
into a joint-family whose head managed the property in the interest of 
all the members of the family. There was growing tendency towards 
the disintegration of the joint-family into individual family and the 
old patriai'chal tradition was utilized to fortify the joint-family. The 
corpus of the joint-family was further strengthncd by other devices 
because tradition alone cannot keep up for long a dist integrating 
structure"" and all these have been very efficiently Ireaied by K. M. 
Kapadia in his study of marriage and family. 

A traditional Indian family is conmosed of the .father, mother, 
grand-father, grand-mother, sons, daughters, grand-sons and daughters 
etc. memb/crs of o to 4 genoration.s wheic parents’ aunts, uncles etc. 
may also reside together Widowed, divorced or otherwis'' ill-fatea 
sisters or relatives may also be the members of the joint-family. 
But owing to changes of outlook, values, economic condition and indus- 
trialisation as well as problematic factors of life, the traditional joint- 
family .system is either getting a break or taking its new form.-'^ Some 
say, it is due to the influence of western culture but facts are contrary. 
The traditional joint family is undergoing rapid changes as a metter ot 
course, and it is being replaced by a simpler structui’e viz. non-joint- 
family. 

In order to under.stand the changes in the concept of family it is 
necessary to examine the roles of dilTerent relatives in different spheres 
of social life which we will see later. Prior to that it is important to 
note that the histoiy of the joint-family unfolds one significant fact. 
It is that even when the trends towards individualism wei’e recognised 
attempts wore made to harmonize them with the interest of the joint- 
family. Indian sentiments are even today in favour of a joint-family.'** 


40 Kapadia, K. M. Marrioffc mui Familtj in India ^ Third Edition, 1966 Oxford 
University Press, Bombay. 

41. Ibid. 

42. Lakshminarayan, H. D. “Joint l«’amily in India,” Foi'klorc^ March, 1966. 

43. Ibid. 
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As a matter of fact all Hindus, who form the majority of India's popula- 
tion, do not follow the Brahminic pattern of marriage and family and 
hence family patterns of the Hindus as a whole, not only differ in 
details, but, to a certain extent, even in principle. The joint-family 
has lost its charactereslic elements to a large extent these days.*” Now, 
a man may live seperatcly or he can estabiish his own separate kitchen 
in the same house without affecting his interest in the corporancy of 
property. He may decline to join the family worship and many other 
details and yet he does not on that account lose his status as a member 
of the joint-family.^ 

The structuie of joint-family depends upon the way in which 
conflicts on economic and the ideological plains with the modern 
family are resolved. Many of the economic obligations are resisted by 
members of the joint-family. All the members of a joint-family do not 
earn, and many of those who earn not only refuse to iiool their earn- 
ings but do not accept even their responsibilities to contribute 
adequctely to family disbursements.* This brings conflicts and 
quarrels and consequently break old joint-family. These (;onllict.s anh 
quarrels are abundent in folklore which we will sec later. 

A joint-family is joint as long as member.-? of 3 to 4 generations 
live together with their wives and children under- one roof, eat food 
cooked in one hearth, hold property in common, and ha\'e common 
leligious functions. This big joint-family is being split into small 
joint or non-joint families. Tt becomes joint-family in course of time 
after the marriage of the son and the joint-family becomes non-joint 
after the split to Ixrcome joint again.-'^ Thu.s, a family may undergo 
«-hangcs without any break oi- it may br-eak into dilieient types by 
which the steam of family vanishes, h’or in.stance, a big Joint-family 
may change into eollater-al joint-family of brothers after the death ol 
paients, or it may break into smaller joint or. non-joint families. In 
the former, a family changes into a different one after the death ol 
parents without any split, in the iater, a family breaks into dilTerent 
types by split. We, therefore, cannot .say that the joint-family is 
vanishing by the death of parents. The original familv does not 
vanish but changes by the parents’ death. The son’s non-joint family 
becomes joint after .son’s marriage. In this way, the type of family 
goes on changing over years in a ‘rhythmic’ manner.* 

44. Kapadia, K. M. op. cit. 

45. Ibid. 46. Ibid. 

47. Lakiihitiinarayun, H. D. “Inner Dynamics of the Joint Family’’ Fotklor>- 
Vol. VlII, no. 11, November, 1967. 

48. Ibid. 
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It is possible to classify the joint-family in the following three 
types. First, the lineal joint-family. This is constituted by a man, his 
married son, unmarried children, married son’s children etc. The 
second type is lineal and lateral joint-family, composed of a man, his 
wife, his brothers and their wives and married children with all their 
children. We may call the third type as collateral joint-family where 
two or more brothers live together with or without the widowed 
mother. To these three types of family a fourth one may l>e added. 
That is non-joint family, which consists of a man, his wife or children 
with or without.'’" 

None of the al)ove types remains the same during the life time ol 
an individual. A joint-family changes into a non-joint family 
with the death of the parents, or to a lineal and lateral joint-family with 
the marriage of two or more .son.s. This lineal and lateral joint-family 
may change; either into collatoral joint-family by the death of parents 
or may split into many lineal joint and or non-joint families by' partition. 
’Phe non-joint family may again become lineal and lateral joint-family. 
H. I). Ijakshminarayan has ably discii.s.seil the dynamics of the Hindu 
joint-family in difTerent essays in “Folklore” and in other journals. 

The family forms may also be cla.ssified according to relative 
.stjitus of the male and that of the female. These forms arc of three 
clas.scs — (I) Matrilinoal (2) Patrilineal and (.T) Companionship.'”’ 

Then the families can be sub-divided into difTerent class groups. 
The dominant cla.s.scs of families in a capitalist society will have more 
upper-in(;omc grou])S than the lower-income group people. These 
cla.s.ses do not exist in socialist society. Their relative strength and sul>- 
grouping vaiy from one society to another. The total strength ot 
each class of the family and its sub-grouping determine the organisa- 
tion and functioning of a society, and the relative strength of different 
clas.ses of the family determines the character of the .society. 

Let us be optimistic and assume that the involved problem on 
marj'iage and family will bo solved by sypthesis. That would open a 
way to obtain energy from cla.ssle.s.s society, but there, is a limit to how 
much the aggregate capacity of classless society can grow under the 
present socio-economic-politico (jondition of the counti'y. To put the 
question in another way — ^why assume that man’s progress has to 
depend on the continual expansion of productive forces ? Perhaps 
qualitative changes will enter the picture. Not being a philosopher it 
can be said that any society whose productive forces do not improve 
in quantity as well as in <iuality is bound to be dewmed. Let us estimate 

49. ibid. 

60. ibid. 
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whether Indian society can 2Jiovide iMXHiuclive and united force taking 
her womenfolk as a model. Because now-a-days women have come out 
of closed doors to help men and take an equal share of burden of life. 
They have come to realize that they are self-reliant and are 
able to earn an honest livelihood by sweat of the l>row. Man and woman 
live the same life, have the same feelings. Each is a complement of the 
other. One cannot live without the other’s active helps. It is 
nothing but engenic fitness, because the begetting of offspring being the 
central i>urpose of marriage, “engenic fitness cannot be treated merely 
as a ‘condition’, it is the sine qua non of marriage’ said Gandhiji. And 
according to Westermark ‘marriage is rooted in family.’ 

Marriage : , 

In theory, communities restrict marriage to their own grou^r ; in 
practice, marriage is limited to even smaller groups. Castes are governed 
by their own organization of authority. In many parts of India, 
particularly in north, political and economic changes have destroyed 
the ancient manner of managing internal and local affairs among the 
castes. But where ruin has not overtaken the system there appears to 
be a greater similarity between northern and peninsular forms of 
oi’ganization in the field of material traits. 

Marriage is a very important event in the life of a woman. Matri- 
mony, in course of time, followed by maternity, and its recurrence 
makes the woman periodically helpless and absolutely deiiendent on 
her husband for sometime. Marriage, therefore, determines the fate of 
a woman to a much greater extent than it does the destiny of a man.^' 
The marriage has been cla.ssified as (i) Monogamous ; (ii) Polygamous 
and (iii) Polyandrous.« The monogamous family exists where the 
means of income are almost equally owned or equally open to males 
and females ; where main means of income belong to male only and 
where the means of iircome are sca.fce and solely belongs to male, the 
polyandrous family exists there. The second type or • polygamous 
family comes into existence for some other reasons which we will see 
later. 

It is necessary to remember here that there are eight traditional 
forms of Hindu marriage. They are: (i) the Brahman for-m (2) the 
Prajapatya form (3) the Ashram form ; (4) the Daiva form ; (5) the 


51. Altekar, A. S. The Position of 'Wowen in Hindu Ciinlizntion^ MotU&l 
Banarsldass, Delhi, 3rd cdn. 1962. 

62. Prasad, Ayodhya, The Basis of Society^ Popular Prakasan Bombay 

1967. 
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Gandharva form (6) the Asura form; (7) the Rakshasa form : and 
(8) the Paisacha form.” 

In the first form, the father of the maiden himself invites and 
receives with honour the bridegroom and gives his daughter, decking 
her with ornaments. It has been con-sidered as the best as well as 
holiest of all forms of traditional Hindu marriage. The second or the 
next form is that by which the father of the maiden while giving his 
daughter in marriage addre.sses the bridegroom with the words. 
“Perform your religious duties together with her." In the third form 
the father of the girl receives a dress and a bull with a cow from the 
bridegroom in the marriage of his daughter. This cattle pair is not 
bride-price, it is only a matter of form.” In the fourth form, while 
performing a sacrifice a father gives away his daughter to the officiating 
priest owing to the absence of the selected person. The fifth one is 
that form of marriage whore the maiden and a man who desires each 
other, meet their union. In the sixth form of marriage, a father of a 
bride takes money from the bridegroom as her jjrice. Next form is con- 
sidered where a man forcebly abducts a maiden and bounds to marry 
her. The last or the eighth form is sexual intercourse with a maiden 
during her sleep or while she is unconscious. It is the worst foim ot 
marriage according the Hindu idea.” 

The aims of Hindu marriage are said to be dharma (religion) 
pmja (progeny) and rati (pleasure). Though sex is one of the func- 
tions of marriage it is given the third place in Hindu marriage system.’^ 
Hindu marriage is a sacrament. It is considered sacred because it is 
said to be complete only on the performance of the sacred rites accom- 
pained by the sacred formulae. Hindu marriage demands of personal 
gratification and pleasures are subordinated there. The individual is 
called upon to make marriage a succeess by means of compromise and 
adjustment. The concept of marriage is a lofty one because it means 
that the husband and wife after marriage have to adjust their tastes and 
temper, their ideals and intere.sts, instead of breaking with each other 
when they find that these differ.” It thus, involves sacrifices on the 
part of the both the husband and the wife as each called upon to over- 
come to incompatibility of the other. 

53. Indradeva, Shrirama Social Philosophy of Later Snirilis^ Unpublished 
thesis submitted for Ph.D. at the University of Rajasthan in 1967 (Manuscript). 

64. ibid. 

65. ibid. 

56. Kapadla, K. M. op. cit. 

57. cR m I 

*1*1 cTSril fTfRT S.. 
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Woman has been considered weak, impure and probably a lower 
creature because of menstruation. She feels weakness during her 
period of mensturation. It is affirmed that anybody who touches her, 
will suffer similarly. Any contact with a woman during her menstrua- 
tion period is considered to polluting. Parasara says that on the first 
day of her menstruation a woman is chandali (outcaste), on the second 
day, she is brahmahatyakarini (murderer of Brahmana), on the third 
day she is rajakini (a washer woman) and on the fourth day she is 
smlhbacharini (i.e. becomes pure)^® 

The Hindu law-giver suggested that the girls would be given in 
marriage before their mensturation begins. The idea behind this law 
is probably to give a girl who is pure and holy, and by the menstura- 
tion girls get imimre, this impurity may cause some obstruction in 
obtaining desii’cd success. It is interesting to note an ancient myth 
in this connection which is available in TaUHriya SiiniJuUi (2/5/1). 
Lord Indra once slew Visvnmpa, the priest of the gods, because he 
had stealthily allowed the demons to take part in yajnd. Women 
agreed to have taken on Ihernsolves one-third of the sin of brahma- 
hatya (murder of Brahmana) in return of the blessing which enables 
them to become mothers after the mensturation period. Thus, it is 
clear from the allusion found in the verse that woman’s mcnsp.n'ation 
period is related to some sin.'^'^ The polluting effect of a woman in tliis 
stage is therefore supported and justified. 

No women can be pregnant without passing through tne inesUira- 
tion period. And it is mentioned in some ancient literalui'o that if a 
girl is not given marriage even after passing three menstruation ])eriod, 
she is free to choose her own partner in life. As long as she mansl mates 
she is not considered capable of doing domestic work or having rela- 
tions with her husband. But the mensturation taboo is not followed l)y 
a large num])cr of women of the sophisticated society in India. The 
tribal and the lower caste women of different pails break this taboo 
owing to economic reason ; so with the modern sophisticated girls, and 
working women, who engage themselves in various ty.nes of activities 
during that period. 

Despite the fact that marriage was considered to be irrevocable, 
the two partners were not regarded as being equals in their obligations 
and privileges. There are obvious discrimination made in their 
responsibility towards each other and in responsibility for sustaining 
the marriage. The ideal of paHvrata (being devoted to the husband) 
is the only duty of the wife according to Hindu idea and her main, pur- 

58. Indradeva, Shrirama, op. cit. 

59. ibid. 
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pose in life is planned accordingly.*® Naturally, then, on the death of 
the husband the wife had either to live chastely, renouncing all the 
joys of life or to follow her husband by immolating herself with his 
body in the pyre. This ideal of pativraia, propagated by the orthodox 
Hindus, is as old as Hindu religion. It gave rise to and glorified the 
practice of sati or immolation. With the passing of time the idea of 
pativrata became so deep rooted in the mind of the Hindu women that 
immolation became not only customery but a woman’s highest aspira- 
tion and this can be substantiated quoting folklore. Then it got rigid 
and many inhuman elements crept into it which we shall discuss later. 

The notoriety of the exponents of sati went so far as to distort a 
particular Stiktn of Riyvcda (10. 18. 7) and use it for their evil purpose. 
The distoration was made only of a woi’d, but it killed thousands ol 
young widows in India. In the original it runs as “Arohantu Janayo 
Yonimagre", but the propagators of sati changed it as “Arohantu 
Janayo Yoninuigne". The authorship of this mischief mainly goes to the 
name of llaghiinandan, the Hindu revivalist of tlie middle age Bengal. 
Max Muller in hi.s “Chips from a Gorman Workshop’’ Vol. IV, pp. 35 
first ixiinftd it oul. Later on R. C. Dutt and others cx|x>sed it with 
iiimmunerable proofs from diflercnt scriptures as irernicious. 

It will not he out of place tf) remember here that from 10th century 
onwni’d.s cHoils were made to prcv'ont sati but force of tradition kept 
th(' practice alive in cevtairr regions.*' ’I’he Pr’everrtion of Sati Act oi 


60 . i 

wif ^ u V3. 

61. In Bengal the custom of the sacrifice of the widow at the fiinoral of her 
hush.'itul was widely prevailing. It is Liord William Bentinck who prohibited the 
Ritti custom with tin* help of the people like Raja Ramniohnn Roy and others. The 
siipporiers of sati argued that the custom had a Vedie sanction. It was maintained 
in the funeral hymn of tlio Rlgveda that the widow.s should ascend to the funeral 
pyre of their husbands. The following is a folksong th:it is written by a support 
Raja Rammohan Roy. 

enw entij ctH w 

iiifr wat ^fa*! i 
xtal aP5l “fteta aw ; 

Jital aw ’atai i 

■atJft Jiaw c'jrtsrtwa cac« aa. 
rafrat 5iaw nrra wS Jrw® =(1 ata i 
ii 5 t, caw afH 5c*i afa, 
awi wka aa atca aat«ia i 

4 fac«i aiUvta— 

anha afsa ^fata ’ttaw cait^ Jiaaofiat aa i 
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'1829 could not erase at a single stroke the sprit that moved Hindu 
women for sati.^ This Act posed a new problem for the young widow : 
apart from depriving her of the glory and joy of sati, it meant that a 
more degrading existence became inevitable. A corollary to the Act 
was necessary in the form of opportunities for a second marriage, 
promising the start of an unattained new life. Through the efforts of 
Vidyasagar the Hindu Widow Remarriage Act was passed in 1856.*^ 
Still it was difficult for any widow even to convince of another husband 
in violation of family ideal. The cultural tradition was so great, and 


® 1 ?— 

«r«f '501 aT«t« I ( ’tt’*, ’ll ) 

Free translation : 

Listen me you all men and women. 

A burn to death on the funeral pyre of her husband 
is nothing but to kill a woman. 

To kill a human being is a cin 

and to save one from death is a noble work 

and a great work according to scripture. 

O sati, you go to funeral pyre as soon as your husband is dead 
But how many men sacrifice themselves when their wives die ? 

If the husband is dead when his wife is pregnant, 
tell me, what for the expected baby will suffer death ? 

By commiting a murder the murderer is punished with a death sentence. 

And tho.se wlio kill a W'oman burning to ashes must go to hell. 

Therefore Rammohan has made a clarion call in the Kaliyuga 
Do please como out of homo and beat the drum 
to stop the slaughtering of the womenfolk. 

Bengali quoted from S. Chakravarti’s Lokayata Bangala^ Calcutta, 1969 

62. Lord William Benlinck issued his famous regulation in December 1829, 
making sati illegal in British India. “Sati custom could not have been in much 
greater vogue in the Hindu and Muslim periods than it was in the first quarter of 
the 19th century. The fact was that the advocacy of the custom in later Smriii and 

Puranas failed to make a wide appeal to Hindu community Thus when the 

father-in-law of Narayanrao J^oshwa died, his wife, desired to follow him on the pyre. 
She was, however, dissuaded by her relations. Ahalyabai Holkar, who embodied 
the orthodox Hindu culture oi* the age, did not herself become a safi, and tried her 
best, though without success, to dissuade her daughter from becoming one." (Altckar, 
140 : 1962). 

63. From the effort of Raja Rammohan Roy for the plight of woman, her 
immolation, Prevention of Sati, Act, 1829 to the agitation started by Iswar Ch. 
Vidyasagar for widow remarriage and the Widow Remarriage Act of 1857, and the 
foundation of Bothunc School, Calcutta, in 1849, Knrve's Mahila Vidyalaya in 1907 ; 
are the landmarks for the uprising cif >vonienfolk of India. Besides, Rannade, 
Tilak, Gandhi ji and others made efforts after efforts for raising the standard of 
womenfolk of India. Organisations like National Council for Women, Indian 
Women’s Association and others arc also active in establishing equal rights and 
opportunities for all tlie citizens of India regardless of sex. 
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the desire to conform so strong, that even the lower castes which 
perinited a second marriage of the widow endeavoured to restrict it 
in an attempt to reach the cultural level of the higher castes.*^ 

It is interesting to find that even now, more than a hundred years 
after the permissive legalisation of the marriage of the widows, it is 
not regarded as normal for a widow to marry again in India. On the 
other hand polygyny which w'as so jxipular among the kulins, has got 
its natural death w'ithout any legislation. Thus, it can be suggested 
that it is not always possible to rule a society by imposing law. 

The Specifd Marriage Act of 1872 allowed a man to contract legal 
marriage with a person not belonging to his own endogmous group. 
In addition to the exacting demands made by the Act, caste sentiments 
were responsible for the fact that they availed themselves of the provi- 
sions of the Act. This is borne out by the fact that as late as 1918 
V. J. Patel failed to carry through the Central Legislative Council his 
Hindu Marriages Validity Bill to legalize intercaste marriage among 
the Hindus, although it was a permissive piece of legLslation.** It 
ox])lains why the Special Marriage Act was not enthusiastically 
responded to, even after being diverted of its exacting demands — ^the 
Special Marriage Act as amended in 1923. 

Ill 


CULTURE IN CONTACT'S 

The outstanding fact, tjf India’s socio-cultural history is that even 
in the remote past India was never isolated from other countries.*^ 
Some kind of contact was always maintained over thousands of years. 
But India’s cultural development took a new turn after her contact 
with the western w’orld. This contact has brought about a progres- 
sively accentuated reoiganization t)f the produc-tive arrangements. It 
has changed the outlook, behaviour and cultural patterns of the Indian 
men and women. 

In accordance with general conception and constant influence of 
.social, economic, and natural factors, social historians are trying again 

64. Kapjidia. K. M. op. cit. 

65. ibid. It may be pointed out hero that during the intcrcastc marriage 
between Parstii and Hindu communitios— Firoz Gandhi and Indira Nehru (our Prime 
Minister) - strong controversies arose. It was Mahatma Gandhi who mediated and 
settled things right and said “It would have been cruelty to rcfu.se consent to this 
engagement. As times advances such unions are bound to multiply with benefit to 
society” and it has become a reality now. {Harijan^ 8. 3. 1942). 

66. Majumdar, R. C. op. cit. 
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and again to find out facts for socio-cultural history of the country 
identifying and reidentifying their data from diverse view-points and 
researches in order to trace out an unbiased history. But historians 
are in no sense a free man. Of the past they could know only so much 
as the past is willing to vield off to them. Thus, all-round attempts, 
are being made by India’s historians, anthropologists, archaeologists, 
sociologists and folklorologists to gather as much facts and data as 
possible from their respective fields and disciplines to build up a true 
history of India’s past and present. 

It is well-known that the history of India is the history of con- 
gruity and cohesion from Vcdic period to Buddhist period. The 
history of contemporary India is more complicated than what was in 
the earlier periods. 

Keeping in view all what have been said so long we will endeavour 
to study Indian women. It has been rightly said by a great many 
scholars of the world that the best way to judge the position of a nation 
is to find out the status of women of the respective country. The pur- 
pose of the present study is to know the position and status of the 
womenfolk, the power and the prestige they enjoy in their life- 
cycle, socio-economic-cultural-religious and political activities. It also 
touches such things as to how they face the problems and conflicts that 
are associated with them from birth to death. The problems involved 
are numerous and complicated, which can be studied from various 
disciplines. The present volume is an attempt to study them as an 
individual as well as members of the different families in terms of 
groups, subgroups and groupings. 

Groups and groupings work within the frame work of culture 
In sociological study of culture starting point is Rice and River 
valley civilization. The present study, that is nearer to socio-historical 
group of discipline, has been processed in such a way that a correct 
picture of Indian womenhood may be had on the alx)ve line. Thus 
we have taken folklore as a tool to determine the position of 
women in different cultural settings. Before we proceed to in our 
detailed study of womanhood in general, few points regarding the social 
evolution of the position of woman vis-a-vis ‘family’ must be 
enumerated in addition to what have already been said earlier. 

The original meaning of the word “family” (familia) is not that 
compound of sentimentality and domestic strife which forms the ideal 
of the present-day philistine ; among the Romans it did not at first even 
refer to the married pair and their children, but only to the slaves, 

67. Majumdar, H. T. The Grammar of Sociology, Asia Pub. House, Bombay. 
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Famulus means domestic slave, and familia is the total number of 
slaves belonging to one man. As late as the time of Gains, the 
familia, id est patrimordum (The family, i.e. the patrimony, the 
inheritence) was bequeathed by will. The term was invented by the 
Romans to denote a new social organism, whose head ruled over wife 
and children and a number of slaves, and was invested under Roman 
paternal power with rights of life and death over them all. 

So Karl Marx said, “The motlern family contains in germ not only 
slavery (servitus), but also serfdom, since from the beginning it is 
related to agricultural services. It contains in miniature all the 
contradictions which later extend throughout society and its state.” 

The pairing family itself too weak and unstable to make an 
independent household necessary or even desirable, in no wise destroys 
the communistic household inherited from earlier times. Communistic 
housekeeping, however, means the supremacy of women in the house ; 
just as the exclusive recognition of the female parent, owing to the 
impossibility of recognising the male parents with certainty, means 
that the women, i.e. the mothers are held in high respect. One of the 
most absured notions taken over from eighteenth-century enlightment 
in Europe is that in the beginning of society woman was the slave of 
man. Among all savages and all barbarians of the lower and middle 
stages, and to a certain extent of the upper stage also, the position of 
women is not only free, but honourable.* 

“The overthow of mother-right was the world historical defeat of 
the female sex. The man took command in the home also ; the woman 
was degraded and reduced to servitude, she became the slave of his 
lust and a more instrument for the production of children. This 
degraded position of the women, especially conspicuous among the 
Greeks of the heroic and still more of the classical age, has gradually 
been palliated and glozed oven and sometimes clothed in a milder from, 
in no sense has it been abolished. The establishment of the exclusive 
supremacy of the man shows its effects first in the patriarchal family, 
which now emerges as an intei'mediatc form.”** 

As regards the legal equality of husband and wife in marriage, 
the position is no better. The legal ineriuality of the two partners, 
bequeathed to us fi’om earlier social conditions, is not the cause but the 
effect of the economic oppression of the women. In the old communis- 

*For details vide Lewis H. Morgan, Ancient Society, or Researches in the 
Lines of Human Progress from Savagery, through Barbarism to Civilisation, London, 
Macmillan & Co. 1877— Evidences of Ashur Wright, many years missionary among 
the Iroquois Senecas. 

♦•P. Engels — Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State, Bombay, 

1944. 
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tic household which comprised many couples and their children, the 
task entrusted to the women of managing the household was as much 
a public and socially necessary industry as the procuring of food by 
the men. With the patriarchal family, and still more with the single 
monogamous family, a change came. Household management lost its 
public character. It no longer concerned society. It became a private 
service ; the wife became the head servant, excluded from all parti- 
cipation in social production. Not until the corning of modern large- 
scale industry was the road to social production opened to her agi'dn and 
then only to the proletarian wife. But it was opened in .such a manner 
that, if she carries out her duties in the private service of her family, 
she remains excluded from public production and unable to earn ; and 
if she wants to take part in public production and (jai’n independently, 
she cannot carry out family duties. And the wife’s ixjsition in the 
factory is the position of wives in all branches of busine.ss right up l<r 
medicine and the law. The modern individual family is founded on 
the open or concealed domestic slavery of the wife, and modern society 
is a mass composed of these individual families as molecules. In the 
great majority of cases today, at least in the possessing classes, the 
husband is obliged to earn a living and support his family, and that in 
itself gives him a ixrsition of supremacy without any need foi’ special 
legal titles and privileges. So F. Engels’ commented, “Within the 
family he is the bourgeois and the wife represents the proletariate.” 

The division of labour within the family had regulated the division 
of property between the man and the woman ; that division of labour 
had remained the same ; and yet it now turned the previous domestic 

relation upside down, simply because the division of labour outsitle 
the family had changed. The same cause which had ensured to the 
woman her previous supremacy in the house — that her activity was 
confined to domestic labour — this same cau.se now ensured the man’s 
supremacy in the house ; the domestic labour of the woman no longer 
counted beside the acquisition of the necessities of life by the man ; the 
latter was everything, the former an unimportant extra. We can ali’cady 
.see from this that to emancipate woman and make her the equal of the 
man is and remaining an impossibility so long as the woman is shut out 
from social productive labour and restricted to private domestic labour. 
The emancipation of woman will only be possible when woman can take 
part in production on a large, social scale, and domestic work no longer 

claims anything but an insignilicant amout of her time. And only 
now has that become possible through modern large scale industiy, 
which does not merely permit of the employment of female labour over 
a wide range, but positively demands it, while it also tends towards 
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oiKjing private domestic labour by changing it more and more into a 
public industry. But it is said by Mahatma Gandhi that it is degrading 
both for man and woman that woman should be called upon or induced 
to forsake the hearth and shoulder the rifle for the protection of the 
hearth ; it is a reversion to barbarity and the beginning of the end. 
Women workers should enrol women as voters, impart in them practical 
education, teach them to thin independently to release them from 
chain of castes which will compel man to realize woman's strength 
and capacity. 

Jn a broad sense, it may be affirmed that the revolutionary changes 
in our industrial methods of production and in our transportation and 
conimunication systems have tended to affect the patterns of i)opulation 
cfuicentralio)! as well the patterns of social relationships owing to 
increase of the impulation and changes in social structure.'’*’ For 
iiKstance, the presence of Muslims in large numbers and in a dominciit 
position (as rulers) in northern India for a number of years has had 
the effect of weakening certain Hindu social customs and rituals. 
Then, there came religious movements as that of the Vaishnavism. It 
has a great effect on the life and living of the people.*’’* Again, there 
has been another change in society after the partition of Bengal. With 
the partition of Bengal the whole structure of Bengalee society was 
rocked to its very foundation. The inter-mixture of different cultural 
traits of the Hindus of the eastern and western parts of Bengal as well 
as \^'i(h different peoples of India have created a new social problem.™ 
( Continued ) 

OS. Singer, Milton. (Guo«t e(Utor> Traditional India ; Sti'ucture and Change, 
Juiiriial of Amorie-an I^’olklore, Vol. 71, No. 281. July-Sopt., 1958 (special volume). 

09. There arc more than a dozen Vai.shnava Upanishadas. It was in tho 
period from 10th century up to the 17th century that many Vaiahnava worlcjs were 
protiuet'd. The Vaishnavas regard the Pancharatra litciature as almost equal to 
the Vodns. One of the most influential Vaishnava cults was founded by Vallabh- 
Mi harya in the 15th century. Later, there aiose the Chaitanya movement. Chaitanya, 
the great Vaishnava ta<!her of the 15th century, transformed the Vaishnava faith and 
(':< tended his influence in most p«arts of Northern India. 

70. Basu M. N. in a paper on the ‘*l^resent Trend of Human Life in Modem 
World” says — a society is made up of two factors — an aggregate of individuals and 
a permanent organisation of their action and interaction. Thus every society 
cri'ales its own type of p(?r 3 onality by its way of bringing up children in the family 
by it.s system of education, by its effective values. Since economic organisation is 
bjsod on continuous and ever increasing consumption, contemporary man is 
encouraged to be com sumption-crazy. Economic change indicate profound effects 
on social change. The effect of new economic order upon the social life is evident 
in modern social life. A change must take place in all sphere simultaneously — in 
the economic, political social and the spiritual. Man is a product of circumstances 
but circumstances are also his product. (Lecture delivered at the Anthropological 
Society. Calcutta). 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tt a pleasure to announce that the next AU-lndia Folklore 
Conference under the ausjnces of the Indian Folklore Society will 
be held at Calcutta in the last week of December, 1909. The Conference 
will be followed by an exhibition of Ixmks and journals of folklore and 
its allied subjects together with folk arts and crafts objects. It will 
also bo enriched with folk cultural shows. Besides the Open and 
Concluding Sessions, the Conference will have the following scctit)ns : — 
(il Folk Literature and Tribal Study. In this section such 
papers and discussions will get priority that would concern 
country’s unity than diversity ; 

(ii) Folk Arts and Crafts. In this section papois and disi-us- 
sion on the applied side of folk art and craft will be 
appreciated ; 

(iii) Folksong and Dance. In this scedion papers and discus- 
sions will be dircctc-d to different aspects of protest songs — 
social and political protest. 

All these sections will be presided over by the competent scholar.s 
where delegates will read selected papers. The last date of receiving 
papers (with abstracts within 200- 250 words) is Nov. 30, 1909. The 
approach and methods of folklore study, problems of documentation of 
folklore will also be examined by the specialists. The po.ssibility of 
developing and improving the rc.search conditions too will bo considered 
and recommendations will be made for better and effcxitive studies. 

Rcceiption Committee Membership fee : . . Rs. 25/ 

Delegate fee (local) . . . . Rs. 12/ 

Delagatc fee (outside) .. .. Rs. 25/ 

(including fooding & lodging for .3-day.s) 

Papers may be presented or sent to the Committee. All i)articii)anls 
including those who intend to attend personally, are renuested to for- 
ward their manuscripts to the office with the above mentioned period. 
The participants who intend to attend to the conference or in the 
sectional meetings arc requested to let the committee know of that by 
October 15, 19G9 so that necessary accommodations may be made in 
due time. For further details please write to 
The General Secretary, 

Indian Folklore Society, 

3, British Indian St., Calcutta-1 (India). 



The 28th International Congress of Orientalists will be held at the 
Australian National University, Canberra, A. C. T., from 6th to 12th 
January 1071. All scholars of the language, histoxy literature and 
culture' of Asia are welcome. 

Enquiries should be addressed to : 

The Secretary -General, 

2S International Congress of Oi'ientalisls, 

Australian National University Post OfTice 

via Canberra City A. C. T. 2601, Australia. 

« 4s H: « 

We mourn the death of Di‘. Muhammad Sahidullha, the President 
of the Asiatic Society of Pakistan, Dacca on July 13 at the age 84. He 
was akso a member of the Advisory Board of this journal for a long 
time. 

Di’. Sahidullaha (,188.')-1069) was regarded as one of India’s foi’e- 
niost authoiities of Indian languistics and folklore and indological 
studies. He was also a great patron of Bengali language and litera- 
luie. He had obtained his M.A. in 1912 iiom the University of 
Calcutta in Comparative Philology with honoures in Sanskrit and 
1). Lit. Irom University de Paiies for his thesis "Les chants mystiques 
(lurs dc KnnJia cl Saraha’. 

Dr. Sahiduiliia joined in the Dacca University in 1921 and worked 
there upto 1944 where he devoted full time to research and teach- 
ing. lie was connected w'ith a number of learned associations of his 
country and abroad. In a future issue of this journal we will publish 
a fullength life-sketch of his 

V 4« sH 4* sK 

Midnapur Sanski'iti Parishad has just published a Bengali book 
which is entitled as “Samasamayik Narayangarh” by Kedarnath 
Pahari. The cost of the book 4.00 only. The foreword of the book is 
written by Dr. P. K. Bhowmick which i.s divided into 5 chapters, viz. 
geographical and political condition of the place ; ancient legends and 
t radition, social aixd political movement ; fairs, festivals, worships and 
education ; and contemporary alTairs etc. 

4c 4i 4s 

Dr. P. K. Bhowmick’s “Occupational mobility and Caste Structure 
in Bengal — Study in rural mai’ket” Us. 15.00 ; Nandagopal Sengupta’s 
“A Book of Bengali Verse — from 10th to 20th century’’, Rs. 15.00 and 
Prof. Sunil Chakra varty’s “Lokayata Bangla’’ (In Beiigali, Folklore 
Study it Bengal) Rs. 8.00 have just published. Available at Indian 
Publications, 3, Bxitish Indian St, Calcutta-1. 
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BOOK-REVIEW 


1 Afc>(. HIMHAN^GER PUJA-PARBAN-0-ME3LA <Tn Bengali, The Fairs and Fcslivals 
ot West Bengal), 2nd part, Kditor : Aaok Mitra, Information and compilation : Arun 
K. Ray Supervision : Sukurnar Sinha, Census of India 1961, Vol. 16, part 7-B. Publi- 
cation Divisions. Delhi (1968). pp 732-fl6 maps, H 60 photos. 

"J’his is the second of a scries of four volumes that contains many 
valuable informations and data. It lists details of the fairs and festi- 
vals of the districts of Murshidabad, in pp 1-221, Nadia, in pp 223- 
402, Howrah, in pp 403-&12 & Hooghly in pp 513-085 together with 
appendices etc. It represents a corpus arranged according to localities 
of the above districts and prefectures which is somewhat an introduc- 
toiy and descriptive character being collection of materials for a future 
study. 

However interesting the future study may undoubtedly be, it is 
necessary to point out that the volume under review presents a great 
wealth of facts and insights and we have at our disposal a very well 
documented collection which may be used for more than one purpose. 

h'irst, it contains description of the villages, then description of the 
festivals along with the description of fairs etc. which may reflect more 
or less developed state of socio-folkloiulogical excavations but there 
cannot be any doubt cither that the editor and compiler presented us 
with one of the keys to the understanding of the socio-cultural history 
of the State. 

Secondly, there is an • unnecessary cleif between scholars interested 
in socio-cultural history or tratlitional thought in general and those 
studying the local legends etc. It is a rich source for any study of 
common ideas and if some of the ideas have already been studied, the 
details were widely scattered in various places without inspiring 
naturally Ixith the group of scholars and enthusiasts. 

The practical value of the book is still much enhanced by its very 
lucid language, by c;lcar presentation, and last but not least, by pains- 
taking accuracy. Eventhough, the reviewer believes that some repeti- 
tions could have been avoided and the editing could have been 
intelligible. But inspite of this causal remark, I do not feel the usaul 
necessity to stress, the book under review is an excellent one, since its 
value is obvious and undoubted. It is a welcome handbook and let us 
hope that we shall not wait too long for other volumes of this series. 
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S. L. SRIVASTAVA 


JIUTIA FESTIVAL: A RECONSIDERATION OF THE 
CONCEPT OF ‘‘GENERALIZATION'' 


In tins npapor alloinpt !>a.s been made in examine tin* validity nC the 
(•nne(‘pt of “(lerieralizatioii” on the basis Jiiilia festival obser\ed in 
villaf»e Bari{^ann of (iorakbpur Dislriet (eastern U. IM and the fact 
present<‘d in Sanskrilie literature,' and j^nveii by various scholars. 


Morris E. Oplor Itas tried lo coin two terms •(jcneralizalion’ and 
*I\irlieularizalion' on tlie basis oi* calendaric leslivals. Regarding? 
*gi‘n(‘ralizalion’ he writes that in it the progression is from the specific lo 
the more eoniprehensiv(\ In it we start with Ihe immediate, the personal, 
lh(» pn‘senl and inovt* loward the timeless, ihe inclusive, the abstract.' 
In order lo support his statement he has given the exani|)le oi‘ Jiutin 
festival. He writes, ’’Jiulia otjviously has its impetus in the individual 
inoltier's concern for the well-being of her son, and this p(‘rsonal interest 

is never entirely erased in the course of the rite Nevertheless, in 

allemj)ling to attain her goal, she moves far loward the merging of her 
need and her protective devices with those of others. She joins with the 
other women to go lo worship at a sacred spot where one Brahman 

serves all who are there The ceremony lias as its prime obj(*ctive the 

placing of all the sons of all the women involved under the protection of 

Jiul Baba Jiulia may have its psychological roots in the personal 

anxiety felt by the individual motljer for her son, but through a process 
<if generalization it has become a standard ritual means by which the 
whole community acts lo safeguard its sons and to place them under the 
divine protection of a God who is the abstract essence of life itself”^ 

II 

The festival of Jiutia falls on the 8th day of the dark-half of Kuar. 
Regarding this festival Morris E. Opler ivrites. “The name of the festival 




and necklace is connected with Ihe word for life (Jiu) and on this occasion 
Jiut Baba, a personification of life itself, is honoured and specially 
blesses male particularly sons of the family”^. Only the women with a 
son (sons) fast on this day and participate in the rites of this festival. 
They do not take even water during their fast of 24 hours. In the evening 
of this day they walk in a gnnip to a tank at the outskirt of the village. 
Each carries a nietal plate containing wet grams, satanja (grains of seven 
varieties), vermilion and Jiutia (necklace made of threads). After taking 
hath in the lank they place the gram, vermilion and the Jiutia under a 
wild plant known as Barinr representing god Jiiitbandhan. Then they 
worship Jiutbandhan Maharaj while requesting him to protect their sons, 
and embrace the plant while uttering, “O Ariar O Bariar ! My son may 
come beating others but not being beaten himself. O Ariar O Bariar !Tell 
Sita my regards”. Afterwards all sit there to h<‘ar stories related to this 
festival. At the end of each story every woman says, “() Jiutbandhan 
Maharaj as you have h(‘lped her so help others”. After the completion 
of the story-telling they fasten the Jiutia round thedr neck and return 
home to take rest during Ihe night. Next day early in the morning Bakhir 
and Puri with pulse inside are pre[)ared and offered first to Ihe female 
ancestors of Ihe house and then to other members of the family. Unlike* 
Ihe case observed by Opier in a north Indian village, in Barigaon no 
Brahman ever officiates throughout the whole rites of this festival. 

Ill 

This festival is also kn(»wn as Jivit Ihitrikastami or Jivit Piitrika 
V'rata. According to P, \'. Kane this festival is celebrated to worship 
Jimutvahan, s()n of King Salivahana, by wH>men for securing .sons and 
Saubliagya (blessed wofe-lio(Kl) Regarding Salivahan Miss Karunakana 
(kipta WTites, “As Dr. II. C, Hay Chaudhiiri has pointed out, the Dvatrims- 
utputtalika represents vSalivahan, the mythological representative of the 
Satvahana dynasty, as of mixed Brahmana and Naga origin (PIIAI, p. 
280)”.'’ According to Kathasaritasagar® and Nagananda play,^ Jimut- 
vahan, son of Jimutketu was a king of Vidyadharas,*^ who offered his life 
in place of a young .serpent Shankhchuda, who w^as by virtue of an agree- 
ment to be offered to (iaruda as his daily meal. When Garuda came to 
know^ this fact he was very much induced by the generous and touching 
behaviour of Jimutvahan and decided to give up his practice of devouring 
serpents®. Tht*n Garuda bringing nector from Vaikuntha sprinkled over 
Jimutvahan and he restored to life wdth no mark of injury. When asked 
by Garuda for boon, Jimutvahan requested him to return life to all the 
snakes whom he had eaten before and whose bones only remained. 
Thereupon Garuda said, ''so it be”. Then all the snakes who had been 
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eaten by Garuda and whose bones alone remained rose up unwounded 
and restored to life by the nector of Garuda's boon*®. 

While discussing Jiutia festival Opler has mentioned about Jiut Baba, 
who according to him, is identified by many villagers and Lord Siva. 
But while collecting data for this study no respondent has tried to 
identify Jiutbandhan Maharaj with Lord Siva. Instead, the fast observ- 
ing women say that he is not a synonym of any god, but he himself is 
an individual god. Again the description of Jimulvahan given in Sanskri- 
tic scriptures, the views of the people regarding Jiutbandhan Maharaj 
and the practical aspects of Jiutia festival observed in Barigaon enable 
us to say that Jimiitvahan and Jiutbandhan are synoymn and both 
represents th(i name of one single god. Phonetically also the word 
Jiniutvahan may take the form of Jiutbandhan. 

N. M. Pen/.er writes that on the basis of a ]>aper on the Nagas, C. F. 
f)ldham points out that in most of the temples dedicated to Vasuki (king 
of the snakes, often mentioned in the ocean), or Basdeo, in the Chenab 
valley there is, besides the figure of the Naga Raja, representation of his 
Vezier, who is called Jimutvahan. Legend says that Basdeo was engaged 
in war with Gariida, and that, on one occasion, the Naga chief was sur- 
rounded by the en(‘my and had a narrow (‘scape. In fact, he was saved 
only by the devotion of his minister, who gave his own life to save that 
of his master. This j>robably means that Jimutvahan was killed in 
(overing the retreat of the Raja. Basd(H) escaped to the Kailas Kund, a 
mountain lake some 1;L000" level above the s(*a, Indween the Chenab and 
Ravi Valley. M(‘antirne, an army was raised b}'^ which (laruda was 
d(*feated. The Naga Raja, in his gratitude, ordered that in future 
Jimutvahan should be worshipped in the same temple with himself.'* 

Worship of Jimutvahan along with the Nag Raj is substantiated by 
other sources also. P. Acharya has written that the canopy of the 
Anantesvara temple consists of seven snake-hoods and there are two 

\'idyadharis on back slab beyond the hood At both (‘iids middle of 

the trifoliate arch a Rahumukha is carved and on (‘ach side of the 
Hahumukha there is one female figure riding on the Hying Vidyadhara, 
a mal(‘ figure. At the two Makara (corcodile) has(‘s of the arch there an‘ 
two images of (iaruda.**- This statement shows that in the t(‘mple of 
.Anantesvara Vidyadharas are also repn‘seiit(‘d. Jinuituvahan was the 
king of Vidyadharas. Thus the likelihood is that the Vidyadharas in the 
temple of Anantesvara are the rc‘presentation of Jimutvahana. 

IV 

The facts given above* show that Jimutvahan has sacrificed his life 
to protect wSankhchuda and the Nag Raj. He is worshiped along with 
Nag Raj and represented in the temple of Anantesvara. The dcscrip- 
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lion of the Jiulia festival observed in Barigaon show that women with 
son (sons) worship Jiutbandhan Maharaj (Jimutvahan) with the request 
to prot(*cl their sons and to bless them to be brave so that they may come 
home beatinf? others but not being beaten themselves. The rites of 
Jiutia festival in Barigaon correspond to the mythological story of 
Jimutvahan and Sankhchuda. The congregation of mothers at the out- 
skirl of the village near a lank to worship Jiutbandhan represent the con- 
gregation of all those snake mothers, who had heard that their sons have 
been revived because of Jimutvahan, at that place where Garuda used 
to get his food of snakes, to worship Jimutvahan and to bring back their 
levived sons. At the end of the worship of Jiutbandhan the fastening of 
Jiulia by the fasting women round their neck and coming back to home 
rej)res(‘nt the snake-mothers’ clinging their revived sons to their neck and 
coming back to home. Thi\sc facts do not present any possibility to 
assume that the festival of Jiutia has its root in the personal anxiety fell 
by the individual mother for her son which through a process of ginc'- 
ralization has become a standard ritual means by whicli the wholc‘ com- 
munity acts to safeguard its sons and to ])lace them under Ihe divine 
protection of a God who is tin* essence of life ilscJf. Instead they |)re- 
senl the possibility to assume that this festival has its root in Ihe collec 
tive consciousness of the women who reven^nlly felt to worship 
Jimutvahan with this view that he might j)rotect their sons as h(* has 
protected Sankhachuda, the only son of his panfuls, and the sp(*cies of 
\agas. Thus the theory of Opler behind tin* conc(‘pl of '(icneralizalion’ 
does not seem to be valid. 

This tlieory may be nd'uted on other ground also, .\ccording to him 
Jiulia obviously has its impetus in the indi\idual mother’s concern for 
the. wellbeing of lu^r son c»r sons. But Ibis f('sfi\al is spread only in a 
particular area, i.<‘., in ea.slern T. V. The an\i»*ly of all Mu* mothers for 
Mie w<'llbeing of llu'ir son *»r sons is universal, then why it is not observed 
in other parts of India ? J'his point has Im ^mi ignored by Opler while 
discussing Ihe concept of ‘(Jeneralizalioir. llis tluM»ry |)oints out that the 
festival of Jiutia is originate<l on the basis of some rational views. I'he 
anxiety of a particular mollier for tlu‘ well being of her son or sons <lir 
ected her thought to collec I otlu*r mollu*rs and ac c'ompanying with them 
lo A\(»rship a God wh(» is the absirac-t e.ssence of life in itself, which 
through a process of generalization has bcTonie a standard ritual means 
by which the whole community acts to safeguard its sons. In reality this 
theory is based only on one aspect i.e., psychological, while ignoring 
other aspects such as mythological and historical. 
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s. K. AHUJA 


ANTIQUITY OF NUPTIALS 


Tho institution of marriage is as old as the history of mankind. The 
stabilizing etfect that the wedlock has had in shaping man's social destiny 
can at no time be over emphasised. It, in fact, may aptly be described 
as a very important social milestone in man’s gregarious life. Today man 
gives little, il any, thought to the processes through which this institution, 
or better, custom, has passed and crystallized in its present form. It is, 
lor instance, shocking for many of us to know that capture by force was 
the cardinal means of acquiring a companion that the primitive man 
ado]>ted. Even the civilized world of as recent times as the beginning 
ol the sixteenth century was shadowed by this odious custom. It indeed 
is an intellectually rewarding exercise to delve into the history of marriage. 

Capture of women, along with looting and arson, appears to have been 
an appendage of the warring instinct of primitive man who perhaps was 
obliged to wage wars in the interest of survival. And, perhaps, the theory 
of the survival of the fittest, in its physical ramifications, proved itself in 
the world of the hoary man. From the belief that the captured women 
were the spoils of war and prizes of men’s valour -often subjecting them 
to a life of slavery and promiscuit}^ — slow evolutionary process of n^cognis- 
ing the captured woman as a companion and wife took shape. IVaditions 
really die hard and even t(» this day certain tribes in the inaccessible 
recess(*s of African jungles observe the e.ssentials of this system, and even 
some of the m(»re refined African .societies stage mock captures which are 
inseparable from the ceremonies of marraige among them. 

Rich heiresses in England in the early 16 th century often risked 
themselves being captured and thus forced to marry against their will. 
Armed e.scorts trailed the rich beauties of France, Italy and Ireland to 
toil ailempts <»f adbuction. 'Fhe custom waned imperceptably in Europe 
and instances of its sporadic occurraiices are to be found right up to the 
ycsler-century. No country of our globe, it is authoritatively claimed, 
has been exception to the operation of this custom. The Bible which 
portrays the life and custom of the ancient people, cites numerous 
instances of the practice of ff)rcible .seizures of women and virgins by 
invading warriors who later on granted them the status of wifehood. 

V’ariations of the theme of marriage by force were in evidence of the 
social structure of almost all the countries of the world. From the abode 
of the primitive man in Africa and Australia io the sophisticated and 



cultured man in England, the custom has held sway. Ample evidence is 
available to show that the custom was practised once upon a time by the 
Muria Gonds and a certain section of population in Tibet. The custom 
would appear to have ancient moorings in India. The Code of Manii 
explicitly permits forcible marriage to the warrior race, Kshtriyas. This 
.system was also characterised as 'Rakshasa’ inode of marriage. 

Some historically acceptable traces of tin? custom in relation to India 
are to be found in tlie epi.sode of Frithviraj’s capture of Sanjukta. The 
event suggests that not only was the custoni prevalent in India, it also 
bad the royal sanction, having been followed by the ruling class. What 
is patronised by the royally may obviously be taken as an accepted 
procedure by the commonalty. 

The forms that the custom took are as nunn'rous as they are 
fascinating. lUishmen of Australia pounced on unwary girls as on a 
beast of prey, dragging them to jungle clearing and conferring on her 
th(‘ status of wifehood in the presence of the village folk. Likewise, 
certain tribals of Cille followed an identical pattern, taking, a\vay the 
bride forcefully while groom's people negotiated terms with girl’s family. 

While in the beginning, the groom’s party may have been facing stiff, 
])raclical resistence from the bride’s peo|)Ie, often resulting in serious 
|)hysical injury, the jiractice gained implied recognition and ultimately only 
mock resistence was offered. Shouting, browd)ealing, imitative* fight 
actions, steadily replaced the original .scene. 

Marriage by Elopement 

Marriage by elopme^nl was, as at present, a convenient device of 
young lovers to frustrate the designs of parental obstruction. After the 
wrath of the parents had cooled down, the couple often return to obtain 
their ble.s.sings. In an African community, the couple who go to live in a 
forest after elopment, return to their .settlement only when a child is born 
of their union. Many a youngman of various ethnic group of different 
castes in India settle up with their paramours in far aw^ay villages and 
return to their native place after years. A rather trying ordeal has to 
be gone through by the eloping couples of Chittagong (East Pakistan) 
areas as they must successfully run away four times before they are 
socially recognised as husband and wife. 

The bought wife 

The concept of marriage by purchase has had as deeply entrenched 
roots as marriage by capture. The cult of slavery was perhaps the fac- 
tor most responsible for its thriving. The beauty of the bought female 
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slave may have so turned the head of the purchaser that he may have 
assigned her a special position. And from them on, it was a matter of 
evolution. Apart from this, ^^arcity of female population and greed on 
Ihe part of parents of the beautiful maidens appear to be plausible con- 
.^iderations in this regard. The price pair for acquiring a wife has 
varied from foodsliiri's lo a hundred cattle heads among the primitive 
aborigiiu's oT Africt. At oiu* lime, in Mecca, a virgin cost anything from 
fifty to three hundred and fifty dollars worth. Among Muslims the cus- 
tom of paying a consideralion to the father of Ihe bride is stilt prevalent. 

Perhaps the wife became the bought slave of Ihe liusband as evi- 
dence shows that in England the wife fell at husband's feet, kissing them, 
in the same fashion as any Hindu wife recjuireil lo do not so long ago. 
Some form of this Hindu < ustom was followed in Hussia and France loo. 
In the latter country, an ingenuous alternative was devised which obliged 
the wife to bow down before the husband for ndrieving the wedding 
ring that was deliberately thrown at or near his feel. 

The system of hire inirchase may seem to us as the offshoot of con- 
temporary economic activity ; y(‘l it was cxl(*nsively made use of by lh(‘ 
iiiicienl peoples in the context of inarriag(‘ by purchase. Youngmen were 
<‘ncouraged to make payment to the girl's parents by instalments. As 
soon as more than half of the total paxnienl had been maile, Ihe l)oy was 
permittee! to associates with the girl and eve^i alle)weel to ce)nsuinmale 
marriage. In cerlain case's the be)y was alle)wed to work as a laJ>ourer 
for a stipulated perioel on the farm properly of his future in-laws so that 
lie ee>uld pay his way out lo marrying the damsel of his fancy. This cus 
tom hael been in common veigue in certain ])arls of Assam, ha\ing been 
assodue)usly Ibllowe'd by semie tribal clans. The would-be» groom made 
a gift e)f cheiice liquor te) the* parents of the girl and mooted the sugges- 
tion e)f marrying the daughter. If the preipeisiliem was acceptable*, the- 
be>y was engaged as a farm hand for three seasons, but was free* te) claim 
Ihe girl after one season ; nonetheless he was obliged lo work eiut for the 
full contracted period. 

The institution of marriage has been no exception lo the pre)ce*ss eif 
evolution towards refinement and excedlencc. The courtship, the 
marriage in a Registry Office, Ihe simple form of Church marriage, the 
elaborate rituals of Hindu and Oriental marriages, are all the products 
of genius of man’s quest for the best. Many a person would perhaps 
be willing lo accept the mode of marriage by capture, were it to guar- 
antee peace and conjugal harmony. One can, at best sing reminiscently 
with Alexander Pope (with apology) that— 

“For forms of marriage let fools contest, 

Whatever is adjusted best is best.” 
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SOCIO-CULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS OF THE 
PEOPLE OF INDIA WITH SPECIAI. REFERENCE 
TO WOMEN 

(Continued from previous issue) 

Society 

Before we discuss the structure of Indian women we will also say 
a few words about human society. It is Hegel who analysed progress 
into three stages which he called Thesis, Antithesis, and Synthesis. 
Applying this idea to educational theory, A. N. Whitehead adopted the 
term.«. Stage of Romance, Stage of I’recision, and Stage of Gener alization, 
.lules Henry has stres.sed the need of reviewing the traditional concepts. 
Outstanding among the concept, s, is the concept of “culture”, which he 
defines as “the individual’s or group’s acquired respon.se ‘sy.stems’. 
'I'he definition of culture in terms of acquired chai’acteiistics, leads us 
back to Boas’s original conception of changes in mental function under 
the infiuence of domestication. It is the domestication of Homo 
sapiens that brings it about, that man has an enormous rrurnber of 
r’esponse system that are not genetically determined”.^' How and why 
man and the anthroixrid are branched off, and when, are among the 
my.sterie.s of nature. It is man who has been engaged in de.scribing 
himself and his activities, ever since he achieved cognition and the 
ability to communicate. Broadly speakirrg, man has passed from the 
food gathering to the food-producing stage. When he was dependent 
solely upon direct appropriation of the gifts of nature his numbers must 
have been very small indeed. Roughly, man has passed through the 
food-gathering, hunting, fishing, and nomadic existence — moving with 
the seasons to pasture his cattle and sheep — to the agricultural form of 
economy."^ 

The invention of agriculture by the womenfolk was the most 
momentous event in the life of early man. With oxen to 
plough the land, with pottery for storing harvested grain, with the 
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wheel to accelerate transportation and to make less arduous, collective 
man had to settle down in a given place if he was to reap the full 
rewards of his agricultural pursuits. From this time onward the con- 
ception of life of the ancient man changed to agriculture from hunting 
and cattle grazing. Thus, arose the fii’st continuous settled community, 
the agricultural village, lower and higher. Then owing to industrial 
development and scientific progress cities and lowns began to appear 
one after another. Wealtheir and employment seekers came and settled 
to the towns and cities who have formed their own society — sophisti- 
cated society. The people who live in the agricultural villages of 
India are unsophisticated people and majority in number. These people 
have their own way of living. They are rich with oral traditional 
literature and culture and may be viewed from the following three 
terms: (i) structurally (ii) functionally and (iii) dynamically, i.e. in 
in terms of process.” 

Structurally, society is the cultural framework of the total social 
heritage of folkways, mores and institutions, of habitism, sentiments 
and ideals, in short, all the non-material elements of culture are 
potent in this structure. Functionally, society is a complex of group. 
It has a receiprocal relationship that interacts upon one another within 
the cultural context and enables human organism to carry on their 
life-activities helping each peiron to fulfill his special wishes and 
accomplishes his special interests in as.sociation with his fellow-being. 
Dynamically, society is the pr’ocess of stimulus-response relationships 
culminating in interaction, communication and consensus.” 

Political upheavals caused by frequent aggression on the country 
hampered scientific progress in India. Impacts with Muslims, Dutch, 
Poi-tuguse, French and English, became urgent, and helped to demolish 
many ancient ideas and thoughts even in the daily necessary things 
like medicine. Alan Greggy makes the following statement : “Ihe 
totality, that i.s a human tieing, has been divided for study into parts 
and systems. One cannot deny the method but one is obliged to 
remain satisfied with its results alone. What brings and keeps our 
seveial organs and numerous functions in harmony and federation’^ 
And what has medicine to say of the fecile separation of “mind” from 
“body” ? What makes an individual, what the word implies — not 
divided ? The need for moi'e knowledge here is an excruciating 
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obviousness. But more than mere need there is fore-shadowing of 
changes to come,”’'* 

We owe to all that is wonderful in the culture. Culture is created 
by man. Through this we attain unity. Unity of mankind are to be 
earned by our own efforts for which we want to know the past and the 
present and by the.se we can suppose future. In order to know the 
past there is no better tool to depend upon than folklore or oral tradi- 
tional materials. Because we know that before there was any written 
literature there already existed, among many ancient nations, a vast and 
complex form or oral traditional literature.’* This traditional litei’ature 
in an ancient land like India has complexity and diversity. It is also a 
living force. Its origin, we can only .suimise, goes back to the 
beginning of India’s unrecorded history when the need arose to 
communicate instruction to the young and to preserve it for subsequent 
generations. 

Since we have no records for how pre-historic man lived and be- 
haved, and no prosi)ects of obtaining any, we cannot hope to verify 
hypothesis which depend on un.sound evidences. W^e can occasionally 
show that explanations founded on assumptions about prehistory and 
prehistoric men are improbable. More than this, ‘man is the culture 
making animal’ (Ruth Benedict). His centuries old civilization is at the 
mercy of any accident of time or .space. Man always evolves elaborate 
traditional ways of doing things. No people have any tmly empirical 
ethics ; they uphold what they find them.selvcs practicing. “No 
human being or group of human beings can ever fre.shly sec the world 
in which they move. Every human is born into a world defined by 
already existing cultural patterns. Just as individual who has lost his 
memory is no longer ‘normal’ so the idea that any point in its history a 
society can become completely emancipated from its past culture is 
inconceivable’’ ( ibid ) . 

•» 

We know that man shared in common with othei’ animals in the 
capacity to vocalize, to emit sounds. In cour.se of time, the redimen- 
tary grunts and groans — a form of erotive language — gave away to 
referential language. For many many centuries, this referential langu- 
age was spoken, not written ; even so it gave man a tool possessed 
neither by birds nor by beasts. Now he could pass on the accumulated 
wisdom of the ages by word of mouth. Later when pictographs, 

76. Kurulkar, G. M. op. clt. 
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ideographs, and alphabetic writings were invented, man began to pass 
from the haze of prehistory into the clear light of his superorganic 
power, began to increase by leaps and bounds by means of diffusion as 
well as by means of new invention. 

PHILOSOPHICAL APPROACH 

Language : 

Language cannot grow overnight. It has its own laws of growth. 
It forms one of the main elements in people’s cultural life. 
Aryan language began to spread all over the country as a matter of 
course. References to languages other than Aryan dialects are exactly 
rare in Sanskrit and other Aryan literature. The languages are usually 
determined in terms of the .placements in classification of language 
families, branches or groups and are decided on the basis of grammati- 
tal characterestics of specific language. It is true that a number of 
Indian languages and its Persian usages show some resemblences to 
European languages which gave ri.se to the name “Indo-Eupopean” 
for the whole group of language.’’ It is believed that in the distant 
past India and Iran were invaded by tribes from some other parts of 
the world. The tribes that spoke Indo-European languages conquered 
those countries. The conciuerors declared themselves “higher” race 
than whom they had enslaved ; they gave themselves the name “Arya”. 
People who speak in their mother tongue are proud of their own 
languages and resent any other language being forced on them. 
Language, on the development of society it emerges, lives and dies as 
peoples develop, it has no casual relation with the races.’® 

The language of India developed along with the people of India. 
There is no single or one language in India which can represent the 
countiy as a whole as the only Indian language. It is a multi-lingual 
country which is representated by different language families and 
dialect .speakers. Sir Grier.son, who form 1880’s upto 1U41, when 
he died, carried on investigations into Indian languages.” He drew 
scientific study of the linguistic map of the country and maintains that 
India has 170 languages and 544 dialects.®® But this number has to be 
taken with a good deal of reservation. Of these languages, IIG are 

77. Nigam, R. C. “Languages of India” Lecture given at the School of 
Humanistic and Cultural Studies, Kamkrishna Mission Institute of Culture on 
12. 1. 1968. Also published in Bui. of KM1C\ Vol. XIX, no. 3. March, 1968. 

78. Chatter jee, S. K. and Katre, S. M. “Languages” m the Gazetter of India : 
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small tribal speeches of the Tibeto-Chinese family and they are found 
only on the northern and north-eastern fringes of India. These languages 
are current among less than one per cent of entire population of the 
country.®’ Nearly two dozen more are, likewise, insignificant speeches 
of other language groups ; or they are languages not truly belonging 
to India.®^ 

The women of India of all language families and dialects have 
their own women’s dialects, own chit-chat, own abuse and love-words 
and these represent them faithfully. This can be illustrated taking the 
help of Sukumar Sen®^ from the standard colloquial of West Bengal. 
He says that “As expected women’s dialect in Bengali is archaic both 
in pronunciation and vocabulary. There are a great many words 
spoken generally by women, which occur in mediaeval Bengali works 
— cspeciall 3 '^ in the Vaishnava lyrics — but not in modern Bengali as 
spoken by men. 

Pejoration and vulgarity arc also dominant characteristics of the 
language of the Bengali women.’’ Perhaps it is also true for the 
womenfolk of other language groups and dialects. The following 
arc examples of women’s dialect in Bengali : 

I'hcy call such act as thona^* that means a blow on the 
cheek with finger. Eyo*^ means women with her husband liv- 
ing; poyati^ means a woman big with child, chhenal, dhemni^’’ 
etc. moans a coquette, a characterless woman ; dhumni, dhtimri^ 
means a grown up girl, a fat woman ; dajjaV^ means a vixen ; 
pa7-aljcram'-^ means a constant visitor of neighbours ; paradha- 
lani'" mcan.s one who plays the coquette among her neighbours ; 
paramajavV^ moans one who charms her neighbour, tjalarkhaki^^ means 
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one who has runined her body ; bhatarkhaki^ means one who has lost 
her husband ; pet jelanP'^ means procuress of abortion ; gharjalani^ 
means she who harms her own people ; jhantapeta*^ means beaten with a 
broom ; kanclia poyati^ is one who has recently given birth to a child ; 
Uhatadhali^ suggests close and intimate companionship (prejorative) ; 
biyarphul'^ means to have time of marriage arrived ; Pacca chute 
sindur para means may you paint vermilion on your forehead even when 
your hairs are grey, dhaneputre taxmi love hok, may you prosper in 
wealth and children and hater noya akshay means may your 

iron bracelets were not out from your wrist. All these are the dialects 
that are used by folkwomen of Bengal in different times. These suggest 
their position vividly. We will see later how we can draw the character, 
status and position of womenfolk with the aid of such folk words 
and other genre of folklore. A great many sayings, songs, proverbs etc. 
used by women in those days ar'e still current among the womenfolk in 
India today. Therefore by studying them we can also glean the position 
of ancient India. It is said that “It is quite possible that some of these 
popular ma.xims may be traced as far back as the early or the middle 
Indo-Arj'an period. With these few words about the Bengalee 
women’s dialect, we will treat the language of India with more details 
in the following pages. 

It is Robert Caldwell who established the seperate existence of a 
Dravidian speech-family in 18.56 as opposed to the Aryan family in the 
north.’®’ Some scholars, about that time, separated the Munda Langu- 
age family. In this way, the hundreds of languages and dialects (which 
were to be found in India and Burma) were brought under one or the 
other of the following Four Great Speech-families : 

(i) the Aryan, or Indo-European: 

( ii ) the Dravidian ; 
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(iii) the Munda or Kol As a member of the Austro- Asiatic 
branch of the Austria family of language and 

(iv) the Sino-Tibetan. 

These are composed of diverse racial elements and these language 
families are represented by four broad language and culture groups. 
They have had the history of living together for atleast 3000 years, if 
not more. The plurality of language appear* to have played no distrub- 
ing role during the course of early and medieval periods of Indian 
history through which the pan-Indian chai'acter of Indian civilization 
sustained itself.’"’ 

It is to be noted in this connection that among the four lairguage 
girrups, the Aryan speech-family was last to come — it v-as preceded by 
the Dravidian, Sino-Tibetan and Austric. In the evolution of the 
Indian people and of Indian culture, there has been, as said before, 
intermixture of races, languages and the various cultural milieus. 
Although the Austric and Sino-Tibetan languages are now confined to 
small populations, they have had their shai'e in developing or modify- 
ing the other languages. 

It is not known how and when these language families moved to 
India. Before their advent, there was the language of Negroid peoples, 
who pioneered into India from Africa along the Asian coastline, 
probably before the 0th millennium B.C.'"" But on the mainland of 
India nothing has remained of their language, the original Negroid 
peoples having been killed or absoiwed by subsequent immigrants. 
Thus, in the languages of the three main families spoken today — 
Aryan, Dravidan, and Austric, — there has been much mutual Ixirrow- 
ing. These contacts have introduced the normal process of inter- 
influencing of linguistic traits. 

Of the four, the Austric language speakers occupy a vast area 
spreading from Central India through Assam, Burma, Malay and 
Indonesian Islands right up to the eastern and southern extremities 
of the pacific including Hawaii Islands and New Zealand. This family 
further subdivided into Austronesian an(i Austro-Asiatic. In India, 
Austro-Asiatic subfamily is represented by the speakers belonging to 
Munda branch, Mon-Khemer branch including Khasis and Nicobarese. 
They Speak in Santals, Mundari^ Ho, Bhumij, Korku, Kharia, Savara, 
etc. and is representated by a population of little more than a million 
according to 1961 census. 

Next, Tibeto-Chinese family of language. It’s area stretches 

104. Nigam, R. C. op. cit. 
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right firom Baltistan in the west to the north-eastern frontiers of the 
country and further reaching up to the southernmost portions of 
Assam. The total population in this language family is about 3.2 
million where there are as many as 22G names of mother tongues which 
have been enumerated in 1961. 

On scrutiny, it has tentatively been considered that about 98 langu- 
ages are in existence in India and they are mostly oral which has no 
script or are avaiiable in written form.'"’ The most famous speakers are 
Meithei-Manipuri, Boro, Garo, Tripuri, Lushai, Miri, Abor etc. This 
has again two subfamalies (i) Siamese-Chinese and (ii) Tibeto-Bhutan. 
Tibeto-Bhutan subfamiiy is further divided into (a) Tibeto-Himalayan 
and (b) Assam-Burmese branch. The speakers of the Tibelo-Chinese 
family as a whole, are : Bhotia Lahuli, Bhutan!, Balti, Boro, Mech, 
Garo, Koch, Rabha, Mikir, Naga, Manipuri, Miri, Abor, Dafla, Aka, 
Mishmi, Nokte etc. Many of these languages and dialects have 
influenced surrounding Indo-Aryan languages like Assamese, Bengali, 
Nepali, Hindi, or Punjabi.'® 

The Druvidian language family has a totai speakers of more than 
107 miiiion. This family embraces four major regiona! language areas 
of the South India i.e. Teiugu, Tamii, Kannada and Malayalam. They 
together account for 95.58 per cent of the total number of Dravidian 
speakers in the country and of the four great Dravidian language.^, 
Tamil appears to have preserved its Dravidian character bt?st.'® 

The Indo-European ianguage family embrace.s by far the largest 
number of human beings on the earth. In India, this gieat family is 
leprescnted by its sub-famiiics. According to lOiJl census approxi- 
mately 322 million speakers are accounted in this language family which 
is about 73.3 per cent of the entire population of India. Out of the 14 
major languages approved by the Constitution of the Republic of India, 
10 including Sanskrit come within the orbit of the Indo-Aryan sub- 
family. This subfamily is again divided into 3 branches, ti) Iranian 
(ii) Dardin and (iii) Aryan. The first is representated by Persian, 
Pashto, Balochi and are considered of foreign origin ; the next is re- 
presented by Kafir, Durd, and Khowar which has the strength of about 
2 million speakers, and the third is represented by the largest number 
of languages, such as (i) North-western group including Lahnda or 
Western Punjabi dialects and Sindhi, (ii) Southern-group including 
Marathi and Konkani ; (iii) Eastern-group including, Assamese, 

107. Linguistic Survey Report by the office of the Registrar General of India, 
New Delhi. 
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TABLE 

State-wise major speakers 


States 

Assamese 

Bengali 

Gujarati 

1 

Hindi 

Kannada 

Kashmiri 

Andhra Pradesh 

122 

3,346 

20,467 

136,069 

381,860 

104 

Assam 

6,784,271 

2,061,533 

712 

1 

511,818 

206 

41 

Bihar 

224 

1,164,041 

20,068 

20,567.755 

674 

186 

Gujarat 

37 

3,393 

18,671,662 

192,279 

6,192 

122 

J. & K. State 

6 

400 

79 

22,323 

14 

1,896,149 

Kerala 

14 

670 

6,927 

7,327 

62,068 

17 

M. P. 

696 

52,813 

127,613 

21,686,140 

4,454 

552 

Madras 

70 

2,498 

17,929 

38.974 

853,211 

89 

Maharaatra 

272 

29,114 

1,067,509 

1,088,927 

629,583 

658 

Mysore 

121 

2,683 

27,944 

81,500 

16,361,051 

23 

Orissa 

— 

126,687 

9,436 

174,011 

584 

2 

Panjab 

1,196 

4,811 

1,852 

11,297,838 

604 

8,124 

Hajasthan 

71 

8.807 

41,833 

650,554 

371 

317 

U. P. 

3Q3 

104,628 

12,831 

62,442,721 

1,627 

1,316 

W. B. 

8,279 

29,408,246 

25,707 

1,894,039 

683 

99 


Source : The Gazetteer of India 1965, Appendix VI. 


There are recognisable geographical bands where there are more than 1000 
ratio, a curious pattern, except for eastern Madhya Pradesh and Bihar largely on 
It will be seen sex ratio is appreciably lower in north of latitude 22^ than south of it. 
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IV-B 

of languages of India, 1961 


Malayalam 

Marathi 

Orlya 

Punjabi 

Sanskrit 

Tamil 

Telugu 

Urdu 

23.348 

276,968 

189.497 

10,125 

25 

434,713 

30,932.257 

2,663,763 

2,204 

5,452 

145,488 

8.938 

— 

4,601 

19,786 

11,263 

7,659 

6,074 

302,951 

70,988 

129 

1 16,177 

37,214 

4,149,245 

7,709 

191,200 

379 

14,627 

99 

13,264 

10,542 

594,538 

166 

226 

26 

109,174 

3 

349 

172 

12.445 

16,066,468 

18,570 

59 

1,147 

7 

527.613 

44,838 

9,160 

19,816 

860.318 

304,297 

103,291 

384 

26,173 

56,824 

740,098 

399,206 

51,431 

399 

3.473 

117 

28,011,099 

3,363.579 

616,503 

90,459 

30,233,034 

3.383 

101,317 

82 

159,396 

623.803 

2,725,689 

290.586 

1,056,498 

252 

5.336 

126 

854,227 

2,044,249 

2,034,481 

4,832 

1,084 

14,434,887 

6.966 

— 

6,918 

393.453 

212,891 

6.387 

4,851 

632 

8,336.787 

124 

6,789 

2,410 

256,660 

2,213 

9,183 

1,408 

401,115 

31 

3,443 

1,181 

509,654 

7.715 

14,466 

1,355 

345,181 

1,330 

12,399 

4,530 

7,891,710 

8,320 

13,239 

212,890 

12,398 

14 

32,663 

80,930 

832,847 


females per 1,000 males. If districts and States are arranged according to sex 
account of their tribal populations, will seem to emerge on either side of latitude 22° 
This is reflected also in the sex ratio of urban areas in the north and south. 
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Bengali, Oriya, and Bihari language speeches of Maithili, Magahi. and 
Bhojpuri, and (iv) Centi’al group including the broad Hindi language 
areas of Awadhi and Chhatisgarhi, Hindi area of Delhi and Western 
Uttar Pradesh including Urdu, Khari Boli, Hindusthani, Bangru, 
Brah, Bhakha, Kanuji, Bundeli, Punjabi, Dogri, Gujarati and Rajas- 
thani speeches like Marwari, Nepali, Garhwali, Kumaun, ChameU, 
Mandeali, Kului, Mahasu and Sirmaui and so on are also grouped with 
this language family. 

The Old Indo-Aryan language family may be summarised in the 
form of a table showing the genetic relationship of Indo-Aryan 
languages. (See Table IV- A and IV-B). 

The Dravidian languages form a family by themselves and belong 
to the class of speeches known as “Agglutinative” i.e. the word is made 
up of a root which comes at the head or beginning, and the root is 
followed by one or more terminations. Structurally, Dravidian langua- 
ages agree with other language groups outside India — the Ural-Altaic 
(Turkish, Mongal, Manchu, Finn, Eath, Lapp, Hungarian) and the 
North-East Asian languages (like Japanese, Korean, Ainu, Khamcha- 
dal and Yukaghir”"** Recent investigations in culture-areas reveal 
that the area occupied by distinct languages are not coterminus with 
the culture areas. And the ctiltural relationship may be based not 
merely on linguistic affinities but other things, such as religion etc., are 
equally important. Thus we are placing under a note on religion. 
Religion in India is inseperable with the life of Indian men and 
women. It is especially important for the womenfolk of the country. 
The life of Indian women is inconceivable without religion. Used with 
full understanding it can become one of her life’s biggest supports. 

Religion : 

Religion play.s an important part in the life of the Indians. 
That India is a land of tolerance is not only proved by the co-existence 
of various religious sects or groups but also from the fact that even 
after the partition of the country in 1(>47 on the basis of religion — 
Hinduism and Islam — there are over 50 million Muslims in India. 

Needless to rememl)er that men and women of different groups 
are linked by communications and contacts and undergoing changes. 
From this process modern men and women have become a mixture of 
numerous ancient and contemfKrrary types. This explains, to a 
considerable extent, why men and women of different races are found 
in one biological whole. Thus men and women of all the races are 

110. Cbattcrjee B. K. and Katre, S. H. op. ctt. 
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dependent to each other. No section can be survived by ignoring the 
other. 

It is well known that in the formation of the man and woman and 
their bodies, there are certain glands, the serum of which are circulated 
through vain. This process has great role in the shaping to human 
body, their minds and nature. In this way, a woman gets sweet voice, 
becomes affectionate to human being, nature and other things. Along 
with her body structure, she develops finer tastes, efficacious character 
and certain womanish interests, which are exclusively her own. 
She, by virtue of nature’s gift, is intended to be soft, tender-hearted, 
sympathetic to mother and children. These things influence her to a 
great extent unconsciously. So she becomes emotional. She is the 
embodiment of sacrifice and suffering. As a mother, she is most 
delightful. Taking blessings and inspiration from her, whatever works 
a man undertakes, succeeds. Thus, a man is delighted being able to 
get her touch, her good wishes. From her he acquires ability to work 
and becomes active with her power is the conception of India. 

Women are superior to men in beauty and loveliness. Physically 
men are stronger and powerful than women."’ Women are best in tend- 
ing to bring prosperity, they are the combination of Lakshmi and 
Saraswali, Goddesses of Wealth and Learning when men are su^ierior 
in intelligence, they symbolize Brahma, Lord of the Lords. Eveiy woman 
has great feelings. She is kind hearted so she has acquired the position 
of a wife, which according to the Hindu idea means sahadharmini or 
(ir(lh<tn;:ini or half of the body. It is like the negative and positive 
wire, the conjunction of the two brings the current of the light. The 
man it ml woman both together create human society through their 
conjugal rel ilions. When one is mild, the other is hard ; one manages the 
other in the family and society life. Thus man and woman together 
lead a hiippy family whi^h is the source for the prospeiity of a nation. 
So Indian philosophers preferred to call nia^n and woman as purusu and 
p ra k riti res] xh- t i ve I y . 

Nevertheless there is bifurcation. Whilst both are fundamentally 
one, it is also cfiually ti’ue that in the body form there are a vital 
differences between the two. Hence the vocation of the two must also 
be different. The duty of motherhood, which women will always under- 
take, requires such qualities that man need not posses. She is passive, 
he is active. Such is the mistress of the house and without her care the 
race must become extinct. We have many abuses in our midst, moral. 


til. Tagope, Ratilndranath, Rabindra Raohanabali, part 13. Published by the 
Govt, of West Bengal, Calcutta 1368-1373 B S. 
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social, economic and political."^ They require patient study, projected 
research and sober judgment. 

In our present-day society, we find a constructively developing 
materialist concept, that is why, tliere is endeavour after endeavour to 
know each other from minute details. When we examine the position 
and stutus of women of India from the point of view of living religions 
survived, we find that each and every religion has its fundamental 
approach to their women. And by their nature and teachings we can 
study the character of the womenfolk. Some have greater aptitude 
than other for expressing themselves in religious matters when others 
seem to be materialistic. They all have created problems peculiar to 
their own characters and set-ups. So far as Hinduism is concerned 
which is the chief religion of India, it is full with receptivity and all 
comprehensiveness. 

The following table contains speakers of major religions in India 
according to 1961 census. It shows that India has no difficulty in 
bringinging diverse faiths within its widening fold. 

TABLE V 

State-wise Population of rnajoi' religions, 1961* 


States/Country 

Buddhists 

Christians 

1 Hindus 

Jains 

Muslims 1 

Sikhs 

1 

2 

3 

1 ^ 

1 

5 

8 1 

7 

India 

3,256,036 

10.728.086 

,366,526,866 

2,027,281 

46.940,799 i 

7,846,916 

A. P. 

6,763 

1,428,729 

j 31,813,944 

9,012 

2,715,201 j 

8,663 

Assam 

36,513 

764,553 

7,884.921 

9,468 

2,765,509 

9,686 

Bihar 

2,885 

502.195 

39,345,517 

17,598 

6,785,631 

44,413 

Gujarat 

3,185 

91,028 

1 18,356,065 

409,754 

1,745,103 1 

9,646 

J & K. 

48,360 

2,848 

1 1.013,193 

1,427 

2,432,067 : 

63,069 

Kerala 

228 

3,587,363 

10,282,668 

2,967 

3,027,639 j 

822 

M. r. 

113.365 

188,314 

30,425,798 

247,927 

1,317,617 j 

65,715 

Madras 

777 

1,762,954 

• 30,927,115 

28,350 

1,560,414 j 

2,667 

Maharastra 

2,789,501 

560.594 

1 32,530,901 

485,672 

30,34,332 * 

57,617 

Mysore 

9,770 

487,687 

1 20,582,853 

174,366 

2,328,376 | 

3,287 

Orissa 

454 

201,017 

17,123,194 

2,294 

265,310 1 

5.030 

Punjab 

14,857 

149,834 

12.930,045 

48,764 

393,314 

6,769,129 

Rajasthan 

759 

22,864 

18,132,690 

409,417 

1,314,613 

274.198 

U. P. 

12,893 

101,641 

62,437,316 

122,108 

10,788,089 1 

283,737 

W. B. 

112,253 

1 204,530 

1 27,523,358 

26,940 

6,985.287 | 

34.184 


Source : Gazettcr of India, 1965. 


It is the idea of some philosophers that men, women and religions 


112. Gandhi, M. K. Women and Social Injustice, Navajivan Publishing House, 
Abmedabad, 1942. 
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have mutual need for each other. Their range and varieties ai*e 
remarkable in India and they have manifested themselves in great 
many forms. They contain not only much that is crude, unintelligible, 
and rational, but also much that is noble, idealistic, inspiring, and 
enduring. The apparant chaos or confusion of rites, rituals, beliefs, 
practices, superstitions, etc. do not represent the country or the nation 
as a, whole or even the majority of leligion. It is both personal and 
impersonal, conservation and destruction, l)elief and disbelief, as well 
as it has the universal element of faith. Faith creats facts. Facts 
enrich religion. In India, religion is meant no formal dogma 
embodied in an institution but the realization and appropriation of 
God. This is to be achieved through sadhana, devotion and practice. 

Religion can be explained as a revelation ; it is an experience, and 
demands nothing less than the ultimate unification of life on which 
order it has its own supreme contact. It treats death as a chapter of 
life in itself. That is why, dharma, as a concept, in India, is the essence 
of religion. Whatever upholds life or its value is religion."^ The 
word dharma*'^ has perhaps a more clear concept than the term 
religion. It is, according to Indian thought, that which accomplished 
the wellbeing of mankind here as well as hereafter. It leads to the 

113. and ‘dharma’ arc almost interchangeable expressions. Dharma 
ia nothing but the basic principles of right conduct. The word ‘dharma’ is derived 
from the root ‘dhr’, to hold, means that which sustains a thing and maintains it 
in being. Every form of lives every group of men has its ‘dharma’ which is the 
law of its being. Indian masters, therefore, have divided syllabi of studies into 
four major divisions (1) Vhai'nia—J^SLVf and Equality ; (2) Ari/ta- -Politico-Economic 
Sciences; (3) fCorma-- Enjoyment of life; and (4) Mokslia — Renouncing desire to 
find emancipation. These elements were shared under different nomenclatures by 
the orthodox as well as the heterodox teachers of India. 

114. The term ‘dharma’ as described by Monier Williams is “that which is 
flrmly established, steadfast, decrees. .. .ordinance, laws, virtue, morality, and religion’’ 
(Sanskrit English Dictionary, Oxford). Radhakrishnan says "Dharma gives coherence 
and direction; to different activities of life. It is the complete rule, of life, the 
harmony of the whole man who ffnds a right and just law of his living. Each man 
and group, each activity and sour, mind, life, and* body has its dhai'tna^* (Eastern 
Religion and Western Thought, Dondon). Three different pathways are open to us 
for attaining this aim, namely, ‘jnana' or wisdom, *bhakW or devotion and 'karma' 
or sei-vicc. The theory of ‘karma’ is closely linked with the theory of ‘punar janma’ 
or re-birth. These arc not exclusive* but emphasize the dominent aspect only. 
Since dharma is trans iudivldual, no social contact is necessary, harmony is 
attained when everyone follows his own dharma. According to Aristotle man “may 
not be good citizen by nature ’, but according to Hindu tradition, man’s essence 
being a part of the universal spirit, he can dissolve the conflict by remembering his 
own dharma and achieve the identity of a good man and a good citizen. The 
equilibrium established by dharma rests on the interdependence of aill individuals 
who have to realise their rights and responsibilities. 
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way of life which is loving towards all living beings. It covers all 
morality, art, science and philosophy but transcends them all. It is 
action which includes contemplation and meditation that generate 
action. The bond that link.s the religious mind throughout the 
length and breadth of the land i.s sakti, which finds its spontaneous 
expression in bhajan or hirtan or religious love lyrics. 

Among all the great leligions of the world there is none more 
catholic, more assimilative than the mass of beliefs which go to make 
up what is popularly known as Hinduism. Tn its earlier stages 
Hinduism was known as Brahmanism, which in course of many 
centuries, has gone through changes and reformations. To what was 
pixibably its original form nature worship in a large degree introduced 
by the Aryan missionaries has been added an enormous amount of 
demonolatry, fetishism and kindred forms of primitive religion, much 
of which has been adopted from different races. The Aryan people 
were nature worshipper. But all the elements of nature worship 
which exist in India today are not the contribution of these people 
alone. The different races whi(‘h inhabited the land before the advent 
of the Aiyans also adorned the different phenomena of the nature in 
some way or other."' The subseiiuent Hindu religion did not follow 
the entirety of the Vedic tradition which was carried by the Aryans, 
was transformed to Neo-Hinduism. Therefore, the character of the 
nature worship in India possesses diverse elements which are at time 
irreconcilable. Sometime the Vcdic nature cult has merged into the 
alien cultures though instances of independent borrowing are there. 

Nature-wor.ship in one form or another is the first entirely clear 
emergence of a religion which adores. Jn nature-worship men began 
with what they saw first and knew best. Heaven, Earth, Rain, 
Thunder, Water, Sea, P^ire, Sun and Moon furnishes humanity’s 
first pantheon."’ The Rain-god has always been sure of worshippers. 
Because rain fertilises the land. Cloud-god, Thunder-god, Wind- 
god come up together, fill the zenith with their tumult and disappear. 
But the Sun dies not, disappears not, and it has all that contains 
firmament."® These forces of the upiier air thus tend to become the 


115. Atkins, Gains Glenn and Charls Samuel Braden Procession of the Gods^ 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 3rd rev. edn. 1948. 

116. Ayer, C. P. Jtamswami Fundamenatls of Hindu Faith and Culture^ 
Madras, 1959. 

117. Atkins, Gains Glenn et al, op. cit. 

118. The sun.god changed its name from place to place but never essentially 
changed its nature. The comrades of the sun in the sky becomes the comrades of 
sun-god in temples and shrines. The belief is universal that ruling families have 
descended from the sun. 
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ministers of a vaster, more inclusive divinity ; the Sky-god absorbs 
them all. 

Earth-worship is as old as sky. While Father Sky was a longway 
off, Mother Earth was left friendly and near. Earth-worship shades 
of into border regions which tax the learning and interpretative 
ingenuity of specialists.*'^ Then there is tree-worship, it is a kind of 
primitve worship. There has been a mai-velous growth of 
mythology,’ folklore and poetiy on tree-worship. Tree worship has 
been intimately as.sociated with seri)ent-worship. All these we have 
seen in our earlier woi ks like that of the “Rain in Indian Ijife and Lore,” 
1963, and the “Tree Symbol Woi’ship in India”, 1966 and in other’s 
works and dissertations. It should not be out of place to mention that 
the popular elements are not arbitrary or isolated facts but are based on 
deep-rooted historic basis. They hint forgotten ago when life was 
so different from ours. 

We quote Asutosh flhattacharya in this connection who while 
discussing the basis of Bengali folk culture said “The different 
races of humanity which entered India in pre-historic times by the 
North-East of this sub-continent rhust have had passed through 
Bengal at one time. Tt can however be easily imagined that they not 
only pa.ssed through this countiy, but also lived in it until they were 
driven out of their settlements subsequently by more ix)werful invad- 
ing races because Bengal has got her natural attraction. In medieval 
India there was a .saying which meant that there was a way in, but no 
way out of Bengal. This was also true in pre-historic times. . . .It only 
naluially follows that each race left its own mark not only physical 
but also cultural which collectively formed the ba.sis of the future 
higher culture. This is the reason why so many variants, sometimes 
antagonistic to one anothei', occur in the elements of subsequent cul- 
tural life of Bengal. It will be seen that sun-god is worshipped here in 
not only half a dozen names and characters, but also in the same num- 
ber of different methods, Therefore it will be seen that the culture 

of the people at large of a country which js recognised as civilised verges 
on primitivism. The average man is a primitive man notwithstanding 

119. Atkins, Gains Glenn and Charles Samuel Braden op. cit. 

120. Myth is not symbolic, it *is a direct expression of the subject matter, a 
narrative rc^surrection of a prinicaval reality told in satisfaction of deep religious 
wants, moral carvings, social submissions, assertions, even practical requirements 
said by Malinowsky in his book entitled “Myth in Primitive Psychology”, London. 
1926. Myth is then a form of thought rather than intution, it is somewhat akin to 
meaningful dream experience. A mythical phenomena, means materialization of 
some Cerent or metamorphosis of some concrete material form as it is called in the 
Vedic mythology. 
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hifj vanity of civilization. ... It will be seen from the study of folk-culture 
how the higher Hindu gods representing abstract qualities of different 
aspects of spiritual life have been converted to answer the day-to-day 
practical needs of Bengalee rural folk. The supreme god in primitive 
religion is no abstract idea, but a physical being who renders the 
greatest practical service to humanity. This is illustrated by Siva, the 
Supreme God of the Bengalee peasants. Though the nomenclature of 
the God has been borrowed from higher Hinduism, it has little or no 
bearing upon the ideals of any higher religious doctrine. 

Notwithstanding the wide prevalence of caste system, imported 
through higher llindusm, the folk religion of Bengal has contributed a 
great deal in maintaining her social integrity. People irre.spectiv^ of 
caste and creed assemble in the same congregation to offer worship to 
the deities representing .serpent, tiger, small pox, cholera etc.”'^' 

The growth and development of Hinduism is found in the sacred 
b<K)ks. The Vedas, which consist of over a thousand hymns, addressed 
to many nature Gods. The next stage in the development of Hinduism 
is representated by the Brahmanas, which are commentaries on the 
Vedas and in them nature worship is gradually transformed into a 
complex and theistic vision of the universe.'^z The third stage 
revealed in the Upanishads, which were written down in l)ooks but 
were still reserved for an innei' circles of the upper castes. Though 
Hindui.sm has developed through many changes since the creation of 
the Rigveda, some of its basic ideas and beliefs have remained constant 
throughout the centuries in all the religious sects and groups. As for 
example, the Vaishnavas of the south and north, and Saktas, Saivas etc. 
sects of the great Hindu religion lielieve in one Supreme God of love 
and grace. They also believe in the individuality of every soul, 
believe in the salvation through hhulcti and reverence to the Guru. All 
these, it is no wonder, have great influence in the formation of charac- 
ters of Hindu men and women. 

One finds an appropriate formula for everything. Every kind ot 
disease, bad dreams, evil eye, to win one's love, to strengthen any fail- 
ing power for children and the power to beget them as well as for 
compelling and stopping of r-ain, the lucky face of the dire, good work 
or .sin, there are code of conduct. Here there are some wholly 
immoral association of every possible need and deed with some super- 
natural power. They are outstanding charactenistic of Hindu 
religion. It invests every aspect of Hindu life and living. There are 

121. Bhattacharya, Asutosh, “The Badis of Bengali Folk Culture", Folklore 
Calcutta, January-February. 1960. 

122. Atkins, Gaius Glenn and Charles Samacl Braden op. cit. 
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Hindu beliefs that there are gods in everything. The influence of 
outstanding teachers and leaders has often redirected the currents of 
leaders. Therefore, we see the appearance of Jainism. 

Ahinisa, ‘no-injury’ or ‘reverence of life’ is the key word of Jainism. 
The fundamental assumptions are nirvan and Right Conviction, Right 
Knowledge and Right Conduct. Naturally the men and women of this 
faith are more religious minded who are wealthy too as well. 'They 
come mainly from the business community and have been treated here. 

Everybody knows that hLstory of India is a history of congruity 
and cohesion from Ve<lic age to Buddhist period. Buddhist period is now 
known as an ancient period of India. India’s history h^as gradually 
been much complicated than what it was in the earlier periods. The 
real histoi'y of India can be had from the social and religious study. 

Buddhist pericKl is the golden age of Indian histoiy. It is 
placet! in between the Vedic ixjriod and Brahmanic period. In the 
ancient period there were fretiuent clashes with the people and each 
group was jealous to the other. In the pre-historic period proto- 
Atistraloid people spread their culture far and wide through Indian and 
Pacific Oceans. In those days war happened in close succession for 
eveiything. They also were engaged in interstate disputes. The 
Bhil women, who belong to the aboriginal group of people and 
claims themselves as one of the early settlers of Indiia, were found help- 
ing their husbands in facing enemies. They also participated in wars 
armed with slings which we knov/ from T. B. Mukherjee’s book “Inter- 
state Relations in Ancient India’’, 15)07. It is during the Buddhist 
period that the kind wars, battles and conflicts were channelLsed to one 
direction owing to the approach of oneness of Buddhism. The 
evils of war like bloodshed, treachery, arson, loot and other inhuman 
activities got a check from the natural reaction against war and a 
yearning for peace. In the Brahmanic period enemies created dissen- 
sions amongst allies. Taking some aspect of Rigvedic civilisation and 
Buddhist ideas the pan-Hindu civilizatioq, come into existence.'^J There 


123. Mohonjodaro and Harappa were highly dcvploppci civilization in 3rd 
millionhim B.C. During the period pf Vedic civilization people lived on agriculture 
and cattle breading, supplemented with hunting. Later on Aryans infiltrated into 
the fertile soil of India and formed tribunal states. There were disputes then on 
such issues as cattle, water-right, women etc. Nevertheless, idea in regard to peace 
and amity was also found there in Rigveda. In the Brahmanic age enemies 
created dissemsions amongst allies. Tn order to disunite them some Aryan joined 
non- Aryan against Aryans. In the Ramayana period there was bid for universal 
sovereignty. Tn the Mahabharata times the concept of sovereignty was clear. In 
Dharmashastra’s time dynamics of expansion took place. In the age of Purana 
hostilites came into existence. At the time of Buddha India was divided into a 
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are gulf of difference between the Vedic period and Brahmanic period 
in rities, rituals, behaviours and practices. The idea of universal 
soveriegnty was felt from the craving of peace, pTogress and prosperity 
which lead some individual or group to live amicably and peacefully. 
But the idea of expansion and preservation of one’s tei’ritory along with 
expansion of one’s self was there. 

The period between F^isymitra of the Sunga Dynasty and Harsa- 
vardhana of Kanauj — 185 B.C. to A.D. 648 — ^may be aptly called the 
period of Vedic renaissance. On the cultural plane Patanjali heralds 
Brahmanic period and Sankracharya terminated it. The Buddhist cul- 
ture that had entered a defensive phase with Kaniska on the political 
plane and Nagarjuna and Asvaghosa on the cultural piano began to 
show signs of decadence with the rise of the Guptas.'^^ 

The Gupta period niarked by religious toleration of all faiths, 
creeds and cults. The pro-Rrahmanic kings not only encouraged 
Buddhism along with Sakta and Durga culls but also others with the 
same amount of regard they had for their own. 'Phis catholicity, noble 
in itself, resulted in the growth of sectarianism within Hinduism reper- 
cussions of which later proved fatal to Hindu culture. Some of the 
.sects and cults that emerged in this period sanctioned indulgences — 
wine, meat and women as sacred. It had at its helm libertine bhikhus 
and by the transformation of Mahayana into Mantrayana and later into 
Vajrayana which, in the line with Tantrioi.sm, extolled sex 
indulgence.’^’ 

Buddhi.sm is a religion of inlro.spection, rennuciation and cora- 
l)a.ssion. In no other religion of the world so much strain is laid of the 
duty to find peace in one’s own mind which is also effective for the 
women belonging to Buddhi.sm and this wc will sec later. 

.‘\bout 1000 A.l). the followers of Mohammad, using the Pa.s.s which 
the Aryans trod atleasi 2000 years befoi’e them, invaded India and 
.spread throughout the Peninsula. These ix^ople i:anvasse<l and caused 


number of petty priiu-ipiilitics and there was no stroiiK Kovernment. Thus Buddha’s 
clarion ctUl for boinp united in one principal was partial successful. The Indus 
valley civilization discloses types of thoughts and culture which might have been 
the foreunner of later developments which came to be known as Hinduism at a 
much later age. The link between Vedism and the groat epics and Puranas may 
be said to be slender, not only in the spheres of mythology and religion, but also 
in several other domains. It may be that Vedism, which was mostly priest-ridden 
culture was grafts later on the »M'evailing types of religious thought. The bond 
between mythico- religious consciousness and linguistic thought is that the verbal 
structures appears as entities endowed with mythical power. 

124. Altekar, A. S. op. clt. 

125. Ibid. 
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to cover larger surface for Mohammadism in India and there are consi- 
derable number of the believers of their religion. It is the Arabs who 
first introduced Islam in India. The Islamic conquest, began with the 
conquest of Sindh by Mohammad bin Kasim in A.D. 712. The impact 
of Islam became serious with the installation of Muslim power 
by Shahabuddin Ghori in A.D. 1193. It assumed a threatening and 
everpowering force to Hindu culture under Allaudin Khilji in the early 
14th century, when Islam began to unfold and expand in India. 
Its universal quality is expre.ssed in the belief that it is an eternal 
leligion. This religion announces that there is no God, but Allah 
and its development was within the historical period.'^ Their attitude 
towards the womenfolk was materialistic. It is they who j)opularised 
purdah system in India. More details on it will be had later. 

The Hindu catholicity had divided the Hindus into various sectarian 
groups, none of which had the strength to unite. The growing rigidity 
of the caste-groups tended to accentuate exclusiveness under the spell 
of which the Hindus failed to evaluate the danger of Islam. In a 
woid, Hindu reactions to the Islamic conquest were retreat, despair 
and defeatism. The despairing spirit of the Hindus on the one hand 
sought oon.solation in the philosophy which taught the nothingness of 
life, and, on the other, revealed in the erotic devotional .songs on the 
lives of Radha and Krishna or Kri.shna and the Gopis. This defeatist 
attitude, helped to bear the cruelty of .social .system in hide-bound 
re.striclion.s. On the other hand the Brahmanic attitude towards the 
lov, ! l•-ca.s^^.^s forced the latter to embrace Islam. These new converts 
to Islam i)ro\'ed to be more ferocious and more tyrannous to Hindu 
cuituK' tlian were the Muslims themselves. Still then they have 
adopted ceilain local customs, .'superstitions etc. which have seperated 
them from (heir brethern of the land of origin of religion. So we have 
included an article on Muslim women and not on the native Christians. 

After the Muslim conquest a few intrepid Zorostrain sought 
refuge in India who aie known as Parsis. Polygamy is allowed among 
them as it is also permitted with the Muslims. Purity in thoughts, 
wo)ds, and deeds, imidies the wills to do good, and to made men 
better liitted to contribute happine.ss of human .society are their moth). 

In the later j art of the fifteenth century GujTi Nanak organised 
a movement which has since come to be known as Sikh movement. 
Like Islam, it is monotheLstic and non-idolartous in its worship and 
somewhat akin to it in the militancy which made it for a time strong 
contender for the rule of all India. Sikhi.sm has also developed out of 

126. Gaer, Joseph The Wisdriir of the Livinjj Religions, Skcfllngton, Liondon, 
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flinduism with a distinct belief in Guru. It does not renounce 
worldly activities. A Sikh believes implicity in teachings of the Guru. 
Their service comprises the ringing of bells, blare instruments, chant- 
ings of hymns and waving of lights before Adi Granth. An article on 
Sikh women is added here which will speak of their womenfolk. 

From the nineteenth century onward there appeared all over 
India a number of Hindu saints who tried to preach equality of all, 
irrespective of caste or creed. These saints, who were devout wor- 
shippers of personal God, Rama or Gauranga, had immense appeal for 
the masses. As these saints came from different castes, including 
Sudras, and at times even untouchables, distinctions of castes seemed 
to recede into the background for the timebeing. Again, they not only 
accepted the social order which recognised social injustice in terms of 
caste and sex, but being devout Hindus submitted themselves to 
IHjrsecution in the name of that sot'ial order. They were also absorbed 
with the goal of attaining oneness with life on earth. They did not 
bother about the rightness or wrongness of the social order in which 
they were brought up and which they were taught to accept as 
sacrosant. A critical reader will find more facts on Hindu women here. 

The modern age of exploration and expansion took Christianity in 
its Roman Catholic form into India. The beginning of the nineteenth 
century saw a much more vigorous penetration by Protestant 
Christianity. This meeting of Christianity and Hinduism produced a 
number of new movements which while considered still to be within 
Hinduism, nevertheless, bear many characteristics of the imported 
Christain faith. Most notable of these were Brahma Samaj of Bengal 
which was founded by Raja Rammohun Roy in 183.3. 

All these different religious faiths and movements including the 
teachings of the prevailing folk religion among the vast majority of 
Indian masses have made the .status and position of India’s women 
complicated and varied. By the word Indian women, we mean the 
women of different castes, communities, sects and linguistic groups who 
practice different forms of religious faiths and perform such rites and 
rituals that are .sanctioned either by their respective religious faiths or 
by folk religion. Then by the tenn'Indian women’ one should not 
accept the women of upper class only, it also include the women of the 
lower classes, who helped their men in crafts like spining, weaving, 
making of baskets and could do out door work side by side with male 
members of the family in the field, factory or elsewhere. 

(To be continued) 


Notice 


The page no. of the first forma of this issue will be 275 to 282 instead 
of what haVe been pirinted there. 
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S. S. Bhattacharya 


THE MIZO WAREARE 


It is a contribution for better understanding to the Mlzo Warfare 
in recent times. The contributor has- made held investigation 
and the fruits of that research is seen in the present paper. 
Until now the Mizo problem have been but scarcely appreciated. 
The contributor has given hints to some points which should be 
considered before taking decisions and it would also be necessary 
to make further observations to decide how far the point raised 
by the contributor stands right. 


F 

IT and run’ is the secret of the warfare of the tribes of the Mizo 
Hills district, especially the Lushais — now known as the Mizos. The 
Mizos, some of whom have recently gone hostile by repeating their old 
tactics of atrocity, have consequently been successful to draw the 
attention of the security forces of India, possess the qualities of a war- 
like people as they are physically well-built, sturdy and hardworking 
people. The warfare of the Mizos may be termed as guerilla or 
skirmish in the hills and jungles where the Mizos take advantage from 
the local conditions and physical features for the tactics of their 
staiegy. The land of the Mizos is characterized by rough mountain 
slopes and dissected by countless torrents and rivulets. The Valleys 
made by these streams are covered by a thick growth of monsoon 
jungle in which ferocious wild animals and insects are found in 
abundance. All these factors exert immense influence on the charac- 
ter of the Mizos. Incumbent by the natural surroundings, the Mizos 
build their houses on the top of the mountain ridges which arc some- 
times fortified by stockades of heavy bamboo-logs and other fencing 
material. Furthennore, the state of continuous insecurity and cons- 
tant struggle against the odds has made the Mizos stubborn and 
aggressive and these have add^ peculiar wit to their technique and 
tactics of warefare. 

For numerous causes, the Mizos launch war against their enemy. 
It is not always the dislike of any tribe or its actions that lead the 
Mizos to indulge in violent activities but sometimes an internal quarrel 
with a tribe or for the fulfilment of a selfish desire is sufficient for 
their assault and outrages. According to O’Malley “A private quarrel 
with a neighbouring clan, a scarcity of women and domestic servants, 



and the consequent necessity of procuring a requisite number of cap- 
tives to supply the wants of the tribes, the simple desire of plunder or 
of obtaining heads to grace the obsequises of some departed chieftain, 
were the principal causes which led to the commission of these raids." 

After planning the place and time of a war, the leader of the tribes, 
send.s his spear or a wand or a fighting dao (a long, broad and un- 
covered sword) with dift’eient indications on it from village to village 
to collect his men. The signs on the.se objects are so meanigful that 
they serve as indicators to the tribesmen as to what kind of war they 
are going to wage, what weaixins they should cany with them and 
what punishment would be falling on them if they defy the order oi’ 
make themselves absent. Lewin, T. 11., a vetern on the Mizo’s war- 
fare, elaborating a detail description on the different methods atlopted 
by the chief to collect his men mentions that “to collect his people, or 
impact to authenticate any- order, the chief’s .spear, which is usually 
covei’etl and ornamented is sent by a messenger from village to village. 
drto, to which a piece of red cloth is attached. Another method is by 
the ‘phvrori’, which is a species of wand made out of strips of ]>ecled 
bamboo, about two inches long in this shap. If the tips of the cross 
pieces be broken, a demand for black-mail is indicated ; a rupee to he 
levied for each break. If the end of one of the cro.s.s-pieces is charred 
it implies urgency, and that the people are to come even by torch-light. 
If a capsicum be fixed on to the ‘phurori’, it signifies that disobedience 
to the order will meet with punishment as .severe as the cap.sicum is 
hot. If the cross-piece i.s of cane, it means that disobedience will entail 
corix»al punishment.” 

The tribes as .soon as .see the messenger of their chief with the 
indicators begin to assemble at the latter’s court. Tf the message be a 
hostile one, i.e., the chief wants a raid to be carried on to the enemy, 
the people come with their arms, such as flint-lic:ks, tower-muskets, 
spears, daos, bows, arrows, panjis (bamboo spikes) and the guns. The 
Mizos used to have the guns through their raids on the British officials 
and subjects. 

Before starting for a raid each man is provided with his food 
consisting of cooked rice, to continue for several days, the people ran 
down their food very tightly into pices of bamboo, so that it may not 
be wasted on the way of their march. They carry their water in a 
section of bamboo. They cut the bamboo just above one joint and just 
below the joint a hole is made and cut the bamboo at the next joint. 
They plug the bamboo with a roll of leaves so that the water may not 
come out through the hole. 

In this way, after full preparations, the Mizos set out for their 
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warfare or raids. The raiding party consists of a chief, his sons and 
the men-folk of the tribes. No women and children are included in the 
party. The party, very cautiously, walk during the darkness of the 
night and passing through the deep jungles and difficult and different 
terrains reach their destination before the dawn. The Mizos never 
advance openly. They Send forward their scouts to make sure the 
unawareness of their enemy. If the enemy is found alert, the Mizo 
quickly retreat without attack. Otherwise, the Mizos surround the 
place of their attack and advance on the enemy. The chief always 
remain behind and shouts ‘forward’, ‘forward’. The men quickly fall 
on their enemy and ransaking the village, killing the men, women and 
children, then hurriedly retreat with as much loot as possible along 
with the captives mostly the damsels and boys. The raid is carried 
out so rapidly that sometimes the chief does not get a chance to kill any 
of his enemies by hia own hands. 

After the raid, the raiding party in fear of any organised attack by 
the enemy walk on as fast as po.ssible and never stops until the destina- 
tion is reached. They also stop after the completion of 48 hours’ 
journey. If any one of the captives cannot keep pace with them, he 
or she is killed on the way and his or her head is being carried away to 
the village for ornamentation. 

The chief of the raiding party after reaching his village ordex’S for 
a grand festival to celebrate the success of the raid. The festival 
starts with the killing of a captive by the chief’s son to prove his 
bravery. In this celebration, generally, the women captives are not 
killed, but most of the men captives are slaughtered, and the rest are 
kept alive as slaves. 

Another chai’acteristic of the wai'fare of the Mizos’ is ambush. 
The Mizos make the ambush, generally by the side of the road or path 
through which they expect their enemy. The ambush is so serious 
that the Mizos get their enemy, sometimes, quite unprepared, and 
then making a great slaughter on them and loot disappear quickly 
down the hills through the deep jungle ignoring all sorts of danger. 
lA. Col. Shakespear giving his experience of the ambush observes that 
“these ambushes were always arranged below the I’oad, where the 
ground fell away very sharply, and, having fired, the brave fellows 
hurled themselves down the Kill ignoring all cuts and scratches in their 
anxiety to escape.” 

Sometimes, the Mizos put spikes on the way of their enemy. They 
make the spikes fi’om the bamboo and closely fix them on the ground 
so that the pointed tips of the spikes remain two inches to a few feet 
above the ground. The Mizos drive their enemy towards these spikes 
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and kill every one of them as the latter cannot move forward through 
the pointed and poisonous spikes. 

The only thing tlie Mizos fear mostly is an artillery atack on 
them. During the British rxile in India, the Mizos carried out their 
countless attacks on the British officials and subjects, but they could 
not oppose strongly any of the British military expeditions that 
entered into their hills and punished them heavily as they always 
feared the heavy-hands. 

With the introduction of the guns and Missionaries in the Mizo 
Hills district the whole strategy of the Mizos’ warfare has gone under 
tremendous changes. This transfonnation from savage to modern has 
occurred during the past few years. The guns have added fresh 
strength to their power, and the Missionaries have provided them new 
hope and illusions to maintain it. 

From the observations made above it becomes crystal clear that the 
Mizos, with their tactics and strategy, are not expected at all to fight 
out the security forces in the Mizo Hills district. Then how is that 
the Mizos still hold commanci over a large part of the Mizo Hills district 
aga<inst the wishes of the security forces ? In searching out the 
matter it becomes evident that it is neither the guns nor Missionaries 
but Pakistanis, Communists and Chine.se indulgence and sympathies to 
the cause of the rebel Mizos that are mainly restxjnsible for the conti- 
nued conflict. It is an open secret that the Mizos are getting intensive 
military training centres such as Kasalong, Barkal, Bandarban and 
Rumaguard with the headquarters at Rangamati, all in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, which the Pakistan Government wants, to bargain with 
the rebel Mizos for its present support to the later. In these train- 
ing centres, the Mizos get adequate training for the artillery and 
guerilla warfare with the modern and autometic weapons. Aftei’ 
completing the training the Mizos smuggle the weapons into their own 
centres by giving slips to the security forces. Until this secret flow 
of aims to the Mizo is not .stopped ; the entire boundary of the Mizo 
Hills district is not sealed off ; identify cards are not issued to all the 
people of the Mizo Hills district and other scientific methods and 
deviced (see my paper ‘Strategy of the Mizo Hills District) are not 
taken to stop the illegal boundary crossing ; the security forces will 
never have the upiierhands to deal .strongly with the warfare in the 
Mizo Hills district. 

READ 
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SOME MOHAMMADAN CUSTOMS 


OME Mohammadan customs are described here. These are ancient 
customs but a great many of these are still available among the 
Musalmans at Muzaffarpur and its neighbourhood in Bihar. No doubt, 
owing to rapid change some of tliese cu.stoms have and are getting 
changed and modified. The customs traeated here are as old as th“ 
Musalman race. Similar customs have also been recorded in ‘North 
Indian Notes and Querries’ as early as 1895. 

Recitation of Amin 


In a Mahamiruidan family where there are members who can read 
and write, it is the fashion, when a child is born, for the teacher of the 
child’s father or of the family to be sent for to say Amin. Accordingly, 
the said teacher brings all the boys from his school to the house where 
the child has been born, and there they recite aloud some verses, some 
of which are given below. At the end of each verse all the children 
in corus shout out with one voice, the word Amin. Then the 
parents or relations give to the teachei' such reward as they can afford 
in money or kind. This practice is not one enjoyed by the law ; it is 
in the nature of a congratulation and felicitation. There is no fixed 
month or day for it ; but it is carried out not long after the birth. The 
verses are these 


1. Hamad ast Khuda ro 
O salwat mustaffa re 
Har mir, har gada re 
Subhan ml rani 

2. Allah be-naziro 
Ghaffar, dastgiri 
Sultan be waziri 
Subhan mi rani 

3. Bubarkar, yar<i-ghar ast, 
Kan-yar, gham-kusar ast, 
O har ahdae yar ast 
Subhan mi rani 


Eng : Praise is for Gud 

* Prayers to the Pure one, 
Let prince and pauper 
Shout “Praise the Lord”. 

Eng ; God He is peerless, 
Forgiving, helpful 
A king without counselor 
Shout “Praise the Ijord.” 

Eng : Burbarkar, a bosom friend 
Ho Is the sorrow-dispellcr. 


Shout “Prcaisc the Lord”. 
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4. Utmre kin bud adil, 

U adal glr o hasH, 

U rast nur-nazil, 

Subhan mi rani 

5. Usman ibni Affan 
U jama kard Kuran 
Mi-khwand az dil o jan 
Subhan mi rani 

6. Haidar kin bud safdar 
Bar kunad babi khabar 
Salar Shah Haidar 
Subhan mi rani 

Rasmi i tarab mihadi 
Dast i karm kushadi 
Bada hameshah shadi 
Bolo, “Hazar amin”. 

Ustad ghar par ac 
Larkon ko sath lae 
Dast-i-du ia uthae 
Bolo. “Hazar amin" 

9. Khilat mangao bhari 
Khatir ho khush hamari 
Do khne ko khalk sari 
Bolo, “Hazar amin*' 

10. Larkah ko dada aen 
Tashrif yahan pah laen 
Nazaren mere mangaen 
Bolo. “Hazar amin” 

11. Hathi do, ya kih ghora 

Jo kunkh kih do bhi thora 
La ashrh ka tora 
Bolo, “Hazar amin.” 

12. Allah hamen parahate, 
Hath! upar charhate 
Dushman mera ghatato 
Bolo, “Hazar amin.” 

The Custom of Bismillah 


Eng : Umr, who was just a man 
And a claimer of Justice, 

Just, given of light 
Shout “Praise the Lord” 

Eng : Usman son of Aflan 

Gathered together the Kuran 
Road it with heart and soul 
Shout “Praise the Lord.” 

Eng : Haidar, who was a hero, 

Uproots the gate of knowledge 
Salar Shah, the lion-hearted 
Shout “Praise the Lord.” 

Eng : Start the joyful sounds, 

Put forth the hand of mercy, 

Be for ever happy 
Call aloud “So be it. 

Eng : Teacher has come to the door, 

With him has brought his boys 
Raised his hand to blis 
Call aloud “So be it“. 

Eng : Send for arich robe 

May my heart bo gladdened, 

Let all the beholders 
Called aloud “so be it”. 

Eng : The grandfather comes 
He honours this spot 
He sends for my presents. 

Call aloud “so be it’*. 

Eng : . Give he an elephant or horse 
Whether it be, it is too little 
Bringout the bags’ of gold 
Call aloud “so be it”. 

Eng : It is the Lord that teaches us 

Lifts us up to ride on elephants 
Brings low mv enemy, 

Call aloud “so be it”. 


On the day wlien a child is four years, four months and four days 
old, the people of the brotherhood, with other relations and friends, are 
called together through the Mirasi (professional singer) or the Hajam 
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(barbar). The message sent is: *‘At soand-so’s house there is today 
a Bism-illah. Accordingly, at the appointed time, all those invited 
assemble. The child, having been bathed and clothed in handsome 
new clothes, is brought into the midst of the gathering. Then some 
old man of wisdom and learning, makes the child repeat the words 
‘'bismdllah, arrahman, ur-rahim” (in the name of God the Compassion- 
ate, the Merciful). When the child has said the whole of these words, all 
the company turn to the father, the brother, or other head of the house- 
hold, and congratulate him. The words of the above ayat are engraved 
on a small tablet of silver, of the weight of one or two rupees. After 
the child has repeated the words, he hands this Uiblct, by way of re- 
ward, to the old man after whom he has said the words. It is not 
found that the performence of this ceremoney at the age of four years 
four months and our days is prescribed the religious laws. But it is 
possible that the practice arose tor the purpose of fixing a day for com- 
mencing the child’s education. Otherwise, there seems no reason for 
adhearing to four years, foui* months and four days exactly. On the 
day of this ceremony, small prc.sents are also given to the servants and 
dependents of the house. 

Circumcision 

Circumcision (Khatvah) is incumbent on eveiy male Mohammadan 
by the law of his religion. It is carried out by all classes. When the 
1 (>y is seven or eight yeai’s of age, a date is fixed and all relations and 
friends far and near are informed. It is treated as an important cere- 
mony and much trouble and expenses are naturally asscKdated on it 
Singers and dancers are hired, food is prepared, both for the guests and 
for dish’ibution is charity. A poor boy is allowed to go about as usual 
without the wound to heal. It heals in a week or ten days. 
Rich people and those of the middle classes make elaborate prepara- 
tions. In the afternoon of the appointed day, all the relations and 
brclhern assemble at, the house. A chtiir is placed on a fixed place and 
on this the boy is seated. In towns and cities a man who is expert in 
the operation removes the membrance in the twinkling of an eye. 
Some boys of soft nature cry, others of their own accord seat them- 
selves, smiling, upon a chair. As the cut is made the operator shouts 
'T>in, Din, Muhammad”. The assembly then offer their congratula- 
tions. If the operator is the barbar belonging to the house, he places 
a small brass saucer, such as, barbars use, in the centre of the room. 
All guests between whom and the master of the house there is inter- 
family adds to it according to his means. The family barbar takes the 
change of gifts on such occasions place in the saucer. The head of the 
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money. If the operator is not a family barbar, a separate gift is made 
to him, say an ashrfi, (a gold coin) or according to means of the perfor- 
mer. Sweetmeats, in the form of batasJia or zUapi, are next distributed. 
Some families for the relations, sometime organise a public entertain- 
ment of singing and dancing. The women are entertained inside by 
Dovini and other .singers and dancers. The guests are fed choice food. 
A rich man usually will prolong the feast to four or five days but ordi- 
nary people keep it confine one for two days only. But men of sense, 
strict in their religion, fix a day, invite no one, have the boy circumcised, 
pay the operator, and refrain from other luxirious expenditure on 
singing, dancing and other things prohibited by the Mohammadan reli- 
gion. No doubt, the general body of wealthy Mohammedans who have no 
sufficient learning or sense, nor feel bound by their law. but are plunged 
in the sea of ostentation, spend readily huge money on such occasion.s, 
and in tlic end find their hands become empty. They send letters on 
red paper in all directions. On the day fixed, there is a stampede 
(dhawah) to the house each invited gue.st arriving followed by all his 
return. Over an archway a place for the band has been prepared 
(a nnuhat-khana) and for four or five days the kitchen fires are 
incessantly alight. 

Mensluration 

Before conclusion it may not be out of place to say a few words 
about observances connected with the mensluration. Among the 
Mohammadans there menstural impurity lasts for three days. During 
this period the woman does her household work, but engages in no 
religious ceremonies. While in this stale she is prohibited from fast- 
ing (Roza or the kind observance). The impurity is ended by putting 
on clean clothes. There appear to be no spec^ial observances among 
orthodox Mohammadans in connection with fir.st mensluration of a 
girl. Low class Mohammadans who are mainly of Hindu extraction 
follow the usual rules enforced among Hindus of the .same rank in life. 
On this Dr. Haughes wrote in the ‘Dictionary of Islam’ that “during the 
period of mensluration woman are not permitted to say their prayers 
or to touch or read the Quaran or enter a mosque, and are forbidden to 
their husbands. But it is related in the traditions that Mohammad 
abrogated the law of Moses which let a mensturous woman apart for 
seven days’’, and Amar says, that when Jews heard this said '"rhis man 
oppo.ses our customs in everything”. 

This is a short note on certain Mohammadan custom which are still 
in force but due to complicated and industrial life some of these customs 
have been simplified and shortend in keeping with the tone of the da}' 
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BOOK-REVIEW 


FOLKLORE OF WOMEN, As Illustrated by Leyendfiry and Traditionary Tates, Folk- 
Rhymes, Proberbial Sayinijs, Superstitions, Etc. by Thiselton-Dycr, T. F. London 
Flliol St<H-k, IIKM), ‘iSU pnges. Cited in Sonncnsrliein The Rest Books 3rd Edition 
Reissued by Singing Tree Press, ii division of tlie Gale Reseureti Company, Detroit 
Miehigan, 1%8. L. C. (>8-24475. *9.50. 

This important book is now available as part of Singing Tree Press’s 
series on l^)lklore and Mythology. 

Brahmins wert* forbiden to marry red headed women and Chinese 
folklore has it that beautiful women arc unlucky. Is either prejudice 
justified? Thi.selton Dyer avoided making judgments in favour of simply 
lecording thousands of legends, customs, and superstitions about such 
matters as woman's love, her fickle.ssiK'ss. curiosity, will-power, talkative- 
tiess sdress, and tears. From where the author has compiled .such items 
are m)t referred in the book item by item but in the preface he has given 
the names of some books that he had consulted. 

Daughlerhood, widowhood, and motherhood, he shows, have all been 
the subjects of innunuTuble stories and beliefs, from the West African 
story about a father who recpiired his daughter’s suitors to empty a brook 
with a nutshell, to a cynical (ierman saying that “a rich widow weeps 
with one eye and laughs with tWe other.” 

(liven the subject, it is no matter for wonder that even folklore is 
confusing. The author refuses to spare us contradictions. Whom do we 
believe the English who say that “the man who would thrive must trust 
his wife” or the Africans who maintain that “a man who confides .secrets 
to his wife will be led to the path of Satan”? The book containes many 
more details about the character, pow^r, position, status etc. of the 
womenfolk in general in twentysix chapters. It is an important 
book where one will find proverbial wisdom of human race in its teach- 
ings of woman’s character. It is a wonderful book and we will he glad to 
see it in every re.si)ectable library. 

anthropology and archaeology. Essays in Commemoration of Verrier Elwin, 
Edited tiy M. C. Pradhiin, R. I). Singh, P. K. Misrn and D. B. Sastry,, 0.\ford Univer- 
.sity Press. Bombay, Demy. 328 p. 1909 R.s. 30.00. 


The book is a collection of fifteen e.ssays of w'hich two (Verrier Elwin 
as Anthropologist, Some A.spccts of the Jat Religion and Ethics) are 



written by Dr. M. C, Pradhan, one of the editors when the other three 
editors have no contribution. The remaining contributions are — Frank 
Fernandez (A Critique of Verrier Elwin’s Anthropology : Hill Bondo 
Social -» Organization and Kinship Analysis), II. R. H. Prince Peter 
(Pafterns of Polyandry in Tibet and India), P. G. Ganguly (Separatism 
in the Indian Polity: a case study), Beatrice Diamond Miller (Revilaliza- 
lion Movements : Theory and Practice, as evidenced among the Bud- 
dhists of Maharashtra), Kathleen Gough (Political Party Conflict in a 
Kerala Village), Harold A. Gould (A Theory of Social Stratification and 
Ihc Case of Indian Society), Christoph Von Furer-Hainiendorf (Moralily 
and Prestige among the Nagas), John V. Ferreira (Finitude, Complemen- 
tarity and Dependence in Primitive Societies), Francis L. K. Hsu (Chris- 
tianity and the Anthropologist), Stephen Fuchs (Applied Anthropology 
in India), Norman Zide and R. D. Munda (Descriptive Dialogue Songs 
in Mundari), in Social Anthropology section. In the Prehistoric 
Archaeology Section there are the following articles D. Sen’s Pebble 
Chopper Chopping tools and flakes in India and Pakistan etc. and V. N. 
Misara’s Early village communities etc. It also contains twelve illustra- 
tions along with the frontispiece of Verrier El win. 

The first part of the book begins with an assessment of Eiwin’s 
work. A fairly exhaustive Bibliography of Elwin’s publication has also 
been added. Here oikj will lind some added materials on Elwin's life 
which Elwin himself did not include in his '‘Tribal World”. This anlho- 
logy presents the creed of the anthropo-archacological studies in India. 
Oxford University Press has rendered commandablc service* not only by 
publishing Ellvvin’s books but al.so by the anthology under review which 
is valuable and curious. I’he book wdll be useful for future n'searchers. 
The most valuable part of the anthology is the bibliography for which 
M. C. Pradhan will receives the; thanks of all who are interested in the 
study of Indian anthropology, archaeology and tribal study. 

OAMBHIRA ; LOKSANGEET-O-UTSAB : EKAL () SEKAI. (In Bengali— Ganibhira . 

lM)lksong and lestival, by P. Ghosh, Chakra & Co., CalciiUa-^b Demy 9‘2 pagl with 

protf>s and nolalions etc. 1908. Rs. a.OO. 

A well-produced book written by a college leaclier in the Dept, ol 
Bengali, Mr. I^radyot (ihosh. It has dilTerent sub-lilles, such as, mean' 
ing of festival, place of festival, chronology of festival, social conscious- 
ness, social education, so on and so forth. The book also contains some 
notations in Indian style. The author has tried to introclucc, Gambhira, 
a regional folk song and festival of ilaur Banga (Maldah district of West 
Bengal) in his book. We shall be glad if this book gels its place in the 
library. 
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S. I,. SRIVASTAVA 


JIUTIA FESTIVAL: A RECONSIDERATION OF THE 
CONCEPT OF “GENERALIZATION” 


In this apapcr aUniipl )'as hi^en miuit* In rxamiiu* Ihc validity nf Ihv* 
r»»n((*pl ol’ “ClciKTalizalioii” on the basis Jiiilia leslival cjhservod in 
villaj^e Ihiri^aon ol Gorakhpur Dislrirl ((‘astern T. P.) and llu' la(*l 
prcs<‘iiU‘d ill Sanskrilir lilrraliirc, and f»iv(‘n by various srholars. 


Morris E. Opler has iricd lo coin Ivvo terms (leneralizalioii' and 
Ptirliciilarizalion’ on the basis of calendaric festivals. Rej^ardinf^ 
■f'eneralizalion' he writes that in it the proj^^ression is from th(‘ specific to 
the more eomi)iehensive. In it we start with th(‘ immediate, the personal, 
the present and move toward the timeless, the inclusive, the abstract. ‘ 
In order lo support his statement he has given the example of Jiutiu 
festival. lie writes, "Jiutia obviously has its impetus in the individual 
mother's concern for tlu' well being of her son, and this personal interest 

is never entirely erased in the course of the rile Nevertheless, in 

attempting to attain Iut goal, she moves far toward the merging of her 
need and her protective devices with those of others. She joins with the 
other women to go to worship at a sacred spot where on(‘ Brahman 

serves all who are there The ceremor.y has as its prime objective the 

placing of all the sons of all the women involved under the protection of 

.liul Baba Jiutia may have its psychological roots in the personal 

anxiety felt by the individual mother for her son, but through a process 
of generalization it has become a standard ritual means by which the 
whole community acts to safeguard its sons and to place them under the 
divine protection of a God who is the abstract essence of life itself*’^ 

II 

The festival of Jiutia falls on Ihc 8th day of the dark-half of Kiiar. 
Regarding this festival Morris E. Opler writes, ‘The name of the festival 




find necklace is connected with the word for life (Jiu) and on this occasion 
Jiiit Baba, a personification of life itself, is honoured and specially 
blesses male particularly sons of the family”^. Only the women with a 
son (sous) fast on this day and participate in the rites of this festival. 
They do not take i ven water during their fast of 24 hours. In the evening 
of this day they walk in a group to a lank at the* outskirt of the village. 
Each carries a metal plate containing wet grams, aatanja (grains of seven 
varieties), vermilion and Jiulia (necklace made of threads). After taking 
bath in the lank Ihey place Ihe gram, vermilion and the Jiutia under a 
wild plant known as Bariar repn\seiiling god Jiutbandhan. Then they 
worship Jiutbandhan Maharaj while requesting him to protect their sons, 
and embrace the plant while uttering. ‘‘O Ariar O Bariar ! My son may 
come beating others but not being beaten himself. O Ariar O Bariar !Tell 
wSila my regards". Afterwards all sit there to hear stories related to this 
festival. At the (*nd of each story every woman says, “() Jiutbandhan 
Maharaj as you have helped her so help others". After the completion 
of the story-telling they lasten th(‘ Jiulia round their neck and return 
home to take rest during tlie night. Next day early in the morning Bakhir 
and Puri with pulse inside are prepared and oflered first to the hmiale 
ancestors of the house and then to other members of live family. Unlike 
the ca.se observed by 0])l(*r in a north Indian village, in Barigaon no 
Brahman ever officiates throughout the whole riles of this festival. 

Ill 

This festival is also known as Jivit Putrikustami or Jivit Pulrika 
Wata. According to P. Kane this festival is celebrated to worship 
Jimutvahaii, son of King Salivahana, by women for securing sons and 
SaubluKjyu (blessed vvif e-hood).'^ Regarding Salivahan Miss Karunakana 
Gupta writes, "As Dr. II. (]. Ray Ghaudhuri has pointed out, the Dvatrims- 
atputlalika represents Salivahan, the mythological representative of the 
Satvahana dynasty, as of mixed Brahmana and Naga origin (PHAI, p. 
280)".’ According to KathasaritasagaP' and Nagananda play,^ Jimut- 
vahan, son of Jimutketu was a king of Vidyadharas,® who offered his life 
in place of a young serpent Shankhchuda, who \vas by virtue of an agree- 
ment to be offered to Garuda as his daily meal. When Garuda came to 
know this fact he was very much induced by the generous and touching 
behaviour of Jimutvahaii and decided to give uj) his practice of devouring 
serpents®. Then Garuda bringing neclor from Vaikuntha sprinkled over 
Jimutvahan and he restored to life with no mark of injury. When asked 
by Garuda for boon, Jimutvahaii requested him to return life to all the 
snakes whom he had eaten before and wdiose bones only remained. 
Thereupon Garuda said, "so it be". Then all the snakes who had been 
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eaten by Garuda and whose bones alone remained rose up unwoundcd 
and restored to life by the iiector of Garuda’s boon*®. 

While discussing Jiutia festival Opler has mentioned about Jiut Baba, 
who according to him, is identified by many villagers and Lord Siva. 
But while collecting data for this study no respondent has tried to 
Identify Jiutbandhan Maharaj with Lord Siva. Instead, the fast observ- 
ing women say that he is not a synonym of any god, but he himself is 
an individual god. Again the* description of Jimutvahan given in Sanskri- 
tic scriptures, the views of the people regarding Jiutbandhan Maharaj 
and the practical as])ecls ot Jiutia festival observed in Barigaon enable 
us to say that Jimutvahan and Jiulbandhan are synoymn and both 
n^presents the name of one single god. Phoned ically also lh(* word 
Jimutvahan may take the form of Jiutbandhan. 

N. M. Penzer writes that on the basis of a paj)er on the Nagas, C. F. 
Oldham points out that in most of the temples dedicated to Vasuki (king 
of the snakes, often mentioned in th(‘ ocean), or Basdeo, in the Chenab 
valley there is. besides the figure of the Naga Raja, representation of his 
Vezier, who is called Jimutvahan. Legend says that Basdeo was engaged 
in war wilh (iaruda, and that, on one occasion, the Naga chief was sur- 
rounded by the enemy and had a narrow i‘scape. In fact, he was saved 
only by the devotion of his minister, who gave his own life to save that 
of his master. This i)robably means that Jimutvahan was killed in 
covering the retreal of the Raja. Basdc‘o esca|)ed lo the Kailas Kiind, a 
mountain lake some level above the sea, belween the Chenab and 

Ravi \'alley. Meantime, an army was raised by which Garuda was 
defeated. The Naga Raja, in his gratitude, ordered that in future 
Jimutvahan should bc^ worshipped in Ihe same temple with himsell'.** 

Worship of Jimutvahan along wilh the Nag Raj is substanliatc^l by 
<)ther sources also. P. Acharya has written that the canopy of th(‘ 
Anantc»svara temple consists of seven snake-hoods and there are two 
Vidyadharis on back slab beyond Ihe hood.... At both ends middle of 
the trifoliate arch a Rahiimukha is carved and on each side of the 
Rahumukha there is oiu' f(‘mal(‘ figure riding on the flying A’idyadhara, 
a male figure. At the two Makara (corcodile) bases of the arch there are 
two images of (iaruda.'^ This siatemenl shows that in the tem|)le of 
Anaritesvara Vidyadharas aVe also represented. Jimutuvahan was Ihe 
king of Vidyadharas. Thus Ihe likelihood is that the Vidyadharas in the 
temple of Anaiitesvara are Ihe repnvscmiation of Jinuilvahana. 

IV 

The facts given above show' that Jimutvahan has sacrificed his life, 
to protect Sankhchuda and the Nag Raj. lie is wfushiped along with 
Nag Raj and represented in . the lemphi 4)1 . Ananfc svara, - The descrip- 
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lion ol* Ihe Jiiitia festival observed in Barigaon show that women with 
son (sons) worship Jiutbandhan Maharaj (Jimutvahan) with the request 
to protect their sons and to bless them to bv brave so that they may come 
home beating others but not being beaten themselves. The rites of 
Jiutia festival in Barigaon correspond to the mythological story of 
Jimutvahan and Sankhchuda. The congregation of mothers at the out- 
skirt of the village near a tank to worship Jiutbandhan represent the con- 
gregation of all those snake mothers, who had heard that their sons have 
been revived because of Jimutvahan, at that place where Gariida used 
to gel his food of snakes, to worship Jimutvahan and to bring back their 
levived sons. At the end of the worship of Jiutbandhan the fastening of 
Jiutia by the fasting women round their neck and coming back to home 
represent the snake-mothers’ clinging their revived sons lo their neck and 
coming back to home. These facts do not present any possibility lo 
assume that the festival of Jiutia has its root in the personal anxiety fell 
by the individual mother for her son which through a process f)f gene- 
ralization lias become a standard ritual means by which the whole com 
inunity acts lo safeguard its sons and to Y>hu‘e them under the divine 
protection of a God who is the essence of life itself. Instead they pre 
sent the possibility to assume that this festival has ils root in the collec 
live consciousness of the women who reverently ielt lo worship 
Jimutvahan with this view that he might protect their sons as he has 
protected Sankhachuda, the only son of his parents, and Ihe species of 
Nagas. Thus the theory of Opier behind the concept of ‘(ieneralization* 
docs not seem to be valid. 

This theory may be refuted on other ground also. According to him 
Jiutia obviously has ils impetus in Ihe indivifliial nudher's concern for 
the wellbeing of her son or sons. But this festival is s|)n‘ad only in a 
particular area, i.e., in easli*rn I’. P. The anxiety of all the mothers for 
Ihe wellbeing of Iheir son or sons is universal, Ihen why it is not observed 
in other parts of India ? 'Phis point has bc‘en ignored by ()pU*r while 
discussing the concept ol' ‘(i(MU‘ralization’. His theory points out that tiu* 
l(\sti\'al of Jiutia is originated on Ihe basis of some rational views, d'hi* 
anxiety of a particular mother for Ihe well being of her son or sons dir- 
t'cled her thought lo collect other mothers and accompanying with them 
lo worshi]) a God who is the abstract essence of life in itself, which 
through a process of generalization has lieconie a standard ritual means 
by which the whole community acts lo safeguard its sons. In reality this 
theory is based only on one aspect i.e., psychological, while ignoring 
other aspects such as mythological and historical. 
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\ short siirney of their .social .status and po.sition 
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^()l^^^•^)^d : Suit. Indira (landhi, Priino Minister oi India 

riii.s is not a .slialy id’ posl-liidependonct* woman shi* is a lu-w 
woman with dilTortMit problems ainl hopes, l-'or lu*r, Indopon- 
donci* meant her own iiuli»p<*ndoncr. This is a study of tin* 
I'olk >\onn*n of India as Ihoy arc dopu ti*d is lolksonigs, loj^t'iidary 
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S. K. AHUJA 


ANTIQUITY OF NUPTIALS 


1 he institution of marriage is as old as the history of mankind. The 
stabilizinf^ ettect that the wedlock has had in shaping man’s social destiny 
can at no time be over emphasised. It, in fact, may aptly be described 
as a very important social milestone in man's gregarious life. Today man 
gives little, if any, thought to the processes through which this institution, 
or better, custom, has passed and crystallized in its i)resent form. It is, 
lor instance, shocking for many of us to know that capture by force was 
the cardinal means of acciuiring a companion that the primitive man 
adopted. Even the civilized world of as recent times as the beginning 
ol the sixteenth century was shadowed by this odious custom. It indeed 
is an intellectually rewarding exercise to delve into the history of marriage. 

Capture of women, along with looting and arson, appears to have been 
an appendage of the warring instinct of primitive man who perhaps was 
obliged to wage wars in the interest of survival. And, perhaps, the theory 
of the survival of the fittest, in its physical ramifications, proved itself in 
the world of the hoary man. From the belief that the captured women 
were the spoils of war and prizes of men’s valour — often subjecting them 
to a life of slavery and promiscuity — slow evolutionary proc(‘ss of recognis- 
ing the captured woman as a companion and wife took shap(*. Traditions 
really die hard and even to this day certain tribes in the inaccessible 
recesses ot Alrican jungles observe the essentials of this system, and even 
some of the more refined African socieli(‘s stage mock cai)lures which are 
inseparable from the' ceremonies of marraige among them. 

Rich heiresses in England in the early lOth century *)ften risked 
themselves being ca])tiired and thus forced to marry against their will. 
Armed escorts traih'd the rich beauties of France, Italy and Ireland to 
toil attempts of adbucti(»n. The custom waned imperceptably in Europe 
and instances of its sporadic occurrances are to be found right up to the 
yester-ceiitury. No country of our globe, it is authoritatively claimed, 
lias been (‘xception l(» the operation of this custom. The Bible which 
portrays the life and custom of the ancient people, cites numerous 
instances of the practice of iorcible seizures of women and virgins by 
invading warriors who later on granted them the status of wifehood. 

Variations of the theme of marriage by force were in (‘vidence of the 
social structure of utmost all tin countries of the world. From tlue abode 
of the primithe man in Alrica and Australia to the sophistic^cd 



cultured man in England, the custom has held sway. Ample evidence is 
available to show that the custom was practised once upon a time by the 
Muria Gonds and a certain section of population in Tibet. The custom 
would appear to have ancient moorings in India. The Code of Manu 
explicitly permits forcible marriage to the warrior race, Kshtriyas. This 
.system was also characterised as ^Kakshasa" mode of marriage. 

Some historically acceptable traces of the custom in relation to India 
are to be found in the episode of Prithviraj’s caplure of Sanjukta. The 
event suggests that not only was the custom prevalent in India, it also 
had the royal sanction, having been followt^d by the ruling class. What 
is patronised by the royalty may obviously be taken as an accepted 
procedure by the commonalty. 

The forms that the custom took arc as numerous as they are 
fascinating. Bushmen of Australia pounced on unwary girls as on a 
beast of prey, dragging them to jungle clearing and conferring on her 
the status of wiiVhood in the presence of the village folk. Likewise, 
c(‘rlain tribals of Cille followed an identical pattern, taking, away the 
J>ride forcefully while groom’s people negotiated tcirms with girl’s family. 

While in the beginning, the groom’s party may have been facing stiff, 
j)ractical resistence from the bride’s people, often resulting in serious 
physical injury, the practice gained implied recognition and ultimately only 
mock resistence was offered. Shouting, brow beating, imitative fight 
actions, steadily replaced the original scene. 

Marriage by Elopement 

Marriage by elopment was, as at present, a convenient device of 
young lovers to frustrate the designs of parental obstruction. After the 
wrath of the parents had cooled down, the couple often return to obtain 
their blessings. In an African community, the couple who go to live in a 
forest after elopment, return to their settlement only when a child is born 
of their union. Many a youngman of various ethnic group of different 
castes in India settle up with their partunours in far away villages and 
return to their native place alter years. A rather trying ordeal has to 
be gone through by the eloping couples of Chittagong (East Pakistan) 
areas as they must successfully run away four times before they are 
socially recognised as husband and wife. 

The bought wife 

The concept of marriage by purchase has had as deeply entrenched 
roots as marriage by capture. The cull of slavery was perhaps the fac- 
tor most responsible for its thriving. The beauty of the bought female 
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slave may have so turned Ihc head of the purchaser that ho may have 
assifjnod her a spc^cial ])osilion. And from ttiem on, it was a mailer of 
evolution. Apart from this, scarcity of female population and greed on 
the part ol' parents of the beautiful maidens appear to be plausible con- 
siderations in this reganl. The price pair for acquiring a wife has 
varied from foodstuffs lo a hundred callle heads among the primitivi* 
aborigines of Africl. Al one time, in. Mecca, a virgin cost anything I'rom 
tifly lo three hundred and lil'ty dollars worth. Among Muslims the cus- 
tom of paying a consideration lo the lather of the bridt^ is still i)revalent. 

Perhaps the wife became the bought slave of the husband as evi- 
dence shows that in England the wife fell at husband’s feel, kissing them, 
in llu* same fashion as any' Hindu wife re(|uired to do not so long ago. 
Some form of this Hindu custom was followed in Russia and Prance too. 
In the latter country, an ingenuous alternative was devised which obliged 
Ihe wife lo bow down before the husband for retrieving the wedding 
ring that was deliberately thrown at or lu^ar his feel. 

The system of hire purchase may secmi lo us as the oiTshoot of con- 
temporary economic activity ; yet it was e.\l('nsively made use of by tin* 
ancient peoples in the conl(‘xl of marriage by purchase. Vounginen were 
encouraged to make payment lo the girl’s parents by instalments. As 
soon as more than half of Iht^ total payment had bc‘(m madt^, the boy was 
permitted lo associate with the girl and ev(‘n allowed to consummate* 
marriage. In certain cases Ihe boy was allowed lo work as a labourer 
for a stipulated [)erio(l on the farm prop(‘rly of his future in laws so that 
he could pay his way out to marrying the damsel of his fancy. This cus 
tom had been in common vogue in certain parts of Assam, having been 
assoduously followed by some* tribal clans. The* would-be groom made 
a gift of choice liquor lo the parents of the girl ajul mooted the sugges 
lion of marrying the daughter. If tin* proposition was acceptable, Ihe 
boy was engaged as a farm hand for three seasons, but was free to claim 
Ihe girl after one season ; nonetheless he was obliged work out for the 
full contracted period. 

The institution of marriage has been no exct‘plion to Ihe process of 
evolution towards refinement and excellence. The courtship, the 
marriage in a Registry OlTice, the simple form of Church marriage, Ihe 
elaborate rituals of Hindu and Oriental marriages, are all the products 
of genius of man’s (juest for the best. Many a person would perhaps 
l)e willing to accept the mode of marriage by capture, were it lo guar- 
antee peace and conjugal harmony. One can, at best sing reminiscently 
with Alexander Pope (with apology) Ihat- 

“For forms of marriage let fools contesl, 

Whatever is adjusted best is best.” 
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S\NKAR 'Sf.n Gupta 


SOCIO-CULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS OF THE 
PEOPLE OF INDIA WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO WOMEN 

(Contimied from jnevious issue) 


Society 

Before wo discuss the structure of Indian women we will also say 
a few words about human society. It is Hegel who analysed progress 
into three stages which he called Thesis, Antithesis, and Synthesi.s. 
Applying this idea to educational theoiy, A. N. Whitehead adopted the 
tei’ms, Stage of Romance, Stage of Precision, and Stage of Generalijsation. 
Jules Henry has stressed the need of reviewing the traditional cimi.epts. 
Outstanding among the concepts, is the concept of “culture”, which he 
defines as “the individual’s or group’s acquired response ‘systems’. 
The definition of culture in terms of acquired characteristics, leads us 
back to Brras’s original conception of changes in mental function under 
the inlluence of domestication. It is the domestication of Homo 
sapiens that brings it about, that man has an enormous number of 
response system that ar'C not genetically determined”.'' How and why 
man and the anthropoid are branched off, and when, are among the 
mysteries of nature. It is man who has been engaged in describing 
himself and his activities, ever since he achieved cognition and the 
ability to communicate. Broadlj' speaking, man has passed from the 
food gathering to the food-producing stage. When he was dependent 
solely upon direct appropriation of the |[ifts of nature his numbers must 
have been very small indeed. Roughly, man has passed thr-ough the 
food-gathering, hunting, fishing, and nomadic existence — moving with 
the seasons to pasture his cattle and sheep — ^to the agricultural form or 
economy.'- 

The invention of agriculture by the womenfolk was the most 
momentous event in the life of early man. With oxen to 
plough the land, with pottery for storing harvested grain, with the 


71. Kuvulkar, G. M. op. cit.. 

72. Majumdar, H. T. op. cIt, 
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wheel to accelerate transportation and to make less arduous, collective 
man had to settle down in a given place if he was to reap the full 
rewards of his agricultural pursuits. From this time onward the con- 
ception of life of the ancient man changed to agriculture from hunting 
and cattle grazing. Thus, arose the first continuous settled community, 
the agricultural village, lower and higher. Then owing to industrial 
development and scientific progress cities and lowns began to appear 
one after another. Wealtheir and employment seekers came and settled 
to the towns and cities who have fonned their own society — sophisti- 
cated society. The people who live in the agricultural villages of 
India are unsophisticated people and majority in number. These people 
have their own way of living. They are rich with oral traditional 
literature and culture and may be viewed from the following three 
terms: (i) structurally (ii) functionally and (iii) dynamically, i.e. in 
in terms of process. 

Structurally, society is the cultural framework of the total social 
heritage of folkways, mores and institutions, of habitism, sentiments 
and ideals. In short, all the non-material elements of culture are 
potent in this structure. Funclionally, society is a complex of group. 
It has a receii)rocal relationship that interacts upon one another within 
the cultural context and enables human organism to carry on their 
life-activities helping each person to fulfill his strecial wishes and 
accomplishes his special interests in association with his fellow-being. 
Dymoidcally, society is the process of stimulus-response relationships 
culminating in interaction, communication and consensus.''^ 

Political upheavals caused by frequent aggression on the country 
hampered scientific progress in India. Impacts with Muslims, Dutch, 
Porluguse, French and English, Irecame urgent, and helped to demolish 
many ancient ideas and thoughts even in the daily necessary things 
like medicine. Alan dreggy makes the following statement : “Ihe 
totality, that is a human being, has been divided for study into parts 
and .systems. One cannot deny the method but one is obliged to 
remain satisfied with its results alone. What brings and keeps our 
several organs and numerous functions in harmony and federation’ 
And what has medicine to say of the fecile separation of “mind” from 
“body” ’ What makes an individual, what the word implies — ^not 
divided ? The need for more knowledge here is an excruciating 
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obviousness. But more than mere need there is fore-shadowing of 
changes to come.”” 

We owe to all that is wonderful in the culture. Culture is created 
by man. Through this we attain unity. Unity of mankind are to be 
earned by our own efforts for which we want to know the past and the 
present and by tliese we can suppose future. In order to know the 
past there is no better tool to depend upon than folklore or oral tradi- 
tional materials. Because we know that before there was any written 
literature there already existed, among many ancient nations, a vast and 
complex form or oral traditional literature.” This traditional literature 
in an ancient land like India has complexity and diversity. It is also a 
living force. Its origin, we can only surmise, goes back to the 
beginning of India’s unrecorded history when the need arose to 
communicate instruction to the young and to preserve it for subsequent 
generations. 

Since we have no records for, how pre-historic man lived and be- 
haved, and no prospects of obtaining any, we cannot hope to verify 
hypothesis which depend on unsound evidences. We can occasionally 
show that explanations founded on assumptions about prehistory and 
prehistoric men are improbable. More than this, ‘man is the culture 
making animal’ (Ruth Benedict). His centuries old civilizatio.x is at the 
mercy of any accident of time or space. Man always evolves elaborate 
traditional ways of doing things. No people have any truly empirical 
ethics ; they uphold what they find themselves practicing. “No 
human being or group oi human beings can ever freshly see the world 
in which they move. Every human is born into a woild defined by 
already existing cultural patteins. .lust as individual who has lost his 
memojy is no longer ‘normal’ so the idea that any jxxint in its history a 
society can become comiffetely emancipated from its past culture is 
inconceivable” (ibid). 

» 

We know that man shared in common with other animals in the 
capacity to vocalize, to emit sounds. In course of time, the I'edimen- 
tary grunts and groans — a iorm of erotive language — ^gave away to 
referential language. For many many centuries, this referential langu- 
age was spoken, not written ; even so it gave man a tool possessed 
neither by birds nor by beasts. Now he could pass on the accumulated 
wisdom of the ages by word of mouth. Later when pictographs, 

76. Kurulkar, G. M. op. clt. 

76. Loner, James (Rev. Father) 600 Question on the subjects requiring investi- 
gation of the people of India, Indian Publications, 1966. 
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ideogi’aphs, and alphabetic writings were invented, man began to pass 
from the haze of prehistory into the clear light of his superorganic 
power, began to increase by leaps and bounds by means of diffusion as 
well as by means of new invention. 

PHILOSOPHICAL APPROACH 

Language : 

Language cannot grow overnight. It has its own laws of growth. 
It forms one of the main elements in people’s cultural life. 
Aryan language began to spread all over the country as a matter of 
course. References to languages other than Aryan dialects are exactly 
rare in Sanskrit and other Aryan literature. The languages are usually 
determined in terms of the placements in classification of language 
families, branches or groups and are decided on the basis of grammati- 
cal characterestics of specific language. It is true that a number of 
Indian languages and its Persian usages show some resemblences to 
European languages which gave rise to the name “Indo-Eupopean” 
for the whole group of language.’^ 11 is believed that in the di.stant 
past India and Iran were invaded by tribes from .some other parts of 
the world. The tribes that spoke Indo-European languages conquered 
those countries. The conquerors declared themselves “higher” race 
than whom they had enslaved ; they gave themselves the name “Arya”. 
People who sjreak in their mother tongue are proud of their own 
languages and resent any other language being forced on them. 
Language, on the development of society it emerges, lives and dies as 
peoples develop, it has no ca.sual relation with the races.™ 

The language of India developed along with the people of India. 
There is no single or one language in India which can represent the 
counti’y as a whole a.s the only Indian language. It is a multi-lingual 
country which is representafed by different language families and 
ilialcct speakers. Sir Grierson, Avho form 1880’s upto 11)41, when 
he died, carried on investigations into Indian languages.™ He drew 
scientific study of the linguistic map of the country and maintains that 
India has 179 languages and 544 dialects.*® Rut this number has to be 
taken with a good deal of reservation. Of these languages, 116 are 

77. Nif?ani, R. C. “Languages of India" Lecture given at the School of 
Humanistic and Cultural Studies, Kamkrishna Mission Institute of Culture on 
12. 1. 1068. Also published in Bui. of HMIC\ Vol. XIX. no. 2, March. 1068. 

78. Chatter jec, S. K. and Katre. S. M. "Languages ' in the Gazetter of India : 
Vol. 1. Country and People. Publication Dvn. Pelhl, 1965. 

79. ibid. 

80. ibid. 
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small tribal speeches of the Tibeto-Chinese family and they are found 
only on the northern and north-eastern fringes of India. These languages 
are current among less than one per cent of entire population of the 
country.*' Nearly two dozen more are, likewise, insignificant speeches 
of other language groups ; or they are languages not truly belonging 
to India.®^ 

The women of India of all language families and dialects have 
their own women’s dialects, own chit-chat, own abuse and love-words 
and these represent them faithfully. This can be illustrated taking the 
help of Sukumar Sen*' from the standard colloquial of West Bengal. 
He says that “As expected women’s dialect in Bengali is an-haic lx)th 
in pronunciation and vocabularj'. There are a great many words 
spoken generally by women, which occur in mediaeval Bengali works 
— especially in the Vaishnava lyrics — ^but not in modern Bengali as 
spoken by men. 

Pejoration and vulgarity are also dominant characteristics of the 
language of the Bengali women.’’ Perhaps it is also true for the 
womenfolk of other language groups and dialects. The following 
are examples of women’s dialect in Bengali : 

They call such act as thona^^ that means a blow on the 
cheek with finger. Eyo*' means women with her husband liv- 
ing ; poyati^ means a woman big with child, chhenal, dhemni'^^ 
etc. means a coquette, a characterless woman ; dhumni, dhumri^ 
means a grown up girl, a fat woman; dajjnl^'’ means a vixen; 
pardberani * means a constant vi.sitor of neighbours ; pnradha- 
lanb’' means one who plays the ctxjuctic among her neighbours •. 
paramajdui'’ means one who charms her neighbour, (j(darkhuki>^ means 


81. Ni^am, R. C. op. cit. 

82. Chattt*i j'.»c, S. K. and Katrte, op. cit. 

83. Sen, SnUuniar "VV onion’s Dialect in BenBali” (Rciirint fioiu the Journal of 
.department of Letters), Calcutta University, 1928. 
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one who has runined her body ; bhatarkhaki** means one who has lost 
her husband ; pet felani^^ means procuress of abortion ; gharjalani’*^ 
means she who harms her own people ; jhantapeta^ means beaten with a 
broom ; kancha poyati^ is one who has recently given birth to a child ; 
dhatadhali*^ suggests close and intimate companionship (prejorative) ; 
biyarphuV’^ means to have time of marriage arrived ; Pacca chute 
sindur para means may you paint vermilion on your forehead even when 
your hairs are grey, dhanepntre laxmi love hok, may you prosper in 
wealth and children and hater noya akshay hok^^' means may your 
iron bracelets were not out from your wrist. All these are the dialects 
that are used by folkwomen of Bengal in different times. These suggest 
their position vividly. We will see later how we can draw the character, 
status and position of womenfolk with the aid of such folk words 
and other genre of folklore. A great many sayings, songs, proverbs etc. 
used by women in those days are still current among the womenfolk in 
India today. Therefore by studying them we can also glean the position 
of ancient India. It is said that “It is quite possible that some of these 
popular maxims may be traced as far back as the early or the middle 
Indo-Aryan period.”'^ With these few words about the Bengalee 
women’s dialect, we will treat the language of India with more details 
in the following pages. 

It is Robert Caldwell who established the seperate existence of a 
Dravidian speech-family in 185fi as opposed to the Aryan family in the 
north.'o^ Some scholars, about that time, separated the Munda Langu- 
age family. In this way, the hundreds of languages and dialects (which 
were to be found in India and Burma) were brought under one or the 
other of the following Four Great Speech-families : 

(i) the Aryan, or Indo-European ; 

(ii) the Dravidian ; 


94. I 

95. I 

96. I 

97. 5ttot f.’tiSi I 

98. <'.»li»rfl I 

99 I 

too. I 

101. (i) (a) * wv? cat’ll and (») ti:*! ^ai 

(These three expressions imply may your husband live till you get old and die 
Quoted from Sukumar Sen's above book). 

102. Sen, Sukumar op. cit. 

103 Caldwell, R. A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South Indian 
Family of Languages ; Revised and edited by Rev. G. L. Wyatt. 8e T. -Ramakrishna 
Pillai, Madras, 1961. 
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(iii) the Munda or Kol as a member of the Austro-Asiatie 
branch of the Austric family of language and 
<iv) the Sino-'fibetan. 

These are composed of diverse racial elements and these language 
families are represented by four broad language and culture groups. 
They have had the history of living together for atleast 3000 years,’®* if 
not more. The plurality of language appear to have played no distrub- 
ing role during the course of early and medieval periods of Indian 
history through which the pan-Indian character of Indian civilization 
sustained itself.’®* 

It is to be noted in this connection that among the four language 
groups, the Aryan speech-family was last to come — it was prece<ied by 
the Dravidian, Sino-Tibetan and Au.stric. In the evolution of the 
Indian people and of Indian culture, there has been, as said before, 
intermixture of races, languages and the various cultural milieus. 
Although the Austric and Sino-Tibetan languages are now confined to 
small populations, they have had their share in developing or modify- 
ing the other languages. 

It is not known how and when these language families moved to 
India. Before their advent, there was the language of Negroid j)eoples, 
who pioneered into India from Africa along the Asian coastline, 
probably before the 6th millennium B.C.’®“ But on the mainland ol 
Intlia nothing has remained of their language, the original Negroid 
peoples having been killed or absorved by subsequent immigrants. 
Thus, in the languages of the three main families sjwken today — 
Aryan, Dravidan, and Au.stric,— there has been much mutual borrow- 
ing. These contacts have introduced the normal process of inter- 
influencing of linguistic traits. 

Of the four, the Au.stric, language speakers occupy a vast area 
spreading from Central India through Assam, Burma, Malay and 
Indonesian Islands right up to the eastern and southern extremities 
of the pacific including Hawaii Islands and New Zealand. This family 
further subdivided into Austronesian alid Austro-Asiatie. In India, 
Austro-Asiatic subfamily is represented by the speakers belonging to 
Munda branch, Mon-Khemer branch including Khasis and Nicobarese. 
They Speak in Santals, Munda-ri, Ho, Bhumij, Korku, Kharia, Savara, 
etc. and is representated by a population of little more than a million 
according to 1961 census. 

Next, Tibeto-Chinese family of language. It’s area stretches 

104. Nigam, R. C. op. cit. 

105. Chatterjee, S. K. and Kartrc, op. cit. 

106. Sen, Sukumar History and Pre-history of Sansknt^ Mysore, 1957. 
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right from Baltistan in the west to the north-eastern frontiers of the 
country and further reaching up to the southernmost portions of 
Assam. The total population in this language family is about 3.2 
million where there are as many as 226 names of mother tongues which 
have been enumerated in 1961. 

On scrutiny, it has tentatively been considered that about 98 langu- 
ages are in existence in India and they are mostly oral which has no 
script or are available in written form.’®’ The most famous speakers are 
Meithei-Manipuri, Boro, Garo, Tripuri, Lushai, Miri, Abor etc. This 
has again two subfamalies (i) Siamese-Chinese and (ii) Tibeto-Bhutan. 
Tibeto-Bhutan subfamily is further divided into (a) Tibeto-Himalayan 
and (b) Assam-Burmese branch. The speakers of the Tibeto-Chinese 
family as a whole, are ; Bhotia Lahuli, Bhutani, Balti, Boro, Mech, 
Garo, Koch, Rabha, Mikir, Naga, Manipuri, Miri, Abor, Dafla, Aka, 
Mishnii, Nokte etc. Many of these languages and dialects have 
influenced surrounding Indo-Aryaii languages like Assamese, Bengali, 
Nepali, Hindi, or Punjabi.’®® 

The Dravidian language family has a total speakers of more than 
107 million. This family embraces four major regional language areas 
of the South India i.e. Telugu, Tamil, Kannada and Malayalam. They 
together account for 95.58 per cent of the total number of Dravidian 
speakers in the countiy and of the four great Dravidian languages, 
Tamil appears to have preserved its Dravidian character best.’®' 

The Indo-European language family embraces by far the largest 
number of human beings on the earth. In India, this great family is 
representexi by its sub-families. According to 1961 census approxi- 
mately 322 million speakers are accounted in this language family which 
is about 73.3 per cent of the entire population of India. Out of the 14 
major languages approved by the Constitution of the Republic of India, 
10 including Sanskrit come within the orbit of the Indo-Aryan sub- 
family. This subfamily is again divided into 3 branches, (i) Iranian 
(ii) Dardin and (iii) Aryan. The first is representated by Persian, 
Pashto, Balochi and are considered of foreign origin ; the next is re- 
presented by Kafir, Dard, and Khowar which has the strength of about 
2 million speakers, and the third is represented by the largest number 
of languages, such as (i) North-western group including Lahnda or 
Western Punjabi dialects and Sindhi, (ii) Southern-group including 
Marathi and Konkani ; (iii) Eastern-group including, Assamese, 

107. Linguistic Survoj^ Report f-y the office of the Registrar General of India, 
New Delhi. 
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Genetic relatiomhip of Indo- Aryan Languages 
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♦Source : The Gazeeteer of India, 1965. 

The next table will speak of the State-wire major speakers of language in contemporary India : 



TABLE 

State-wise major speakers 


State! 

Assamese 

Bengali 

Gujarati 

Hindi 

Kannada 

Kashmiri 

Andhra Pradesh 

122 

3,346 

20,467 

136,069 

381,860 

104 

Assam 

6,784,271 

2,061,533 

712 

511,818 

206 

41 

Bihar 

224 

1,164,041 

20.068 

20,567,755 

674 

186 

Gujarat 

37 

3,393 

18,671,562 

192,279 

6,192 

122 

J. & K. State 

5 

400 

79 

22,323 

14 

1,896,149 

Kerala 

14 

670 

6,927 

7,327 

62,068 

17 

M. P. 

595 

52,813 

127,613 

21,686,140 

4,454 

552 

Madras 

70 

2,498 

17.929 

38,974 

853,211 

89 

Maharastra 

272 

29,114 

1,067,509 

1.088,927 

629,583 

658 

Mysore 

121 

2,683 

27,944 

81,500 

15.361,051 

23 

Orissa 

— 

125,687 

9,436 

174,011 

584 

2 

Panjab 

1,196 

4,811 

1,852 

11,297,838 

604 

8,124 

Rajasthan 

71 

8,807 

41.833 

650,554 

371 

317 

U. P. 

303 

104,528 

12,831 

62,442,721 

1,527 

1,316 

W. B. 

8,279 

29,408,246 

25,707 

1.894.039 

683 

99 


Source : The Gazollecr of India 1965, Appendix VI. 


There are recognisable geographical bands where there are more than 1000 
ratio, a curious pattern, except for eastern Madhya Pradesh and Bihar largely on 
It will be seen sex ratio is appreciably lower in north of latitude 22® than south of it. 
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IV-B 

of languages of India, 1961 


Malayalam 

Marathi 

Oriya 

Punjabi 

Sanskrit 

Tamil 

Telugu 

Urdu 

23.848 

276,968 

188,497 

10,125 

25 

434,713 

30.932.257 

2.653,753 

2,204 

5,152 

145,488 

8,938 


4,501 

19,786 

11,263 

7,669 

5,074 

302,951 

70,988 

^ 129 

16,177 

37,214 

4,149,245 

7,709 

191,200 

379 

14,627 

99 

13,264 

10,542 

594,538 

156 

226 

26 

109,174 

3 

349 

172 

12,445 

16,065,468 

18.570 

59 

1,147 

7 

527,613 

44.838 

9,160 

19,816 

860,318 

304,297 

103.291 

384 

26,173 

56,824 

740,098 

399,206 

51,431 

399 

3,473 

117 

28,011,099 

3,363,579 

615.503 

90.459 

30,233,034 

3,383 

101,317 

82 

159,396 

623,803 

2,725.689 

1 

290,586 

1,056,498 ! 

262 

5,336 

125 

854,227 

2,044,249 

2,034.481 

4,832 

1,084 

14.434,887 

6.966 

— 

6,918 

393.453 

212.891 

6.387 

4,851 

532 

8.336.787 

124 

6,789 

2,410 

255.660 

2,213 

9,183 

1,408 

401,115 

31 

3,443 

1,181 

509,654 

7.715 

14,466 

1,355 

345,181 

1,330 

12,399 

4.530 

7,891,710 

8,320 

13,239 

212,890 

12,398 

14 

32,663 

80,930 

832.847 


females per 1,000 males. If districts and States are arranged according to sex 
account of their tribal populations, will seem to emerge on either side of latitude 22° 
This is reflected also in the sex ratio of urban areas in the north and south. 
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Bengali, Oriya, and Bihari language speeches of Maithili, Magahi. and 
Bhojpuri, and (iv) Central group including the broad Hindi language 
areas of Awadhi and Chhatisgarhi, Hindi area of Delhi and Western 
Uttar Pradesh including Urdu, Khari Boli, Hindusthani, Bangru, 
Brah, Bhakha, Kanuji, Bundeli, Punjabi, Dogri, Gujarati and Rajas- 
thani speeches like Marwari, Nepali, Garhwali, Kumaun, ChameU, 
Mandeali, Kului, Mahasu and Sirmaui and so on are also grouped with 
this language fanaily. 

The Old Indo-Aryan language family may be summarised in the 
form of a table showing the genetic relationship of Indo-Atyan 
languages. (See Table IV-A and IV-B). 

The Dravidian languages form a family by themselves and belong 
to the class of speeches known as “Agglutinative” i.e. the word is made 
up of a root which coipes at the head or beginning, and the root is 
followed by one or more terminations. Structurally, Dravidian langua- 
ages agree with other language groups outside India — the Ural-Altaic 
(Turkish, Mongal, Manehu, Finn, Eath, Lapp, Hungarian) and the 
North-East Asian languages (like Japanese, Korean, Ainu, Khamcha- 
dal and Yukaghir”"** Recent investigations in culture-areas reveal 
that the area occupied by distinct languages are not coterminus with 
the culture areas. And the cultural relationship may be based not 
merely on linguistic affinities but other things, such as religion etc., are 
equally important. Thus we are placing under a note on religion. 
Religion in India is inseperable with the life of Indian men and 
women. It is especially important for the womenfolk of the country. 
The life of Indian women is inconceivable without religion. Used with 
full understanding it can become one of her life’s biggest supports. 

Religion : 

Religion plays an important part in the life of the Indians. 
That India is a land of tolerance is not only proved by the co-existence 
of various religuius sects or groups but also from the fact that even 
after the partition of the country in 1947 on the basis of religion — 
Hinduism and Islam — ^there are over 50 million Muslims in India. 

Needless to remember that men and women of different groups 
are linked by communications and contacts and undergoing changes. 
Prom this process modern men and women have become a mixture of 
numerous ancient and contemporaiy types. This explains, to a 
considerable extent, why men and women of different races are found 
in one biological whole. Thus men and women of all the races are 

110. Cbatterjee S. K. and Katre, S. M. op. rit. 
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dependent to each other. No section can be survived by ignoring the 
other. 

It is well known that in the formation of the man and woman and 
their bodies, there are certain glands, the serum of which are circulated 
through vain. This process has great, role in the shaping to human 
body, their minds and nature. In this way, a woman gets sweet voice, 
becomes affectionate to human being, nature and other things. Along 
with her body structure, she develops finer tastes, efficacious character 
and certain womanish interests, which are exclusively her own. 
She, by virtue of nature’s gift, is intended to be soft, tender-hearted, 
sympathetic to mother and children. These things influence her to a 
great extent unconsciously. So she becomes emotional. She is the 
embodiment of sacrifice and suffering. As a mother, she is most 
delightful. Taking blessings and inspiration from her, whatever works 
a man undertakes, succeeds. Thus, a man is delighted being able to 
get her touch, her good wishes. Prom her he acquires ability to work 
and becomes active with her power is the conception of India. 

Women are superior to men in beauty and loveliness. Physically 
men are stronger and powerful than women.”' Women are best in tend- 
ing to bring pro.si)erity, they are the combination of Lakshmi and 
Saraswati, Goddesses of Wealth and Ijearning when men are superior 
in intelligence, they symbolize Brahma, Lord of the Lords. Every woman 
has great feelings. She is kind hearted so she has acquired the position 
of a wife, which according to the Hindu idea means sahadharmini or 
(irJIutnfi'im or half of the body. It is like the negative and positive 
wire, the conjunction of the two brings the current of the light. The 
man aiul woman both together create human society through their 
conjugal rel itions. When one is mild, the other is hard ; one manages the 
other in the family and society life. Thus man and woman together 
lead a happy family which is the source for the prosperity of a nation. 
So Indian phiIo.sopliers preferred to call man and woman as purusa and 
prakriti resp-ectivcly. 

Nevertheless there is bifurcation. Whilst both are fundamentally 
one, it is also cciually true that in the body form there are a vital 
difl’erences between the twer. Hence the vocation of the two must also 
be different. The duty of motherhood, which women will always under- 
take, requires such qualities that man need not posses. She is passive, 
he is active. Such is the mistress of the house and without her care the 
race must become extim t. We have many abuses in our midst, moi’al. 


11].. Tagore, Rabiudranatb, Rabinirn RacharuibiiU, part 13. Published by, the 
Govt, of West Bengal, Calmta 1368-1373 B.S. 
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social, economic and political.’'^ They require patient study, projected 
research and sober judgment. 

In our present-day society, we find a constructively developing 
materialist concept, that is why, there is endeavour after endeavour to 
know each other from minute details. When we examine the position 
and stutus of women of India from the point of view of living religions 
survived, we find that each and every religion has its fundamental 
approach to their women. And by their nature and teachings we can 
study the character of the womenfolk. Some have greater aptitude 
than other for expressing themselves in religious matters when others 
seem to be materialistic. They all have created problems peculiar to 
their own characters and set-ups. So far as Hinduism is concerned 
which is the chief religion of India, it is full with receptivity and all 
comprehensiveness. 

The following table contains speakers of major religions in India 
according to 19G1 census. U shows that India has no difficulty in 
bringinging diverse faiths within its widening fold. 

TABLE V 

Stale-wise Population of major religions, 196h 


States/Country 

Buddhists 

.Christians | 

Hindus 

Jains 

Muslims 1 

Sikhs 

1 

2 

! ^ ! 

4 

5 

« 1 

7 

India 

3,256,036 

1 10,728,086 , 

366,526.866 

2,027,281 

46.940,799 ; 

7.845.915 

A. P. 

8,753 

1,428,729 

31,813,944 

9,012 

2,716,201 1 

8,563 

Assam 

36,513 

764,553 

7,884,921 

9,468 

2,765,509 

9,686 

Bihar 

2,885 

502,196 

39,345,517 

17,598 

5,785,631 

1 44,413 

Gujarat 

3,186 

1 91,028 

18,356,065 

409,754 

1,745,103 1 

! 9,646 

J & K. 

48,360 

1 2,848 

1,013,193 

1,427 

2,432,067 

1 63,069 

Kerala 

228 

1 3,587,36.7 

10,282,568 

2,967 

3,027,639 

1 822 

M. P. 

113,366 

1 188,314 

30,426,798 

247,927 

1,317,617 

66,715 

Madras 

777 

1 1,762,954 

I 30,927,115 

28,350 

1,560.414 

2,567 

Maharastra 

2,789,501 

! 560,594 

1 32.530,901 

485,672 

30,34,332 

i 57,617 

Mysore 

9,770 

i 487,587 

1 20,582,853 

174,366 

2,328,376 

i 3,287 

Orissa 

454 

201,017 

1 17,123,194 

2,294 

265,319 

1 6,030 

Punjjib 

14,857 

149,834 

1 12,930,045 

48,764 

393,314 

6,769,129 

Rajasthan 

750 

22,864 

! 18,132,690 

409,417 

1,314,613 

! 274,198 

U. P. 

12,893 

101,641 

i 62.437,316 

122,108 

10,788,089 

1 283,737 

W. B. 

112,253 

1 204,630 

1 27,523,358 

26,940 

6,985,287 

1 34,184 


Source : Gazettcr of India, 1965. 


It is the idea of some philosophers that men, women and I’eligions 


112. Gandhi, M. K. WomotiL and Social injustice^ Navajivah Publishing JEIouse, 
Ahmcdabad, 1942. 
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have mutual need for each other. Their range and varieties are 
remarkable in India and they have manifested themselves in great 
many forms. They contain not only much that is crude, unintelligible, 
and rational, but also much that is noble, idealistic, inspiring, and 
enduring. The apparunt chaos or confusion of rites, rituals, belief.s. 
practices, superstitions, etc. do not represent the country or the nation 
as a whole or even tlie majority of religion. It is t)oth personal and 
impersonal, conservation and destx'uction, Ixelief and disbelief, as well 
as it has the universal element of faith. Faith creats facLs. Facts 
enrich religion. In India, religion is meant no formal dogma 
embodied in an institution but the realization and appropriation of 
God. This is to be achieved through sadhana. devotion and practice. 

Religion can be e.'cplained as a revelation ; it is an experience, and 
demands nothing less than the ultimate unification of life on which 
order it has its own supreme coxitact. It treats death as a chapter of 
life in itself. That is why, dharma, as a concept, in India, is the essence 
of religion. Whatever upholds life or its value is religion.'*’ The 
word dharma'^* has perhaps a more clear' concept than the term 
religion. It is, according to Indian thought, that which accomplished 
the wellbeing of mankind here as well as her'oaftei'. It leads to the 


113. Religion and 'dharma’ are .almost interchangeable expressions. Dharma 
is nothing but the basic principles of right conduct. The word 'dharma' is derived 
from, the root 'dhr’, to hold, meansi that which sustains a thing and maintains it 
in being. Every form of lives every group of men has its 'dharma' which is the 
law of its being. Indian masters, therefore, have divided syllabi of studies into 
four major divisions (1) Dharma — Daw and Equality ; (2) Artha — Politico-Economic 
Sciences; (3) if a rma -'Enjoyment of life; and (4) Moksha — Renouncing desire to 
find emancipation. These elements were shared under tllfferont nomenclatures by 
the orthodox as well as the heterodox teachers of India. 

114. The term ‘dharma’ as described by Monicr Williams is "that which is 
firmly established, steadfast, decrees. .. .ordinance, laws, virtue, morality, and religion" 
(Sanskrit English Dictionary, Oxford). Radhakrishnan says "Dharma gives coherence 
and direction; to different activities of life. It is the complete rule of life, the 
harmony of the wdiole man who finds a right and just law of his living. Each man 
and group, each activity and sour, mind, life, ^and body has its dharma'^ (Eastern 
Religion and Western Thought, London). Three different pathways are open to us 
for attaining this aim, namely, *jnana* or wisdom, *bhaktV or devotion and *karma* 
or service. The theory of 'karma' is closely linked with the theory of ‘punar janma' 
or re-birth. These arc not exclusive but emphasize the dominent aspect only. 
Since dharma is trans individual, no social contact is necessary, harmony is 
attained when everyone follows his own dharma. According to Aristotle man "may 
not be good citizen by nature ’, but according to Hindu tradition, man’s essence 
being a part of the universal spirit, he can dissolve the conflict by remembering his 
own dharma and achieve the identity of a good man and a good citizen. The 
equilibrium established by dharma rests on the interdependence of cLll individuals 
who have to realise their rights and responsibilities. 
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way of life which is loving towards all living beings. It covers all 
morality, art, science and philosophy but transcends them all. It is 
action which includes contemplation and meditation that generate 
action. The bond that links the religious mind throughout the 
length and breadth of the land is sakH, which finds its .spontaneous 
expression in bhajan or khian or religious love lyrics. 

Among all the great religions of the world there is none more 
catholic, more assimilative than the mass of beliefs which go to make 
up what is popularly known- as Hinduism. In its earlier stages 
Hinduism was known as Brahmanism, which in course of many 
centuries, has gone thi’ough changes and reformations. To what was 
probably its original form nature wor.«hip in a large degree introduced 
by the Aryan missionaries has been added an enormous amount of 
demonolatry, fetishism and kindred forms of primitive religion, much 
of which has been adopted from different races. The Aryan people 
were nature worshipper. But all the elements of nature worship 
which exist in India today are not the contribution of those people 
alone. The different races which inhabited the land before the advent 
of the Aryans also adorned the different phenomena of the nature in 
some way or other.”' The subseciuent Hindu r-cligion did not follow 
the entirety of the Vedic traditiorr which was carried by the Aryans, 
was transformed to Neo-Hinduism. Therefor’e, the character of the 
natui'e worship in India iK).ssesses diverse elements which are at lime 
irreconcilable. Sometime the Vedic nature cult has merged into the 
alien cvrltures though instances of independent borrowing are there.'”* 

Nature-wor-.ship in one form or another is the first entirely clear 
emergence of a religion which adores. In nature-worship men began 
with what they .saw first and knew l)est. Heaven, Earth, Rain, 
Thunder, Water, Sea, Fii'e, Sun and Moon furnishes humanity’s 
first pantheon.'” The Rain-god has always been sure of worshippers. 
Because rain fertilises the land. Cloud-god, Thunder-god, Wind- 
god come up together, fill the zenith with their tumult and disappear. 
But the Sun dies not, dissappeats not, and it has all that contains 
firmament.''* These forces of the upper air thus tend to become the 

115. Atkins, Gains Glenn and Charls Samuel Braden Pi'ocession of the Gods^ 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 3rd rev. cdn. 1948. 

116. Ayer, C. P. Ramswami Fundamenatls of Hindu Faith and Culture, 
Madras, 1959. 

117. Atkins, Gaius Glenn et al, op. cit. 

118. The sun.god changed its name from place to place but never essentially 
changed its nature. The comrades of t^hc sun in the sky becomes the comrades of 
sun-god in temples and shrines. The belief is universal that ruling families have 
descended from the sun. 
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ministers of a vaster, more inclusive divinity ; the Sky-god absorbs 
them all. 

Earth-worship is as old as sky. While Father Sky was a longway 
off, Mother Earth was left friendly and near. Earth-worship shades 
of into border regions which tax the learning and interpretative 
ingenuity of specialists."’ Then there is tree-worship, it is a kind of 
primitve worship. There has been a marvelous growth of 
mythology,'^'’ folklore and poetry on tree-wor.ship. I'l’ce wor.ship has 
been intimately associated with serpent-worship. All these we have 
seen in our earlier works like that of the “Rain in Indian Liife and Lore,” 
1963, and the “Tree Symbol Worship in India”, 1966 and in other’s 
works and dissertations. It should not be out of place to mention that 
the popular elements are not arbitrary or isolated facts but are base<i on 
deep-rooted historic basis. They hint forgotten age when life was 
so different from ours. 

We quote Asutosh Bhaltachaiya in this connection who while 
dLscussing the basis of Bengali folk culture said “The different 
races. of humanity which entered India in pre-historic times by the 
North-East of this sub-continent must have had passed through 
Bengal at one time. It can however be easily imagined that they not 
(July pas.sed through this country, but also lived in it until they were 
driven out of their settlements subseciuently by moi’e jx^werful invad- 
ing races because Bengal has got her natural attraction. In medieval 
India there was a saying which meant that there was a way in, but no 
way out of Bengal. This was also true in pre-historic times. . . .It only 
naturally follows that each race left its own mark not only physical 
but also cultui’al which collectively formed the basis of the future 
higher culture. This is the reason why so many variants, sometimes 
antagonistic to one another, occur in the elements of .subset|uent cul- 
tinal life of Bengal. It w’ill be seen that sun-god is worshipped here in 
not only half a dozen names and characters, but also in the same num- 
ber of different methods, . . . .Therefore it will bo seen that the culture 
of the people at large of a country which is recognised as civilised verges 
on primitivism. The average man is a primitive man notwithstanding 

119. Atkins, Gains Glenn and Charles Samuel Braden op. cit. 

120. Myth is not symbolic, it is a direct expression of the subject matter, a 
narrative resurrection of a primeaval reality told in satisfaction of deep rcligrious 
wants, moral carvings, social submissions, assertions, evciT practical requirements 
said by Malinowsky in his book entitled “Myth in Primitive Psychology”, London, 
1926. Myth is then a form of thought rather than intution, it is somewhat akin to 
meaningful dream experience. A mythical phenomena means materialization of 
some event or metainorphosis of some concrete material form as it is called in the 
Vedic mythology. 
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his vanity of civilization. ... It will be seen from the study of folk-culture 
how the higher Hindu gods representing abstract qualities of different 
aspects of spiritual life have been converted to answer the day-to-day 
practical needs of Bengalee rural folk. The supreme god in primitive 
religion is no abstract idea, but a physical being who renders the 
greatest practical service to humanity. This is illustrated by Siva, the 
Supreme Grod of the Bengalee peasants. Though the nomenclature of 
the God has been borrowed from higher Hinduism, it has little or no 
bearing upon the ideals of any higher religious doctrine. 

Notwithstanding the wide prevalence of caste system, imported 
through higher Hinduam, the folk religion of Bengal has contributed a 
great deal in maintaining her social integrity. People irrespective of 
caste and creed assemble in the same congregation to offer worship to 
the deities representing serpent, tiger, small pox, cholera etc.”'2< 

The growth and development of Hinduism is found in the .sacred 
books. The Vedas, which consist of over a thousand hymns, addressed 
to many nature Gods. The next stage in the development of Hinduism 
is representated by the Brahmanas, which are commentaries on the 
Vedas and in them nature worsliip is gradually transformed into a 
complex and theistic vision of the universe.’^^ The third stage 
revealed in the Upani.shad.s, which were written down in books but 
were still reserved for an inner circles of the upper castes. Though 
Hinduism has developed through many changes since the creation of 
the Rigveda, some of its basic ideas and beliefs have remained constant 
throughout the centuries in all the religious .sects and grouj.®. As for 
example, the Vaishnavas of the south and north, and Saktas, Saivas etc. 
sects of the great Hindu religion believe in one Supreme God of love 
and grace. They also believe in the individuality of every soul, 
believe in the salvation through hhaJcti and reverence to the Guru. All 
these, it is no wonder, have great influence in the formation of charac- 
ters of Hindu men and women. 

One finds an appropriate formula for everything. Every kind ot 
disease, bad dreams, evil eye, to win one’s love, to strengthen any fail- 
ing power for children and the power to beget them as well as for 
compelling and stopping of rain, the lucky face of the dire, good work 
or sin, there are code of conduct. Here there are some wholly 
immoral association of every possible need and deed with some super- 
natural power. They are outstanding characteristic of Hindu 
religion. It invests every aspect of Hindu life and living. There are 

121. Bhattacharya, Asutosh. “The Basis of Bengali Folk Culture”, Folklore 
Calcutta, January-February. 1960. 

122. Atkins, Gaius Glenn and Charles Samuel Braden op. cit. 
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Hindu beliefs that there are gods in everything. The influence of 
outstanding teachers and leaders has often redirected the currents of 
leaders. Therefore, we .see the appearance of Jainism. 

Ahiima, ‘no-injury’ or ‘reverence of life’ is the key word of Jainism. 
The fundamental assumptions are nirvan and Right Conviction, Right 
Knowledge and Right Conduct. Naturally the men and women of this 
faith are more religious minded who are wealthy too as well. They 
come mainly from the business community and have been treated here. 

Everybody knows that history of India is a history of congruity 
and cohesion from Vedic age to Buddhist period. Buddhist period is now 
known as an ancient period of India. India’s history has gradually 
been much complicated than what it was in the earlier periods. The 
real histoiy ^if India can be had from the social and religious study. 

Buddhist period is the golden age of Indian history. It is 
placed in between the Vedic period and Brahmanic period. In the 
ancient period there were frequent clashes with the people and each 
group was jealous to the other. In the pre-historic period proto- 
Australoid people spread their culture far and wide through Indian and 
Pacific Oceans. In those days war happened in close succession for 
eveiything. They also were engaged in interstate disputes. The 
Bhil women, who belong to the aboriginal group of people and 
claims themselves as one of the early settlers of India, were found help- 
ing their hu.sl)ands in facing enemies. They also participated in wars 
armed with slings which we know from T. B. Mukherjce’s book “Inter- 
sUite Relations in Ancient India”, 19(17. It is during the Buddhist 
period that the kind wars, battles and conflicts wem channelised to one 
direction owing to the appi’oach of oneness of Buddhism. The 
evils of war like blood.shed, treachery, arson, loot and other inhuman 
activities got a check from the natural reaction against war and a 
year ning for peace. In the Brahmanic period enemies created dissen- 
sions amongst allies. Taking some aspect of Rigvedic civilisation and 
Buddhist ideas the pan-Hindu civilization come into existence.’^’ There 

123. Mohonjodaro and Harappa were highly developed civilization in 3rd 
millionium B.C. During the pcriojl of Vedic civilization people lived on agriculture 
and cattle breading, supplemented with hunting. Later on Aryans infiltrated into 
the fertile soil of India and formed tribunal states. There were disputes then on 
such Issues as cattle, water-right, women etc. Nevertheless, idea in regard to peace 
and amity was also found there in Rigveda. In the Brahmanic age enemies 
created dissensions amongst allies. In order to disunite them some Aryan joined 
non-fAryan against Aryans. In the Ramayana period there was bid for universal 
sovereignty. In the Mahabharata times the concept of sovereignty was clear. In 
Dharmasbastra’s time dynamics of expansion took place. Ii^ the age of Purana 
hostilites came into existence. At the time of Buddha India . divided a 
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are gulf of difference between the Vedic period and Brahmanic period 
in rities, rituals, behaviours and practices. The idea of universal 
soveriegnty was felt from the craving of peace, progress and prosperity 
which lead some individual or group to live amicably and peacefully. 
But the idea of expansion and preservation of one's territory along with 
expansion of one's self was there. 

The period between Pusymitra of the Sunga Dynasty and Harsa- 
vardhana of Kanauj — 185 B.C. to A.D. 648 — ^may be aptly called the 
period of Vedic renaissance. On the cultural plane Patanjali heralds 
Brahmanic period and Sankracharya teiTninated it. The Buddhist cul- 
ture that had entered a defensive phase with Kaniska on the political 
plane and Nagarjuna and Asvaghosa on the cultural plane began to 
show signs of decadence with the rise of the Guptas.*^^ 

The Gupta period marked by religious toleration of all faiths, 
creeds and cults. The pro-Brahmanic kings not only encouraged 
Buddhism along with Sakta and Durga cults but also others with the 
same amount of regard they had for their own. This catholicity, noble 
in itself, resulted in the growth of .sectarianism within Hinduism reper- 
cussions of which later proved fatal to Hindu culture. Some of the 
sects and cults that emerged in this period sanctioned indulgences — 
wine, meat and women as sacred. It had at its helm libertine bhikhus 
and by the transformation of Mahayana into Mantrayana and later into 
Vajrayana which, in the line with Tantricism, extolled sex 

indulgenceJ25 

Buddhism is a religion of introspection, rennuciation and com- 
passion. In no other religion of the world so muc.h strain is laid of the 
duty to find peace in one’s own mind which is also effective for the 
women belonging to Buddhism and this we will see latei*. 

About 1000 A.D. the followers of Mohammad, using the Pass which 
the Aryans trod alleast 2000 years before them, invaded India and 
spread throughout the Peninsula. These people canvassed and caused 


mimbcr of petty principolities and there was no strong K«vornmont. Thus Buddha’s 
clarion cn»ll for brinp united in one principal wn.s partial successful. The Indu.s 
valley civilization disc'lo.scs types of thoughts and culture which might have been 
the forcunner of later developments which came to be known as Hinduism at a 
much later age. The link between Vedism and the great epics and Puranas may 
be said to be slender, not only in the spheres of mythology and religion, but also 
in several other domains. It may bo that Vedism, which was mostly priest-ridden 
culture was grafts later on the prevailing typos of religious thought. The bond 
between mythico-rellgious consciousness and linguistic thought is that the verbal 
structures appears as entities endowed with mythical power. 

124. Altckar, A. S. op. cit. 

125. ibid.: - 
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to cover larger surface for Mohammadism in India and there are consi- 
derable number of the believers of their religion. It is the Arabs who 
first introduced Islam in India. The Islamic conquest, began with the 
conquest of Sindh by Mohammad bin Kasim in A.D. 712. The impact 
of Islam became serious with the installation of Muslim power 
by Shahabuddin Ghori in A.D. 1193. It a.ssumed a threatening and 
everpowering force to Hindu culture under Allaudin Khilji in the early 
14th centuiy, when Islam began to unfold and expand in India. 
Its universal quality is expres.sed in the belief that it is an eternal 
religion. This religion announces that there is no God, but Allah 
and its development was within the historical peruKi.’^" Their altitude 
towards the womenfolk was materialistic. It is they who iK)pulari.sed 
purdah sy.stem in India. More details on it will be had later. 

The Hindu catholicity had divided the Hindus into various sectarian 
groups, none of which had the strength to unite. The growing rigidity 
of the caste-groups tended to accentuate exclusiveness under the spell 
of which the Hindus failed to evaluate the danger of Islam. In a 
word, Hindu reactions to the Islamic conquest were retreat, despair 
and defeatism. The despairing .spirit of the Hindus on the one hand 
sought consolation in the philosophy which taught the nothingness of 
life, and, on the other, revealed in the erotic devotional songs on the 
lives of Radha and Krishna or Krishna and the Gopis. This defeatist 
attitude, helped to bear the cruelty of soc'ial system in hide-bound 
restrictions. On the other hand the Brahmanic attitude towards the 
lowLi’-caslcs forced the latter to embrace Lslam. These new converts 
to Lslam j)rovod to bo more ferocious and more tyrannous to Hindu 
cuiture than were the Muslims themselves. Still then they have 
adopted ci'i tain local customs, superstitions etc. which have seperated 
them from theii- brethern of the land of origin of religion. So we have 
included an article on Muslim women and not on the native Christians. 

After the Muslim conquest a few intrepid Zorostrain sought 
refuge in India who ai e known as Parsis., Polygamy is allowed among 
them as it is also permitted with the Muslims. Purity in thoughts, 
w’oids, and deeds, implies the wills to do good, and to made men 
better flitted to contribute happiness of human society are their motto. 

In the later part of the fifteenth century Guru Nanak organised 
a movement which has .since come to be known as Sikh movement. 
Like Islam, it is monotheistic and non-idolartous in its worship and 
somewhat akin to it in the militancy which made it for a time strong 
contender for the rule of all India. Sikhism has also developed out of 

126. Gaer, Joseph The Wisdom of the hiving ReUgions, SkcQlngton, London, 
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Hinduism with a distinct belief in Guru. It does not renounce 
worldly activities. A Sikh believes implicity in teachings of the Guru. 
Their service comprises the ringing of bells, blare instruments, chant- 
ings of hymns and waving of lighte before Adi Granth. An article on 
Sikh women is added here which will speak of their womenfolk. 

From the nineteenth century onward there appeared all over 
India a number of Hindu saints who tried to preach equality of all, 
irrespective of caste or creed. These saints, who were devout wor- 
shippers of personal God, Rama or Gauranga, had immense appeal for 
the masses. As these saints came from different castes, including 
Sudras, and at times even untouchables, distinctions of castes seemed 
to recede into the background for the timebeing. Again, they not only 
accepted the social order which recognised social injustice in terms of 
caste and sex, but being devout Hindus submitted themselves to 
persecution in the name of that social order. They were also absorbed 
with the goal of attaining oneness with life on earth. They did not 
bother about the rightness or wrongness of the social order in which 
they were brought up and which they were taught to accept as 
sacro.sant. A critical reader will find more facts on Hindu women here. 

The modern age of exploration and expansion took Christianity in 
its Roman Catholic form into India. The beginning of the nineteenth 
century saw a much more vigorous penetration by Protestant 
Christianity. This meeting of Christianity and Hinduism produced a 
number of new movements which while considered still to be within 
Hinduism, nevertheless, bear many characteristics of the imported 
Christain faith. Most notable of these were Brahma Saniaj of Bengal 
which was founded by Raja Rammohun Roy in 1833. 

All these different religious faiths and movements including the 
teachings of the prevailing folk religion among the vast majority of 
Indian masses have made the status and position of India’s women 
complicated and varied. By the word Indian women, we mean the 
women of different castes, communities, sec^ts and linguistic groups who 
practice different forms of religious faiths and perform such rites and 
rituals that arc sanctioned either by their respective religious faiths or 
by folk religion. Then by the lermTndian women’ one should not 
accept the women of \ipper class only, it also include the women of the 
lower classes, who helped their men in crafts like spining, weaving, 
making of baskets and could do out door work side by s:ide with male 
members of the family in the field, factory or elsewhere. 

(To be continued) 
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S. S. Bhattacharya 


THE MIZO WAREARE 


It is a contribution for better understanding to the Mizo Warfare 
in recent times. The contributor has made field investigation 
and the fruits of that research is seen in the present paper. 
Until now the Mlzo problem have been but scarcely appreciated. 
The contributor has given hints to some points which should be 
considered before taking decisions and it would also be necessary 
to make further observations to decide how far the point rai.sed 
by the contributor stands right. 


IT and run* is the se<Tet of the warfare of the tribes of the Mizo 
Hills district, especially the Lushais— now known as the Mizos. The 
Mizos, some of whom have recently gone hostile by repeating their old 
tactics of atrocity, have consequently been successful to draw the 
attention of the security forces of India, i)ossess the qualities of a war- 
like people as they are physically well-built, sturdy and hardworking 
people. The warfare of the Mizos may be termed as guerilla or 
skirmish in the hills and jungles where the Mizos take advantage from 
the local conditions and phy.sical features for the tactics of their 
stategy. The land of the Mizos is characterized by rough mountain 
slopes and dissected by countless torrents and rivulets. The Valleys 
made by these streams are covered by a thick growth of monsoon 
jungle in which ferocious wild animals and insects are found in 
abundance. All these factors exert immense influence on the charac- 
ter of the Mizos. Incumbent by the natural surroundings, the Mizos 
build their houses on the top of the mountain ridges which are some- 
times fortified by stockades of heavy bamboo-logs and other fancing 
material. Furthei-more, the state of coTitinuous insecurity and cons- 
tant struggle against the odds has made the Mizos stubborn and 
aggressive and these have added peculiar wit to theii- technique and 
tactics of warefare. 

For numerous causes, the Mizos launch war against their enemy. 
It is not always the dislike of any tribe or its actions that lead the 
Mizos to indulge in violent actiAdties but sometimes an internal quarrel 
with a tribe or for the fulfilment of a selfish desire is sufficient for 
their assault and outrages. According to O’Malley “A private quarrel 
with a neighbouring clan, a scarcity of women and domestic servants, 



and the consequent necessity of procuring a requisite number of cap- 
tives to supply the wants of the tribes, the simple desire of plunder or 
of obtaining heads to grace the obsequises of some departed chieftain, 
were the principal causes which led to the commission of these raids.” 

After planning the place and time of a war, the leader of the tribes, 
sends his spear or a wand or a fighting dao (a long, broad and un- 
covej’od .sword ) with different indications on it from village to village 
to collect his men. The signs on the.se objects are so meanigful that 
they .serve as indicators to the tribesmen as to what kind of war they 
are going to wage, what weapons they should carry with them and 
whiit punislunent would be falling on them if they defy the order or 
make themselves absent. I.ewin, T. IT, a vctern on the Mizo’s wai- 
fare, elaborating a detail description on the different methods adopted 
by the chief to colled his men mentions that “to collect his people, or 
impact to authenticate any order, the chief’s spear, which is usually 
covered and ornamented is sent by a messenger from village to village. 
dao, to which a picHie of red cloth is attached. Another method is by 
the ‘phiirori’ , which is a species of wand made out of strips of peeled 
bamboo, about two inches long in this .shap. If the tips of the ci-oss 
pieces be hi'oken, a demand for black -mail is indicated ; a rupee to be 
levied for each break. If the end of one of the cros.s-piet:es is cliarred 
it implies urgency, and that the people are to come even by torch-light. 
If a capsicum be fixed on to the ‘phurori’, it .signifies that disobedience 
to the order will meet with punishment as .severe as the capsicum is 
hot. If the cross-piece is of cane, it means that disoliedience will entail 
corjxiial punishment.” 

The tribes as soon as .see the rne.ssenger of their chief with the 
indicator's begin to assemble at the latter’s coui't. If the message be a 
hostile one, i.e., the chief wants a raid to be carried on to the enemy, 
the people come with their arms, such as flint-licks, tower-muskets, 
spears, daos, bows, arrows, panjis (bamboo spikes) and the guns. The 
Mizos used to have the guns through their raids on the British officials 
and subjects. 

Before starting for a raid each man is provided with his food 
consisting of cooked rice, to continue for several days, the people ran 
down their food very tightly into pices of bamboo, so that it may not 
be wasted on the w'ay of their march. They carry their water in a 
section of bamboo. They cut the bamboo just above one joint and just 
below the joint a hole is made and cut the bamboo at the next joint. 
They plug the bamboo with a roll of leaves so that the water may not 
come out through the hole. 

In this way, after full preparation.^, the Mizos set out for their 
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warfare or raids. The raiding party consists of a chief, his sons and 
the men-folk of the tribes. No women and children are included in the 
party. The party, very cautiously, walk during the darkness of the 
night and passing through the deep jungles and difficult and different 
terrains reach their destination before the dawn. The Mizos never 
advance openly. They send forward their scouts to make sure the 
unawareness of their enemy. If the enemy is found alert, the Mizo 
quickly retreat without attack. Otherwise, the Mizos surround the 
place of their attack and advance on the enemy. The chief always 
remain behind and shouts ‘forward’, ‘forward’. The men quickly fall 
oh their enemy and ransaking the village, killing the men, women and 
children, then hurriedly retreat with as much loot as possible along 
with the captives mostly the damsels and boys. The raid is carried 
out so rapidly tliat sometimes the chief does not get a chance to kill any 
of his enemies by hia own hands. 

After the raid, the raiding party in fear of any organised attack by 
the enemy walk on as fast as possible and never stops until the destina- 
tion is reached. They also stop after the completion of 48 hours’ 
journey. If any one of the captives cannot keep pace with them, he 
or she is killed on the way and his or her head is being carried away to 
the village for ornamentation. 

The chief of the raiding party after reaching his village orders for 
a grand festival to celebrate the success of the raid. The festival 
starts with the killing of a captive by the chief’s son to prove his 
bravery. In this cclebi'ation, generally, the women captives are not 
killed, but most of the men captives are slaughtered, and the rest are 
kept alive as slaves. 

.Another characteristic of the warfare of the Mizos’ is ambush, 
'rho Mizos make the ainbu.sh, generally by the side of the road or path 
through which they expect their enemy. The ambush is so serious 
that the Mizos get their enemy, sometimes, quite unprepared, and 
then making a great slaughter on them and loot disappear quickly 
down the hills thi'ough the deep jungle ignoring all sorts of danger. 
Lt. Col. Shakespear giving his experience of the ambush observes that 
“these ambushes were always arranged below the road, where the 
ground fell away very sharply, .and, having fired, the brave fellows 
hurled themselves down the hill ignoring all cuts and scralches in their 
anxiety to escape.’’ 

Sometimes, the Mizos put spikes on the way of their enemy. They 
make the spikes from the bamboo and closely fix them on the ground 
.so that the pointed tips of the spikes remain iwo inches (o a few feet 
above the ground. The Mizos drive their enemy towards these spikes 
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and kill every one of them as the latter cannot move forward through 
the pointed and poisonous spikes. 

The only thing tlie Mizos fear mostly is an artillery atack on 
them. During the British rule in India, the Mizos carried out their 
countless attacks on the British officials and subjects, but they could 
not oppose strongly any of the British military expeditions that 
entered into their hills and punished them heavily as they always 
feared the heavy-hands. 

With the introduction of the guns and Missionaries in the Mizo 
Hills district the whole strategy of the Mizos’ warfare has gone under 
tremendous changes. This transformation from savage to modern has 
occurred during the past few years. The guns have added fresh 
strength to their power, and the Missionaries have provided them new 
hope and illusions to maintain it. 

From the observations made above it becomes crystal clear that the 
Mizos, with their tactics and strategy, are not expected at all tx) fight 
out the security forces in the Mizo Hills district. Then how is that 
the Mizos still hold command over a large part of the Mizo Hills district 
again.st the wishes of the security forces '■ In searching out the 
matter it becomes evident that it is neither the guns nor Missionai’ies 
but Pakistanis, Communists and Chinese indvdgence ami sympathies to 
the cause of the rebel Mizos that are mainly responsible for the conti- 
nued conflict. It is an open secret that the Mizos are getting intensive 
military training centres such as Kasalong, Barkal, Bandarban and 
Rumaguard with the headquarters at Rangamati, all in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, which the Pakistan Government wants, to bargain with 
the rebel Mizos for its present support to the later. In these tiain- 
ing centres, the Mizos get adequate training for the artilleiy and 
guerilla warfare with the modern and autometic weapons. After 
completing the training the Mizos smuggle the weapons into their own 
centres by giving slips to the security forces. Until this sc'cret flow 
of aims to the Mizo is not stopped ; the entire boundary of the Mizo 
Hills district is not sealed off ; identify cards are not issued to all the 
people of the Mizo Hills district and other scientific methods and 
deviced (see my paper ‘Strategy of the Mizo Hills Di.strict) are not 
taken to stop the illegal boundary crossing ; the security forces will 
never have the upperhands to deal strongly with the warfare in the 
Mizo Hills district. 
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SOME MOHAMMADAN CUSTOMS 


OME Mohammadan customs are described hei’e. These are ancient 
customs but a great many of these are still available among the 
Musalmans at Muzaffarpur and its neighbourhood in Bihar. No doubt, 
owing to rapid change some of tliese customs have and are getting 
changed and modified. The customs traeatcd here are as old as the 
Mu.siilman race. Similar customs have also been recorded in ‘North 
Indian Notes and Querries’ as early as 1895. 

Recitation of Amin 

In a Mahammadan family whei’c there are members who can read 
and write, it is the fashion, when a child is born, for the teacher of the 
child’s father or of the family to be sent for to .say Amin. Accordingly, 
the said teacher bnings all the boys from his .school to the house where 
the child has been born, and there they recite aloud some verses, some 
of which are given below. At the end of each verse all the children 
in corus shout out with one voice, the word Amin. Then the 
parents or relations give to the teacher such reward as they can afford 
in money or kind. This practice is not one enjoyed by the law ; it is 
in the nature of a congratulation and felicitation. There is no fixed 
month or day for it ; but it is carried out not long after the birth. The 
verses are these 

1. Hamad ast Khuda rc 
O salwat mustaffa rc 
Har mil*, har gada rc 
Subhan mi rani 

2. Allah bc-nazirn 
Ghaffar, dastgiri 
Sultan be waziri 
Subhan mi rani 

3. Bubarkar, yar-i-ghar ast, 

Kan-yar, ghani-kusar ast, 

O har ahdae yar ast 
Subhan mi rani 


Eng : Praise is for God 

Vrayers to the Pure one, 
Lot prince and pauper 
Siiout “Praise the Lord'*. 

Eng : God He is peerless, 
Forgiving, helpful 
A king without counselor 
Shout “Praise the Lord.” 

Eng : Burbarkar, a bosom friend 
He is the sorrow-dispcller, 


Shout “Prcaise the Lord”. 
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4. Utmrc kin bud adil, 

U adal gir o hasll, 

U rast nur-nazfl, 

Subhan mi rani 

5. Usman ibni Affan 
U jama kard Kuran 
Mi-khwand az dil o jan 
Subhan mi rani 

6. Haidar kin bud safdar 
Bar kunad babi khabar 
Salar Shah Haidar 
Subhan mi lani 

7. Rasmi i tarab mihadi 
Oast i karm kushadl 
Bada hanioshah shadi 
Bolo, “Hazar amin”. 

8. Ustad ghar par ac 
Larkon ko sath lae 
Dast-i-du ia uthae 
Bolo, *'Hazar amin** 

9. Khilat mangao bhari 
Khatir ho khush hamari 
Do khne kc khalk sari 
Bolo, “Hazar amin*’ 

10. Larkah ko dada aen 
Tashrif yahan pah laon 
Nazarcn mere mangaen 
Bolo, “Hazar amin“ 

11. Hathi do. ya kih ghora 

Jo kunkh kih do bhi thora 
La ashrfl ka tora 
Bolo, “Hazar amin.“ 

12. Allah hamen parahate, 
Hathi upar charhatc 
Dushman mcra ghatate 
Bolo, “Hazar amin." 

The Custom of Bismillah 


Eng : Umr, who was just a man 
And a claimer of Justice. 

Just, given of light 
Shout “Praise the Lord" 

Eng ; Usman son of Aflan 

Gathered together the Kuran 
Read it with heart and soul 
Shout “Praise the Lord.** 

Eng : Haidar, who was a hero. 

Uproots the gate of knowledge 
Salar Shah, the lion-hearted 
Shout “Prai.se the Lord.’* 

Eng : Start the joyful sounds, 

Put forth the hand of mcrc.y. 

Be for ever happy 
Call aloud “So be it. 

Fmg : Teacher has come to the door. 

With him has brought his boys 
Raised his hand to blis 
Call aloud “So be it“. 

Eng : Send for arich robe 

May my heart be gladdened, 

Let all the beholders 
Called aloud “so be it**. 

Eng : The grandfather comes 
He honours this spot 
He sends for my pre.sent.s. 

Call aloud “so be it’’. 

Eng : . Give he an elephant or horse 
Whether it be, it is too little 
Bringout the bags of gold 
Call aloud “so be it”. 

Eng ; It is the Lord that teaches us 

Lifts us up to ride on elephants 
Brings low my enemy, 

Call aloud “so be it**. 


On the day when a child is four years, four months and four days 
old, the people of the brotherhood, with other relations and friends, are 
called together through the Mirasi (professional singer) or the Hajam 
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(barbar). The message sent is : ‘‘At so-and-so’s house there is today 
a Bism-illah. Accordingly, at the appodnted time, all those invited 
assemble. The child, having been bathed and clothed in handsome 
new clothes, is brought into the midst of the gathering. Then .some 
old man of wisdom and learning, makes the child repeat the words 
“bism-illah, arrahman, ur-rahim” (in the name of God the Compassion- 
ate, the Merciful ) . When the child has said the whole of the.se words, all 
the company turn to the father, the brother, or’ other head of the house- 
hold, and congratulate him. The words of the above ayat ai’e engraved 
on a .small tablet of silver, of the weight of one or two rupees. After 
the child has repeated the words, he hands this tablet, by way of re- 
ward, to the old man after whom he has said the words. It is not 
found that the pcrformcnce of this ceremoney at the age of four years 
four months and our days is pre.scribed the religious laws. But it is 
irossible that the practice arose; for the purpose of fixing a day for com- 
mencing the child’s education. OtherAvise, there seems no rca.son for 
aflhcaring to four years, four months and four days exactly. On the 
day of this ceremony, .small prc.sents are also given to the servants and 
dependents of the house. 

Circumcision 

Circumoision ( Khutvah ) is incumbent on every male Mohammadan 
by the law of hi.s religion. It is carried out by all cla.sses. When the 
boy is seven or eight year’s of age, a date is fixed and all relations and 
fnends far and near are informed. It. is treated as an imjxnlant cere- 
mony and much ti’ouble and expenses are naturally associated on it 
Singen’s and dancers are hii’ed, food is prepar ed, both for the guests and 
for distribution is charity. A [xror boy is allowed to go about as usual 
without the wound to heal. It heals in a week or ten days. 
Rich pco]>le and those of the middle classes make elabot'ate prepara- 
tions. In the afternoon of the appointed day, all the relations and 
brethei’n assemble at. the house. A chair is placed on a fixed place and 
on this the boy is seated. In towns and cities a man who is expert in 
the operation removes the membrance in the twinkling of an eye. 
Some boys of soft nature cry^ other’s of their own accord seat them- 
selves, smiling, upon a chair. As the cut is made the operator shouts 
“I>in, Din, Muhammad”. The assembly then offer’ their congr’atula- 
tions. If the operator’ is the barbar belonging to the house, he places 
a small braf^s saucer, such as, barbars use, in the centr’e of the room. 
All guests between whom and the master of the house there is inter- 
family adds to it according to his means. The family barbar takes the 
change of gifts on such occasions place in the saucer. The head of the 
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money. If the operator is not a family barbar, a separate gift is made 
to him, say an ashrfi (a gold coin) or according to means of the perfor- 
mer. Sweetmeats, in the form of batasha or zilapi, are next distributed. 
Some families for the relations, sometime organise a public entertain- 
ment of singing and dancing. The women are entertained inside by 
Domni and other singers and dancers. The guests are fed choice food. 
A rich man usually will prolong the feast to four or five days but ordi- 
nary people keep it confine one for two days only. But men of sense, 
strict in their religion, fix a day, invite no one, have the boy circumcdsed, 
pay the operator, and refrain from other luxirious expenditure on 
singing, dancing and other things prohibited by the Mohammadan reli- 
gion. No doubt, the general body of wealthy Mohammadans who have no 
sufficient learning or sense, nor feel bound by their law, but are plunged 
in the sea of ostentation, spend readily huge money on such occasions, 
and in tlie end find their hands become empty. They send letters on 
red paper in all directions. On the day fixed, there is a stampede 
(dhawah) to the house each invited guest arriving followed by all his 
return. Over an archway a place for the band has been prepared 
(a natihat-Jchana) and for four or five days the kitchen fires are 
incessantly alight. 

Mensturation 

Before conclusion it may not be out of place to say a few words 
about observances connected with the inensluration. Among the 
Mohammadans there menstural impurity lasts for Ihice days. During 
this period the woman does her household work, but engages in no 
religious ceremonies. While in this state .she is prohibited from fast- 
ing (Roza or the kind observance). The impurity is cndwl by putting 
on clean clothes. There appear to be no special observances among 
orthodox Mohammadans in connection with first mensturation of a 
girl. Low tda.ss Mohammadans who are mainly of Hindu extraction 
follow the u.sual rules enforced among Hindus of the .same rank in life. 
On this Dr. Haughes wrote in the ‘Dictionary of Islam’ that “dui iug the 
Iicriod of mensturation woman are not permitted to say their prayers 
or to touch or read the Quaran or enter a mosipie, and are forbidden to 
their husbands. But it is related in the traditions that Mohammad 
abrogated the law of Moses which let a mensturous woman apart for 
seven days”, and Amar sa\ s, that when Jews heard this said “This man 
opposes our customs in everything”. 

This is a short note on certain Mohammadan custom which are still 
in force but due to complicated and industrial life some of these customs 
have been simplified and shortend in keeping with the tone of the day 
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BOOK-REVIEW 


FOLKLORE OF WOMEN , Illuslratcd btj Legvndhty and Traditionary Tates, Folk- 

Rhymes, Proberhial Sayings, Superstitions, Etc. by Thiselton-Dyer, T. F. London 
Klliot Stork, 1966, 263 pages. Cited in Sonnensrhcin The Rest Rooks 3rd Edition 
Reissued by Singing Tree Press, a division of the (late Researeh Company, Detroit 
Michigan, 1968. L. C. 68-24475. $9.50. 

This important book is now available as part of Singing Tree Press’s 
series on Folklore and Mythology. 

Brahmins were forbidon to marry red headed women and Chinese 
Ibiklore has it that beautiful women are unlucky. Is either prejudice 
justified ? Thiselton-Dyer avoided making judgments in favour of simply 
lecording thousands of ]<‘gends, customs, and .superstitions about .such 
inall(‘rs as woman’s love, her ficklessnes.^;, curiosity, will-power, talkative- 
tiess .sdr(*.ss, and tears. 1^’rom where the author has comjiiled such items 
ar(‘ not n^ferrc'd in the book item b\ item but in the preface he has given 
lh(‘ names of .some books that he had consulted. 

Dauglilerhood, widowhood, and motherhood, he shows, have all been 
th(‘ subjects of innumerable stories and beliefs, from the We.st African 
story about a father who n^qiiired his daughter’s suitors to empty a brook 
with a niitsludl, to a cynical German saying that “a rich widow weeps 
with one eye and laughs with the other.” 

(iiven the subject, it is no matter for wonder that even folklore is 
confusing. The author refuses to spare us contradictions. Whom do we 
believe— the Engli.sh who say that “the man who would thrive must trust 
his wife” or the Africans who maintain that “a man who confides secrets 
to his wife will be led to the path of Satan”? The book containes many 
more details about the character, power, position, status etc. of the 
womenfolk in general in twentysix cfiapters. It is an important 
book where one will find proverbial wisdom of human race in its teach- 
ings of woman’s character. It is a wonderful book and we will be glad to 
see it in every respectable library. 

anthropology and ARCIIAEOLO(iY, Essays in Commemoration of Verrier Elwin, 
Eclib'cl by M. C. Pradhaii, R. D. Singh, P. K. Misra and D. B. Saslry,, Oxford Univer- 
.sily Press, Bombay, Demy, 328 p. 1969 Rs. 30.00. 

The book is a collection of fifteen essays of which two (Verrier Elwin 
as Anthropologist, Some Aspects of the Jat Religion and Ethics) are 



wrilton by Dr. M. C, Pradhan, otie of tho editors whert the other three 
editors have no contribution. The remaining contributions are — Frank 
Fernandez (A Critique of V^errier Elwin’s Anthropology : Hill Bondo 
Sochil Organization and Kinship Analysis), H. R. II. Prince Peter 
(Pallenis of Polyandry in Tibet and India), P. G. (ianguly (Separatism 
in the Indian Polity : a case study), Beatrice Diamond Miller (Revitaliza- 
tion Movements : Theory and Practice, as evidenced among the Bud- 
dhists of Maharashtra), Kathleen (iough (Political Party Conflict in a 
Kerala Village), Harold A. Gould (A Theory of Social Stratification and 
Ihe Case of Indian Society), Christoph Von Furer-Haimendorf (Morality 
and Prestige among the Nagas), John V. Ferreira (Finitude, Complemen- 
tarity and Dependence in Primitive Socielies), Francis L. K. Hsu (Chris- 
tianity and the Anthropologist), Stephen Fuchs (Applied Anthropology 
in India), Norman Zide and R. D. Munda (Descriptive Dialogue Songs 
in Mundari), in Social Anthropology section. In the Prehisloric 
Archaeology Section there are the following articles D. Sen's Pebble 
Chopper Chopping tools and flakes in India and Pakistan elc. and V. N. 
MiwSara’s Early village c(»mmunities etc. It also contains twelve ilhislra 
lions along with the fronlist)iec(‘ of Verrier Elwin. 

The first part of the book begins with an assessment of Elwin's 
work. A fairly exhaustive Bibliography of Elwin's publication has also 
been added. Here one will find some added materials on Elwin's life 
which Elwin himself did not include in his '*Tril)al World". I'his antho- 
logy presents Ihe creed ol Ihe anthropo archaeological studies in India. 
Oxford University Press has rendered comiiiaiulabh^ s«*rvice not only b\ 
publishing Elwin’s books but also by the anthology under review which 
is valuable and curious. The book will be useful for future researchers. 
The most valuable part of the anthology is Ihe bibliography lor which 
M. C. Pradhan will receives the thanks of all who are inlerestc'd in the 
study of Indian anthropology, archaeology and tribal study. 

(iAMBIIlRA l.()KSANr,EKT-0-UT.SA|{ : EKAI. O SKKAL (In noiignli-djimbhira . 
Folksong Jiiifl n^sliviii. by 1^. Ghosh, Chakra & Co., Dciiiy 01? pagi with 

prolos afi<l notalioiis otc. Rs. 5.00. 


A well-produced book written by a college teacher in the Dept, ol 
Bengali, Mr. Pradyot Ghosh. It has dilTerent sub-titles, such as, mean- 
ing of festival, place of festival, chronology of festival, social conscious- 
ness, social education, .so on and .so forth. The book also contains some 
notations in Indian style. Th*. author has tried to introduce, Gambhira, 
a regional folk song and festival of (inur Banga (Maldah district of West 
Bengal) in his book. We .shall be glad if this book gels its place in the 
library. 
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HARI S. UPADHYAYA 


STUDIES IN THE PHILIPPINE FOLKTALES AND THEIR 
INDIN VERSIONS 


PiM-haps lh(‘ hisUiry ol‘ talo 'composition in India starts from the 
RUjiwda, I he <j|dest available literature of India. In Rigueda the 
nrambanns: are compared to croaking frogs. The Upanishads have 
|)rcserv(‘d some animal tales in which animals are mentioned advising 
men. Tht‘re are also characters lhat represent half-animal half 
human J)eing. Tlic Mahabharata is a great store-house of tale inside tales 
in which the wars of Kiiras and Punduvas are the content of Ihe epic. 
The Hiiddhists tried to establish relationship between man and animal. 
They choose by relating bea.st stories to illustrate the deeds and great- 
ness of the lUiddha in his former birth. The Jataka tales which num- 
berred not less than five hundred fifty contain didactic fables — illus- 
Iraling the wisdom of the Buddha in his previous life. The contributions 
of the Jalaka in his history of Indian folktale is very significant. 
Mostly these tales went to China, Japan, Indonesia, Philippine and 
Southeast Asian countries with Buddhist monks and traders. Nilisastra, 
Arlhasliastra, and Dliarmshastra have preserved valuable tales pertain- 
ing to morality and everyday life. Here is a study by Dr. Hari S. 
Ppadhyaya on Philippine Folktales with their Indian parades. 
Dr. IJpadhyava is well-known lo^our readers as a young energetic 
scholar who has got advanced traininfi in folklore study in the States. 


I 


The Pancbalantra, composed with intention to instruct the naughty 
princes of a king, is the most important book of Indian fables. It has 
greatly influenced the folktale literature of the East and West. There 
arc several texts of this work but the Pahlavi text seems to be composed 
before 570 A. D. The Hitopadesli was composed by Narayan Pandit who 



nourished in the 14lh cenliiry A. D. The purpose of this work is io 
instruct the royal princess in the art of politics, morality, and worldly wis- 
dom. The Brihatkatha is composed by Gunadhya, the court poet of the 
king Hala. Several scholars are of opinion that this voluminous com- 
position is of the first century A. D., which was originally composed in 
Paishaclii language. Brihatkatha Manjari is the product of the versatile 
genius Kshemendra, who abridged the entire story of the Ramayana 
and the Mahahharata in 7500 Slokas (Couplets) in 11th century A. D. This 
huge composition pertains bird and beast tales of various type. 
Somadeva, the ascribed writer of the Katha Suriia Sugar (Ocean of Story), 
was a Saiva Brahman of Kashmir. He wrote this immortal work bet- 
ween 1063 and 1081 A. D. in order to divert the troubled mind of the 
princess Suryamati. Vaital Panchaoinshatika, a collection of twenty five 
folktales, was written by Shivadas. Shuka-Sapaiati is a collection ol 
.seventy tales told by a parrot.* 


II 

Emphasizing the importance of the Philippine Archipelago, Pansier 
writes that from “the very nature of its geographical position and its 
political history” Philippine stands at the junction of East and West with 
its heterogeneous ethnic groups — Tagalog, Bagobo, Visayan, Igorol. 
Negrito, Pampangan, Zambal, Pangasinan, llocano, and Bicol.^ It is 
ethnically connected with China, Japan Malayasia, and India. .After the 
occupation of Philippine islands by Spaniards. 

Many folktales which were current in Flurope W(‘re brought by 
Spanish and Portuguese missionaries and tradesmen to this Archipelago. 
Pansier thinks that the Hindu beast tales of the Jataka might have circled 
the globe in their progress from East and thus have be(*n introduced to 
the Filipino by the Spaniards and Portuguese.'^ 

Indian culture and folklore travel to Southeast by two routes : Firsl. 
Indian Buddhist monks went to Japan and Philippine via China ; second, 
by sea route to Indonesian and Philippine. Buddhist influence on 
Philipine folktales appears to be much greater than Hindu influence. In 
the present paper thirteen Philipine folktales from Fansler’s Filipino 
Popular Tales are presented with their Indian versions, to demonstrate 
the diffusion of Indian folktales in the Philippine islands. 

PHILIPPINE TALE NO. t 

Juan and his Adventures : 

Juan and his Adventures^ ; A poor old couple luid three daughters. 
The old man used to sale leaves of a certain tree for their livelihood. 
Gradually he became a rich man and built a big palace. Once the old 
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man planned to chop otT the tree and sell it. When he cut down the tree 
a miraculous snake came out of the roots and immediately demanded his 
three daughters. He came home and told everything to his wife and the 
daughters. After giving handerchtefs to their mother, the three daughters 
Jiid farewell. They reached near the chopped off tree and suddenly 
disappeared. 

Within a year the old couple gave birth to a son and called him 
Juan. When he became eighteen years old, Juan set out in search of his 
sisters carrying their handerchiefs. Somehow the adventurous Juan 
could trick to get a magical cap. a pair of sandals and a key. With help 
of the magical objects he met his sisters and brothers-in-law, who pledged 
to offer assistance whenever Juan needed. 

Juan on his w'ay back met a king whose daughter was stolen aw-ay. 
With the help ol his magical objects and the brother-in-law', he could 
secure the box with a bird and an egg w^hich contained the life of the gaint 
>vho had stolen the princess. He killed the bird and free the princess 
along with other w'omen from the gaint's dark prison. The king offered his 
kingdom to Juan and made him a king. Let us come to its Indian 
l?arcllel. 

INDIAN VERSIONS NO. 1 

Mahavanija Jataka : 

Maluwanija JnUika^ refers to a similar tree motif tale, where 
some merchants of Savathi are described ; who lost their way into a 
jung](^ They grew- hungry and thirsty. The merchants saw' a big 
banyan tree and thought they could get some w^ater. One of the mer- 
chants cut a branch and got a great quantity of water. Another merchant 
cut the branch from the southern side of the tree and got many thing.s 
lo eat. When the merchants cut dowm the branches from the w'^estern 
and northern side got a beautiful W'Oman and five hundred loaded carts. 
The greedy merchant, finally chopped of the tree w'hcreupon a serjpent 
king came out and punished them all, ♦ 

Even to the present day the banyan tree is an object of great venera- 
^ lion in different regions of India. It is regarded as an abode of different 
gods and goddesses. Women folk may worship this tree to get son, 
w^callh, good husband, and prosperity etc. Besides Tulsi plant and Neem 
tree, banyan tree are the most sacred to the Hindus. * 

In the Dadhi Jataka^ one finds elements of magical objects motif of 
the Filipino “Juan and his Adventure” tale. The Jataka story refers to 
four Brahman brothers of Kashi w'ho became hermits. After some lime 

* Inlercsicd readers may read “Tree Symbol Worship in India”, ed. wilh an introd. 
by Sankar Sen Gupta, Calcutta, l%r). 
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the oldest of all ceased to live on the earth and was reborn as a Sakha 
• friend) As he was kind and generous he visited his brothers. He gave 
Ihem a fire axe, a razor which produced fire ; a drum if played on one side, 
enemies would run away and if played on another side enemies would be 
befriended ; a milk bowl, if it is turned upside down a flooded river 
could be immediately produced or a river could be held in it. These 
jnagical objects proved great help to his brothers. But a man from 
Kashi (or Beneras, U. P.), w^ho had a fictitious germ of a boar, came to 
Ihc three brothers and barlered all their magical objects for the germ. 
He finally killed all the hermits with the axe and got back his germ. 
After coming back to Kashi, he forced the king to surrender his kingdom. 
The king did so because he w^as aware of the magical elements. 

The talc elements of the Philij)ine tale (No. 1.) are not only found 
in the ancient Jataka stories but similar tale elements are available in 
Ihe folktales of different parts of India. M. Stoke/ has collected a tale 
wherein a hero meets four J'akirs (mendacants) whose teacher had died 
and he has left four objects behind him — a bed which can carry who- 
ever sits on it and w'hcresoever he wishes to go ; a bag that gave it 
possessor as much as he wanted ; and a slick that could beat an enemy ; 
and a rope that could lie him. 

A Bhojpuri folktale® re|)resenis the elements of greediness in the tale 
No. 1. A man had a hen wdiich he used to lay and got golden egg daily. 
The greedy owner thought to kill the hen and sell all her golden eggs at 
one time and become rich. He killed the hen but found only one egg 
which shocked him and he died. 

PHILIPPINE TALE NO. 2 

Who is the Nearest Relative 

Who is the Nearest Relative 

Julian, the grandfather told his grandson. Antonio, Ihe following tale 
and demanded its answ’^cr. 

Grandfather said, there lived a young man. After completing his 
studies he w^as to become a priest. But according to tradition his ancestry 
w^as traced and his mother’s brother was found an insurreto. The young 
man really wanted to become a priest, so he set out in search of his 
maternal uncle, Paulino. Antionio * found him but did not come back 
home. After sometime his father went out to look for this young son 
but he too, did not return and stayed with his son. It so happened that 
a royal army captured them and they w^ere ordered to be hanged soon. 
Josefa, when she came to know% approached the gemTal of the army 
and requested him to set free her son, her husband, and the brother. The 
admiral general after her repealed requests asked Josefa to choose only 
(»ne of her dearest relatives to be .set free. She fell into perplexed con- 
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dition and did nut know whom to choose. 

The grandfather ended the story and asked the grandson, “tell wlioni 
will Josefa choose to be set free . After seven days Antonio came up 
with a solution and answered to Julian, “Grandfather, the woman will 
ask her brother to be freed, because she can marry again and have a 
husband and son, but when her parents are dead, she could not have a 
brother . Pleased with the woman the king set all three men free. 

INDIAN VERSIONS NO. 2 

[Jeehanga describes a story wherein Ihrec* men have been 

described arrested by mistake on the charge* oI‘ robbery and have been 
jailed. The wife of one of them goes to the king of Kosal. where the 
iwent had taken place, and she entreats to set free her relatives. Hie 
king asks her what relalion each of Ihe three is to her. She answers, 
“Lord, first one is my husband, second one* is my brother and Ihe third 
\< my son.” The king says lo her, “1 am pleased with you and I will 
give you one of your three relatives. Which one do you choose ?” The 
woman answers, “Majesty, if I live ! can get another husband and a son, 
but my parents are dead thus 1 can never have another brother.” 

Jataka story speaks of the period when it was possible for a woman 
lo gel another husband. However this is not true in the traditional 
India. Philippine Tale No. 2 might have taken this element when it was 
practiced in India. 

milLII’IMNE TALE 

The Monkey and the Turtle*' : 

A lurlle had a very cunning and sellish monkey as his friend. Once 
it so happened that both started on a journey when monkey ran out of 
his provisions he tricked the lurlle and got all of his eatables from him. 

While the monkey and the lurlle were travelling, a hunter all of a 
sudden caughi Ihe turtle. Monk(*y ridiculed Ihe lurlle. The hunter was 
a good man and he used lo give him many things lo eat. The monkey 
(mce passed by where the turtle lived and was enticed with turtle’s 
pleasant life. He urged the turtle lo let him be in his place. At first the 
lurtle did not agree but at last he accepted monkey's proposition. The 
next morning when the hunter found a monkey in |)lace of lurtle, he 
.shot it dead. 

INDIAN VERSIONS 

Kachapa Jataka : 

Kaevhapa Jalake^^ narrates a story how a monkey who insulted a 
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tortoise by thrusting his penis down the sleeping tortoise’s throat and 
was punished. 

Mahisa Jataka^^ tells a stor}’^ of an impudent monkey who voids his 
excrement on a patient biilTalo under a tree. The vile monkey is later 
destroyed when he plays the same trick on another bull. 

Kapi Jataka}^ also narrates a story of a mischievous monkey who 
dropped his excrement first on the hand of a royal priest and afterwards 
in his mouth. This infuriated the priest so much so that he advised the 
king to kill all the monkeys of the royal garden and use their fat for 
preparing certain drugs. 

Bad monkey tale types are also found in Tibet.*® It is a tale which 
refers to the peoi)le who wanted to kill all the monkey but one of them 
escaped and set fire in the village. Such tales are prevalent in India. 

PHILIPPINE TALE 

The Greedy Crown*®: 

One day a crow found a piece of meat on the ground. While he 
was sitting on the branch of a tree, the crow saw a little bird carrying a 
dead rat. With intention of taking the dead rat away he asked the 
little bird twice to halt. But she did not listen to him. The enraged 
crow chashed the bird out but could not get her. Meantime a hawk flew 
to the branch and picked up the meat left by the crow. When the crow 
returned tired and exhausted he could not find the piece of meat left by 
his earlier. 

A very similar theme is found in Culladhanuggaha Jataka*^ whcTcin 
an unfaithful wife is described cheated by her paramour : A Brahmin’s 
son after mastering archery returns from Taxila with his wife. He meets 
many robbers in a forest. The Shrewd leader of the robber’s gang takes 
no time in recognizing the great hero and abandons the idea of attack- 
ing him. The hero's wife falls in love with the leader and kills her 
husband. The chief of the robbers’ takes her to a stream and strips 
olT all her garments. She cries. Lord Indra sees her weeping on 
the bank of a river. He, along with two other friends, come down to 
rebuke and .scold her. Indra transforms himself into a jackal and 
carries a pierce of meat in his mouth. The jackal goes in the front of 
the wailing woman and tries to catch a fish. Meanwhile a bird comes 
and takes away his meat. The woman laughs at the jackal and says : 

“O silly jackal, thou must wish 

Though hadst not lost both flesh and fish. 

Poor fool ! Well maysl thou grieve to see 
What comes of thy stupidity” ! 
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1'hcn the jackal replies : 


“Another faults are plainly seen, 

‘Tis hard to see one’s own, I ween. 
Methinks thou too must count to cost 
When spouse and lover both are lost. 

This type of tale is also found in the Panchdtantra}^ 
PHILIPPINE TALF: 

The Camanchile and the Passion : 


In a forest Camanchile lived spreading its branches in all directions. 
.Near this tree there were many other trees which had beautiful (lowers 
and fragrance which attracted travellers. 'Fhe Camanchile had no 
fragrance thus no traveller came to it. Once the tree made a lamenting 
e.xclamation that nobody come to it. A vine by the name of “Passion” 
heard the exclamation and approached near it. The Passion polietly 
begged its permission to grow on its branches so that many travellers 
would come. But soon the Passion proved fatal to its growth and finally 
killed the Camanchile. 

INDIAN VERSION 

Palasa Jataka^^ narrates a story of the similar type : A royal goose 
use to pass to-and-fro a big Judas tree and soon both developed a friendly 
relation. There was a young banyan tree. The royal goose forwarned 
the deity of the Judas tree of the imminent danger caused by banyan’s 
growth. But the big Judas tree never cared, thinking itself tall and 
powerful. However the time came when the banyan tree spread all over 
and overshadowed the Judas tree and the deity of the tree had to move 
elsewhere. 

I'HILIPPINE TALE 

The Monkey and the Dragon Plles^* : 

It was very hot when a fatigued dragon fly had sat on a branch of 
a tree, where the king of the monkey used to live. Her unwanted pre- 
sence annoyed the monkey king and he threatened to destroy her. She 
went to her brother, the king of the dragon flies, and complained against 
Ihe monkey king. Her brother wrote a letter to the king of the monkeys 
threatening to wage a war against him. Very soon both side met at 
Ihe battle field. I’he powerful monkeys looked down upon flies at the 
beginning but when the war started flies sat down on the heads of the 
monkeys. In attempt to drive the flies away each monkey started 
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striking on the head of other monkeys and thus killed ihcmsolves and 
[lies won Ihe war. 

INDIAN VERSIONS 

The similar theme is found in Lalukika JaUikaP Brahma Dutla 
ruled over Varanasi when Hoddhistva was born as an elephant. He used 
to live in a forest eommaiiding over eighty thousand elephants. In the 
same forest lived a quail with her young ones. Once the quail requested 
the king of the elephants, Boddhistva, and secured safety from him. But 
in the same forest a rough elephant used to live who unmindful of the 
quails strength, destroyed all of her children. The quail pledged to 
destroy him. She befriended a (tow ami urged him to pick out the eyes 
of the elephant. She went to the tly and the fly consented to lay eggs in 
the elephant's eyes. The frog agre(‘d to create illusion of a pond around 
the blinded elephant. Once Ihe arrogant elephant was going somewhere, 
the crow picked up his eyes, the fly laid her eggs in the cavity of his eyes 
and the frog started croaking from ihe top of the hill and the foothill. 
In search of water the elephant ran up and down the hill, h(‘ broke his 
legs and died. 

There is a Bhojpuri folktale which portray the similar theme 
wherein an insignilicant bird challenges a powerful opponent and with 
the help of her friends she eventually defeats her enemy. 

PHILIPPINE TALES 

Juan the Orphan^^ : 

Juan parents died leaving behind nothing but a horse. Juan's uncle 
did not like the beautiful horse and secretly killed him. Poor Juan took 
horse’s meat and gave it to a hungry man who gave him a bagful of 
money when he came home his uncle knew of the happening. lie killed 
his own fifteen horses. But he did not get higher price on their meat as 
Juan had got. He grew angry and put the boy in a sack and threw him 
into the water. Juan somehow managed to come out and befollowed his 
uncle by throwing him into the water. 

INDIAN VERSION 


A tale of similar type is found among the Santal tribe by Bompas.^"* 
The tale is known as “Seven Tricks and Single Trick.” Both were great 
friends. But Seven Tricks felt offended if someone told him that the 
Single Trick was cleverer than him. Once Seven Tricks was invited by 
Single Trick at dinner. At that time Single Trick began to beat his wife 
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\M*lh a club and lurncd her into a bcauliful f?irl. The lollowinjj nijL'hl 
Seven Tricks came to Single Trick’s home and stole the club. I!c‘, loo, 
heal his wile scweridy bill she did not liecome a beautiful girl. 

Second liim* Seven 'Fricks came to see Singh* 'Frick and both went to 
a foresl. Before leaving for the forest Single* Trick ask(*d his wife* le) keep 
a hare. In the foresl when Single Trick saw a hare he let h)ose his 
cowarel dog and said to him to chase the hare* elire*clly le) his heime. After 
Ihe arrival Seven 'Fricks fe)iind the hare alreaeiy there, lie* stole the* Single* 
Trick’s de)g and tried le) eh) the same thing, he* e‘e)ulel neit gel a hare in his 
home. 

For the third lime Seven Tricks visile*d Single Trick anel both went 
lor fishing. Single Trick, before leaving, asked his wife to keep an alive 
fish in a water pot. Both friends went to the bank of a river and Single 
Trick caught a fish anel lhre*w it on the greninel with his fishing rod say- 
ing that it would re*ach his he)mc by itself. After the arrival to his utter 
surprise* Ihe Seven Tricks lounel an alive lish lhe*re. lie* sle)le* the fishing 
roel and tried le) send fish at his Imme but eoiild ne)l do it. 

I'lIlMPPINK T.VLK 

Tlow Siian Became Rich^'’ : 

Ouee Suan fell ele)wn on an old man and the man dieel. 'Fhe son of 
the olel man ele-cieleel lo sue Suan. Meanwhile* Suan saw a t)arbekin 
having elilfie ullv in gelling his carabao out if Ihe mire*. He brought the 
earabae) e)ul but it lost the tail. The e)wner imme*diately sued him. 
( iilprit was askc'el le) present liimself befe)re* the king. After hearing the 
case, the; king gave right te) the* e)ld man’s .se)n le) jump nn Suan from the 
brielge* anel asked Ihe owner e)f Ihe e*arabao to give his earabae) lo Suan 
until its tail comes out. Both paid a huge ame)unt and went away. 

Another Filipino story, “The King’s,, D(.*cision”^‘'’ al.se) de*picts of a 
funny manne*r of judgment which upse*ls the persons wro sue Juan : 
()ne*e* Juan was ve*ry hungry anel he* smelt seune* food being cooked in the 
kitchen e)f a rich man and his hunger died. The rich man fe)rce*d him 
to pay money and sued him in the* law court. Juan ran away. He saw 
a horse, and rescued him from mud. But the* horse* Ie)sl the (ail. The 
e)wner of the he)rse lhreal(*ne*d to sue* him. Again Juan ran away. He 
scared his he)sl’s wife, whe) due to fear had a miscarriage. When at the 
e‘nd Juan was arrested and brought in the court. The* king ordered that 
Juan slie)uld have the he)rse until its tail comes out anel the woman until 
she conceives. According to the king’s judgment Juan ge)t the he)se anel 
the we)man. 
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INDIAN VERSIONS 


Parker^^ has collected a similar folktale from Ceylon : There was a 
man who borrowed an elephant but the animaal died before it could be 
returned. The borrower olT(‘red payment on another elephant instead. 
But the owner would accept nothing but his own elephant alive. The 
clever borrower somehow managed the obdurate man to break a waterpot, 
and in return demanded his very waterpol unbroken. Unable to do 
anything else, the owner of the elephant cancelled each others debts and 
went away. 

Such foolish judgement type tales arc common in India. The Ocean 
of the Storij^^ refers to a washerman’s donkey who ate vegetables from the 
field fo a Brahman woman. The owncT chased the donkey, who broke 
Its leg. The washerman beat the Brahman woman who had a miscarriage. 
When the case went to the court the judge decided that washerman should 
make the Brahman woman pregnant and she should heal the donkey’s leg. 

PHILIPPINE TALE 

Suan^s Good Luek^'^ : 

Suan had an old mother. She always wanted to send her son to a 
.school. But Suan, despite of going to the school, used to sit on a bransh 
of a tree and whenever his mother used to come back from the market 
with many purchases, he would watch them. The old woman was not 
able to see this. Suan after arrival at the home would l(‘ll the names of 
the pushed articles. His foretelling lost long. Ilis mother got con 
vinced that her son was a soothsayer. Once the daughter of a chieftain 
lost h(‘r ring and Suan could find it with help of soldier. Gradually the 
stupied Suan became a famous .sooth.sayer. 

INDIAN VERSIONS 

This tale has its close structural resemblance with a Bhojpuri folktale 
which narrates how a foolish Brahman became, just by sheer chance, a 
reputed soothsayer : A Brahman used to live with his wife. Once the 
Brahman came from outsider and hid himself to see what he was doing. 
Just after talking to his wife for a while he told his wife what she had 
cooked. The princess of the kingdom lost her ring. Since the Brahman 
had become a known soothsayer, he was summoned by the king and asked 
to find out the lost ring. Knowing his inability to do such a job and 
the fear of losing his head made the Brahman sad. However he asked 
the ruler to allow him a period of seven days for the discovery. Three 
nights passed but he could not find out anything. The king had a maid 
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named “Sleep”. The maid heard the reputation of the Brahman and was 
fearful of being arrested. She went to the place on the fourth night 
where the soothsayer had stayed and bid herself. She heard the desperate 
voice of the Brahman who was trying to fall asleep and muttering, “() 
dear sleep come!” “O dear sleep come!” The maid thought that the 
soothsayer had already found out about her. She immeditely presented 
lierself before the Brahman and handed over the princess’s ring which 
she had stolen. The Brhman gave the ring to the king and was appoin- 
ted as the royal astrologer. 

Parker^® presents a tale which speaks of a stupid soothsayer who after 
sometime came to receive royal patronage. 

PHILIPPINE TALE 

Juan Wearing a Monkey Skin^‘ : 

An old couple had a son. The father wanted to pul an end to his 
son’s life, because he was born with monkey’s skin on ; however his 
mother kept him secretly. When the monkey-son became young he left 
Jiis iiarents and the country. After sometime Juan dreamt of a princess 
who had been kept on a mid-sea island. He informed the king about it. 
The king promised his daughter’s hand in marriage to him if he could 
bring her to the palace. 

Juan set out in the search of the island. He saw a bird in restless 
condition and freed it. Being grateful for Juan the bird wanted to serve 
him. It Hew to the island and somehow got the magical ring and gave it 
lo Juan. With the help of the magical ring he could secure the services 
of some witches who constructed a connecting bridge between the island 
and the mainland. Juan forced the j)rincess to come with him. Though 
unwilling, she liad to come to the palace. Due lo certain reasons the 
royal couple refused lo recognize* thir daughter. Seeing a monkey as 
her permanent companion, the princess looked sad. Juan sensed it 
and thus changed himself into a handsonje young man. Juan and prin- 
cess came again lo the palace and the king recognized them. 

INDIAN VEKSIONS 

Bompas^^ had collected three such tales from the Santals about the 
marriage between monkey and a human girl. 

A. “The Monkey Boy” : 

A man who had six sons and two daughters, died living behind his 
pregnant wife. After some lime his wife gave birth to a monkey child. 
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Despite coiilinous protest by the villagers for abandoning the monkey 
child, the woman did not leave him. Thus she was forced to leave the 
village and live on the outskirt. The elder brothers of the monkey used 
to ridicule him. The monkey somehow gol a fast running mare and 
defeated his brothers in race. After a few years he became rich and 
wanted to marry. Once he went on the bank of a river where many girls 
were taking bath nakedly. He picked up the garments of one of the 
girls and sat on the branch of the tree. The girl urged him to give back 
her clothes. But the monkey did not listen to her. At last she had to 
accept the monkey’s olTer and marry him. 

B. “The Monkey and The Girl” 

In this tale a girl described marrying a llannumaii (a big monk(‘y). 
But her angr\" relatives killed the monkey and wailed to creamate him. 
The girl blinded her relatives and inounled on the funeral pyre and 
burned herself with Ilannuman. 

C. “The Monkey Husband’’*^'* : 

A Hannumaii slole the clothes of a girl. II(‘ sal on a In c*, and con- 
sented to give the clothes back if one of them marries him. Thv girbs 
relatives did not want it but Ihe powerful Hannuman could not b(' defeated 
by them. The girl had to marry the monkery. Both lived l()g(dh(‘r for 
sometime but the wife secretly deserted the monkey and married a 
villager. 

Philippine Tale 

The Sun God and the Moon God'^^' : 

The Moon re(|uesled the Sun to devour the stars aiul the Sun readilv 
accc|)led il. But aflcTwards the Moon deci(»ved Ihe Sun and liid herself, 
riic' Sun grew angry with the Moon and started chasing her. And still 
he d(U*s. Whenever the Sun comes near her, there is an eclips(\ Hveii 
to the present day the Sun is cashing tlie Moon and devouring stars. Tlial 
is why days and nights are there. 

There are many such mythical s1orit*s prevalent in north-eastern and 
middle India. Mostly these type of tales are common among the Santals, 
the Mundas the Birhos and other lribe.s of India. 

Philippine Tale 

The Monkey and the Crocodile'^*’ : 

A. A clever Monkey, in .search of food, saw a fruit laden tree? on 
the bank of a river. After eating the fruits he wanted to cross the 
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flood river. So he befriended a crocodile. The crocodile agreed to 
carry him to the other side of the bank. The monkey comforlably sal 
on his back. When the crocodile came in the mid-river, showed inten- 
tion to eat monkey’s liver and kindey. But the cunning monkey duped 
him by telling that his kidney and liver were on the tree. Both returned 
to the bank, the monkey jumped and ran away. 

B. A cunning monktiy wanted to cross a river, meanwhile he saw 
a crocodile and urged to carry him to the other sid(‘ of the river. He 
lold the crocodile that on the other side he could g(‘t many monkeys to 
cal. But when the monkey reached on the bank, duped the crocodili 
and ran away. Once crocodile lied down \hv\r motionless and got hold 
of the money but again he tricked and escaped. 

VERSIONS 


Vanarind Jataka tells a story of the crocodile who lays on a na k 
to catch monkeys, and how the latter outwits the crocodile.*^^ 

Sumsumara Jalaka^^ narrates the story ot lh(‘ Bodilhisatva when h(‘ 
wa shorn in the shape of a monkey near the Himalayan mountain. On 
one of lh(‘ turning points of the (ianges he livi^d with his fellow monkeys. 
There lived a crocodile. Once the wife of tln^ crocodih^ wanted to (lal 
h(‘art of a monkey. The crocodile befriend with one of the monkeys and 
lequested him to come to the other sid(* of the river with him. The 
monkey agreed and sal on the crocodile’s back to cross the river. When 
(h(\v reached in lh(‘ (I(‘ep water the crocodile thr(‘w the monkey to the 
water and told him that his wife wanted to eat his heart. The cunning 
monkey lold the crocodile that he had left his heart near the tree and 
that he would like to fetch it. Both returned ashore and the monkey 
csca|)ed. 

.\ Bhojpiiri lal(‘ J'roin tin* northern India speaks of a crocodile who 
liefrieiided a monkey and wanted to kill him because his wife long(‘d to 
eat monkey's liver : Once upon a lime there lived a monkey on the 
bank of the rivt'r .lamuna. 'Fhere u.sed to live a crocoitile in the waters 
of Jamiina. Both the monkey and the crocodile Ix^come gr(*at friends. 
The crocodile asked the monkey to come with him to home and on 
the way lold the monkey that his wife wanted to eat his heart. Monkey 
said “O dear friend. I forgot to bring my heart with me. It is on the 
blackberry tre^e”. When both returned to pick up tin* h(*art of the 
monkey, the cunning monkey ran away. 

Th(Tc are a few tales with the above framework current in India 
in whieh a clever animal jackal has taken the place of the monkey. 
Rouse"^® had collected a tale pertaining to a jackal and tortoise : A 
jackal sees melons on the other side of the ri\er and wants to have them. 
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Meanwhile lie sees a torinise. “How are you and your family, dear 
tortoise”, asked the jackal. “I am all well, dear jackal.” replied the 
tortoise. Alter some time the tortoise expressed his desire to marry. 
The jackal told him that many persons across the river had asked him 
lo find a match for their daufjhters. Thereon the tortoise readily accepted 
his plan to go lo the other side of the bank. He carried the jackal on his 
back. The cunning jackal after eating melons dressed up a dry tree 
and showed it to the tortoise telling him that she is his bride. But he 
told him, “as long as I am here she will not speak. Carry me to the other 
side of the river and come alone, then she will speak lo you.” The 
tortoise, after taking the jackal back lo the other side came alone to meet 
the girl but he found that he was cheated. He pledge lo avenge but the 
jackal duped him again and again. 

In the Temple* and Steel Collection a partridge is ele*scribed inducing 
a crocenlilc tei carry the jackal across the river and upset him. But the 
jackal pretends that he has loft his “wife” behind him on the other side of 
the river and thus saves himse‘lf.^® 

The* authors have collecte'el another story wherein a jackal makes love 
lei a creiceidile and induces her, under the promise of marriae, to swim him 
acreiss the stream as he* wants lo eat some fruits. After the jackal finishes 
<*aling the crocodile brings him back. The jackal grows e’older. The cro- 
c eidile plans to revenge. Once she catches the leg of the jackal, but the 
cunning jackal tells her that she has caught a reieil. The Ibolish creiceidile 
leaves the leg and the jae*kal escapes. The creiceidile geies to the jackal 
dens tei kill him. She lies near the den as if she were dead. When the 
jackal sees her says, “the dead always wag their tails.” The croceidile 
wags her tail anel the* jackal runs away. 

Philippine Tale 

With One Confavo Juan Marries a Princess^' : 

There was a poeir gambler who lost all his wealth in cards and ceick 
fighting. He left his village* pennile.ss and went to another village. There 
he bought a cake*. He ate* half of the e'ake and kept the rest, and slept. 
Me*anwhile a chicken came there and ale the remaining cake*. He awoke 
and caught the chicken and cliarned it as his own because it had eaten his 
cake. The owner of the ediicken tried hard lei get it back but he failed. 
The peior man left the village aiul fell asleep near a barber’s shop. The 
elog because it hael eaten his chicken. He wemt tei a third village where 
an iron bar fell on the* dog and the dog died. Juan picked up the iron bar 
and carried it ein the bank of a river while he was crossing the river the 
iron bar fell into the water. He claimed that area as his own. On the 
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bank he waited for throe daj^s. It so happened that there a princess came 
and bathed in the area and was claimed by Juan. He immediately caught 
the princess and claimed her as his own. The kinj» has to marry lh(* 
princess with Juan. 

INDIAN VERSIONS 

Cullaka Sethi Jataka refers lo a similar tale, wherein a person stand' 
ing with no greater capital than a deatl mouse, is depicted succeding in 
making a huge fortune."*^ 

M. Stoke’s^^ tale is very simitar to Filipino folktale, there in a man is 
replaced by a mouse. A mouse struck with thorns went to a barber who 
cut his tail lo cure him. But the mouse ran away with his razor and gave 
it lo a grass cutter as a gift. But when it was broken, the mouse insisted 
on get it back. The gras.scutter was unable to return his broken razor so 
the mouse ran away with his blanket. The mouse gave the blanket to a 
merchant and ran away with his sugarcanes and gave them to a svv(*et 
seller. He took some sweets and gave them to boys and roped all their 
cows and gave them to a king. After giving the cows he married the 
king’s daughter. The mouse gave his bride to some jugglers. She was 
killed during performing magics. To punish the Juggler hc' took away 
their tents, and other properties and .settled down in a city. Due to 
luxurious living he became very fat. To lessen the fat the mouse asked 
a carpenter to cut soim* of his flesh. Th(‘ carpenter cut his fl“sh, the 
mouse died. 

Stoke \s Mouse in Kingseote’s^"^ Collection of Tales has been trans- 
formed into a monkej" who plays the same role as mentioned in the 
Stoke's tal(‘s : A monkey went to a barber to have throns tak(»n out from 
his tail. But the barber cut his tail. The monkey takes away the barbar’s 
lazor. The monkey gives that razor lo an old woman and takes pudding 
from her and exchanges for some other thing from a hungry tomtom. 

Bompas’"*'’ and Bhojpuri tales are the same. The youngest of the six 
brothers made ten rupees who staled with an anna, Bhojpuri tales gives a 
vivid description how six princess were asked by the king lo take equal 
amount of money and start business. Only the youngest son could do 
well and the rest of the sons failed to make out a fortune for themselves. 
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Sankar Sen Gupta 


WOMEN IN ANCIENT LITERATURE 
AND FOLKLORE 

(Continued jroin previous issue) 


Ancient literatures are a reservoir of accumulated folk wisdom 
which serves the people as instruction and is known as an effective aid 
to the masses. How to do better things, how to live peacefully, how to 
avoid evil things, how . to prevent pain and disaster are the teachings 
they learnt from the elders. All these find a necessary resort to a 
number of literary devices which is the starting point of the making of 
folklore everywhere. 

The makers of folklore are conscious to the fact when teaching by 
direct method or by work rather than exemplary deed, they are in 
need of gaining the confidence in tliem by the listners and holding 
attention of whom they are meant for. This depends upon the 
topic which is to fie presented folkways. Gradually it got its literary 
form — folk literature — which is the most aristocratic form among 
the different types of folklore. It has naturally tremendous influence 
on the folk people since it is a product of folk-stock. Once attention 
had gained and held, the “lesson” they wish to impress or the com- 
munications they want to pass on has to be formulated in such a way 
that the listners grasp folklore readily and firmly retain in their 
memory.*^^ To succeed in their objeclives, the creators of folklore 
related experiences of great importance to their audience, or, by their 
imaginative presentation, made the experiences appear of great 
importance. Sometimes tliese teachings were given simultaneously 
with joyous and joyful activities — through songs, dances, dramas etc. 
which comes to the action type of folklore.'^* The implications of the 
words of songs, chharas, proverbs, sayings, etc. had to be such that 
those who heard them would greatly benefit by remembering, finally 
it was imperative for those who used only oral instruction to reduce 
the basic idea to a few words, which, by their sense and form, would 
captivate the imagination and remain secure in the memory. 

127. Sco “definition of the word foi;k,lore“ in SDFML, Funk A Wagnalls, U.S.A. 

128. Sen Gupta. Sankar A Survey of Folklore Study in Bengal : West Bcngral 
and Bast Pakistan, Indian Publications, Calcutta, 1967. 



Women and Folklore 


This pedagogic need gave I’ise quite early to a great variety ot 
literary forms in which the fable, the allegory, the proverb, the riddle, 
the parable, the myth, etc. are part and parcel. All these are grouped 
with a single word “folklore” which is the accumulated knowledge of 
homogeneous people. These fonns of folklore, in most ca.ses, share the 
characteristic leading in the mind of the listners to inevitable conclu- 
sion. Actually, the conclusions are first, for most of the oral forms, 
especially in religious materials. There must have some aims for such 
instructions w'hich often took the form of proverbs, sayings, or the kind 
folk literature that comes to the folklore of literary or linguistic type. 

Although folklore is not certainly a proper index of a particular 
culture but it does tell us about beliefs, rituals, conviction etc. of a 
community. There are scholar's v/ho maintain that folklore in general, 
and folk-sayings in particular, are the outgrowth of the mind of the 
jreople. They are ci'cated by the .group and not by an individual. 
Hence, it is known as group-products. Though all folk-sayings have 
in common the quality of popularity and mass appeal, probably few 
w'ere conceived by the massc.«. The very ix)pularity of the observations 
expressed in proverbs, r.hharas etc;, give testimony to the fact that it 
was originated by a gifted obseiwcr of nature and society which after- 
w'ards reflected upon a pi'olbimd mind and given expression by a witty 
tongue, even though, the creator remained anonymous. Then, it comes 
to masses who hear and adopt them in the way they like. Again it 
takes a new form when it comes into contact with the new environ- 
ment and social condition. In this way, it creates and recreates 
through creative processes, n’he change of words and padding is thus 
a continuous process. But in eveiy case the original theme remain the 
same as before, but in every time when it takes a new form the word 
changes. Thus, it is assumed tiiat those forms were created by one at 
first which have modified and recreated by the group or groups and 
thus have achieved a popular form. It sjxjaks of the ]>eople and for 
the people. 

The folk-saying is one of the earliest, if not the very earliest forms 
of literature and it is widely recognised as one of the most effective 
vehicles for mass-communications. It portrays the most ancient idea. 
This is why the study of Indian w'omen as portrayed in her ftjlklore 
deserve attention. It speaks about the position and status of women 
from the earliest time. 
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The collection of folklore in the literature of living is vast. Most 
of the sayings, proverbs, riddles, and the types are concerned with 
universal observation. But though preoccupied with basic and univer- 
sal problems, the approach to them and to their solution differs. The 
difference in form often expresses significant differences of approach. 
In all, in folklore we find peace is praised, and war or troublesome 
affairs are condemned. We will see, in this study, that a peaceful and 
a happy home depends on the womenfolk of a nation. So it is said 
grihim grihamuchyate'^ which means the housewife makes the house 
better. Therefore, if she is lovely, and dutiful, she is given an honoured 
position when a quarrelsome and whimsical woman is heckled and 
given lower status. The wicked-natured ladies arc often punished, the 
virtuous minded are glorified. Good deeds held in high esteem, 
chastity is considered as the gi'catest quality that a woman can posses, 
charity is highly received in one hand and on the other theft, lying and 
covetousness etc. are condemned. 

Women are first educator of human race and whethei’ tliey say yes 
or no, they are happy to have been asked for. Further, it is by the 
work the women have bridged the distance that sepaiated them from 
men. All these are discussed in this study with illusti’ations since 
examples are better than precept. There are a number of basic 
concepts on which different folklorists hold different views. 

The present study bears such facts that will enlarge our knowledge 
about the womenfolk of India who have their own peculiarities and 
chai’acteristics. I'he approach of this modest study is rational. It is 
an attempt to analyse and explain the position of Indian women, keep- 
ing in view the social structure of Indian society, its unifying principles 
and others. That the Indian women are the same as any other women 
of the world, they have the same passions, love and fears, the same 
devotion to the home, to husbands and children ; the same faults and 
the same virtues'*' are very beautifully pictured in folklore. Their life is 
interesting and they cherish those moral and social qualities that 
distinguish them from their counterparts in western countries. 

The iX)sition of w'omen and recognition to complete equality may 
largely be knowm from growing literature and orthodox religion. It 
is understandable, therefore, language and religion powerfully 
expresses the position and character of women. However sophisticated a 
woman be, she is not very well versed in her own scriptures in India 
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in general, and she often partakes in gatherings and religious cere- 
monies which gives her inward strength and stability.* 

Where the unity of mankind is based on religious unity there lies 
the idea of co-existence. Co-existence between folk society and urban 
so.iety and between secular functions and communal functions, 
between men and women in meetings and gatherings are vei’y common 
10 see. There is little feelings of castes and community in folk gatherings. 
Here everybody is equal and the womenfolk take care of everybody 
equally. Thus they are powerful enough to bridge the gap of differ- 
ence in so many things of life. They also can cement up the conflicts 
between different groups. This is why they are said as the strength 
of men, they are the sakti, the spirit, the guiding force. All these are 
very well represented in India’s languages, dialects and religions. It 
reciuires a special mention that the language and religion are the two 
most powerful weapons of human society and a human society is in- 
conceivable without a woman. If she has no language or religion she 
has no place in the human society. But from the earliest days in the 
history of mankind, womenfolk have a special environment of their 
own, they have their own language and dialects which they preserve 
faithfully. Some of the characteristic idioms are found in woman’s 
world alone and by studying them one will find that inspite of very 
great diversity their is more unity. 

In early days, those who occupied lower positions in a stratified 
society did not feel the urge to raise in revolt against inequality in 
India which is a peculiar aspect of social life of the country as a whole. 
This made a .strong impact on the cultural development of the land. 
There was a feeling in the Brahmanic period that the people of the 
upper castes were born to rule the people of the lower castes. Then 
came Muslim culture with foreign elements along with. The Muslim 
culture could not attract the general masses of India because the 
catholicity of Hinduism wa.s more attractive than monotheism of 
Islam. But certain lower caste people wdTe converted to Islam for two 
reason. Firstly, they wanted to gel rid of the torture they had from 
the upper caste Hindus and secondly, being converted into Islam they 
used to get better employments, and other openings with the patronage 
of the throne. In addition, a few upper caste familj' who wanted more 
and more favour from the Nawabs liad maintained their relations with 
the Muslims, their Mollas and Maulavis. This has generated a new 
society who might be known a.« aristocrats. They had little feelings for 
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their unsophisticated brethern and the traditional ideas. Then cam€ 
Christian ideas along with the British. Bengal’s cultural development 
tooK a new turn after her contact with the West. It went on through 
change after change. A further change is observed these days due to 
industrialisation, scientific achievements and the partition of the countiy. 

The universal socio-cultural proces.s — eating, drinking, sleeping, 
mating, procreating, recreating, lighting, loving, dressing, hair beauti- 
fying went on simultaneously with struggle for existence. But speci- 
fic form of human behaviour, how to talk better and to wear decent 
clothes, etc. are conditioned by cultural framework within which a 
given person or a group operates. Man’s behaviour is not transmitte<l 
biologically ; it is conditioned by accumulated culture of the past and 
the voice of his contemixnaries.'^^ Communication is the key word in 
human behaviour. I^anguage, the tool of communication, sets men off 
from the non-human creation. Man was never l)orn in a vacuum. He 
w'as born w'ithin a group, surrounded by fellow human beings, and by 
culture as well as by nature. Within his cultural milieu he was called 
upon to solve his problems to survive and to prosper. Gradually, his 
mental horizon extended, material problems multiplied and cultui'al 
legacy numbered. Man is the only creature that builds culture.’’^ In 
the process of evolving culture, it is man who gradually climbs to higher 
plans of living. Man live in group and the language is the product of 
group. Group is the ‘‘career” of culture. An individual may be said 
to be the “bearer” of culture in so far as he is related to the particular 
culture-gi'oup and enclosing the values and ways of that particular 
group. As soon as he ignores the rules and laws of the group he comes 
to the rcvolutionaiy group which is responsible for the cultural and 
intellectual revolutions. From this there developed “thinking”. Think- 
ing soon became a most useful and responding item to the objective 
condition of life. Observation, communication and the establishment 
of correspondences have gradually been established with man to man 
in the process of thinking. Oral and written creations are equally 
important products of thinking.'^^ 
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It has been estimated by F. Brandel that “Humanity has been 
striving to become one only since the latter part of the fifteenth 
oenlury”. But, unfortunately, “we find that in presentday India it is 
instead of becoming one, getting bifurcated and divided for political, 
cultural, linguistic etc. reasons. India’s unity in diversity should not 
be a mere passing remark, we must learn to live together and to grow 
together. How this idea of living together can be had from the oral 
traditional materials is a point. 

A hoast of scholars endeavoured to draw pictures of men and 
women of India as they are available in the ancient and written litera- 
ture, archaeological objects and different other items that have been 
e.Kcavated and preserved and are coming out from new explorations 
and researches. But to our knowledge, there are only two systematic 
studies to depict the picture of women through oral traditional mate- 
rials.”* We have tried to deal with womenfolk here when in a next and 
in a seperale study on(; may deal with the menfolk of the countiy in a 
similar or in a better design. 

Women are generally conservative and are the only prop of the 
house. According to the ancient idea, a wife in home has an honoured 
place as mi.slress of the household and .she took part with her husband 
in his religious ceremonies. She is considered as Hokti, the creative 
force of the man and the univer.se.’” Indian.s regard women not merely 
a.s partners but as mothers. Motherhood is the highest fulfillment of 
India’s womanhood. So there is a folk-saying, a son may be bad but 
the mother never (ku putTo yadio h(ti kxi 7 nata kakhano nuV^). A 
Hindu considers the mother and the motherland supei'ior to heaven 
itself (junani jamnabhumischa svmrgadapi gariyashi'^'^). This speaks 
that in traditional ideas women in general wielded con.siderable influ- 
ence and prestige in Indian society. But owing to foreign invasions 
and other complications of life the old order had undergone changes 
and the conflicts followed. As an outcome of internal wars and the 
misinterpretation of customs and religions sanctions, the condition of 
women in India w^as at its lowest ebb during the British period particu- 
larly during the nineteenth century. Due to the upheavels brought by 
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the political forces and foreign dominations women suffered the most 
which are illustrated here with examples. The lowered position of. 
women are strongly rooted. This is evident in folk-sayings and the 
like materials. Side by side one can see her higher status and position 
also in the society if he studies folklore properly. The following one 
is an example, which supports her lower position — a woman's advice 
upsets everything” (stribuddhi pralyankari'^) . Then it is said Ardho ha 
ba esha atmana yajjayeti'*^, a wife is the half of the body of a man and 
yabanna btndate jayam tabatardho bhabet puman,'^^^ as long as a man 
does not get a wife, he remins half so long. Thus it is said again with- 
out a wife a home is a desert. As weal and woe come by turns on the 
wheel of fortune moves. So the position and status of women varies.'^^ 
It is now taking a new shape according to the demand of the time. 

Without any bias it can be said that the British historians and 
scholars propagated very efficiently that the Hindu women are treated 
like slaves by their husbands and other elders. It is not a fact and 
certainly a propaganda for ultereior motive which one can deduce from 
a careful study of the admini.strative policy of the British. Of course 
it is not our intention to say that the position of women in the 
Hindu period was veiy bright. Evci-ybody knows that it got 
decayed from Vedic period to different periods such as Vedic to Buddhist, 
Buddhist to Hindu, Hindu to Muslim, Muslim to Christian period and 
esiiecially in the eighteenth-nineteenth century it got worsal. But it 
should also be remembered that the position and status of women of 
other parts of the world during the time when our women suffered the 
most was no better. It is the British who wanted to cripple the women- 
folk of India to make ihe nation lifeless. According to Hindu conception, 
it is the women who are known asi ardhangini or half body of man, they 
are the spreed, the force, the sakti of man. If this sakti or force be inac- 
tive, the entire nation will be so. Thus the administrative machinery 
along with the scholarly persons went on propagating against 
the Hindus, their castes and communities, customs and traditions, their 
women, their illiteracy by which they were able to impose so many 
restrictions to people and to the Hindu women. Undoubtedly in doing 
so they did some good too for the people such as the ban of sati, intro- 
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duction of widow re-marriage, spread of English education etc. While 
spreading English education they completely ignored native education 
as primitive one which had a devastating effect on the native people. A 
new aristocrat society sprang up by their partronization who according 
to Dwijendralal Roy'^ were eveready to imitate all that the sahib used 
to do. This had an adverse effect on a good number of native people 
who for their personal gain helped the then administiators U) make the 
people lifeless. , 

It is well-known that the customary living habit of the ^jeople of 
India presumably played an important role in restraining to the 
standard of living It may now be jwssible to treat the nature of 
change that affect life and living. One should bear in miind that we 
are doubtless aware of the fact that we are not treading on a virgin 
field. We are t:onscious of wide variations of our women and society. 
The attribute t)f social organisations referred only to the community, 
religious, caste afflictions of folk and tribal i^eople. Among the folk 
I>eople there arc number of “higher caste Hindus” (Brahmins, Vaidyas, 
Kaysthas and others from whom Brahmins take water or consider as 
equal rank), “middle caste Hindus” (from whom Brahmins take water 
but do not con.sider as equal in rank) “lower caste Hindu’s" (from whom 
Brahmins do not take water). These castes are generally clas.sified by 
the anthropologi.sts as Jalchal and Jalachal (;astes. We have also 
included materials from other functional and non-functional groups. 
By the word ‘functional’ we mean the people who have traditional 
occupation. It will also help to make a comparative study about 
the position and status of the sophLsticated and unsophisticated women. 

Change is the one constant fact in the Universe. Some changes in 
nature are tyclical or form definite patterns of uniformity — day and 
night, the .seasons following in u regular sequences etc. In this pro- 
cess of scK'-ial evolution and changes men and women of India have 
developed multipurpose programmes which touch life at many points — 
social, educational, cultural,, economic and political — ^with their widen- 
ing range of activities. The.se organisations offer a splendid chance ot 
leadership to womenfolk and the past hundred years may rightly lie 
called as the age of woman’s* awakening.'^^ The attitude towards 
women as individuals and members of community, which developed 
due to blows of constant invasions, was drastically revised in this 
period. It yielded a more rational a]>praisal of their rightful place in 
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the family and society.*^ 

Sometimes change leads to philosophical outlook as was done in 
the case of Indian womanhood in the current century. Social change 
and cultural change are inextricably linked together, each affecting the 
other. Yet Indian women cherish moral and social qualities with 
their feet on native soil, and pride in heritage they are adjusting them- 
selves with the modern living. This has a significant effect on the 
social change in India. 

Profound as this change it is affecting as it does in social relation- 
ships and attitudes, the impact of this change, in terms of its chain 
reactions, has even more profound on Indian Society. In India, a 
woman has supreme power. The children training is particularly 
taken over bj' the mother at home. Even though, it is difficult to draw 
a perfect picture ot a woman about whom deha na jananti kutah 
manushya^^’’ which means it passes all understanding human or divine. 

In general, folk societies show a marked tendency toward main- 
taining the status quo, toward registering little change. Usually mate- 
rial culture changes more I'apidly than non-material culture because of 
the vast number of inventions jmssible -in that field. Non-material 
culture also resists change, and when it changes it changes very slowly ; 
s(x;ial organization, patterns of social relationship and norms strive 
for continuity' and stability. Be that as it may, the uneven rate of 
changes in a material and non-material parts of culture constitutes a 
cultural lag, it ultimately creates social pr’oblems. From these social 
problems many conflict.s have arisen. 1-Iow it operates irr folk society 
will be discus.sed here taking folklore of women as model. 

Women in general 

Women along with men, from time immemorial, has formed an 
integral part of social structure. Her role in the various walks of life 
has contributed to the evolution of values which have counted for, 
what may be described, all roirnd progres-s. Her status is the measur- 
ing yard of assessing the standard of culture of any age.'"** While the 
older tradition of high respect for them continued in a society, there 
were no doubt, some people who looked upon them and denounced them 
a.s the root cause of the ruin of men. So even the saints of India are 
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of the opinion that the women and the riches are fit to be abandoned. 

I’o have a vivid idea of the ix)sition of un.sophisticated women of 
India it is necessary to have a brief survey of the roles played by them 
m different spheres of life. It is to be remembered here the women- 
folk first discovered agricullui'e. Gradually, major agricultural opera- 
tion and production works went to the menfolk. The weaker works 
are undertaken by the female agricultural workei’s even today. Then 
there are certain agric:ultural l ites and rituals which are exclusive to 
women. In ancient days, menfolk were busy for hunting and grazing 
of cattle for means of .subsistence. During this time it is the cattle 
which were their capital. They lived in groups. From groups the 
organisation of family and s(K:iet3' arose and gi’adually towns and cities 
came into existence one after another. With the advent of the cities 
and towms, people w’ere again divided into villagefolk and townsfolk — 
unsophisticated and sophisticated groups. However sophisticated may 
be, in the character of the womenfolk of the town there is an apparant 
tendency of being kind to all human being and nature like the unsophis- 
ticated village women. She is sympathetic to every creations of the world. 
This is not a show or an outward thing. She develops herself with that 
great ({uality where she I'eceives the helping hand of the nature. 
This magnanimous attitudes of her makes hei' affectionate and loving. 
From this again, she attains softness, lovliiress, and sweetness. This 
sweetness is like the light, it is a power which cannot be measured by 
the scale but if a woman does not get this mildnes, cannot be successful 
in her life., Thus she cannot in.spirc her counterparts. In the creative 
works of the man she is in.spiration. The inexpressible mildness 

makes her beautiful by which she makes a man active. Without 

her inspiration generally a man is unabic to do things in its 
right perspective, he cannot make a thing i)erfcct. Thu.s, it is .s<ud that in 
the courage of a hero, in the ability and efficiency of a worker, in the 

creations of an arti.st and such other i)erseveiances, it is the in.spira- 

tion of a woman that not only guide a man but also lead to the. perfec- 
tion of his creations.'^’ Therefore it is she who is the source for accurate, 
just and beautiful works, it is .she who makes the world gay and 
sprightly by her propitious toucli, ai’e beleived by the Indians. This is 
why the women are legarded as the great power in India who have two 
forms ; one form is motherhood. It is said that the hands that rocks the 
cradle rules the world.’*® The other is wifehood. She has a great 
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peiseverance as a mother and this perseverance is not for a son but a 
good and dutiful son. It is not by quantity by which one can measure 
a dutiful son but he is known by the quality.’^' As a wife, she inspires 
his beloved to do all good things and help him to do things perfect, 
speedy, makes him active and efficient. 

A women acquires this quality from her sweetness, from the lov- 
ing spirit and beauty .she owns. This sweetness and other qualities are 
her luxuries and the mildness and chastity tells of her character, but 
the status and position of women in the society and family varies 
according to time and age. The position of the women has never been 
dealt with all her intricacies. As a matter of fact, we cannot tell her 
status by treating her position as a daughter, as an youth, as a virgin, 
as a maiden, as a sister, as a sister-in-law, as a married woman, as a 
wife, as a co-wife, as a mother-, as a mother-in-law, and so forth. In 
all these she has different roles to play and nobody has treated 
her* with all the totality so far. It is to be noted that in her life time 
a woman functions simultaneously in different positions — she is a 
mother of one, a daughter of one, a sister of one, a wife of one, a sister- 
in-law of the other, a mother-in-law of the housewife, a gr*andmother 
so on and so -forth. Again, a Indian woman ha.s .special r-oles viz. nanad, 
bhabi, ja, thakurjh^e , widowed sister, sister-in-law, etc. Everyliody 
have distinct roles either in the family or in the social, political or 
public life. A Hindu woman can thus be clas.sified in the following 
table taking daughter as a base point : 

TABLE I 

Women in her lije cycle 

Daughter 

1 I 

Unmarried Married 


Sister, nanad, niece, sister-in-law, grand Mother, stop-mother, mother-in-law, grand- 
daugher etc. mother, sister-in-law, (nanad), wifs, co- 

wife, parent’s aunt, sister-in-law may be 
wife’s sisters, husband’s brother’s wife, 
and mother-in-law may be husband’s 
parent’s aunts etc. Ja^ bhaj^ bhasurjhee, 
thakurjhee, bonjhee etc. 
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The kinship terms that are sixiken by the Bengali women of 
different castes and groups may be given in the following table : 

TABLE II 

A few Bengali kinship ferm of the 

Daughter-in-law 


For men 

fhaku)\ snstd'^ hahn - fathor-in-law. 
talnimtusai fathor-in-law of husband's 
brother or sister 

--father-in-law’s father, uncle, 

etc. 

tnfunasasur- husband's maternal grand- 
father. 

khursasui\ jethasaaur etc. — husband’s 
uncle. 

Vat-thakui\ hhasnr — husband’s elder 
brother. 

vhoi-thakur^ husband’s younger 

bother. 

thahurjamai^ nandai - - father-in-laiv’s 
son-in-law. 

f/ 4 a?cMr-po- husband’s younger brother. 
deor-po -son of husband’s younger 
brother, 

-husband’s elder brother’s son. 
hhagina^ hhagne-son of husband’s 
sister. 

l)at\ khasam, hhatai\ sioanii^ pati stoantt 
etc - husband. 
bon-;)o -sister’s son. 
bhai-po -brother’s son. 

.s*f7*/a™ husband of a female friend. 
behai, baibahik —father-in-law of a son 
or daughter, father of a sin-in-law 
or daughter-in-lawL 

piitro^ put^ chhele^ pola^ beta^ chawal, 
khoka etc. — son. 
pauLra^ nati etc. — grandson. 
piapautra— great grandson, 
fa i?/m^aaai/a -husband’s sister’s falhcr- 
in-law. 

)hafnu^ mama^ khalui etc. maternal 
uncle. 

kunin pnirn-son of anunmarried girl. 
satpola - aon of a co-wife 

bonai^ bhagnipati — sister’s husband. 
kaka, kaku^ chacha^ khura etc. - 
parental uncle. 

jamata, davnad etc. — son-in-law’. 
etc. 


For womeji 

thnkurma dadi^ mago - grand mother. 
sasnri^ thakvran^ 7»fa--mothcr-in-law. 
thakvr-jhec — husband’s sister. 
bhasur jhce — husband’s elder broihor’s 

dau ghtcr. 

dcor-jhee — daughtei* of husband's younger 
brother. 

bon-jhee~ sister’s daughter. 
b kai-jhce — broth er’s baugh t<* r . 
nanad — husban’.s elder si.ster. 
satiti^ safai — co-wife. 

bhagni — daughter of husband’s sister, niece. 
bhagnebau — wife of husband’s sister’s son 
(husband’s nephew). 

-husband’s father’s sister. 
didi.^a.H^n'i — husband's parental grand- 
mother. 

mamisauri — husband's materna'. grand- 
mother. 

ja, didi, chholo ja^ etc. -wife of husband’s 
brother. 

barki— eldest daughter-in-law' wife of 

husband's eldest brother, 
ttjima-- maternal grand mother. 
vutyoima — mother-in-law of husband’s 
brother or sister, 
nafwi, pouiri — grand daughter. 
nat-hau — wdfe of grand son 
2 >rapautri —great grant grand daughter. 
pitartfahi — paternal grandmother. 
abui via — mother-in-law of brother or 
sister. 

wimiya, kttnya^ tanaya^ vieyechele^ jke€,\ 
biti^ cheri^ jhewari- daughter. 
kaki^ chachi, khurima^ kakima^ jethinia, 
pisimn^ masiina, khala aunt, wife of 
father’s brothers, sisters and mother’s 
sister. 

puira’badhu^ ban^ bouma etc. — daughter-in- 
law. 

baudi^ bauthan—yfiie of elder brother. 

or daughter’s mother-in-law. 

.sai, sayela - wife’s girl friend. 
bhalor-manusher jhi, ban etc.— daughter-in- 
law. etc. 



All these speak of hei‘ different positions in the family. 

The position of working women and non-working women differs 
considerably. Further, among the working-women there are different 
classe.s ; women of the lower class — agricultural workers, industrial 
workers, daily workers, domestic seiwants ; working women of the 
upper class — teachers, oflBcers, executives, receptionists, steno-typists, 
clerks, telegraphists, telephone operators, etc. in addition to those who 
work in the upper level in the government and in the commerce — 
P)ime Minister, Chief Minister, Governor, Ambassador, Directors of 
different companies, etc. Among the working women of all classes 
there are married women and unmarried women. This two class groups 
have different problems ix?culiar to their own. The problems of 
the married women are centered round her husband’s family and her 
children while to how gv*t herself married and settletl in life is one of 
the greatest problems for an unmarried girl so to their parenbj. 

There arc instructions for all the different positions of her life as to 
how a woman should behave with others in the family, with relatives 
of parent’s and hus’oand’s family’’^ and friends in their life-cycle. The 
position of womenfolk varies along with the ix>sition and status of her 
parent’s or husband's family. According to family structure and status 
the demands and needs of different classes of women are observed. As 
for example, a peasant woman is happy with a sari, woven in red 
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thread, a looking glass, a comb etc.*’* when a woman of the upper 
class is always after modern amenities of life. Therefore to under- 
stand the position of Bengalee women it is always better to see them 
through class struggle. Innumerable materials are available in different 
genre of Indian folklore which are included in this paper. Wc should 
confess that this is not a veiy comprehensive study, it is an incomplete 
account, as any account of human society must alway.s be. (Covtmued) 
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All India Folklore Conference 

To be held at Calcutta in December, IfXiil 

under the auspices of the Indian Folklore Society 

Kindly contact General Secretaiy at 3, British Indian Street, 
.. Calcutta-1 for details 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL FOLK FESTIVAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS AT BUCHAREST 


Mankind today faces a crisis of global dimensions. Men of different 
races draw apart, emphasizing their differences, seemingly ignoring 
tho.se things which belong to their peace and wholeness as a human 
family. Material levels also divide. Luxury among tlie have-nations 
contrast starkly with deprivation among many peoples of older civili- 
zation and ex-colonized areas. Everywhere, science proliferates 
gadgets, yet at the same time has serious consequences, eroding 
religion, questioning man’s transcendental dimension, and threatening 
his future on the plant. Technology, seems to have run away into 
triviality of malevolence. Yet never was there a greater awareness of 
mankind’s ills, never greater yearning, e.specially among the young, for 
a profound change in man’s direction. 

Accordingly, it was fitting that the First Intei’national Folk 
Festival and the Fifth International Folk Narrative Congress called at 
Bucharest by the State Committee of Culture and Art of Socialist 
Romania and the International Society for Folk Narrative Research 
from August 26 to September 0th and August 26 to August .31 respeo 
tively. The State Committee, it was announed, has decided to hold the 
Folk Pe.stival again in 1672 and this will be a regular featui'e on eveiw’ 
third year. 

It should be empha.sised that the tratlitional hospitality of the 
people of Romania is a guarantee for the success of such a function as 
the First International Folk Festival. Here a foreigner will be able 
to bask lin the cool .‘Jea breeze or in exhilai'ating ozoniferous air of the 
heights, to relax in a pleasant landscape in Europe,, and to visit picture- 
sque towns. He will be able to see priceless historical monuments, 
works of folk and modern arts and many others. The countiy has a 
long-standing tradition, with a folk-art that has brought her fame all 
over the world. The open air museum at Tirgu .Jiu which comprises 
some best known w'orks of ihe gi’eat Romanian sculptor C. Brancusi or 
the peerless treasury in the North of Moldavia, the monasteries with 
interior and exterior frescos which due to their great artistic value 
have lang since belonged to the patrimony in world culture. In the 



festival more than 15 countries participated, who also sent their folk 
song and dance troups. Here delegates from India to Czechoslovakia, 
USSR to USA came, met and exchanged their ideas. It was a world 
forum which is a way to help respective governments to tighten their 
cultural and friendly ties. , 

The Festival and Congress do not change the world overnight ; but 
a.ssenxblies of such type from accross the globe, as met in Bucharest 
from August 26 to Sept., 6, 1969, have the potentials so to do. No one 
could doubt organisers' aspiration for a better world, their hope and 
their vi.sion. History will testify to their commitment. 

Necessaiy to report that the Govt, of India wanted to send a troupe 
of folk song and dance, which ultimately did not materialise. How- 
ever, it sent two workers of folklore — Mr. Sankar Sen Gupta and Dr. K. 
D. Upadhyaya who represented Govt, of India in the Festival and the 
Congress. The Indian delegates were assisted by Mr. Radu Surdulescu 
who served them as an interpreter from Romanian to English. 
Mr. Sankar Sen Gupta represented all the sessions of the Scientific 
Congress and the Polk Festival as the representative of the Govt, of 
attend to the Scientific Congress and Festival held from Sept. Is* 
India. Since Dr. Upadhayaya left Bucharest August 31 he could not 
to 6th. Mr. Sen Gupta was selected as a member of the Prosidiumin the 
afternoon session of the Scientific Congress on 2nd Sept., 1969. H|is 
interviews appeared in he News Bulletin and another interview was 
broadcasted by the Radio Romania. 

In another interview, Mr. Sankar Sen Gupta, who, respects such 
effort said, mankind as a whole needed to be rehabilitated. New move- 
ments of folk level would free man from the civilization of things, not of 
persons, from the meaningless of preoccupation with money, and from 
the violence which characterized so many of the relations between man 
and man today. He who .seeks the explanation for that remarkable 
phenomenon in life of nations called the International Polk Festival 
which has become a forum for all the nations. It is a thoughtful con- 
tribution to the Folklore Movement and Here one finds the roots of 
nations indissoluble, truly brotherly ties. 

It is necessaiy to point out that the Polk Festival and Scientific 
Congress brought together the Indian delegates and delegates of folk- 
song and dance troupes of other countries like U.S.S.R. Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Prance, England, East and West Germany, U.S.A. 
Italy, Poland, Mongolia, 'Tunisia, Lebanon etc. with the Organising 
Committee and people of Romania. Delegates were asked to discuss 
and analyse the issues raised by the scholars of the different countries 
on the aim, scope, methodologj', and future of folklore research. 
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Dr. Stith Thompson (U. S. A.). Dr. Kurt Ranke President of 
the ISFNR, Dr. K. M. Briggs (Great Britain) Dr. A. Dundes (U. S. A.), 
Dr. R. M. Dorson (H. S. A.) Dr. W. Hand (U. S. A.), Dr. L. Honko 
(Sweeden), Dr. Y. Pino Saavedra, Dr. H. Wilsdrof (DDR) Dr. V. K. 
Sokolova (USSR), Dr. R. Niculescu (Romania) Dr. J. N. Ure 
(Ghana), Dr. J. Sabogal (Pei*u) Dr. D’Arcy Hayman, (UNESCX)) 
Dr. W. F. H. Nicolasion (Scotland) Dr. Kiril Pennsiski (Yugoslavia), 
Dr. Michael Krones (Transylvania), Dr. Andru Klimov (USSR) 
Dr. Liliana Bogdanova (Bulgaria) Dr. G. Profeta, (Italy) Dr. R. 
Vulcanesca (Romania) Dr. Monette-Raymonde Riberrol (Paris) 
Mr. Sankar Sen Gupta (India) and many others were present. Dr. Hari 
S. Upadhyaya participated the Narrative Congress as a delegate from 
U.S.A. & Dr. K. D. Upadhyaya presided over a sectional meeting there 
due to the absence of the sectional President, Dr. G. Ortutay. It was 
a Congress of world ordei’. The central aim for this, as declared by the 
Organising Committee, is to develop international understanding. 
Besides the Govt, of the Socialist Republic of Romania for their gener- 
ous help and co-operation with the organisers. Prof. Dr. Mihai Pop. 
Chairman, Organising Committee, Dr. Ovidiu Papadima, Dr. Paul 
Petrescu, Dr. V^ladustu and the workers, scholars and officials deserve 
thanks for organising such a neat, useful and timely Congress and 
(''estival. 



Prof, Dr. Doc. MiViai Pop, Chairman, Organising: Committee (left) 
and Prof. Dr. Kurt Ranke, President elect. 
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Prof Dr. R. M. Dorson, Director, Folklore Institute, Bloomingrton, 
Sankar Sen Gupta (Centre) and Prof. Dr. K. M. "Brigga, 
Chairman, Folklore Society, Liondon are discussing the problems 
of Indian folklore research at Bucharest 





A view of the inaugural session of the Polk Narrative Congress. 

Indian delegates arc seen among others 
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THE INTERNATIONAL GAODEAMUS COMPETITION for inter- 
preters of contemporary music will be held from 1st to 6th April 1970 
in Rotterdam in cooperation with the Rotterdam Arts Council. 

The competition is open to vocali.sts and instrumentalists, not older 
than 35 years of age, to ensembles not exceeding 9 performers, which 
average age does not exceed 35 years. 

The participants have to send in a programme with a total dura- 
tion of at least 60 minutes, which has to meet the following conditions : 

(a) all works must have been composed after 1920; 

(b) at least two works must have been coihposed after 1950 ; 

(c) at least two works must have been composed by Dutch 
composers. 

Five prizes will be awarded. THE 1st PRIZE AMOUNTS TO 
3000 DUTCH GUILDERS. 

THE INTERNATIONAL GAUDEAMUS COMPOSERS’ COMPE- 
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TITION will be organiser on the occasion of the annual International 
Gaudeamus Music Week and will include ; 

an international competition for choir — , chambermusic — , orches- 
tra — and electronic works. 

Composers, born after January 1st 1934 can participate. Entries, 
which must be sent in under pseudonym, are acceptable until JANU- 
ARY 31st 1970. 

The International Gaudeamus Music Week will take place from 9- 
18 September 1970. 

GILBERT AMY will be the leader of the analysis course, which 
will be held during the International Gaudeamus Music Week. 

* ii> « 

All India Folklore Conference under the auspices of Ihe Indian 
Folklore Society will be h<3ld in Calcutta in December next. Interested 
persons are requested kindly to contact the General SecreUny of thi 
Indian Folklore Society, 3 British Indian Street, Calcutta-1 ( India ( for 
details. (Press Note). 
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A<jricuVural Labourers in India a study in the histoiy of their 
growth and economic condition by Dr. Kamal Kumar Ghosh, 
Univ. of Calcutta. Rs. 28.00 

Occupational Mobility and Caste Structure in Bengal ; study 
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BOOK-REVIEW 

SRIHATTER I^K-SANOEET (In PengaU, Folksongs of Shylct Ed. by Ourusaday 

Dutt, ICS, Dr. Nirmalendu Bbowmlck, Univerelty of Calcutta, Demy, 22$ 4 - 447, 

1966. Ra. 15.00 

The volume is a selection of 380 songs from 423 songs collected by 
late G. S. Dutt from his native district, Srihatta (Shylet, now Blast 
Pakistan). The manuscripts of the songs were deposited to the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta by Mr. Dutt for publication on 3rd Sept. 1969 with a 
forewording note where he wrote — “I have had them recorded in 
exactly the same dialect in which they are sung which I need hardly 
say, is the most imfiortant consideration in the genuineness of folk- 
.song.” He also wanted to contribute a suitable introduction to the book 
explaining the nature and scope of the collection but this he could not 
do because he died on the 25th June, 1941 and the University could 
take no dece.sion for its publication before his death. It is now presented 
to the reader as a posthumous piece after about 30 years where the 
reader is apt to imagine that the collector is no more ; but as a matter 
of fact he is very much alive. The editor. Dr. Bhowmick explains how 
these songs are the tombstones and record of living institutions, which, 
emblamed in relative terminology. 

The book has come to the light due to the encouragement of late 
Dr. S. B. Das Gupta, the then Ramtanu Lahiri Professor of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, Nirmalendu Bhowmick, a research assistant for 1957 
to 1960 under him, was entrusted to edit the songs collected by G. S. 
Dutt with a modern outlook and technique so that a contemporary 
reader be pleased to say that a right person has been selected for a 
right cause. 

The book is divided into two pails, l^irst pail of the book is 
devoted to the introduction of 228 pages and it is as exhaustive as 
possible. It courageous scholars in many ways and does nothing to carry 
favour with the conventional : it suggests, for instance, that a regional 
monograph of the kind must contain such materials as that of the land, 
people, environment, the role of song in the life and living and so on. 
Pecularitiies and characterestics of songs and dialects which deeply 
rooted in hope for mankind have been considered here and that makes 
it a cause for gratitude. Besides the 380 songs collected by G. S. Dutt 
some more songs are also included in the appendix. All the songs 
are classified subjects-wise. Word notes of the songs are also given 
wherever possible. It is a commaiidable work for the new generation 
who needs to know of the great past of his country and people. 

Dr. Bhowmick has tried his best to make the book authentic and 
intertsting not only by his lucid and vivid introduction but also by 
carefully edited text and faithful notes. The volume is bound to evoke 
interests amongst folklorists and others interested to the subject. 

— SSG 



EDITORIAL 


September 1969 


BIRTH CENTENARY OF MAHATMA GANDHI 

The modern concept of the Welfare State owes its origin to the 
application of Utilitarianism in the economic field. Applying ‘the 
Greatest Happiness Principle’, Bentham made ‘Utility’ the keystone of 
the arch of modern Welfare Economics. Matimisation of Happiness 
meant maximisation of Utility. This became the motive-force behind 
the welfare of the individual as also of the community and the State 
was to further his end. Any change which would increase Utility and 
Happiness, Bentham, would welcome as a good change and such 
change the Benthamite welfare-economist would accept as a change 
increasing the welfare of the community. Thus, Welfare Economics 
in the hands of the Utilitarians, became a branch of ethics, a field 
whore the concept of the G<X)d according to the Happiness-standard 
stood for ready application. In Mill’s the idea of the Welfare State 
rc'ceives a complete and original treatment. It is coloured as much by 
his views of the Individual, the State and Society, as by his standard of 
the Good and liberal humanism. There is role of Economics in social 
science for increasing human welfare. In recent times, the utilitarian 
Welfare Economics has been developed. Welfare Economics is a 
normative, not an ethical study. Modern Welfare States are mainly 
following the directive and pattern of the State set for them long ago 
by the Utilitarians in the name of democratic economic planning. 

The Welfare Economics in India has become a branch of ethics, a 
field where concept of the Good according to the Happiness-standard 
stood for ready application. Gandhiji’s view of Welfare State is not 
simply the product of rigid application of the Utility doctiine to econo- 
mics ; it is the result of a wide review of the entire sociological field. 
He stressed more on the rold of Economics as an applied social science 
for increasing human welfare than on its theoretics. On the eve of 
Gandhi Centenary in 1969 starts on October 2 not only we recall him 
and his theory but also people all over the world are paying homage 
to the great Son of India, who champinioned the cause of universal 
brotherhood of man and fought for truth, justice, peace and prosperity. 
Application of truth and non-violence of the achievement of social and 
political objectivities is Mahatma Gandh’s distinctive contribution to 



human affairs. His achievements were many, each one of which, 
judged by the greatness of its execution or in its results for human 
welfare would have made his name immortal anywhere in the world 
He brought freedom from foreign subjection to a faith of the human 
race. He freed millions of human beigns from the shakless of caste 
tyranny and social indignity. He laid the foundation for a new way of life 
which may one day well provide an effective alternative both a regi- 
mented and an acquisitive economy. Gandhi stands for a planned 
economy where individual enterprise is wedded to a system of liberal, 
democratic planning by the State with a view to augmenting the mate- 
rial welfare of the masses. He was essentially a moral force whose 
appeal is to the conscience of man and therefore universal. For this 
the year 1969 is Ijeing observed throughout the world as the Centenary 
Year of Mahatma Gandhi, apostle of non-violeice and father of the 
nation. 


ALT. INDIA FOLKLORE CONFERENCE 

We are pleased indeed to know that An All India Folklore Confer- 
ence would be held in Calcutta in December next after 1904 under the 
auspices of the Indian Folklore Society. The ensuing conference will 
be divided, as far as we know, into some sectional meetings. The 
general and this sectional congress will be devoted to folksongs, etc, 
folk & tribal literature, etc. and folk arts & crafts etc. where delegates 
and members must, we hope, think of utilising the tremendous store of 
regional collections for inculcating the fundamental human values of 
courages, of loyalty, of truth and tolerance. 

Usually people dare not act for themselves or think for themselves 
but follow others, and what is much more to be deplored, follow out- 
worn slogans and dogmas, which now have lost their validity. So it is 
nobody acts for or by him.self. One becomes a divided and disinte- 
grated pei'sonality. The result, we see all around in the form of 
regional, linguistic, communal and other group rivalries and conflicts. 
In this context, we welcome All India Folklore Conference for taking 
.some definite and active steps to counter the potential danger rivalries 
and conflicts. Prompt and positive steps must be taken to make the 
fieople realise the stark reality that thecountry is one indivisible and 
folklori.sts havo great roles to play to educate people to that way so the 
forthcoming conference. 
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HARI S. UPADHYAYA 


STUDIES IN THE PHILIPPINE FOLKTALES AND THEIR 
INDIN VERSIONS 


Perha])s Ihc history of tale composition in India starts from the 
liujvedn, the oldest available litcratui'e of India. In Rigveda the 
Brainhanns are compared to croaking frogs. The Upanishads have 
(ircscrved some animal talcs in which animals are mentioned advising 
men. There are also characters that represent half-animal half 
human being. The Mahabharatn is a great store-house of tale inside tales 
in which the wars of Kuras and Pandavas are the content of the epic, 
'rhe Buddhists tried to establish relationship between man and animal. 
They choose l)y relating beast stories to illustrate the deeds and great- 
ness of the Buddha in hi.s former birth. The Jataka tales which num- 
herred not less than Avc hundred fifty contain didactic fables— illus- 
trating the wisdom of the Buddha in his previous life. The contributions 
of the Jataka Mala in his history of Indian folktale is very significant. 
Mostly these tales went to China, Japan, Indonesia, Philippine and 
Southeast Asian countries with Buddhist monks and traders. Nitisastra, 
Artliashasira, and Dharmshastra have preserved valuable tales pertain- 
ing to morality and everyday life. Here is a study by Dr. Hari S. 
Ppadhyaya on Philippine Folktales with their Indian parades. 
Dr. ■ IJpadhyaya is well-known to our readers as a young energetic 
scholar who has got advanced traininfl in folklore study in the States. 


The Panchalnntra, compo.sod with intention to instruct the naughty 
princes of a king, is the most important book of Indian fables. It has 
greatly influenced the folktale literature of the East and West. There 
are several texts of this work but the Pahlavi text seems to be composed 
before 570 A. D. The Hitopadesh was composed by Narayan Pandit W'ho 



nourished in Ihe 14th century A. D. The purpose of Ihis work is to 
instruct the royal princess in the art of politics, morality, and worldly wis* 
dom. The Brihatkuthu is composed by (Uinadhya, the court poet of the 
king Ilala. SevcTal scholars are of opinion that this voluminous com- 
position is of the first century A. D., which was originally composed in 
Paisharhi language. Mrihatkatha Manjari is the product of the versatile 
genius Kshcmendra, who abridged the entire story of the Ramayana 
and the Muhabhurata in 7300 Slokas (Couplets) in lllh century A. D. This 
huge composition pertains bird and beast tales of various type. 
Somadeva, the ascribed writer of Ihe Kdtlui Sarila Sugar (Ocean of Story), 
was a Saiva Brahman of Kashmir. He wroh* this immortal work bet- 
ween 1063 and 1081 A. D. in order to divert the Iroubted mind of the 
princess Suryamati. Vaifal Panchauinsbatika, a collection of tw^enty live* 
folktales, was wTitten -by Shivadas. Shuka-Sapalati is a collection oi 
seventy tales told by a parrot.' 


II 

Emphasizing the importanc<‘ of the Philippine Archipelago, Fansler 
writes that from “the very nature of its geographical position and its 
political history” Philippine stands at the junction of East and W(;st w’ith 
its heterogeneous ethnic groups — Tagalog, Bagobo, Visayan, Igorot. 
Negrito, Pampangan, Zambal, Pangasinan, llocano, and Bicol.“ It is 
ethnically connect€‘d wdth China, Japan Malayasia, and India. After the 
occupation of Philippine islands by Spaniards. 

Many folktales which wen^ current in Europe were brought by 
Spanish and Portuguese missionaries and tradesmen to this .Archipelago. 
Fansler thinks that the Hindu beast tales of the Jalaka might have circled 
the globe in their progress from East and thus have been intioduccd to 
the Filipino by the Spaniards and Portuguese.^ 

Indian culture and folklore travel to Southeast by two route's : First, 
Indian Buddhist monks went to Japan and Philippine via China ; second, 
by sea route to Indonesian and Philippine. Buddhist influence on 
Philipine folktales appears to be much greater than Hindu influence. In 
the present paper thirteen Philipine folktales from Fansler’s Filipino 
Popular Tales are presented wdth their Indian versions, to demonstrate 
the diffusion of Indian folktales in the Philippine islands. 

milLlPPlNE TALE NO. 1 

Juan and his Adventures : 

Juan and his Adventures^ : A poor old couple had three daughters. 
The old man used to sale leaves of a certain tree for their livelihood. 
Gradually he became a rich man and built a big palace. Once the old 
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man planned to chop off the tree and sell it. When he cut down the tree 
a miraculous snake came out of the roots and immediately demanded his 
three daughters. He came home and told everything to his wife and the 
daughters. After giving handerchiefs to their mother, the three daughters 
lad farewell. They reached near the chopped off tree and suddenly 
disappeared. 

Within a year the old couple gave birth to a son and called him 
Juan. When he became eighteen years old. Juan set out in search of his 
.sisters carrying their handerchiefs. Somehow the adventurous Juan 
could trick to gel a magical cap. a pair of sandals and a key. With help 
of the magical objects he met his sisters and brolhersdn-law, who pledged 
to offer assistance whenever Juan needed. 

Juan on his way back met a king whose* daughter was slol(*n away. 
With the help of his magical objects and the brother-in-law, he could 
secure the box with a bird and an egg which contained the life of the gaint 
who liad stolen the* princess. lie killed the bird and free the princess 
along with other women from the gainl’s dark prison. The king offered his 
kingdom to Juan and made him a king. Let us come to its Indian 
parellel. 

INDIAN VERSIONS NO. 1 

Mahavanija Jataka : 

Mdhuvanija Jataka^ refers to a similar tree motif tale, where 
some merchanls of SaA athi an* de.scribed ; who lost their way into a 
jungh*. They grew hungry and thirsty. The merchants saw a big 
banyan tree and thought they could gel some water. One of the mer- 
chants cut a branch and got a great quanlity of water. Another merchant 
cut the branch from the southern side of the tree and got many things 
lo eat. When the merchants cut down the hranch(‘s from the western 
and northern side got a beautiful woman and five hundred loaded carts. 
The greedy merchant, finally chopped otMhe tree whereupon a serjpent 
king came out and punished them all. 

Even to the present day the banyan tree is an object of great venera- 
tion in different regions of India. It is regarded as an abode of different 
gods and goddesses. Womt*n • folk may worshi]) this tree lo get .son, 
wealth, good husband, and prosperity etc. Besides Tiilsi plant and Necm 
tree, banyan tree are the most sacred to the Hindus.* 

In the Dodhi Jataka^* one finds elements of magical objects motif of 
the Filipino “Juan and his Adventure” tale. The Jataka story rc*fers lo 
four Brahman brothers of Kashi who became hermits. After some time 

* Inlercslcft readers ma> read “Tree Symbol Worship in India”, ed. wilh an inlrod. 
by Saiikur Sen Gupta. Calcutta, 1965. 
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the oldest of all ceased to live on the earth and was reborn as a Sakha 
(friend) As he was kind and generous he visited his brothers. He gave 
them a fire axe, a razor which produced fire ; a drum if played on one side, 
enemies would run away and if played on another side enemies would be 
befriended ; a milk bowl, if it is turned upside down a flooded river 
could be immediately produced or a river could be held in it. These 
magical objects proved great help to his brothers. But a man from 
Kashi (or Beneras, U. P.), who had a fictitious germ of a boar, came to 
the three brothers and bartered all their magical objects for the germ. 
He finally killed all the hermits with the axe and got back his germ. 
After coming back to Kashi, he forced the king to surrender his kingdom. 
The king did so because he was aware of the magical elements. 

The talc elements of the Philipine tale (No. 1.) are not only found 
in the ancient Jataka stories but similar tale elements are available in 
the folktales of dilTerent parts of India. M. Stoke^ has collected a tale 
wherein a hero meets four P'akirs (mendacants) whose teacher had died 
and he has left four objects behind him — a bed which can carry who- 
ever sits on it and wheresoever he wishes to go ; a bag that gave it 
{)Osscssor as much as he wanted ; and a slick that could beat an enemy ; 
and a rope that could tie him. 

A Bhojpuri folktale® represents the elements of greediness in the tale 
No. 1. A man had a hen which he used to lay and got golden egg daily. 
The greedy owner thought to kill the hen and sell all her golden eggs at 
one time and become rich. He killed the hen but found only one egg 
which shocked him and he died, 

PHILIPPINE TALE NO. 2 

Who is the Nearest Relative 

Who is the Nearest Relative 

Julian, the grandfather told his grandson, Antonio, the following tale 
and demanded its answer. 

Grandfather said, there lived a young man. After completing his 
studies he was to become a priest. But according to tradition his ancestry 
was traced and his mother’s brother was found an insurreto. The young 
man really wanted to become a priest, so he set out in search of his 
maternal uncle, Paulino. Antionio found him but did not come back 
Ijome. After sometime his father went out to look for this young son 
but he too, did not return and stayed with his son. It so happened that 
a royal army captured them and they were ordered to be hanged soon. 
Josefa, when she came to know, approached the general of the army 
and requested him to set free her son, her husband, and the brother. The 
admiral general after |ier repeated requests asked Josefa to choose only 
(»nc of her dearest relatives to be set free. She fell into perplexed con- 
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dition and did not know whom to choose. 

The grandfather ended the story and asked the grandson, “lell whom 
will Josefa choose to be set free . After seven days Antonio came up 
with a solution and answered to Julian, “Grandfather, the woman will 
ask her brother to be freed, because she can marry again and have a 
husband and son, but when her parents are dead, she could not have a 
brother . Pleased with the woman the king set ail three men free. 

INDIAN VERSIONS NO. 2 

Ucchanffo Jatawa'^ describes a story wherein three men have been 
described arrested by mistake on the charge of robbery and have been 
jailed. The wife of one of them goes to the king of Kosal, where th(‘ 
event had taken place, and she entreats to set free her relatives. The 
king asks her what relation each of the three is to her. She answers, 
“Lord, first om^ is my husband, .second one is my broth(‘r and the third 
is my son.” The king says to her, “I am pleased with you and I will 
give you one of your three relatives. . Which one do you choose ?” The 
woman an.swers, “Majesty, if I live I can get another husband and a son, 
hut my parents are dead thus I can never have another brother.” 

Jataka story speaks of the period when it was possible for a woman 
lo g(‘l another husband. However this is not true in the traditional 
India. Philippine Talc No. 2 might have taken this (dement when it was 
practiced in India. 

PHILIPPINE TALE 

The Monkey and the Turtle’* : 

A turtle had a very cunning and selfish monkey as his friend. Once 
it so happened that both started on a journey when monkey ran out of 
his provisions he tricked the turtle and got all of his eatables from him. 

While the monkey and the turtle were travelling, a hunter all of a 
.sudden caught the turtle. Monkey ridiculed the turtle. The hunter was 
a good man and he used lo give him many things lo eat. The monkey 
once passed by where the turtle liv(»d and was entic(»d with turtle’s 
pleasant life. He urged the turtle to let him be in his place. At first the 
turtle did not agree but at last he accepted monkey’s proposition. The 
next morning when the hunter found a monkey in place of turtle, Ik* 
shot it dead. 

INDIAN VERSIONS 

Kachapa Jataka : 

Kacchapa Jatake^^ narrates a story how a monkey who insulted a 
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lortoisc by thrusting his penis down the sleeping tortoise’s throat and 
was punished. 

Mahisa Jutaku^^ tells a story of an impudent monkey who voids his 
excremenl on a patient buffalo under a tree. The vile monkey is later 
destro^^ed when he plays the same trick on another bull. 

Knpi Jataka^^ also narrates a story of a mischievous monkey who 
dropped his excrement first on the hand of a royal priest and afterwards 
in his mouth. This infuriated the priest so much so that he advised the 
king to kill all the monkeys of the royal garden and use their fat for 
l)reparing certain drugs. 

Bad monkey tale types are also found in 'J’ibct.’^ It is a tale which 
refers to the people wdio wanted to kill all the monkey but one of them 
escaped and set fire in the village. Such tales are prevalent in India. 

PlIlLIPPlNl!; T.\LE 

The Greedy Crown^^' : 

One day a (trow found a piece of meat on the ground. While he 
w’as sitting on the branch of a tree, the crow' saw' a little bird carrying a 
dead rat. With intention of taking the dead rat aw'ay he asked llu^ 
little bird twice to halt. But she* did not listen to him. The enraged 
c.ro>v (‘hashed the bird out but could not gel her. Meantime a haw^k flew' 
to the branch and ])icked up the meal left by the crow'. When the crow' 
returned tired and exhausted he could not find the piec(* of meat left by 
Ids earlier. 

A very similar theme is found in Culladhanuggaha Jalaka’^ wdierein 
an unfaithful w ife is described cheated by her paramour : A Brahmin’s 
.son after mastering archery returns from Taxila with his wife. He meets 
many robbers in a forest. The Shrcwvd leader of Ihe robber’s gang tak(‘s 
no time in recognizing the great hero and abandons the idea of attack- 
ing him. The hero’s wife falls in love with the leader and kills her 
husband. The chief of the robbers’ takes her to a stream and strii)s 
off all her garments. She c.ri(‘s. Lord Indra sees her weeping on 
the bank of a river. He, along with tw'o other friends, come dow'ii to 
rebuke and .scold her. Indra transforms himself into a jackal and 
carries a pi(‘ce of meal in his mouth. The jackal goes in the front of 
the w'ailing w’oman and tries to catch a fish. Meanw'hile a bird comes 
and lakes away his meal. The woman laughs at the jackal and says : 

“O silly jackal, thou must wish 

Though hadsl not lost both flesh and fish. 

Poor fool ! Well mays! thou grieve to s(*e 
What comes of thy .stupidity” ! 
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1'hen lJu' jackal replies : 

“Another 1‘aulls arc plainly seen, 

‘Tis hard to see one’s own, 1 ween. 

Methinks thou loo must count to cost 
When spouse and lovx*r both are lost. 

This type ol‘ tale is also found in the Pancliaiantra}^ 

PHILIPPINE TALK 

The Camanehile and the Passion'"'^ : 

In a forest Camanchile lived spreading its branches in all directions. 
Near this tree there were many other trees which had beautiful llowers 
and fragrance which attracted travellers. The Camanchile had no 
fragrance thus no traveller came to it. Once the tree made a lamenting 
exclamation that nobody come to it. A vine by the name of “Passion" 
heard the exclamation and approached near it. The Passion polietly 
i)egged its permission to grow on its branches so that many travellers 
would come. But soon the Passion proved fatal to its growth and finally 
killed the Camanchile. 

INDIAN VERSION , 

Palana Jatakcr^ narrates a story of the similar type : A royal goose 
use to ])ass to-and-fro a big Judas tree and soon both develo])ed a friendly 
relation. There was a young banyan tree. The royal goose forwarned 
the deity of the Judas tree of the imminent danger caused by banyan’s 
growth. But the big Judas tree never cared, thinking itself tall and 
l;owerful. However the time came when the banyan tree spread all over 
and overshadowed the Judas tree and the deity of the tree had to mov(! 
elsewhere. 

PHILIPPINE TALE 

The Monkey and the Dragon Flfes^' : 

It was very hot when a fatigued dragon fly had sat on a branch of 
a tree, where the king of the^ monkey used to live. Her unwanted pre- 
jsence annoyed the monkey king and he threatened to destroy her. She 
went to her brother, the king of the dragon flies, and complained againsi 
I he monkey king. Her brother wrote a letter to the king of the monkeys 
threatening to wage a war against him. Very soon both side met at 
the battle field. Uie powerful monkeys looked down upon flies at the 
beginning but when the war started flies sat down on the heads of the 
monkeys. In attempt to drive the flies away each monkey started 
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striking on Ihe head of other monkeys and thus killed themselves and 
flies won the war. 

INDIAN VERSIONS 

The similar theme is found in Latukika Jaiakal^^ Brahma Dulta 
ruled over Varanasi when Boddhistva was born as an elephant. He used 
to live in a fon‘st commanding over eighty thousand elephants. In the 
same forest lived a quail with her young ones. Once the quail requested 
the king of the elephants, Boddhistva, and secured safety from him. But 
in the same forest a rough elephant used to live who unmindful of the 
quails strength, destroyed ait of her children. The quail pledged to 
destroy him. She befriended a crow and urged him to pick out the eyes 
of the elephant. She w^ent to the tly and the fly consented to lay eggs in 
the elephant's eyes. The frog agreed to create illusion of a pond around 
the blinded elephant. Once the arrogant elephant was going somewhere, 
the crow picked up his eyes, the fly laid her eggs in the cavity of his eyes 
and the frog started croaking from the top of the hill and the foothill. 
In search of water the elephant ran up and down the hill, he broke his 
legs and died. 

There is a Bhojpiiri folktale which portray the similar th(‘nie 
wherein an insignificant bird challenges a powerful opponent and wilh 
the help of her friends she eventually defeats her enemy. 

PHILIPPINE TALES 

Juan the Orphan^'^ : 

Juan parents died leaving behind nothing but a hors(‘. Juan's uncle 
did not like the beautiful horse and secretly killed him. Po )r Juan look 
horse’s meal and gave it to a hungry man who gave him a bagful of 
money when he came home his uncle knew of the happening. He killc‘d 
his own fifteen horses. But he did not gel higher price on their meat as 
Juan had got. He grew angry and put the boy in a sack and threw him 
into the water. Juan somehow managed to come out and befollowed his 
uncle by throwing him into the w'ater. 

INDIAN VERSION 

i 

A tale of similar type is found among the Sanlal tribe by Bompas.'^ 
The tale is known as “Seven Pricks and Single Trick.” Both wTre great 
friends. Bui Seven Tricks felt offended if someone told him that the 
Single Trick was cleverer than him. Once Seven Tricks was invited by 
Single Trick at dinner. At that time Single Trick began to beat his wife 
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with a club and turned her into a beautiful girl. The following night 
Seven Tricks came to Single Trick's home and stole the club. Me, too, 
heat his wife severely but .she did not becf>mc‘ a beautiful girl. 

Sec(»nd time Seven Tricks came to .see Single Trick and both went to 
a fon*st. Before leaving for Ihe forest Singh* rriek asked his wife to ke<‘p 
a hare. In the forest when Single Trick saw a hare he lei loose his 
coward dog and said to him to chase Ihe hare directly to his home. After 
Ihe arrival Seven Tricks found the hare already Ihere. He stole Ihe Single 
Trick’s dog and tried to do the same thing, he could not get a hare in his 
home. 

For the third time Seven Tricks visited Single Trick and both went 
for fishing. Single Trick, before leaving, asked his wife lo keep an alive 
fish in a water pot. Bolh friends went to the bank of a river and Single 
IVick caught a fish and threw it on the ground with his fishing rod say 
ing that it would reach his home by itself. Afler the arrival lo his utter 
surprise the S(*vcn Tricks found an alive fish there. He stole the fishing 
rod and tried lo send fish at his home but could not do it. 

I^IIILIPPINK TALE 

flow Siiun lleeamc Rieh^‘’ : 

Once Suan fell down on an old man and the man died. I'hc* son of 
Ihe old man decided lo sue Suan. Meanwhile* Suan saw a barbekin 
having difficulty in getting his carabao out if the mire, lie brought Ihe 
carabao out hut it lost the tail, 'fhe own(*r immediately sued him. 
Culprit was asked to pre.sent himself before the king. After hearing the 
case, the king gave right to the old man’s son lo jump on Suan from the 
bridge and asked the owner of Ihe carabao to give his carabao lo Suan 
until its tail comes out. Both paid a huge amount and went away. 

Another Filipino story, “The King’s Decision’’^^' also depicts of a 
funny manner of judgment which upsets the persons wro sue Juan : 
Once Juan was very hungry and he smelt some food being cooked in the 
kitchen of a rich man and his hunger died. The rich man forced him 
lo pay money and sued him in the law court. Juan ran away, lie saw 
a horse, and rescued him from mud. But the horse lost the tail. Tht* 
owner of the horse threatened to sue him. Again Juan ran away. He 
scared his host’s wife, who due to fear had a miscarriage. When at the 
imd Juan was arrested and brought in the court. The king ordered that 
Juan should have the horse until its tail comes out and Ihe woman until 
she conceives. According to the king’s judgment Juan got the hose and 
the woman. 


Q 
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INDIAN VERSIONS 


Parker^^ has collected a similar folktale from Ceylon : There was a 
man who borrowed an elephant but the animaul died before it could be 
returned. The borrower otTered payment 6n another elephant instead. 
But the owner would accept nothing but his own elephant alive. The 
clever borrower somehow managed the obdurate man to break a waterpot, 
and in return demanded his very waterpot unbroken. Unable to do 
anything else, the owner of the elephant cancelled each others debts and 
went away. 

Such foolish judgement type tales arc common in India. The Ocean 
of the Story^^ refers to a washerman’s donkey who ate vegetables from the 
field fo a Brahman w^oman. The owner chased the donkey, who broke 
its leg. The washerman beat the Brahman w^oman who had a miscarriage. 
When the case went to the court the judge decided that washerman should 
make the Brahman woman pregnant and she should heal the donkey’s leg. 

T'HILIPPINE TALE 

Suaii\s Good Luck^^ : 

Suan had an old mother. She always wanted lo send her son to a 
school. But Suan, despite of going to Ihe school, used to sit on a bransh 
of a tree and whenever his mother used lo come back from the market 
with many purchases, he would watch them. The old woman was not 
able to se(‘ this. Suan after arrival at the home would tell the names of 
Ihe pushed articles, llis forelelling lost long. Ilis mother got con- 
vinced that her son was a soothsayer. Once the daughter of a chieftain 
lost her ring and Suan could find it with help of soldier. Gradually the 
slupied Suan became a famous .soothsayer. 

INDIAN VERSIONS 

This tale has its dost* structural resemblance with a Bhojpuri folktale 
which narrates how a foolish Brahman became, just by sheer chance, a 
reputed soothsayer : A Brahman used to live with his wife. Once the 
Brahman came from outside and hid himself to see what he was doing. 
Just after talking to his wife for a while he told his wife what she had 
cooked. The princess of the kingdom lost her ring. Since the Brahman 
had become a known soothsayer, he was summoned by the king and asked 
lo find out the lost ring. Knowing his inability to do such a job and 
the fear of losing his head made the Brahman sad. However he asked 
the ruler to allow him a period of seven days for the discovery. Three 
nights passed but he could not find out anything. The king had a maid 
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named “Sleep”. The maid heard the reputation of the Brahman and was 
fearful of being arrested. She w’ent to the place on the fourth night 
where the soothsayer had stayed and bid herself. She heard the desperate 
voice of the Brahman w^ho was trjdng to fall asleep and muttering, “O 
dear sleep come!” “O dear sleep come!” The maid thought lhat the 
soothsayer had already found out about her. She immeditely presented 
herself before the Brahman and handed over the princess’s ring which 
she had stolen. Th(» Brhman gave the ring to the king and was appoin- 
ted as the royal astrologer. 

Parker^® presenis a tale which speaks of a stupid soothsayer who after 
sometime came to receive royal patronage. 

I'HILlPPlNt: TALE 

Juan Wearing a Monkey Skln^' : 

All old couple had a son. Th<‘ father wanted to pul an end to his 
.son's life, because he was born with monkey's skin on ; however his 
mother kept him secretly. When the monkey-son became young he let I 
Jiis parents and the country. After sometime Juan dreamt of a princess 
who had been kept on a mid-sea i.slamL He informed the king about it. 
The king promised his daughter’s hand in marriage to him if he could 
tiring her to the palace. 

Juan set out in the search of the island. He saw a bird in restless 
eondition and freed it. Being grateful for Juan the bird wanted to serve 
him. It flew to the island and somehow got the magical ring and gave it 
lo Juan. With the help of the magical ring he could secure the services 
of .some watches who constructed a connecting bridge between the island 
and the mainland. Juan forced the princess lo come with him. Though 
unwilling, she had to come to the palace. Due to certain reasons the 
royal couple refused to recognize thir daughter. Seeing a monkey as 
her permanent companion, the iirince.ss looked sad. Juan sensed it 
and thus changed himself into a liandsome young man. Juan and prin- 
cess came again to the palace and the king recognized them. 

INDIAN VERSIONS 

I 

Bompas'^^ had collected three such tales from the Santals about the 
marriage between monkey and a human girl. 

A. ‘‘The Monkey Boy” : 

A man who had six sons and two daughters, died living behind his 
pregnant wife. After some time his wife gave birth to a monkey child. 
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Despite continous protest by the villagers for abandoning the monkey 
child, the woman did not leave him. Thus she was forced to leave the 
village and live on the outskirt. The elder brothers of the monkey used 
to ridicule him. The monkey somehow' got a fast running mare and 
defeated his brothers in race. After a few years he became rich and 
wanted to marry. Once he w'cnt on the bank of a river where many girls 
v/ere faking bath nakedly. He picked up the garments of one of the 
girls and sal on the branch of the tree. The girl urged him to give back 
her clothes. But the monkey did not listen to her. At last she had to 
accept the monkey’s offer and marry him. 

B. “The Monkey and The Girl” 

In this lale a girl described marrying a Ilanniiman (a big monkey). 
But her angry relatives killed the monkey and wailed to creamate him. 
The girl blinded her relative's and mounled on the funeral pyre and 
burned herself with Hannuman. 

C. ‘‘The Monkey Husband”^'^ : 

A Hannuman stole the clothes of a girl. He sal on a tree*, and con 
sented to give the clothes back if one of them marries him. 1'he girl’s 
relatives did not want it but the powerful Hannuman could not be defeated 
by them. The girl had to marry the monkey. Bolh lived together for 
.sometime but the wife secretly deserted the monkey and married a 
villager. 

Philippine Tale 

The Sun God and the Moon God'^^ : 

The Moon requested the Sun to dewour the stars and the Sun readily 
accepted it. But afterwards the Moon decieved Hie Sun and hid herself. 
The Sun grew angry wdlh the Moon and started chasing her. And still 
lie does. Whenever the Sun comes near her, there is an eclijise. Even 
to the present day the Sun is cashing the Moon and devouring stars. That 
is why days and nights are there. 

There are many such mythical stories prevalent in north-eastern and 
middle India. Mostly these type of tales are common among the Santals, 
the Mundas the Birhos and other tribes of India. 

Philippine Tale 

'The Monkey and the Croeodlle^^ : 

A. A clever Monkey, in search of food, saw a fruit laden tree on 
the bank of a river. After eating the fruits he wanted to cross the 
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Hood river. So he befriended a crocodile. The crocodile agreed lo 
carry him to the other side of the bank. The monkey comfortably sat 
on his back. When the crocodile came in the mid-river, showed inten- 
lion to eat monkey’s liver and kindey. But the cunning monkey duped 
him by telling that his kidney and liver were on the tree. Both returned 
lo the bank, the monkey jumped and ran away. 

B. A cunning monkey wanted to cross a river, meanwhile he saw 
a crocodile and urged to carry him to the other side of the river. He 
told the crocodile that on the other side he could gel many monkeys lo 
cat. But when the monkey reached on the bank, duped the crocodiU 
and ran away. Once crocodile lied down their motionless and got hold 
of the money but again he tricked and e.scaped. 

INDIAN VKHSIONS 

Vanarind .Tataka tells a story of the crocodile who lays on a rock 
to catch monkeys, and how’ the latter outwits the crocodile.^^ 

Sumsiimara Jalaka^® narrates the story of the Boddhisatva when hi* 
wa shorn in the shape of a monkey near the Himalayan mountain. On 
one of the turning |)oints of the (langes he liv(‘d with his fellow^ monkeys. 
There lived a crocodile. Once the wife of the crocodile wanted to eat 
heart of a monkey. The crocodile befri(*iid with one of the* monkeys and 
H*(iuested him to come lo the other side of the river with him. The 
monkey agreed and sat on the crocodile’s back to cross the river. When 
they reach(*d in the deep water the crocodile threw^ the monkey lo thi; 
water and lold him that his wife w^anted lo eat his heart. The cunning 
jnonkey told the crocodile that he had left his heart near the tree and 
that he would like lo fetch it. Both returned a.shore and tin* monkey 
escaped. 

A Bhojpuri tale from the northern India sp(*aks of a crocodile wiio 
befriended a monkey and w^anted lo kill him because his wife longed to 
eat monkey’s liver: Once upon a time^ there lived a monkey on the 
bank of the river Jamuna. There u.sed to live a crocodile in the waters 
of Jamuna. Both the monkey and the crocodile become great friends. 
The crocodile asked the monkey to come with him to home and on 
the way told the monkey that liis wife wanted to eat his heart. Monkey 
said “O dear friend. 1 forgot to bring my heart with me. It is on the 
Idackberry tree”. When both returned to pick up tin* heart of the 
monkey, the cunning monkey ran away. 

There are a few tales with the abovn* framework current in India 
in which a clever animal jackal has taken the place of the monkey. 
Rouse^® had collected a tale pertaining to a jackal and tortoise : A 
jackal .secs melons on the other side of the river and w^ants to have them. 
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Mi*aii\vhile he sees a lortoise. “How are you and your family, dear 
lorloise”, asked the jackal. “I am all well, dear jackal,” replied the 
tortoise. After some time the tortoise expressed his desire to marry. 
The jackal told him that many persons across the river had asked him 
lo find a match for their daughters. Thereon the tortoise readily accepted 
his plan lo go to the other side of the bank. He carried the jackal on his 
hack. The cunning jackal after eating melons dressed up a dry tree 
and showed it to the lortoise telling him that she is his bride. But he 
told him, “as long as I am here she will not speak. Carry me to the other 
side of the river and come alone, then she will speak lo you.” The 
tortoise, after taking the jackal back to the other side came alone to meet 
Ihe girl but he found that he was cheated. He pledge lo avenge but the 
jackal duped him again and again. 

In the Temple and Steel Collection a partridge is describ(‘d inducing 
a crocodile to carry the jackal across the river and upset him. But the 
jackal pretends that he has left his “wife” behind him on the other side of 
the river and thus saves himself.''® 

I'he authors have collected another story wherein a jackal makes love 
lo a crocodile and induces her, under the promise of marriae, to swim him 
across Hk; stream as he wants to eat some fruits. After the jackal finishes 
c'uling the crocodile brings him back. The jackal grows colder. The cro- 
codile plans to revenge. Once she catches the leg of the jackal, but the 
cunning jackal tells her that she has caught a root. The foolish crocodile 
leaves the leg and the jackal escapes. The crocodile goes lo the jackal 
dens to kill him. She lies near the den as if she were dead. When the 
jackal sees her says, “the dead always wag their tails.” The crocodile 
wags her tail and the jackal runs away. 

Philippine Tale 

With One Contavo Juan Marries a Princess'" : 

There was a poor gambler who lost all his wealth in cards and cock 
fighting. He left his village penniless and went to another village. There 
he bought a cake. He ate half of the cake and kept the rest, and slept. 
Meanwhile a chicken came there and ate the remaining cake. He awoke 
and caught the chicken and cliamed it as his own because it had eaten his 
cake. The owner of the chicken tried hard to gel it back but he tailed. 
'Fhe poor man left the village and fell asleep near a barber’s shop. The 
dog because it had eaten his chicken. He went to a third village where 
an iron bar fell on thc^ dog and the dog died. Juan picked up the iron bar 
and carried it on the bank of a river while he was crossing the river the 
iron bar fell into the water. He claimed that area as his own. On the 
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bank he waited for three days. It so happened that there a princess cAiik' 
and bathed in the area and was claimed by Juan. lie immediately caught 
the princess and claimed her as his own. The king has to marry the 
princess with Juan. 

INDIAN VERSIONS 

Cullaka Sethi Jataka refers to a similar tale, wherein a person stand- 
ing with no greater capital than a dead mouse, is depicted succeding in 
making a huge fortune. 

M. Stoke’s"*^ tale is very similar to Pilipino folktale, th<‘re in a man is 
leplaced by a mou.se. A mouse struck with thorns went to a barber who 
cut his tail to cure him. But the mouse ran away with his razor and gave 
it to a grass cutter as a gift. But wiien it w^as broken, the mouse* insisted 
on get it back. The gras.scutler was unable to return his broken razor so 
the mouse ran aw’ay with his blanket. The mouse gave the blanket to a 
merchant and ran away with his sugarcanes and gave them to a swn*el 
seller. He took .some swx*ets and gave them to boys and roped all their 
COW'S and gave them to a king. After giving the cow's he married the 
king's daughter. The mou.se gave his bride to some jugglers. She was 
lulled during performing magics. To punish Ihe juggler he look aw'ay 
their tents, and other properties and settled down in a city. Due to 
luxurious living he became very fat. To lessen the fat the mouse asked 
a carpenter to cut .some of his flesh. The carpenter cut his flesh, Ihe 
inoii.se died. 

Stoke’s Mouse in King.scole’.s'*'^ Collection of Tales has been trans- 
lormed into a monkey who plays the same role as mentioned in the 
Stoke’s tales : A monkey went to a barber to have Ihrons taken out from 
iiis tail. But the barber cut his tail. The monkey takes away the barbar’s 
lazor. The monkey gives that razor to an old w'oman and lakes pudding 
from her and exchanges for some other thing from a hungry tomtom. 

Bompas’"^® and Bhojpuri tales are the same. The youngest of the six 
brothers made ten rupees wdio slated with an anna. Bhojpuri tales giv<*s a 
vivid dc.scriplion how six prince.ss were H^ked by the king to take equal 
amount of money and start business. Only the youngest .son could do 
well and the rest of the .sons failed to make out a fortune for themselves. 

• NOTES 

1. Mo.sl of the material of this section ha.s been taken frenn K. J). IJpadliynya’s. “A 
General .Survey of Indian Folktales,” Published in Inlernathmnler Kom/rrs dvr Volker 
Zahlungsforscher in Kiel And Kopvnhagen (Berlin, 1%1). pp. ‘I.T2-44.'3. 

2. Ibid., preface, p. VII. 

3. Ibid., preface, p. VII. 

4. Pansier, Filipino popular Tales, No. 18, p. 171. 

5. E. B. Cowell, The Jataka or Stories ttf the Ittiddha\s Former Firths, V’ol. IV, 
No. 493, p. 221 (Cambridge). 
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(i. ibid., Vol. 11, N<i. IHf), p. fi«. 

7. M. Stoko, Indian Fairy Tale (Calcutta, 1879) p. 153-63. 

8. Bhojpuri is a dialed Hindi spoken in Eastern Uttar Pradesh and Western 
Bihar, Inttia. 

9. Farisler, Filipino Popular Tales, No. 31, p. 257. 

to. M. V. Faiisholl, Fine Jatakas (Copenhagen, Leipsie. Condon, MDCCLXl), Nt». 67. 
It. Farisho*, Filipino Popular Tales, No. 55C, p. 369. 

12. Cowell, Jataka's or Stories of the lUiddha’s Fortner Uirlh, Vol. II, No. 273, 
p. 246. 

13. ibid., Vol. II, No. 278, p. 262. 

14. ibid., \'oI. Ill, No. 404, p. 218. 

1.5. W. R. .S. Ralston, Tibetan 'Tale, N<». XIJI. 

16. Fan.sler, Filipino Popular Tales, No. 61, p. 301. 

17. Cowell, Jataka, or Stories of the Buddha's Former Birth, Vol. Ill, No. 374, 
p. 144148. 

18. T. Reiil'ey, Pahtsehaltmira, V. VIII, Cited hy Fanslelr, Filipino Popular Tales, 
No. 63, p. 394. 

19. Fan.sler, Filipino Popular Tale.s, No. 63, p. 394. 

20. (’owell. Jataka, or Stories of the Buddha's Former Births, Vol. HI, No. 370," 

o. 137-138. 

21. l-'ansler, Filipino Popular Tales, No. .57. p. 379. 

22. ('owell, Jataka, or Stories of the Buddha’s Former Births, \'oI. Ill, No. ,357, 

p. 115. 

23. Pansier, Filipino Popular Tale.s, No. 20E, p. 192. 

24. C. II. Hhoiiipas, Folklore of Ihe Santal Parayanft.s, (London, 1909 ?) i\r». 80. 
p, 242. See also, inditui Antiyuary, 3 Ilf. 

25. Fan.sler, Filipino Popular Tales, No. 5a, p. ,35. 

26. ibid., N<». 5a, p. 35. 

27. Mr. Parker, Villaye Folktales of Ceylon, 3r(ls (Lraidon. 1910-1911). Vol. HI. 
No. 203, pp. no 111. 
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31. Fan.sler, Filipino Popular Tales, No. 19, p. 178. 
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,33. Ibid., No. XXXH, pp. 128-129. 

,34. Ibid., No. LXX, pp. 212-214. 
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Sankar Sen Gupta 


WOMEN IN ANCIENT LITERATURE 
AND FOLKLORE 

(Continued from previous issue) 


Ancient literatures are a reservoir of accumulated folk wisdom 
which serycs the people as instruction and is known as an effective aid 
to the masses. How to do better things, how to live peacefully, how to 
avoid evil things, how to prevent pain and disaster are the teachings 
they learnt from the ciders. All these find a necessary resort to a 
number of literary devices which is the starting point of the making of 
folklore everywhere. 

The makers of folklo)'e are conscious to the fact when teaching by 
direct method or by work rather than exemplary deed, they are in 
need of gaining the confidence in them by the listners and holding 
attention of whom they are meant for. This depends upon the 
topic which is to be presented folkways. Gradually it got its literary 
form — folk literature — ^which is the most aristocratic form among 
the different types of folklore. It has naturally tremendous infiuence 
on the folk people since it is a product of folk-stock. Once attention 
hud gained and held, the “lesson” they wish to impress or the com- 
munications they want to pass on has to be formulated in such a way 
that the listners grasp folklore readily and firmly retain in their 
memoiy.'^’ To succeed in their objec’tives, the creators of folklore 
related experiences of gr'eat importance to their audience, or, by their 
imaginative presentation, made the experiences appear of great 
importance. Sometimes tliese teachings were given simultaneously 
with joyous and joyful activities — through songs, dances, dramas etc. 
which comes to the action type of folklore.’^ The implications of the 
words of songs, chharas, proverbs, sayings, etc. had to be such that 
those who heard them would greatly benefit by remembering. Finally 
it was imperative for those who used only oral instruction to reduce 
the basic idea to a few words, which, by their sense and form, would 
captivate the imagination and remain secure in the memory. 

127. See ‘‘definition of the word folXiore’* in SDFML, Funk & Wagnalls, U.S.A. 

128. Sen Gupta. Sankar A Survey of Folklore Study in Bengal : West Benj^al 
and East Pakistan, Indian Publications, Calcutta, 1967. 



Women and Folklore 


This pedagogic need gave rise quite early to a great variety of 
literary forms in which the fable, the allegory, the proverb, the riddle, 
the parable, the myth, etc. are part and pai’cel. All these are grouped 
with a single word “folklore” whit^h is the accumulated knowledge of 
homogeneous people. These forms of folklore, in most cases, share the 
characteristic loading in the mind of the listners to inevitable conclu- 
sion. Actually, the conclusions are first, for most of the oral forms, 
especially in religious materials. There must have some aims for such 
instructions w'hich often took the form of proverbs, sjiyings, or the kind 
folk literature that comes to the folklore of literaiy or linguistic type. 

Although folklore is not certainly a proper index of a particular 
culture but it does tell us about beliefs, rituals, (conviction etc. of a 
community. There are scholars who maintain that folklore in general, 
and folk-sayings in particular, arc the outgrowth of the mind of the 
IJeople. They are created by Uie group and not by an individual. 
Hence, it is known as group-products. Though all folk-sayings have 
in common the quality of popularity and mass appeal, probably few 
were conceived by the masses. The vary popularity of the observations 
expressed in proverbs, chharas etc. give testimony to the fact that it 
was originated by a gifted observer of nature and society which after- 
wards refl(jcted upon a profound mind and given expreission by a witty 
tongue, even though, the creator remained anonymous. Then, it comes 
to mas.ses who hear and adopt them in the way they like. Again it 
takes a new form when it comes into contact with the new environ- 
ment and social condition. In this way, it creates and recreates 
through creative processes. The change of words and ixtdding is thus 
a continuous process. But in every case the original theme remain the 
same as before, but in every time when it takes a new foi-m the word 
changes. Thus, it is assumed that those forms were created by one at 
first which have modified and recreated by the group or groups and 
thus have achieved a popular form. It speaks of the people and for 
the people. 

The folk-saying is one of the earliest, if not the veiy earliest forms 
of literature and it is widely recognised as one of the most effective 
vehicles for mass-communications. It portrays the most ancient idea. 
This is why the study of Indian women as portrayed in her folklore 
deserve attention. It speaks about the position and status of women 
from the earliest time. 


129, Gaer, Joseph, op. cit. 
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The collection of folklore in the literature of living is vast. Moai 
of the sayings, proverbs, riddles, and the types are concerned with 
univei’sal observation. But though preoccupied with basic and univer- 
sal problems, the approach to them and to their solution differs. The 
difference in form often expresses significant differences of approach. 
In all, in folklore we find peace is praised, and war or troublesome 
affairs are condemned. We will see, in this study, that a peaceful and 
a happy home depends on the womenfolk of a nation. So it is said 
(jrihim grihmmichyate''^ which means the housewife makes the house 
better. Therefore, if she is lovely, and dutiful, she is given an honoured 
position when a quarrelsome and whim.sical woman is heckled and 
given lower status. The wickcd-natured ladies arc often punished, the 
virtuous minded are glorified. GkK)d deeds held in high esteem, 
chastity is considered as the greatest (juality that a woman can posses, 
t;harity is highly received in one hand and on the other theft, lying and 
covetousness etc. are condemned. 

Women are first educator of human race and whether they say yes 
or no, they are happy to have been asked for. Further, it is by the 
work the women liave bridged the distance that separated them from 
men. All these are discussed in this study with illustrations since 
examples are better than precept. There are a number of basic 
concepts on which different folklorists hold different views. 

The present study bears such facts that will enlarge our knowledge 
about the womenfolk of India who have their own peculiarities and 
characteristics. The approach of this modest study is rational. It is 
an ait<?mpt to analyse and explain the position of Indian women, keep- 
ing in view the social structure of Indian society, its unifying principles 
and others. That the Indian women are the same as any other women 
of the world, they have the same passions, love and fears, the same 
devotion to the home, to husbands and children ; the same faults and 
the same virtues'^’ are very beautifully pictured in folklore. Their life is 
inteiesting and they cherish those moral and social qualities that 
distinguish them from their counterparts in western countries. 

The position of women and recognition to complete equality may 
largely be known from growing literature and orthodox religion. It 
is understandable, therefore, language and religion powerfully 
expresses the position and character of women. However sophisticated a 
woman be, she is not very well versed in her own scriptures in India 

130 . 
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in general, and she often partakes in gatherings and religious cere- 
monies which gives her inward stiength and stability.'^* 

Where the unity of mankind is based on religious unity there lies 
the idea of co-existence. Co-existence between folk society and urban 
so;.-iety and between secular functions and communal functions, 
between men and women in meetings and gatherings are very common 
to see. There is little feelings of castes and community in folk gatherings. 
Heiie everybody is equal and the womenfolk take care of everybody 
equally. Thus they are powerful enough to bridge the gap of differ- 
ence in so many things of life. They also can cement up the conflicts 
between different groups. This is why they are said as the strength 
of men, they are the sakti, the spirit, the guiding force. All these are 
voiy well represented in India’s languages, dialects and religions. It 
requires a special mention that the language and religion are the two 
most powerful weapons of human society and a human society is in- 
concei\ able without a woman. If she has no language or religion she 
has no place in the human society. - But from the earliest days in the 
histoiy of mankind, womenfolk have a special environment of their 
own, they have their own language and dialects which they preserve 
faithfully. Some of the characteristic idioms are found in woman’s 
world alone and by studying them one will find that inspite of very 
great diversity their is more unity. 

In early days, those who occupied lowei’ positions in a stratified 
society did not feel the urge to raise in revolt again.st inequality in 
India which is a peculiar aspect of social life of the country as a whole. 
This made a strong impact on the cultural development of the land. 
There was a feeling in the Brahmanic period that the people of the 
upper castes were born to rule the people of the lower castes. Then 
came Muslim culture with foreign elements along with. The Muslim 
culture could not attract the general masses of India because the 
catholicity of Hinduism wa.*: more attractive than monotheism of 
Islam. But certain lower caste people Were converted to Islam for two 
reason. Firstly, they wanted to get rid of the toilure they had from 
the upper caste Hindus and secondly, being converted into Islam they 
used to get better employments and other openings with the patronage 
of the throne. In addition, a few upper caste family who wanted more 
and more favour from the Nawabs had maintained their relations with 
the Muslims, their Mollas and Maulavis. This has generated a new 
society who might be known as aristocrats. They had little feelings for 
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their unsophisticated brethern and the traditional ideas. Then came 
Christian ideas along with the British. Bengal’s cultural development 
took a new turn after her contact with the West. It went on through 
change after change. A. further change is observed these days due to 
industrialisation, scientific achievements and the partition of the country. 

The universal socio-cultural proce.s!3 — eating, drinking, sleeping, 
mating, procreating, recreating, fighting, loving, dressing, hair beauti- 
fying went on simultaneously with struggle for existence. But speci- 
fic form of human behaviour, how to talk better and to wear decent 
clothes, etc. are conditioned by cultural framework within which a 
given person or a group operates. Man’s behaviour is not transmitted 
biologically ; it is conditioned by accumulated culture of the past and 
the voice of his contemporaries.*’* Communication is the key word in 
human behaviour. Language, the tool of communication, sets men off 
from the non-human creation. Man was never born in a vacuum. He 
was born within a group, suii'ounded by fellow human beings, and by 
culture as well as by nature. Within his cultural milieu he was called 
upon to solve his problems to survive and to prosper. Gradually, his 
mental horizon extended, material problems multiplied and cultural 
legacy numbered. Man is the only creature that builds culture.”^ In 
the process of evolving culture, it is man who gradually climbs to higher 
plans of living. Man live in group and the language is the product of 
group. Group is the ‘‘career” of culture. An individual may be said 
to be the “bearer” of culture in so far as he is related to the particular 
culture-group and enclosing the values and ways of that particular 
group. As soon as he ignores the rules and laws of the group he comes 
to the revolutionary group which is responsible for the cultural and 
intellectual revolutions. From this there developed “thinking”. Think- 
ing soon became a most useful and responding item to the objective 
condition of life. Observation, communication and the establishment 
of correspondences have gradually been established with man to man 
in the process of thinking. Oral and written creations are equally 
important products of thinking.*” 

133. Bharat Sevaahram Sangha, Idauls of Indian Education and Culture^ 
Acharya Swami Pranavananda Memorial Volume, Calcutta, Sam vat 2019. 

134. For a detail study of Culture and its anthropological meaning a reader 
may be interested to piece The Concept of Culture in the book Every Man Hie Way : 
Readings in Cultural AnthropoloATv, edited by Alan Dundes, Prentice-Hall, New 
Jersey, U. S. A., 1968 where besides the introductoiy note of the editor the following 
articles “An Outline of Cultural Materials” by George Peter Musdock “The Science 
of Custom” by Ruth Benedict and “The Concept of Culture” by Clyde K. and 
William H. Kelly arc included. They are useful readings. 

135. Majumdar. H. T. op. cit. 
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It has been estimated by P. Brandel that “Humanity has been 
striving to become one only since the latter part of the fifteenth 
century”. But, unfortunately, “we find that in presentday India it is 
instead of becoming one, getting bifurcated and divided for political, 
cultural, linguistic etc. reasons. India’s unity in diversity should not 
be a mere passing remark, we must learn to live together and to grow 
together. How this idea of living together can be had from the oral 
traditional materials is a point. 

A hoast of scholars endeavoured to draw pictures of men and 
women of India as thw are available in the ancient and written litera- 
ture, archaeological objects and different other items that have been 
e.Kcavated and preserved and are coming out from new explorations 
and researches. But to our knowledge, there are only two systematic 
studies to depict the picture of women through oral traditional mate- 
rials.*^’ We have tried to deal with womenfolk here when in a next and 
in a seperate study one may deal with the menfolk of the country in a 
similar or in a better design. 

Women are generally conservative and are the only prop of the 
house. According to the ancient idea, a wife in home has an honoured 
place as mistress of the household and she took part with her husband 
in his religious ceremonies. She is considered as sakli, the creative 
foixe of the man and the universe.'” Indians regard women not merely 
a.s partners but as mothers. 'Mo'therhood is the highest fulfillment of 
India’s womanhood. So there is a folk-saying, a son may be bad but 
the mother never {ku putra yadio hoi ku mata hnkhano nai”®). A 
Hindu considers the mother and the motherland superior to heaven 
itself (janani jnnmabhumischa swnrgndapi gariyashi'^). This speaks 
that in traditional ideas women in general wielded considerable influ- 
ence and prestige in Indian society. But owing to foreign invasions 
and other complications of life the old order had undergone changes 
and the conflicts followed. As an outcome of internal wars and the 
misinterpretation of customs and x’eligious sanctions, the condition of 
women in India was at its lowe.st ebb dilring the British period particu- 
larly during the nineteenth century. Due to the upheavels brought by 


136. The following books provide the images of womenfolk from folklore : 
(1) Womenc in Ijidiati Foiklore : A Linguistic and Religious Study, Ed. with an Introd. 
by Sonkar Sen Gupta, Calcutta, Indian Publications. 1969 and (2) Folklore of 
Women, by T. F. Thteelton-Dycr, Singing Tree Press, 1968. 

137. Swami Benananda “Hindu Narir Adarsha-o-Sadhana”, Calcutta. 
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the political forces and foreign dominations women suffered the most 
which are illustrated here with examples. The lowered position of 
women are strongly rooted. This is evident in folk-sayings and the 
like materials. Side by side one can see her higher status and position 
also in the society if he studies folklore properly. The following one 
is an example, which supports her lower position — a woman\s advice 
upsets everything’^ {stribuddhi pralyankari^^) . Then it is said Ardho ha 
ha esha aimana yajjayetj}^\ a wife is the half of the body of a man and 
yabanna b^ndate jayam tabatardho bhabet puinan,^^^ as long as a man 
does not get a wife, he remins half so long. Thus it is said again with- 
out a wife a home is a desert. As weal and woe come by turns on the 
wheel of fortune moves. So the position and status of women varies.’^^ 
It is now taking a new shape according to the demand of the time. 

Without any bias' it can be said that the British historians and 
scholars propagated very eflFiciently that the Hindu women are treated 
like slaves by their husbands and other elders. It is not a fact and 
certainly a propaganda for ultereior motive which one can deduce from 
a cai'eful study of the administrative policy of the British. Of course 
it is not our intention to say that the position of women in the 
Hindu period was very bright. Everybody knows that it got 
decayed from Vedic period to different periods such as Vedic to Buddhist, 
Buddhist to Hindu, Hindu to Muslim, Muslim to Christian period and 
especially in the eighteenth-nineteenth century it got worsed. But it 
should also be remembered that the position and status of women of 
other parts of the world during the time when our women suffered the 
most was no better. It is the British who wanted to crip})le the women- 
folk of Inciia to make the nation lifeless. According to Hindu conception, 
it is the women who are known as ardhangini or half body of man, they 
are the spreed, the force, the sakti of man. If this sakti or force be inac- 
tive, the entire nation will be so. Thus the administrative machinery 
along with the .scholarly persons went on propagating against 
the Hindus, their castes and communities, customs and traditions, their 
women, their illiteracy by which they were able to impose so many 
restrictions to people and to the Hindu women. Undoubtedly in doing 
so they did some good too for the people such as the ban of snti, intro- 
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143. Chattopadhyay, Kamaladevi, *'Thf struggle for freedom” in Women of 
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duction of widow re-marriage, spread of English education etc. While 
spreading English education they completely ignored native education 
as primitive one which had a devastating effect on the native people. A 
new aristocrat society sprang up by their partronization who according 
to Dwijendralal Roy'^'* were eveready to imitate all that the sahib used 
to do. This had an adverse effect on a good number of native people 
who for their personal gain helped the then administrators to make the 
people lifeless. , 

It is well-known that the customary living habit of the people of 
India presumably played an important role in restraining to the 
standard of living It may now be possible to treat the nature of 
change that affect life and living. One should bear in m«nd that we 
are doubtless aware of the fact that we are not treading on a virgin 
field. We are con.scious of wide variations of our women and society. 
The attribute of social oi'ganisations referred only to the community, 
leligious, caste afflictions of folk and tribal iseople. Among the folk 
people there are number of “higher caste Hindus” (Brahmins, Vaidyas, 
Kaysthas and others from whom Brahmins take watei’ or consider as 
equal rank), “middle caale Hindus" (from whom Brahmins take water 
but do not consider as ecjual in rank) “lower ca.ste Hindu’s” (irom whom 
Brahmins do not hike water). These castes are generally classified by 
the anthropologists as Jalchol and JaUichal castes. We have also 
included materials from other functional and non-funclional gj’oups. 
By the word ‘functional’ we mean the i)eople who have traditional 
occupalion. It will also help tcj make a comparative study al)out 
the iH).sit.ion and status of the sophisticated and un.sophisticatecl women. 

Change is the one constant fact in the Universe. Some changes in 
nature are cyclical or form definite patterns of unifomfiity — day and 
night, the .seasons following in a regular sequences etc. In this pro- 
cess of social evolution and changes men and women of India have 
developed multipurpose programmes which, touch life at many points — 
social, educational, cultural, economic and political — with their widen- 
ing range of activities. These organisations offer a splendid chance ot 
leadership to womenfolk and the pa-st hundred years may rightly be 
called as the age of woman’s’ awakening.'^' The attitude towards 
women as individuals and members of community, which develope<l 
due to blows of constant inva.sions, was drastically revised in this 
period. It yielded a more rational apprai.sal of their rightful place in 
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the family and society.^^ 

Sometimes change leads to philosophical outlook as was done in 
the case of Indian womanhood in the current century. Social change 
and cultural change are inextricably linked together, each affecting the 
other. Yet Indian women cherish moral and social qualities with 
their feet on native soil, and pride in heritage they are adjusting them- 
selves with the modem living. This has a significant effect on the 
social change in India. 

Profound as this change it is affecting as it does in social relation- 
ships and attitudes, the impact of this change, in terms of its chain 
reactions, has even more profound on Indian Society. In India, a 
woman has supreme power. The children training is particularly 
taken over by the mother at home. Even though, it is difficult to draw 
a perfect picture of a w'oman about whom deba na jananti kutah 
manushya^*^ which means it passes all understanding human or divine. 

In general, folk societies .show a marked tendency toward main- 
taining the status quo, toward registering little change. Usually mate- 
rial culture changes 3nore rapidly than non-material culture because of 
the vast number of inventions pos.sible in that field. Non-material 
culture also i-esists change, and when it changes it changes veiy slowly ; 
social organization, patterns of .social relationship and norms strive 
for continuity and .stability. Be that as it may, the uneven rate of 
changes in a material and non-material parts of culture con.stitutes a 
cultural lag, it ultimately creates .social problems. From these social 
problems many conflict.s have arisen. How it opei'ates in folk society 
will be discussed heie taking folklore of women as model. 

Women in general 

Women along with men, from time immemorial, has formed an 
integral part of social struetture. Her role in the various walks of life 
has contributed to the evolution of values which have counted for, 
what may be de.scribed, all round progress. Her status is the mea.3ur- 
ing yard of assessing the standard of culture of any age.*'*® While the 
older tradition of high respect for them continued in a .society, there 
wore no doubt, some people who looked upon them and denounced them 
as the root cause of the ruin of men. So even the sa,ints of India are 
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of the opinion that the women and the riches are fit to be abandoned. 

To have a vivid idea of the position of unsophisticated women of 
India it is necessary to have a brief surv-ey of the roles played by them 
in different spheres of life. It is to l>e remembered here the women- 
folk first discovered agriculture. Gradually, major agricultural opera- 
tion and production works went to the menfolk. The weaker works 
are undertaken by the female agricultural workers even today. Then 
there are certain agricultural rites and rituals which are exclusive to 
women. In ancient days, menfolk were bu.sy for hunting and grazing 
of cattle for means of subsistence. During this time it is the cattle 
which were their capital. They lived in groups. From grouiis the 
organisation of family and scwnety aro.se and gi’adually towns and cities 
came into existence one after another. With the advent of the cities 
and towns, people were again diviiled into villagefolk and townsfolk — 
unsophisticated and sophisticated groups. However sophisticated may 
be, in the character of the womenfolk of the town there is an apparant 
tendency of being kind to all human being and nature like the unsophis- 
ticated village women. She is sympathetic to every creations of the world. 
This is not a show or an outward thing. She develops herself with that 
great quality where she receives the helping hand of the nature. 
This magnanimous attitudes of her makes her affectionate and loving. 
From this again, she attains softness, lovliness, and sweetness. This 
sweetness is like the light, it is a power which cannot be measured by 
the scale but if a woman does not get this mildnes, cannot be successful 
in her life., Thus she cannot insinre her counterparts. In the creative 
woi’ks of the man she is inspiration. The inexpressible mildness 
makes her beautiful by which .she makes a man active. Without 
her inspiration generally a man is unable to do things in its 
right persixjctive, he cannot make a thing perfect. Thus it is said that in 
the courage of a hero, in the ability and efficiency of a worker, in the 
creations of an artist and such other i)erseveranccs, it is the inspira- 
tion of a woman thcit not only guide a man but also lead to the perfec- 
tion of his creations. Therefore it is .she who is the source for accurate, 
just and beautiful works, it is she who makes the world gay and 
sprightly by her propitious touch, are beleived by the Indians. This is 
why the women are regarded as* the gi’eat powder in India who have two 
forms ; one form is motherhood. It is said that the hands that rocks the 
cradle rules the world.’*® The other is wifehood. She has a great 

149. Tagor, Rabindranath, Rahinda Rachanabali vol. 13 Govt, of West Bengal 
Edn. Calcutta. 
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perseverance as a mother and this perseverance is not for a son but a 
good and dutiful son. It is not by quantity by which one can measure 
a dutiful son but he is known by the quality.'^' As a wife, she inspires 
his beloved to do all good things and help him to do things perfect, 
speedy, makes him active and efficient. 

A women acquires this quality from her sweetness, from the lov- 
ing spirit and beauty she owns. This sweetness and O'ther qualities are 
her luxuiics and the mildness and chastity tells of her character, but 
the status and position of women in the society and family varies 
according to lime and age. The ix»silion of the women has never been 
dealt w'ith all her intricacies. As a matter of fact, we cannot tell her 
status by treating her ixisition as a daughter, as an youth, as a virgin, 
as a maiden, as a sister, as a sister-in-law, as a married woman, as a 
wife, as a co-wife, as. a mother, as a mother-in-law, and so forth. In 
all these she has different roles to play and nobody has treated 
her with all the totality so far. It is to be noted that in her life time 
a woman functions simultaneously in different positions — she is a 
mother of one, a daughter of one, a sister of one, a wife of one, a sister- 
in-law of the other, a mother-in-law of the housewife, a grandmother 
so on and so forth. Again, a Indian woman has special roles viz. nanad, 
bhahi, ja, thakurjhCe, widowed sister, sister-in-law, etc. Everybody 
have distinct roles either in the family or in the social, ixjlitical or 
public life. A Hindu woman can thus be classified in the following 
table taking daughter as a base point : 

TABLE I 

Wome7i in her life cycle 

Daughter 


Unmarried Married 


Sister, nanad, niece, sister-in-law. grand Mother, step-mother, mother-in-law, grand- 
daughcr etc. mother, sister-in-law, (nanad), wife, co- 

wife, parent’s aunt, sister-in-law may be 
wife’s sisters, husband’s brother’s wife, 
and mother-in-law may be husband’s 
parent’s aunts etc. Ja. bhaj^ bhasurjhee, 
thakurjhee, bonjhee etc. 
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The kinship terms that are spoken by the Bengali women of 
different castes and groups may be given in the following table : 

TABLE II 

A few Bengali kinship term of the 

Daughter-ln-Iaw 


For men 

ihakurf <sa?:in\ bab<7— father-in-law. 

father-in-law of huaband's 
brother or sister 

daclasasur — father-in-law’s father, uncle, 
etc. 

mamamsur — husband’s maternal 
father. 

khursnsu)\ jeth<uiasur ctc.---husband’s 
uncle. 

bfit-thakw\ husband’s cider 

brother. 

vhot-thakiii\ devar — husband’s younger 
bother. 

thakurjamai, nandai — father-in-law’s 
son-in-law. 

//lafcwr-po- husband’s younger brother, 
deor-po -son of husband’s younger 

brother. 

husband's elder brother’s son. 
hhagina, bhagne — son of husband’s 
sister. 

khasam^ bhatar^ siva^ni/puti swami 
etc - husband. 
bon-po ■ .sister’s son. 
hhai-po' ■ brother’s son. 

husband of a female friend. 
hehai^ baiba/u/c -father-in-law of a son 
or daughter, father of a sin-ln-law 
or daughter-in-law. 

putro^ put, chhele, polo, heta^ chuwal, 
khoka etc.- —son. 
pautra, nati etc. — grandson. 

P?'apaMfra— great grandson. 
t(4imahasaya—h\isbtind's sister’s father- 
in-law. 

Jhamu, mania, khalui etc. maternal 
uncle. 

kanin putra— son of anunmarried girl. 
satpola — son of a co-wife 

honai, bhagnipati — sister’s husband. 
kaka, kaku, chacha, 'khura etc.— 
parental uncle. 

jamai, jamata, damad efc.*— son-in-law. 
etc. 


I 

For women 

thnkurma dndi, tuagn -grand mother. 
msuri, thakuran, wo— mother-in-law. 
thaknr~jhcc— husband’s sister. 
hhasur husband’s elder brother's 

dau ghter. 

(leor-jhee - daughter of husband's younger 
brother. 

bon- jhev —sister' H daughter. 
bhai-jhee — brol her’s baughter. 
nanad — husban’s elder sister. 
satin, safai- -co-wife. 

bhagni — daughter of husband's sister, niece. 
bhagnebau— ■'Wife of husband’s sister’s son 
(husband’s nephew). 
piaas- husband’s father’s sister, 
didisasnri-- -husband’s parental grand- 
mother. 

nmmisauri — husband’s maternal grand- 
mother. 

ja, didi, chhoto ja, etc.— wife of husband's 
brother. 

harki — eldest daughter-in-law' wife of 

husband's eldest brother. 
ajima — maternal grand mother. 
mayoima — mother-in-law of husband’s 
brother or si.ster. 
natni, poutri — grand daughter. 
nat-bau—yfite of grand son 
2 »rapautr% -great grant grand daughter. 
pitamahi — paternal grandmother. 
abui ?w«— mothcr-in-Iaw of brother or 
sister. 

rnaiya, kanya, tanaya^ meyechele, jhec,\ 
biti, cheri, jhewari— daughter, 
kaki, chachi, khurima^ kakima, jethima, 
piaima, ytiasima, khala — aunt, wife of 
father’s brothers, sisters and mother's 
sister. 

pulra-badhu, ban, bouma etc. — daughter-in- 
law^ 

baudi, bauthan — wife of elder brother. 

or daughter’s mother-in-law. 
sai, sai/c/tt— wife’s girl friend. 
bhaUi-manushcr jhi, bau etc. — daughter-in- 
law. etc. 



All these speak of her different positions in the family. 

The position of working women and non-working women differs 
considerably. Further, among the working-women there are different 
classe.s ; women of the lower class — agricultural workers, industrial 
workers, daily workers, domestic servants ; working women of the 
upper class — teachers, ofiicer.s, executives, receptionists, steno-typists, 
clerks, telegraphists, telephone operators, etc. in addition to those who 
work in the upper level in the government and in the commerce — 
Prime Minister, Chief Minister, Governor, Ambassador, Directors of 
different companies, etc. Among the working women of all classes 
there are married women and unmarried women. This two class groups 
have different problems iX'culiar to their own. The problems of 
the married women are centered round her’ husband’s family and her 
children while to how get hei’self married and settled in life is one of 
the greatest problems for an unmai’ried girl so to their parents. 

There are instructions for’ all the differerrt positions of her life as to 
how a woman should bthave with others in the family, with relatives 
of parent’s and husband’s family' and friends in their life-cycle. The 
position of womenfolk vaines along with the ixrsition and status of her 
parent’s or husband’s family. Accoi'ding to family structure and status 
the demands and needs of different classes of women are observed. As 
for example, a peasant woman is happy with a sari, woven in red 
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thread, a looking glass, a comb etc.’^^ when a woman of the upper 
class is always after modern amenities of life. Therefore to under- 
stand the position of Bengalee women it is always better to see them 
through class struggle. Innumerable materials are available in different 
genre of Indian folklore which are included in this paper. We should 
confess that this is not a verj' comprehensive study, it is an incomplete 
account, as any account of human society mu.st always be. (Continued) 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL FOLK FESTIVAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS AT BUCHAREST 


Mankind toda 3 - faces a crisis of global dimensions. Men of different 
races draw apart, emphasizing their differences, seemingly ignoring 
those things which belong to their peace and wholeness as a human 
family. Material levels also divide. Luxury among the have-nations 
contrast .starkly with deprivation among many peoples of older civili- 
zation and ex-colonized areas. Everywhere, sicience proliferates 
gadgets, yet at the same time has .serious consequences, eroding 
religion, questioning man’s transcendental dimension, and threatening 
his future on the plant. Technology, .seems to have run away info 
triviality of malevolence. Yet never was there a greater awareness of 
mankind’s ills, never greater yearning, especially among the young, for 
a profound change in man’s direction. 

Accordingly, it was fitting that the First International Folk 
f estival and the Fifth International Folk Narrative Congress called at 
Bucharest by the State Committee of Culture and Art of Socialist 
Romania and the International Society for Folk Narrative Research 
from August 20 to September 6th and August 26 to Augu.st 31 resi)e<;- 
tively. The State Committee, it was announed, has decided to hold tlie 
Folk F’estival again in 1972 and this will be a regular feature on eveiy' 
third year. 

It should be emphasised that the traditional hospitality of the 
people of Romania is a guarantee for the success of such a function as 
the. First International Folk Festival. Here a foreigner will be able 
to bask .in the cool sea breeze or in exhilarating ozoniferous air of the 
heights, to relax in a pleasant landscape in Europe,: and to visit picture- 
sque towns. He will be able to .see priceless historical monuments, 
works of folk and modern arts and many others. The country has a 
long-standing tradition, with a folk-art that has brought her fame all 
over the world. The open air museum at Tirgu Jiu which comprise.^ 
some best known works of the great Romanian sculptor C. Brancu.si or 
the peerless treasury in the North of Moldavia, the monasteries with 
interior and exterior fre.scos which due to their great artistic value 
have I'tng since belonged to the patrimony in world culture. In the 



festival more than 15 countries participated, who also sent their folk 
song and dance troups. Here delegate from India to Czechoslovakia, 
USSR to USA came, met and exchanged their ideas. It was a world 
forum which is a way to help respective governments to tighten their 
cultural and friendly ties. , 

The Festival and Congress do not change the world overnight ; but 
a.ssem,blies of such type from accross the globe, as met in Bucharest 
from August 26 to Sept., 6, 1969, have the potentials so to do. No one 
could doubt organisers’ aspiration for a better world, their hope and 
their vision. History will testify to their commitment. 

Necessary to report that the Govt, of India wanted to send a troupe 
of folk song and dance, which ultimately did not materialise. 'How- 
ever, it sent two workers of folklore — Mr. Sankar Sen Gupta and Dr. K. 
D. Upadhyaya who represented Govt, of India in the Festival and the 
Congress. The Indian delegates were assisted by Mr. Radu Surdulescu 
who servefl them as an interpreter from Romanian to English. 
Mr. Sankar Son Gupta represented all the sessions of the Scientific 
Coiigress and the Folk Festival as the representative of the Govt, of 
attend to the Scientific Congress and Festival held from Sept. 1st 
India. Since Dr. Upadhayaya left Bucharest August 31 he could not 
to 6th. Mr. Sen Gupta was selected as a member of the Presidium in the 
afternoon session of the Scientific Congress on 2nd Sept.; 1969. H|is 
interviews appeared in he News Bulletin and another interview was 
broadcasted by the Radio Romania. 

In another interview, Mr. Sankar Sen Gupta, who, respects such 
effort said, mankind as a whole needed to be rehabilitated. New move- 
ments of folk level would free man from the civilization of things, not of 
persons, from the meaningless of preoccupation with money, and from 
the violence which characterized so many of the relations between man 
and man today. He who .seeks the explanation for that remarkable 
phenomenon in life of nations called the International Folk Festival 
which has become a forum for all the nations. It is a thoughtful con- 
tribution to the Folklore Movement and here one finds the roots of 
nations indfissoluble, truly brotherly ties. 

It is necessaiy to point out that the Folk Festival and Scientific 
Congress brought together the Indian delegates and delegates of folk- 
song and dance troupes of other countries like U.S.S.R. Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, France, England, East and West Germany, U.S.A 
Italy, Poland, Mongolia, Tunisia, Lebanon etc. with the Organising 
Committee and people of Romania. Delegates were asked to discuss 
and analyse the issues raised by the scholars of the different countries 
on the aim, scope, methodology, and future of folklore research. 
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t>r. Stith Thompson (U. S. A.). Dr, Kurt Ranke President of 
the ISFNR, Dr. K. M. Briggs (Great Britain) Dr, A. Dundes (U. S. A.), 
Dr. R. M. Dorson (U. S. A.) Dr. W. Hand (U. S. A.), Dr. L. Honko 
(Sweeden), Dr. Y. Pino Saavedra, Dr. H. Wilsdrof (DDR) Dr. V. K. 
Sokolova (USSR), Dr. R. Niculescu (Romania) Dr. J. N. Ure 
(Ghana), Dr. J. Sabogal (Peru) Dr. D’Arcy Hayman, (UNESCO) 
Dr. W. F. H. Nicolasion (Scotland) Dr. Kiril Pennsiski (Yugoslavia), 
Dr. Michael Krones (Transylvania), Dr. Andru Klimov (USSR) 
Dr. Liliana Bogdanova (Bulgaria) Dr. G. Profeta, (Italy) Dr, R. 
Vulcanesca (Romania) Dr. Monette-Raymonde Riberrol (Paris) 
Mr. Sankar Sen Gupta (India) and many others wei'e present. Dr. Hari 
S. Upadhyaya participated the Narrative Congress as a delegate from 
l.i.S.A. & Dr. K. D. Upadhyaya presided over a sectional meeting there 
due to tlie absence of the sectional President, Dr. G. Ortutay. It was 
a Congress of w'oiid order. The central aim for this, as declared by the 
Organising Committee, is to develop international understanding. 
Besides the Govt, of the Socialist Republic of Romania for their gener- 
ous help and co-opeiation with the organisers, Prof. Dr. Mihai Pop. 
Chairman, Organising Committee, Dr. Ovidiu Papadima, Dr. Paul 
Petrescu, Ur. V'ladustu and the workers, scholars and officials deserve 
thanks for organising such a neat, useful and timely Congress and 
Festival. 



Prof. Dr. Doc. Mihai Pop. Chairman, Organising- Committee (left) 
and Prof. Dr. Kurt Ranke, President elect. 
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Prof. Dr. Stlth Thompson Mrs. Thompson and Prof. Dr. Wayland 
Hand, of Los Angrels in Bucharest. 



Prof Or. R. M. Dorson, Director, Folklore Institute, Bloomingrton, 
Sankar Sen Qupta (Centre) and Prof. Dr. K. M. Briggrs. 
Chairman, Folklore Society, London are discussing: the problems 
of Indian folklore research at Bucharest 





A view of the inaugural session of the Folk Narrative Congress. 
Indian delegates are seen, among others 
r "7 


THE INTERNATIONAL GAUDEAMUS COMPETITION for inter- 
preters of contemporary music will be held from 1st to 6th April 1970 
in Rotterdam in cooperation v/ith the Rotterdam Arts Council. 

The competition is open to vocalists and instrumentalists, not older 
than 35 years of age, to ensembles not exceeding 9 performers, which 
average age does not exceed 35 years. 

The participants have to send in a programme with a total dura- 
tion of at least 60 minutes, which has to meet the following conditions : 

(a) all works must have been composed after 1920 ; 

(b) at least two works must have been composed after 1950 ; 

(c) at least two works must have been composed by IXitch 
composers. 

Five prizes will be awarded. THE 1st PRIZE AMOUNTS TO 
3000 DUTCH GUILDERS. 

THE INTERNATIONAL GAUDEAMUS COMPOSERS’ COMPE- 
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TITION will be organiser on the occasion of the annual International 
Gaudeamus Music Week and will include : 

an international competition for choir — , chambermusic — , orches- 
tra — and electronic works. 

Composers, l)orn after January 1st 1934 can participate. Entries, 
which must be sent in under pseudonym, are acceptable until JANU- 
ARY 31st 1970. 

The International Gaudeamus Music Week will take place from 9- 
18 September 1970. 

GILBERT AMY will be the leader of the analysis course, which 
will be held during the International Gaudeamus Music Week. 

* t * * * * 

All India Folklore Conference under the auspices of the Indian 
F’olklore Society will be held in Calcutta in December next. Interested 
persons are requested kindly to contact the General Secretaiy of tha 
Indian Folklore Society, 3 Briti.sh Indian Street, Calcutta-1 ( India ( for 
details. (Press Note). 


JUST PUBLISHED 

Agricultural Labourers in India a study in the history of their 
growth and economic condition by Dr. Kamal Kumar Ghosh, 
Univ. of Calcutta. Rs. 28.00 

Occupational Mobility and Caste Strticture in Bengal : study 
of Rural Market, by Dr. P. K. Bhowmick University of 
Calcutta. Rs. 15.00 

Industrial Profile of the Calcutta Metropolitan District by 
Dr. Bireswar Banerjee & Prof. Debika Roy Rs. 28.50 

Land and People of the Himalaya study of the day of the land 
and the people and their surroundings by Dr. S. C. Bose 
Gorakhpur University. Rs. 30.00 

Studies in Museum and Muscology in India by Prof. D. P. 
Ghosh, Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta, University 

Rs. 18.50 

Indian Publications, Publishers & Book-sellers, 

3, British Indian Street, Calcutta-1 
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BOOK-REVIEW 

SHIliATTEK LOK-SANGEET (In Bengali, Folksongs of Shylet Ed. by Ourusaday 

Dutt, ICS, Dr. Nirmalendu Bhowmlck, University of Calcutta, Demy, 228..|-^447, 

1966. Rs. 15.00 

The volume is a selection of 380 songs from 423 songs collected by 
late G. S. Dutt from his native district, Srihatta (Shylet, now East 
Pakistan). The manuscripts of the songs were deposited to the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta by Mr. Dutt tor publication on 3rd Sept. 1969 with a 
forewording note where he wrote — “I have had them recorded in 
exactly the same dialect in which they are sung which I need hardly 
say, is the mo.st important consideration in the genuineness of folk- 
.song.” He also wanted to contribute a suitable introduction to the book 
explaining the nature and scope of the collection but this he could not 
do because he died on the 25th June, 1941 and the University could 
take no decesion for its publication before his death. It is now' presented 
to the reader as a posthumous piece after about 30 years where the 
reader is apt to imagine that the collector is no more ; but as a matter 
of fact he is very much alive. The editor. Dr. Bhowmick explains how 
these songs are the tombstones and record of living institutions, which, 
emblamed in relative terminology. 

The book has come to the light due to the encouragement of late 
Dr. S. B. Das Gupta, the then Ramtanu Lahiri Professor of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, Nirmalendu Bhowmick, a research assistant for 1957 
to 1960 under him, was entrusted to edit the songs collected by G. S. 
Dutt with a modern outlook and technique so that a contemporary 
reader be plea.sed to say that a right person has been selected for a 
right cause. 

The book is divided into tw'o parts. First part of the book is 
devoted to the introduction of 228 pages and it is as exhaustive as 
possible. It courageous scholars in many ways and does nothing to cai’ry 
favour with the conventional ; it suggests, for instance, that a regional 
monograph of the kind must contain such materials as that of the land, 
people, environment, the role of song in the life and living and so on. 
I’ecularities and characterestics of songs and dialects which deeply 
rooted in hope for mankind have been considered here and that makes 
it a cause for gratitude. Besides the 380 songs collected by G. S. Dutt 
some more songs are also included in the appendix. All the songs 
are classified subjects-wise. Word notes of the songs are also given 
wherever possible. It is a commandable work for the new generation 
who needs to know of the great past of his country and people. 

Dr. Bhowmick has tried his best to make the book authentic and 
intertsting not only by his lucid and vivid introduction but also by 
carefully edited text and faithful notes. The volume is bound to evoke 
interests amongst folklorists and others interested to the subject. 

— SSG 
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BIRTH CENTENARY OF MAHATMA GANDHI 

The modern concept of the Welfare State owes its origin to the 
application of Utilitarianism in the economic field. Applying ‘the 
Greatest Happiness Principle’, Bentham made ‘Utility’ the keystone of 
the arch of modern Welfare Economics. Matimisation of Happiness 
meant maximisation of Utility. This became the motive-force behind 
the welfare of the individual as also of the community and the State 
was to further his end. Any change which would increase Utility and 
Happiness, Bentham, would welcome as a good change and such 
change tlie Benthamite welfare-economist would accept as a change 
increasing the welfare of the community. Thus, Welfare Ekionomics 
in the hands of the Utilitarians, became a branch of ethics, a field 
where the concept of the Good according to the Happiness-standard 
stood for ready application. In Mill’s tlie idea of the Welfare State 
rccoives a complete and original treatment. It is coloured as much by 
his views of the Individual, the State and Society, as by his standard of 
the Good and liberal humanism. There is role of Econonaics in social 
science for increasing human welfare. In recent times, the utilitarian 
Welfare Economics has been developed. Welfare Economics is a 
normative, not an ethical study. Modern Welfare States are mainly 
following the directive and pattern of the State set for them long ago 
l)y the Utilitarians in the name of democratic economic planning. 

The Welfare Economics in India has become a branch of ethics, a 
field where concept of the Good according to the Happiness-standard 
stood for ready application. Gandhiji’s view of Welfare State is not 
simply the product of rigid application of the Utility doctrine to econo- 
mics ; it is the result of a wide review of the entire sociological field. 
He stressed more on the role of Economics as an applied social science 
for increasing human welfare than on its theoretics. On the eve of 
Gandhi Centenary in 1969 starts on October 2 not only we recall him 
and his theory but also people all over the world are payiiixg homage 
to the great Son of India, who champinioned the cause of universal 
brotherhood of man and fought for truth, justice, peace and prosperity. 
Application of truth and non-violence of the achievement of social and 
political objectivities is Mahatma Gandh’s distinctive contribution to 



human affairs. His achiev^ents were many, each one of which, 
judged by the greatness of its execution or in its results for human 
welfare would have made his name immortal anywhere in the world. 
He brought freedom from foreign subjection to a faith of the human 
race. He freed millions of human beigns from the shakless of caste 
tyranny and social indignity. He laid the foundation for a new way of life 
which may one day well provide an effective alternative both a regi- 
mented and an acquisitive economy. Gandhi stands for a planned 
economy where individual enterprise is wedded to a system of liberal, 
democratic planning by the State with a view to augmenting the mate- 
rial welfare of the masses. He was essentially a moral force whose 
appeal is to the conscience of man and therefore universal. For this 
the year 1969 is being observed throughout the world as the Centenary 
Year of Mahatma Gandhi, apostle of non-violeice and father of the 
nation. 


ALL INDIA FOLKLORE CONFERENCE 

We are pleased indeed to know that An All India Folklore Confer- 
ence would be held in Calcutta in December next after 1964 under the 
auspices of the Indian Folklore Society. The ensuing conference will 
be divided, as far as we know, into some sectional meetings. The 
general and this sectional congress will be devoted to folksongs, etc, 
folk & tribal literature, etc. and folk arts & crafts etc. where delegates 
and members must, we hope, think of utilising the tremendous store of 
regional collections for inculcating the fundamental human values of 
courages, of loyalty, of truth and tolerance. 

Usually people dare not act for themselves or think for themselves 
but follow others, and what is much more to be deplored, follow out- 
worn slogans and dogmas, which now have lost their validity. So it is 
nobody acts for or by himself. One becomes a divided and disinte- 
grated personality. The result, we see all around in the form ot 
regional, linguistic, communal arid other group rivalries and conflicts. 
In this context, we welcome All India Folklore Conference for taking 
some definite and active steps to counter the potential danger rivalries 
and conflicts. Prompt and positive steps must be taken to make the 
I)eople realise the stark reality that thecountry is one (indivisible and 
folklorists have great roles to play to educate people to that way so the 
forthcoming conference. 
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MUSIC or INDIA VI 


PURNIMA SINIIA 

FOLK CLASSICAL CONTINUUM IN INDIAN MUSIC 

One int<‘rcslint{ rcalnre ol' Pic musicial hums of Hu* p<*oplcs ol' India 
is llic naUire ol coiUiiiiiily bclwctai llic inosl advanced classical I'ornis 
and Ibc simple soiif»s ol* Ihe pensanis and llie Iribals. Tins lhe»Me has 
been explored in detail wilb n'lVrerice lo the sonj^s (iC Parf'ana 
Raiabhuin of ionner Manbhiiin disiriel ol Riliar. 


Introduction : 

It is a coninion brlit*!' in Iiulia lhal (Classical Indian music has been 
created by the saf^es of I lie X'edic Period. Bui it seems improbable lhal 
a sol (d* sages or inlollecluals could deliberately plan lo build up such a 
complex and diversilied musical syslem like Indian Flmja music without 
any initial basic materials in popular form. When we look around to- 
day, we find that the common people sing in groujis in diirereiil ways on 
diverse occasions like levelling a house lop, carring a load, marriage and 
many other iestivals. II appears that Ihe differinl human groups tend 
instinctively to set Ihcir work for livelihood and social activities in some* 
rhythmic ])atlern and some melody .set in rhythm becomes spontaneously 
associated with the rhythm of their various aclivilies. It seems very 
unlikely that the common people of ancient India did not have any 
songs to express their moods and senlimenis and to (‘idiven their dailv 
and seasonal activities. 

It is reasonable lo speculate that when ancient Indian society reached 
a phase of urbanisation it provided scope for gifted individual specialists 



to (Toale complicatod musical forms by synthesizing and universalizing 
lh(‘ diverse folk traditions that flowed into these centres. It appears that 
such creative systematisation of musical forms also stimulated the scholars 
with musical taste to build up a theoretical base of grammar of music. 
Panini, the famous scholar of Sanskrit grammar also contributed to the 
(l(?velopmenl of the theory of Indian Classical music. The universal 
appeal of Indian Classical music perhaps lies in the fact that the principles 
underlying the building up of (Classical music are derived from diverse 
sources of spontaneous popular creation of a variety of ethnic groups in 
India. 

The evolution of music from folk forms seems to have followed a 
course parallel to that of language*, e.g. from Prakrit to Sanskrit. It 
is known that grammarians like Panini came to the scene only after the 
Sanskrit language had already come into being. It may safely bt; as.suined 
that the theoreticians of Indian Classical music like Bharatmuni, Matanga 
and others operated on the empirical base of (‘xisting classical forms 
created by practicing musicians. The theoreticians in their turn contri- 
buted to a conscious systematic expansion of the classical musical forms. 
I have aln*ady mentioned earlier (Sinha lO.*)!) : (>7) that it is dill'icull to trace* 
the* historic stages of evolution of Indian music from textual records alone, 
'fhe ancient texts, as also the names of some of the Rw/aa indicate that 
many of the Kagas might have been derived from regional (Deshi) motifs. 
fluTe are, how(‘ver, no descriptive records of tliesc* Deshi motifs other 
than Malanga\s (Matanga : ,‘h)) suggestion that in contrast to the Margo 
Sangvet Deshi may have less than live notes. 1 have discussed in detail 
(Sinha PJOS) why it is not possible to build up a raga with l(‘ss than live 
notes. 

The limitations ol the textual approach in drawing up a plausible 
sclu nie of evolution of Indian music may partly be countervailed through 
comparative sludy of contemporary forms of tribal, folk and classical 
music which still persist in dill'erent regions, retaining distinctive charac- 
ler. This has been po.ssible due to the slow rate of industrialisation and 
develo])ment of modern means of communication in rural India. 

It should however be stressed that (*ven in pre industrial India, tribal 
and peasant villages were not completely isolat(‘d from the urban centres 
of civilisation. There was slow but perennial contact between the rural 
and urban centres through travelling pilgrims, mendicants. Sadhus and 
varieties <»f cultural performers. Thus there was a situation wdiich pro- 
mol(‘d the stabilisation of narrow regional styles, but at the same time 
allowed the l«)cal motifs to be elaborated, systematised and absorbed in the 
classical Iradilion by specialists who came in conta(*l with the rural 
areas, (hi the other hand, the cla.ssical forms must also have percolated 
into the rural areas and formed local variants through a process of dilu- 
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lion. Such processes must have brought about many changes in the 
original folk forms, some new dimensions might have been e^•^)lvccl, but 
still it seems that some characteristic core |)atterii have been retained, 
as it happens in the case of the growth ()f a child to adulthood, ^^heu in 
spite of many developments the person can be idenlilied. 

'rhere is a great wealth of vari(‘lics of charat lerislic regional folk 
music distribiiUd over dilferent parts of India. (lomj)are(! to the abun 
dance of available materials, vt‘ry little work has so far been done in 
analysing the samples in a syst(‘malic way and pnvserving them in the 
form of records and notations. Notations ol some* tribal and folk songs 
have been published by S. M. Tagore (Tagore: 1879). The Folklore and 
Folk Music Research Institute has started collecting tape n'cords of folk 
inusi<- of dilferent n‘gions and has published an anthology (Biswas el. at. 
1907). Ta|)e records of folk musit* of dilferent regif)ns have been col- 
lecl(‘d by the Anthropological Survey of India. S. Bhatlacbarya of 
Anthropological Survey has dealt with .some aspects of folk music of 
Belpahari area (Bhaltacharya 1908: 00-79). 1 assume that institutions 

liki‘ All India Radio. Sangeel Nalak Acad(‘my and the various Tribal 
Research Institutes in llu* dilferent States liave a wealth of tape's on 
tribal and folk music fn»m dilfc'rent regions of India. No classified 
invc'iUory of these are available for insti'n'stc'd scholars. 

The problem of analysis of folk music may be divided into the 
following two parts : 

(1) to trace tin* connection, if any. between classical and folk music 

(2) to Icjcale the si)ecial characteristic of folk music as distinct 
from classical music. 

[ii this pa]H'r I shall deal mainly with the first part of the problem. 

F"olk-("lassical continuum : 

If we assume find folk iniisie of differehl areas have contributed to 
the development of Indian Classical Music, it is not (‘iioiigh just U) kee|) 
records of tlie notations of the music of dilferent arc'as, but we hav<‘ to 
work out a nu'lhod of finding ont*tlie principles underlying ttic* selection 
of characteristic modes of combination of musical notes in the songs of 
different regir»n and th(‘ various forms of classical jnusic. 

Not enough theoretical work has been done in mod(‘rn India lo 
provide a tool for analysing music. ! have given before (Sinha 1908 : 470) 
a brief de.serii)tion of the method of analysis and elassilication of Klicifal 
songs proposed by Sanyal in the book Ragas and Raginls (Sanyal 1959). 
In this paper I .shall apply the same method lo some tribal and folk songs 
in order lo find out whether the basic principles underlving the melodic 
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motifs of the tribal songs have any link with those of classical music. I 
shall not be concerned with covering the total range of tribal and folk 
music of the Indian sub-continent, or deal even with all the varieties of 
I oik music of Bengal in detail, but focus attention on tribal and folk 
inusic of a particular region, namely Bargana Barabhum of former 
Manbhum district in order to analyse and illustrate a pattern of con- 
tinuum in formal structure from the tribal to the folk and classical levels. 
'rh(‘ tribal songs have been selected for detailed analysis in this paper 
because the melodic movements of these songs are simplest and thus 
they are expected to show the rudiments t)f basic structural principles 
of musical forms more clearly compared to those of Ihe elaborate forms. 

As I am mainly interested in looking into the tribal musical forms 
in n*lation to the general problem of evolution of classical music, I have 
selected a region where tribal groups are not completely isolated from the 
peasant and urban communities. Pargana Barabhum represents such a 
transitional cultural zone where tribal and peasant traditions have been 
synthesised in a regional pattern. 

Before describing the musical forms of Barabhum. 1 shall make some 
general remarks about some of the well known folk forms of East and 
West Bengal. 

In most of the contemporary folk songs of Bengal, notes correspond- 
ing to some classical I{a(/as are used. The full Hedged Ragas, however are 
not consciously developed, the strict princii)les of sequences are not 
always adhered to and occasionally shades of difft^renl Ragas are used 
in the same composition. In many cases though, the rules of Ragn 
music are strictly maintained ih compositions of folk songs. For such 
cases it is almost impossible to distinguish the folk songs from light classi- 
I al songs on the basis of analysis of melodic pattca’iis. The only distinc- 
tion is that there is no rigorous training system or centre for learning 
folk music, which is born through spontaneous human ex|)ression and 
developed in rural selling. 

The most important folk songs of Bengal are the songs of religious 
mendicants or Rttitls and lihaliah^ Ihe songs of the boatman. There are 
also many other forms of folk songs prevalent in dilVereiit region of 
Bengal— songs of boat race, marriage .songs, devotional songs of 
Vaishnava mendicants, .larigan, Kabigan (the extempore composiiion of 
.''ongs by two debating parlicvs usually based on i>arls of one or other 
mytliological stories) and so on. 

The most frc^quenlly used tunes in Bengali folk music approaches 
the raga Jhinjhii which is based on the scale Kluimbaj : 

C D E F G A B'^C 

and has the characteristic movement : 
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CDF, GFEDCB»> A 1 ACCDE, DEC 


( 1 ) 


This form of Jhinjhil is called Kasauli Jbinjhit (Chakravarly 1954). 

The more common form of Jhinjhil used in Norlh Indian classical music 
has Ihc following characteristic movement : 

CDF, r.FKDCEB^VC, GACDEFE. AC (2) 

Kasauli Jhinjhil may have been derived from folk music. Motif (1) is 
common in almost all types of folk songs of Bengal specially in 
Bhaliali. In Haul songs in some cases, it clianges mort; toward liUival 
by using B instead of 

CDECiVBAC, BACFEDEFEDC 

In most cases, for particular compositions, consistent rules for asceiil are 
maintained. For example, for a particular song, eilher of the b)llowing 
}novements may be chosen and strictly adhered to {ibid) : 

CDFCi 

CDEC. 

CDEFG 

Reference of records’ of sonui specimens of common types of folk 
songs of Bengal have been given at the end of this article. From listen- 
ing to the records one can have some idea about the melodic pattern of 
Ihe folk songs, but tlie way of presentation and th(» nature of accom- 
panying instruments used by the “urban” fedk singers an* quite* difTerenl 
irnin Ihc’se of the rural petjple. Thus Ihe full flavour of the genuine* 
Inik songs is not pre.senle»d in these rece)rds. With these prediminarv 
remarks we may ne)w move on te)wards a de*laileel eliscussion e)n the 
|iallcrns of Ihe folk aiiel tribal nui.sic in I’argana Barabhum. 

Folk and I'ribal Music of Barabhum ; 

Before analysing the melodic pattern e»f the songs e>f Ihe diverse* 
fribes anel castes eif Parganas Barabhum 1 shall give a brief elescrii)lie)n 
e>f the ethnic and se)cial backgremnd e)f Ihe* varie)us calegeiries e>f se^ngs. 
Me)st of these se)iigs we*re colli*e*te*d fremi the villag(*s Niindih, Ketunga 
and Madhupur in (^handil Police Statiem An*a, 

Ethnic Background * : 

There are abemt 04 tribes anel ca.ste*s lorming a peipulatiem of nearly 

• Information on iho clhiiic- l)nrkgrounel of Pargnnii Barabhum is baseel on 
publisheel articles by Dr. Surajit Sinlia who has done? cxicnsivi* field work in the area 
at diih^renl pe»riods during 1950- l%0 (See Sinha 1958, lOoSa, 1902, 1965, 1966). 
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244,000 people in an area of 035 square miles in Pargana Brabhum in 
Ihe forincir districl of Manbluim. Among the diverse ethnic groups of 
this I^argana the most niimcToiis are Ihe Mahalo, Die Sanlhal and the 
Hhumij. The Bhiimij, who are loeally recognised as Die original selllers 
of the Pargana. have lost their original Miinda language, speak the local 
dialect of Bengali and have become Ilinduised. While the bulk of the 
population of Ibis Pargana arc* peasants, Ihere arc* a few small tribes like 
Die Kharia and Ihe Pahira who are s<*lDed in isolated foothill hamlets and 
live on hunting and galhering. 

During a pericKl between the 12lh and the lOth centuries the Bliurnj 
tribe of this ri'gion e\olved a seri<*s of sinall kingdoms frcmi a tribal base 
and their upper slarata came to be recognised as Hajpiit Ksliatriyas. The 
cultural pattern of Barabhuin thus provides a wide range of levels from 
the primitive* hunters and gatherers to Du* arlisloci alic cbic'ftains 
(Sinhas, 1902). 

The songs of the region also represent the diversity of levels. Some 
are sung exelusively by tribal groups on specific ritual and festive occa- 
sions others are by the gc*neral pea.santry in rc*gional festivals where pc*o- 
ple belonging lo many Iribes and castes from many village meet at Ihe 
festive ground. Some* songs arc sung by spc*cialist dancing girls {nacliiii) 
or by Dicir male trainers (rasik) under Die patronage* of the feudal aris- 
troeacy. We also know that at least sinc e the famous pilgrimage of 
Mahaprablui Sri Chaitannya from Puri lo Mathura lhc*re has been a deep 
impact of (iaiidiya Vaishnavisni in rituals and songs of the* region (Sinha 
1960). IVoni the nature of the* con temporary Scirlini songs cuie gets the 
impn*ssion Dial the Gandiya \"aishnava impac t was overlain on a more* 
archaic .stimulus ol Sahajiya \'aislinavi.^in (Dalla-Majumdcr 19t)9) . 

The social stage and the types of .songs : ■ 

It will bt* ap|)arenl to any observe'!' that Ihe* jioelic* as well as melodic 
structure* of songs have* grown complex accoreling lo Du* ‘\socia! stage'’ 
for the songs. These may he divided as folleiws : 

(a) Songs limited lo single* tribal groups connec leel wilh exclusive 
rituals and fe*slivals : 

SarltuI .songs : These songs are sung during Sarhiil Parah (the* festival 
of Ihe first blossom of .sc// flowers) by the Bhumij. the Kfiaria or the Pahira. 

(h) Songs limitc'd to small group of females belonging lo the various 
low castes and tribes in a village : 

Karam songs - Songs sung by groiqis of females in a neighbourhood 
in a village on Die occasion of Karam festival cclebralc?d for the welfare 
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ol* crops and brothers during' tlie month oi‘ Bhadra (Au^jiisl-September). 
(Sinha, S. 1956). 

(c) Songs sung on special festive occasions in Parnb Tanr (uplands 
where fairs and festivals lake place) : 

Sometimes these festivals are also connected \^’ith sacred bath e.g. 
Tusu Parab on the occasion of Makar SamkrantL The typical songs of 
this category belong to two groups : Baduriya Danr Saiia and 7'usu. 
Bhaduriya Danr Salla are now a days sung only by men while dancing in 
circles anti clockwise. Fornu'rly women of the lo>ver castes and tribes 
used to take ])arl in group dances in the month of Bhadra during Ind and 
Chbala Parab festivals. In som<^ of these festivals huge umbrellas an' 
raised in lionour ol llu' Haja of the Fargana or his subordinate Chiefs. 

In Tnsu ledival lln» main singers are females. Young girls, in small 
neighbourhood groui).s, .sing these .songs every evening throughout the 
month of Pans (December January) . On the sacred date of Mftkar- 
Samkranii these .small singing groiii)s go out of the village with lhi‘ godde.ss 
7'usu represented in the lonn of clay models or as cowdung balls to the 
nearby lank or to a distant riverside for .sacred bath. On this occasion 
small groups of fc niah's carrying their own Tusn meet other groups from 
different villages on the way to the bathing site. They compete and join 
with on<‘ another in impromptu coinpf)sition of songs without changing 
the imdodic base. 

In both Bhaduriya Danr Saiia and Tusu .songs the word themes and 
melodic structures have to be adequate for llu* multi-ethnic and large* 
population who participate in lhe.se .songs corning from a wide region. 

(d) Songs sung by specialist Jhurnuriyas : 

Under the parlonage of the Hajas and their subordinate Zamindars 
a number of composers of songs have become famous in the* nrgion — 
Dinabandhu, Narotlam, Ramkri.shna, Bhcabapita, I.agonsai and .so on. 
Thv composers of these songs, Jhumurs^ are known as Jhuinuriyas ; but 
the songs are mainly sung by dancing girls, Nachni. These songs an* also 
known as Nachni Saiia sung to tlu* accoippanim(*ni of drums and Shaina 
trumpets. 'Fhe amorous, yet celestial, love of Kadlia and Krishna form 
the themes of lhe.se Jhumurs. 

Sometimes Jhumurs are also sung by gifted male or female workers 
m the paddy fields during the .s(‘a.son of transplantation, 'fhe.se are 
known as Ashariya Jhumur. One also hears loiu* <*owherds singing 
aloud these Jhumurs while tending cattle. 

Jhumurs may also d<*al with spiritual symbols in Dchalaltna Jhumurs 
sung by people atlaclied lr> a Sadhu or holy person. Similar spiritual 
themes are sung in Khyapar Dhua .songs. 

The above types of .songs do not exhaust the varielic*s of .songs sung 
by the people of Barabhum. There are also songs sung in connection 
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with the festival of the cattle, Ahira Geet, varieties of songs t^otinected 
with different phases of marriage ceremony, songs introducing the 
masked Chhau dances and obscene songs, Ban Geet, sung by young men 
to attract young girls in forests and lonely places. I shall also not deal 
with the spt^cial songs of the* primitive Kharia and the Pahira tribes. The 
varii^ties of songs of the Santal have also not been dealt with. 

A description of the method of Analysis : 

I hav(‘ described briefly the method of analysis of songs proposed 
by Sanyal (Sinha PJbS tibid). For convenience of understanding the 
analysis of the folk and tribal songs of Barabhum to be presented in the 
next section, I will discuss Sanyal's method in more detail. 

The basic assumption is that a nuja based song rc'sts on some pivotal 
points of notes related by sanihad (consonance) or ndations like C-fi, and 
(imibad (m(‘diance) or relations like C-E or G-E‘\ From analysis of 
many songs, Sanyal observed that the following conditions are generally 
fullilled by songs labelled with raga-rigini names : 

(1) A complete therm* .sliould essentially show a predominance of 
combined duration of a s(‘lected set of notes constituting a consonant 
chord or notes related as CECl, CE‘^(i, DFA, E(iB etc., dist 'billed horizen- 
tally. Such combinations of notes are known as ""[{handamvrus** * and 
have b<*en termed as ^Uiniucrsais'* by Sanyal. The duration, or value of 
a Khandameni is measured by counting the duration of (*ach of tlui three* 
component notes of the Khandameru, in units of one beat in the rhythmic 
setting in a complete in(*lodic theme. The three notes comprising 
a Khandameni may remain distributed in the composition and may nol. 
and in general, do not, occur successively. For calculating Ihe value of 
a particular Khandameni, I hi* constituent notes of the Khandameni have 
to be selected from the total composition anil value of each note has to 
be added together. A raija based musical composition subjected to such 
analysis is expected to yield a set of Khandameni with different values. 
In well established compositions, within Raifa-Iiaifini frame work, the 
Khandameni with the highest value or the dominent Khandameni gene- 
rally has a valui* at least 50% of the total value of all the notes in the 
composition. 

At least one of the Khandamenis usually has a complimentarif 
Khandameni with a common mediant e.g., E(i in (CEG, EGB) or FA in 


• Th(* term Khnimlnnirru ni;iy also tx* usvd as a gmrral l<*rni riprcsonling other 
types of soi'lioiv'l i)rt*si‘n1iili(»ii of I he. iiierii (siicclssive arrangement of the 12 note 
scale), but for the purpose of the present analysis the term Khandaincrn would always 
indicate the particular eonihination of triple notes stated above. 
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iDFA, FAC) olc. These are known us mitliuna or eouple. We notice 
that one component of the couple is comprised of noti‘s corresponding tf) 
a major, and the (jther to a minor chord. From the MiUwnas, com 
posilc units oJ four notes like CKIGB or DFAC, are formed. Sucii com 
pressed units of mithunas are known as ''Malrikas. Ac<*ordiug to Sanya), 
the dominant Mulrika or the Malrika formed fniin the dominani 
KhfmiUimeru relhnds the basic character or core {)attern of tin* musical 
I heme. The value, of the dominant Mairika is measured by summing 
up the individual nole valiu; (if each of the four notes constituling flu* 
Matrikd. The value (jf the dominant Malriktt for a well established com 
position should again Ijc greater than 50% of the total value of all 
the notes. 

l'h(* two con(lili<ins slal(‘d above should he considered t(i he the basic 
criteria lor categorising a sample of song in a rf/ffd-nujini frame work 
The Mdlrik(t composcal of llie dominant Khdiulanieru d(‘(ines the basic 
class of llu* nifjd or ratjini. Subsidiary Matrikas composed of Khantld- 
meriis lower in value determine furtii(‘r sub classifuation. 

l(»r searching for Ihc dominani Mairika of a musical theme 
we hav(‘ to start from the doininanl Kliandameru and look for its 
coinplinu'ntary partner from the list ol Kliandaincrus oJitained from llu' 
comiiosilion. One Kliaiidamcru can (omhim* with either of two partn(‘r.s to 
iorm a coupU^ e.g., CE(i can combine either with ACE or E(jB. 1* both 
are present in the list the one having a value nearest to CE(i has to he 
chosen, so that due weightage is given to the j)re dominance ot 
Khandamvrus in selecting the dominant Mairika. If no partner for thi* 
dominant Kliaudamvru is presiait, then the Khandameru wliich comes 
next in value in the list is to be cho.sen to form the dominant Milhuna. 

\ !,()nipliim*nUiry 
Mhnndfinif'ru 
^ v.fi. E(iH 


Mfthuna 

c.R. (Cb(i E(jHi 


Mcru (Scale) 


l^-imary 
Khanchimoru 
e.-. CEG 


Matrikn 
e.g. CEGB 

Fir/. I 

The process oi selecting the dominani Mairika is representi'd in b^ig. 1 

After seliuling the dominant Mairika, its value is ealculaled by 
.summing up the value of each of the four notes ca>nsliluting the Mairika. 
The dominant Matrika is supposed to repn*senl the basic class of the 
Raga or Ragiiii. After isolating the dominant Matrika, subs(M|U(*nt 


2 
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Matrikas may be formed by the Khcmdamerus with lower values. The 
order and nature of the subsequent Matrikas determine the subclass of 

composition. 

Sanyal also states that in preparing the list of Khamiamerus, if Ihe 
'/aliie of a pair of notes related either by SawhacI or by anubad is greater 
lhan 40% or “two fifth’' of the total value of all the notes in the scale, 
Ihen Ihe (bird note r(*quired to complete the Kliandanieru has to be 
assumed to be present, or is supposed to be latent in the composition. 

It may he pointed out thal one should not seek mathematical justi- 
fication for the .so ealh*d “rule of two fifth" for locating the latent notes. 
It is a rule that has been empirically obtained by analysing many 
samples. Tor instance it has been observed in many cases thal a nole 
|)redicled by applying the rule to a part of a song is found to appear in 
the complete theme. Also, there are some songs com(‘nlionally labcdled- 
by a Ra(ja name bul do not show the basic Matrika corresponding to the 
i lass of the Raga, When the rule is a])plied in analysing such .songs, 
they nweal the same basic Mfdrika, derived Irorn many es1ablish(‘d 
themes with the same Rarja name. 

An important question may be rai.sed regarding the validity of the 
method of cla.ssifieation projmsed by Sanyal. We notice that there may 
be ca.ses, where a slightly longer duration of a not(‘ compared to another 
note may change the dominant Matrika. or the basic class of a eom- 
position. The problem therefore is whether a very small dilT(‘renee bet- 
ween th(‘ value of two notes make any significant difference in the 
nature of a musical theme. Thus the que.slion ari.ses whether any dilfer 
(‘lice in nole value between two notes have to be considered ridevant in 
determining tin* class of a musical theme or values within a range has 
to be grouped together. Let us .scrutini.se the difr(‘rent cas(‘s that may 
arise in determining the priority of a Kltandaincru or for that matter, the 
dominant Matrika, 

Casv I ; When one of the notes is different between two 
Kliandamerus e.g. FA(^ and ACE. Even a small difference* in value bet- 
ween F and E may interchange the positions of the Khanclamerus and it 
may become difficult to decide which of them should be the* dominant 
Kliandaineni. Bul whichever be of higher value, the class basis remains 
unaffeclt^d because these two Kliandamerus would form the dominant 
Matrika FACE. A complication ari.ses wdien the dominant Khandamerii 
is determined bul then* is a competition between two other Kandarnenn 
to occupy the .second position, to be determined by a .small change of 
value of one of the notes. For example, when FAC is the* dominant 
Kliandanieru and the two rival Kliandamerus for the second position are 
ACE and DFA. A small change of value between E and D would deter- 
mine whether the dominant Matrika be FACE or DFAC. 
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Case 2 : When Ivvo of the notes are ditlerent between two 
Khniidnmerus ACE, DFA, one of which may become th(* dominant 
Khandnmvni. In this case, to atfecl the class characliT by changing the 
\alue of one note two other notes have to be of equal value. 

Case : When all the thre(* notes are dilVerenl e.g. ACE & CED. 
In this case the adjustment belvv(‘en the <»lher notes have to be more com 
plicated. But it is apparent that many notes get involved in determining 
the i)riority ol‘ one oT the uni\ersals. 

Thus we tind that changing the value of a single noli* is not an isolated 
event in determining the position of an univ<‘rsal. Without going into 
invest igati*)!! of ddlereiil possibilities in an abstract lc‘vel. we can [)roceed 
>\ilh investigating the conerele examples of songs, arbitrarily assuming 
that v\cn a fraction of a note value detectable by the ear has to be taken 
account of in determining the priority ot a note or the Khandrmcru com 
prising of the note. lT)r tinally testing the method we shall havi* to 
d(p(‘nd on lh(‘ conxention of names ascribed to the dillerenl classes and 
have to look lor the level of correlation bet\V(H*n the (‘lass names and 
dominaiil Mttfriku assign(*d to them on th(‘ basLs of analysis. 

'V\w xxorking method may be summarised as folloxxs: 

il) l*lac(‘ tile notes serially in the lorni of a scale C, 1). E, F.... eli‘. 
which manifestly go to compose the particular specimen and count the 
note value (N. \'.) of each nob*. 

(2) Count Itie total valiu* (T. \'.) of all tlu* nol(\s. summing up the 
V. ol each note 

(;i) (^alculalt‘ the coeiricient of latent value (C. L. W) as 
W V. 4-C. L. V. 

(4) Calculate' the value of each Kluindnmvrii that can he constructed 
Irom the note values of tin* scale. Medianl and consonant pairs having 
a value grc'ater than C. L. V. have also to be used to form Khnndainerus 
with the inclusion of latent notes. Calculate the percentage' value of the 
d(3minant KJiandamvrii. 

(5) Construct the dominant and subsidiary Mitliuiws and the eor 
responding Matrikas and count the value of the Matrika so forme'd. 
Calculate the percentage value (d the dominant Matrika. 

The rc'sult may be ari'anged in a tabular form in b columns as 
follows : 

(1) N. \ .. (2) C. L. V., (3) C. V. N.. (f) V. K., (5) C. V. K., (6) C V. 
Mithima-Matrika. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE SONGS 


It may be pointed out again that the notes CDEFGAB along with the 
ilat and sharp nol(‘s comprising the 12 note scale used in the following 
nolaliuns do not represent the exact pitches as understood in Western 
Music but corn‘spond to do, re, mi, fa so, la, ii, equivalent to the Indian 
jioles Sa, Re, (ia, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni abbreviated as S, R, (ia, M, P, Da, N in 
the notation. The flats (■orrespon<ling to R, Ga, Da, N are represented by 
the small letters r, g, d, n, and the sharp of M by m. The notes have in all 
eases been Iranspost'd in such a way that C corresponds to i)o' or Sa in 
each case. The corresponding notes in the higher and lower octaves are 
indicated by ])ulting a dot above and below (he notes respectively. For 
<‘xample, it C represents middle C (S), (C ! (S) would indicate the note 
in the higher and (C ) that in the lower octave. 

1 should also mention that the actual notes us(‘d in the songs may not 
in all cases correspond to the notes of the 12 note scale, but slightly 
displaced snitis are used by the tribals. In preparing the notations I 
have used the nearest notes in the 12 note scale corresponding to the* 
srutis us(‘d. Since the purpose of the present anahsis is lo find out the 
common factors between the folk and classical songs, this approximation 
would not involve any serious error in the analysis. The deviations from 
th(^ 12 note scale give some parlicmiar distinctive flavour lo the tribal 
>ongs. There are individual variations in the execution of the songs by 
different singers, and olten a tendency to move toward the nol(‘s of the 
12 note scale is observed. 

We begin with the simplest type* of songs-- Sarhul songs, sung by the 
Iribal Bhumij, Kharia and Pahira. 

1. SARHUL SONG : 


Specimen 1 


Word Ihemc : 


Ki phule seba laya ki phule seba 
Saloi phule laya Sarhul seba 


Translation : 

() priest, with what flowers will you perform the worship 
The priest will perform the worship with Sal flowers 
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Notation 


1. E 

OC- 

C C — |C C — , DC 

C DC — 

Ga — — 

RS— 

S S -js S — j RS 

S RS — 

Ki . . 

Phu le . 

Se ba . |la ya . i Ki . . 

Phu le — 

2, E 

IDC- 

C E — ID C — 

C-C 

ce- 

Ga 

1 R E — 1 

S R — IR S — 

S— S 

ss— 

Sa • • 

lo i . 1 

Phule . jla ya . 

Sarhu 

1 Se . 


and . repr(‘S(*nl conliniiation of* Ihi* previous noli*. The bar abuse the 
notes like DC indicate equal shariii}' ol* duration between D and C on the 
same beat. The son^' is complete in two lines (‘ontainin;^’ 2\ b(*ats in 
(‘ach line, divided in to 8 bars containing 8 bc^ats in each bar. Only .'i 
notes CDE (S Ft (ia) are used in the song. 

Distribution of note value in tin* successive lines t)l the song is given in 
table 1. Sum of the value of all the noles in the tlieine is denoted In 2J 
Til the table and in subsequent discussion, Indian symbols will be us(‘d 
to designate the not(‘s. As there is no chance of confusi«)n with the 
symbols of the \V(‘slern scales. i.)a’ and ‘Ga' will be replaced by I) and 
(1 respectively. 

TABLE 1 


N. V. 

Note 

Line 

S 

R G 

i: 

S+G R 

1 

19 

2 3 

24 

22 2 

2 

17 

2 5 

24 

22 2 

Total 

36 

4 4 

48 

44J 2 



TABLE 2 



N. V. 

C. L. V 

VK 

eVK 

C.V 

Mithuna — Matrika 

S — 36 

48 x'4 

DSG — 44 


(DSG— SGP— 
SGPD 91.7% 

G— 8 

31.2 

SGP — 44 



R— 4 





Total 48 


Scale SRG (P) (D) 
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The folunuis in table 1 give the individual note value of the different 
notes in the scale, and the rows represent the line of the theme. Thus to 
lind out the duration of (i in the second line, we have to read the num- 
ber in column (i and row^ 2, i.e. the No. 5. Dclails of distribution of suc- 
( ession of notes are not apparant from the chart but the emphasis of the 
(litferenl noles are brought inl(» relief. It is interesting to note that 
although the two lines do not have exactly similar melody, the sum of 
note value* of S and (1 and also vaku* of R are the same in both the lines. 
The note S has tht* highest value and the combination S(j is supposed 
to be empliasised in the melodic th(*me. In that case, what can be the 
role of R in the song V We know that although R is an overtone which 
is weak in intensity compared to (i in relation to S, the frequency ratio 
R : S is nearer in value to S comjiared to that of (i : S. Thus it is easier 
to pass to Ci through the step R. in the scale used in the song, only S 
and G are related by mediance*. R is the weakest note and it is iinaccorn- 
]\anie(l by any note n^laled by niediance or consonance. Thus no 
Khdrulfinini is manifest in the song. Hut we find that the combined 
alue of S and (j is greater than G. L. V. Thus we e an assume that then* 
is an unfulfilled lendenc' of including (*ilher D or P in the scale to com- 
plete the Klianddniiiu I'iS DSG or SGP. No i)refer(‘nce for either £) or P 
as the latent note can be predicated. We shall llierefore assume that 
l»oth I) and S are virtually present i.e., there is a tendency to complete 
both the Klmndanurus DS(i and SGP which generates the couple DSC - 
S(iP. Thus the dominant Mairika of the above Sarhul song is assumed 
to be SGPD. The more important reason behind the presence of ‘R’ 
might be that *R’ as a neutral note is essential for scabilising the Malrike 
SGPD. The minimum requirement for completion of a Mithuna is Hu* 
potential existence of D and P in the design. Thus the scale noles 
derived from the song are SRG (P) (D) including the latent notes given 
in parenthesis, has the possibility of generating the raya classes Bhupali, 
Deskar etc. 

Specimen No. 2 

W’ord theme : 

Hagan barir bhitorey 
Titir sinan korey dada 
Gave lal mati makhey 

Translation : 

In the background orchard 
Partridges are taking bath 
Smearing their body with the red earth ! 
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Votatlon : 


1 A 

A A C C 

C 

D 

E 

— 

D 

c 

— 

Da 

Da Da S S 

s 

R 

Ga 

— 

R 

s 

— 

Ba 

ga n ba ri 

r 

bhi 

to 

• 

re 

• 

• 

1 E 

E — C CR 

F ■ 

D 

C 

c 

C 

- - 



1 Ga Ga — S SR 

G i 

R 

s 

s 

S 

— 

— 

1 Ti 

ti r si na 

na 

Ko 

ray 

da 

da 

0 

0 

E 

E CD E D 

C 

1 c 

C 

- 


- 


Ga 

Ga SR G R 

s 

i ^ 

S 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ga 

Ye la 1 ma 

ti 

i ma 

khe 

0 

0 

0 

0 


TABLE 3 


N.V 

C.L.V 

VK 

C.V.K 

C.V. 





Mithuna — Mitrika 

S— 20 

36 X -4 

SG(P)-29 

DSG-89% 

(DSG— SGP)— SCPD 

R— 4 

G— 9 

D- 3 

= 14-4 

DSG-32 

SGP 

89% 

Total— 36 

Scale : 

S RGPD 




In this sonf^ tiu* Khandaineru I)S(1 appears exj)licilly. The MatnJy'u 
S(iPl) appears with the liolp nt the latent note V\ The scale notes used 
lor the eomposition is SR(1 (P) H. 


Word Ihemc : 


Specimen No. 3 


Translation : 


Ec' dun^ri oo dungri 
Pial paklo 

Kari khanye re mairi 
Dant gablo 

Pial khanye re dada 
Mon bhanglo 

The Pial I'ruits are ripe on 

this hillock and that. 

I took Kari fruit 

and my teeth are tinted 

I took Pial fruit () brother I 

and my heart is broken. 
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Notation 


as 


I'he song is complete in 6 lines, each line containing 12 beats divided 


D - 

- D 



C — 

D — D 

- - 

c 

- 

R - 

- R 


— 

s — 

R — R 

— 

c 

— 

Ee 

dung 

• 

ri . 

1 

Oi) . dung 

• 

ri 


E 


E 

D 

— E 

F — — 

E 



Ga 

— 


R 

- Ga 

M — — 

Ga 

— 

— 

pi 

Ga 

a 1 

pa 

. k 

lo 

• 

• 

• 

C 

C 


E 

E — 

D — C 


Ga 


s 

S 

— 

Ga Ga — 

R — S 

— 

E 

— 

Ka 

ri 

• 

Khan ye . 

re . mai 


ri 

• 

D 


c 

C 

— C 

c — — 




R 

— 

s 

s 

— S 

s — — 

— 

— 

— 
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• 

t 

ga 
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• 

• 

D 

E 


F 
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R 

Ga 

— 

M 
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— 

Ga 

— 

Pi 
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da 
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s 
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— 

— 

— 
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• 
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The distribution of the notes in the different lines are given in the 
following table ; 


TABLE 4 
N.V 


Note-> C 
line S 

D 

R 

E 

Ga 

F 

M 

2* 

S-f-Ga 

R+M 

1 

4 

8 

0 

0 

12 

4 

8 

2 

0 

2 

7 

3 

12 

7 

5 

3 

5 

2 

5 

0 

12 

10 

2 

4 

10 

2 
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0 

12 

10 

2 

5 

2 

3 

6 

1 

12 

8 

4 

6 

n 

10 

2 

0 

0 

12 

10 

2 

Total 

31 

19 

18 

4 

72 



We 
Sfl and 
theme. 

notiee 

KM in 

iVom labl(* 4 
lh(^ successive 

that there is 
lines parallel 

a periodicity in 
to the rhyming 

lh(‘ value <d 
of the word 


TABLE 5 


N. V. 

C.V.N. 

C.L.V 

V.K 

C.V.K. 

C.V 

Mithuna 

Matrike 

S— 31 

S 


SGP-49 

SGP 1 68% 





MDS— 35 

DSG 1 

(DSG— SGP) 




DSG-49 


=SGPD 68% 

R— 19 

R 

II 




Ga— 18 

Ga 





M-4 

M 





Total-72 


Scale 

SRGMD 
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The scale contains the four consecutive notes SRGM. R is compare* 
lively strong in the sample perhaps because the supporting note M related 
by inediance to R is present. In this sample too, on the basis of the 
.strength of S + G we can assume P and D to be the latent notes, forming 
the MUhunn DSG — SGP or the Matrika SGPD. Although the value of R 
is quite high, the combined value of RM is less than C. L. V. and thus 
the Khandamerus RMD or iiRM cannot be assumed to be present. 
Although M is weaker than R, the strength of S gives support to the con- 
.sonant combination MS, which becomes greater than CLV, and thus the 
Khandarneru MDS is supposed to be present. We thus have the 
dominant Mithuna DSG -SGP and the uncoupled Khandarneru MDS in 
Ihe design. SGPD is the dominant Matrika. The Khandarneru MDS is 
third in position. DS(i and S(jP are higher by 2()7o to MDS. The addi- 
lional note ‘M’ appears in the scale, (P) and (D) remains latent again. 
The scale notes SRGM (P) (D) derived from the song has the possibility 
of generating raqas of the class represented by Dunja. 


Word theme : 


Franslation : 


Specimen \ 

Khejur Khejur 
Milena dolena dada 
Khejur Khejur 
(iirey porilo 
Haney bhasilo 

The Dale Palm trees 

1’hat never swing this w.*\y «)r thal, () brother! 
'File Dale Palm trees. 

Fell down I 

The Dale Palm trees 

W(*re Swept away by Ihe flood ! 


Notation : 


1. C DE— .C DE 

S R Ga - I S R Ga — I 

Khe . . ju . r Khc . . ju . r | 


2 . 


3 . 


A — A — G — 
Da — Da — P — 
Hi . le . na . 

C D E — 

S R Ga — 

Khc . . ju . r 


A —A — G ~ 
Da — Da — P — 

do . le . na . 

C D E - 

S R Ga — 

Khe . . ju . — 


F E — DC- 
lVl Ga - R S — 
da • • da • • 
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4. C C — C ~ C 

S S — S - S 

Gi rey . po ri 

5. C D E — 

S R Ga — 

Khe . . ju r 

6. C C — C — C 

S S — S - S 

Ba ney . bha . si 


C 

lo . . 

C D E — 

S R Ga — 

Khe . — ju . r 

C 

s 

lo 


TABLE 6 


N.V 

C.L.V 

V.K 

S— 42 

31-2 

SGP-61 

R— 8 


RMD— 16 

G— 15 


MDS— 51 

M— 1 


DSG— 65 

P— 4 



D— 8 




C.V.K 

C.V 


Mithuna — Matrika 

DSG 

(DSG— SGP)— SGPD 

-83% 

87% 

SGP 

(RMD— MDS)— SRMD 

MDS 

75% 

RMD 



Total— 78 Scale : SRGMPD 


In this song llic scale notes SRdMPD appear explicitly. M and K 
are weak, compared lo Sti. The two Malrika S(il’l) aiul SRMI) appears, 
SGPD having much higher value. 

It is apparant that Ihe .samples of ,Sarhul Songs using only .‘t or 1 
notes have a very simple meUalic movement, yel they are distinctly 
different from recitation of poetry and are termed as songs. In cases of 
poems not as.soc,iated with melody, there is too much clustering of words, 
which do not permit adequate duration for a musical note to rest on a 
vowel .sound, which is essential for arou.sing a musical sensati«»n. Too 
much duration again, takes the mind away from the chain of thought 
associated with the word theme. In the Sarhul song, while the long 
duration of the notes carrying very little consonant sound gives the effect 
of a song, the simple poetic content remain undisturbed. Also, before 
standing on a note with a vowel, even within two notes, there are more 
ups and downs compared to that of a recitation. 

(To be continued). 
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Sankar Skn Gupta 


WOMEN IN ANCIENT LITERATURE 
AND FOLKLORE 

(Contimied from •jrrevioHS ismie) 


The women of Bengal w'ield considerable influence in society and 
play significant role in various walks of life.’^ 

A girl in a Hindu house is taught to respect the members of the 
family especially the elders from her very childhood. A married 
woman is supposed to worship her husband like god and obey his 
commands. This was meant for discipline. Thus a Hindu wife is 
expected to be true to her husband and serve him even in the time of 
adversity. She was to follow her parUvratu dharma (complete loyality 
and devotion to husband) and lead a very cha.ste life. Domestic sphere 
is the most important field of w'oman’s activities in folk society. She has 
to grind the corn, prepare food and seiwe it for herself. Again she has 
to fetch water from the well, she has to mud-pluster the floor and 
sweep the house. In leisure she is found to spin for making garments. 
Thus her whole day is occupied with the domestic affairs which formed 
the usual routine. 

The peculiar disability attached to our women is based on religion. 
Woman was temptre.ss and was warned against religions. Still then dui’- 
ing the periods of the Muslims and the British some women of the 
in ling class seem to occupy respectable positions.^ They took active 


13. Interested readers may read H. K. Bharat’s ‘Upanishads, Ten Principals, 
JCditcd w’ith Sankara’s Commentary^ Poona, 1918 ; Therigatha^ Eng. trans by 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, London, 1909 ; Ancient India^ as described by Megasthenes and 
Arrain, Trans, by M. Crindle, London, 1877 ; J. L. Devidas’s A short history of women^ 
London. 1928 ; G. D. Banerji’s Hindu Law of Stridhana, Calcutta, 1923 ; Steele’s Law 
and custom of Hindu :^astes, Tiipathi’s Mai'riage Fronts under Hindu Law, Bombay, 
1906 and others referred to in the notes and selected bibliography. 

14. Mishra, Rekha, Women in Mughal India, (based on a thesis approved by 
the University of Allahabad for D. Phil, in 1965) Munshi Ham, Delhi, 1957. 



parts in politics. Seclusion was not practised sU’ictly in the beginning 
but started growing after the tenth or eleventh century. Some of 
the ladies took keen interest in intellectual sphere but it appears they 
were not much encouraged. Then, political disability was defined 
biologically and became the basis of economic and social disabilities. 
The object of all these were to prevent women to mingle with men in 
public affairs. The prejudices persisted even after the advancement 
of time. 

The field of tine-arts specially attracted the attention of the women- 
folk from the earliest time and the art of music and dance was fairly 
popular among them. Some of them became the leaders of fashion. 
These came from satisfaction and pleasures in life and also attach to 
her special position in the society. Even amidst the gi'eat turmoil 
which was taking place in Western Asia during the eleventh century, 
the Indian women continued to be an object of care, adoration and 
chivalry. The traditions, cu-stoms, and practices, which were brought 
into this country by the Turks, were followed by the royalty, noblity 
and the Turkish soldiers. In course of time there went through modifi- 
cations and changes under the impact of indegenous condition. 

The females by nature are lovers of beauty, of the body. Though 
the inscriptions are silent on this point but sculptures, images and 
IKiintings have much to say about this subject. The examinatiion of 
early mediaeval images reveal that cloth represent the costumes of 
the people in general. From the early period Indian women had started 
wearing sari and they covered upper part of their body with angtya 
( bodice ) when a great many people of the other parts of the world did 
not use that. It suggests that the people of India were more civilised 
from the earliest time. They used long dupatta (scarf) of different 
types when they moved out of their houses. In Northern and Western 
Indian Lahanga (long .skirtl was often worn by ladies. 

It is also known that kaachiik and chole (blouse) were used by 
women. They changed their dresses according to the changing seasons. 
Ornaments were fairly jwpular among the ancient women. They 
adorned themselves with flowers and jewels. The ornaments commonly 
used were shishphul or sikhapasa (worn on forehead), ear-rings, 
bangles garlands, etc It appears that nose-ring was unknown 
throughout the Hindu period. The ornaments were usually made of 
gold, silver and various stones. Even poor women used ornaments 
made of generally ivory, brass and glass. 

Beside ornaments, women paid great attention to their toilets. 
They used cosmetics of various kinds such as sandal paste mixed with 
saffron. They plaited their hair in different styles and used flowers and 
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ornaments to decorate them. Hair was combed in broad plaits or loose 
tresses. They applied collyrium in their eyes. They also put vermi- 
lion on their forehead and decorate their faces. On lips, on the tips of 
their fingers, toes and palm etc.they used ilifferent types of dyes and 
oinments. They were also taught dancing and vocal instrumental 
music. The traditional liturature and texts again and again assort that 
dancing, singing and fine arts arc to be practised by women. 

The dancing girls do not figure in Jatakas and is not mentioned 
by the Chinese travellers. We may, therefore, presume that the 
custom was not common till about 6th centuiy A.D. On the archi- 
tectui'al evidence its origin may be traced back to nineth centuiy. 
These dancing girls degenerated into women of easy virtue. An 
indirect reference of dancing girl is found in the Devapara record of 
Vijayasena (1095-1158 A.D.) of Sena family. It has been recorded in 
the Bhuvaneswar inscription (twelfth centuiy A.D.) that there were 
female attendents (dancing girls) to temples. Thus, it becomes clear 
that such practice continued in the Northern India till twelfth 
centuiy A.D. The devadasi custom was prevalent in Kathiwar and 
the number of girls attached to the temple reached high proposition. 
The temple of Somnath at the time of its destrui.'tion by Muhammail 
Ghori, is said to have seiwed by 350 girls. In Gujarat, twenty thousand 
girls were serving, singing and offering flowers to the deity. Allieruni 
told that the lined maintained this institution was a source of 
attraction to the people thus an income. They met the expenses of 
army out of the revenue derived there from. 

It is also found that during the period of 700-1200 A.D. higher 
education of women in royal, official and rich families and to the cla.ss 
of dancing girls were in order. Some women were attracted by 
medical studies and a treatise on subject was written by a lady-d(x;tor, 
Rosa, which was translated in the eighth century A.D. into Arabic at 
the order of Khalifa Haruna (Nadvi-Arab Aur Bharat ke Sambandha — 
112). Girls of ruling families used to receive administrative train- 
ing. We learn from legends of the mediaeval eoinage the names of 
the queens Sugandha and Didda of Kashmir, Semaladevi of Rajaputana 
and many upper class women of Bengal who took part in the adminis- 
tration and the type works. 

Let us not forget here that the Indian concept of womenhood is 
basically different from that of the west. The westerners look and regard 
women as their partners in life. As such they want to qualify them as 
their best helpers in all walks of life. But Indians regard women, not 
merely as partners, but as mother. Motherhood is the highest fulfil- 
ment of Indian womanhood. So they need that sort of education 
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which wdll help them of become ideal housewives, affectionate and 
competent mothers. 

During the medieval period practically the female education in 
India received a great setback mostly due to early marriage of the girls. 
During this period the security of the womenfolk was not there. So 
parents or the guardians were eager somehow to get their daughters 
married. But then also the ladiies of cultured families in the towns 
continued to get certain training and they adopted themselves with the 
situation according to the changing climate. It is hazardous to make 
any statement about the extent of literacy among women in those days 
hut something can be said taking the help of distinguished epigraphists 
who gleaned from the .study of epigraphs that the women of the upper 
castes wei'e not illeterates. Capriciousness is said to be the trait of the 
women of the towns and the city damsels indulged intoxicating drugs 
and sensual excess. The general education was necessary in the 
sot'iety to acquaint the women with system of household works and 
religious function i)ei’formed by their husbands. 

With the advent of Muslims, due to the insecurity and uncertainty 
which prevailed, the position of common women further I'eceived a set- 
back. Purdah liecame rigid, child-marriages were fairly common and 
jauhar and sati were practiceti by the womenfolk of the upper castes 
in Hindu society. Sometimes, even the Muslim women preferred 
jHuhar. hYirther, Firoz Tughlaq and Sikander Lodi restricted the 
freedom of women by forbiding their visit to holy shrines and religious 
centre.s. It cannot be denied that men and women differ in their out- 
look upon life, upon relative values which they set upon different 
sections and principles. We are not suggesting that in any direction 
men are superior to women. On the contrary, our intention is to draw 
a correct and unbaised picture of Indian women. 

The present position and status of Indian women is largely due 
to the result of earnest endeavour for more than a hundred years on 
the part of social reformers, educators and political leaders. Then with 
the advent of machines, the women are emerging in a new role. The 
rising cost of living has made it necessary for able women to take to 
some form of employment in order to supplement family income. 
Among the masses, women have always had to earn their livlihood and 
they had always taken part in agricultural labour both as part time and 
full time or other works. Now that the political and social freedom 
have been granted so liberally to our women that they have attained 
such position and powers that they deserved. Still then, they are 
physically handicapped to undertake heavier works. 

It will not be out of place to mention here that the modem India 
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6wes her existence to a revolution against the foreign rule of the 
British and to a revolution against her own past. The past appeared 
as the whole traditional qrstem of Indian caste and family life ; they 
had to attack the British, but defended the traditional past such as 
sati, child marriage, etc. which the British attacked, or at least 
endangered. Thus, there developed a typically Indian nationalist out- 
look which is a bar to know the truth about the life and hving of the 
people historically. Then, there came vested interests, political 
pressures, which again stand the way of true historians. The people, 
inspite of giving their judgments like judges, pleaded through their 
works as barristers for the superiority of their culture, men and women, 
for their per-sonal satisfaction or sectarian gains. 

From the data we have collected from various sources we can say 
that the contemporary Indian women do not want to become just 
housewives. They are interested in remaining independent and econo- 
mically self sufficient. So the working women are not willing to get out 
of their jobs after marriage and their having no necessity for the 
jobs in some cases. 

Although according to Hindu idea a girl, a young woman or a 
matron must do notliing for her own pleasure, even in her own dwelling 
place. It is clearly stated in Hindu texts that in childhood, she i.s 
dependent on her father, in youth on her husband, in widowhood on 
her sons ; if she has no sons, .she must depend upon the kinsmen of her 
deceased husband ; if he left no kinsman, she must be dependent upon 
the kinsmen of her father ; if she has no such kinsman, she mu.st be 
dependent upon the Reya. A woman must never seek to be indepen- 
dent ; she must neyer wish to separate herself from her father, her 
husband, her sons, for by such a seperation, she exposes both her 
father’s family and her husband’s family which is a sin according to 
the Hindu view of life. 

Folklore of women 

It is said that women is concerned with her home and children and 
she is essentially timid and superstitious. Her speech is comparatively 
speaking, more conservative than that of man : she retains archaic 
feature in her dialects and avoid neologisms as far as she can. 
“Women’s vocabulary contains a very large number of intensive words 
and emphatic particles as well as pejorative — Euphemism is one of the 
great characterestic of women’s speech. . . But women’s vocabulary is 
much more limited than that of men. They are content with old 
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vocabulary and avoid coming of fresh words.”'’ These can be illustrated 
with examples. Now we will relate some sayings.'* A woman says on 
her worthless husband : 

Abujhke bojhnho koto bojh nahi mane 
Dbenkeke bojhobo kuto iritya dhan bane. 

This means, how long should I explain a thing to one who 
would not understand ; how long should I expostulate with the husk- 
ing machine. It would go on husking paddy for ever, or darbare no 
pni thai ghare ashe maag kilai, which means, not finding an opportunity 
to .speak at the court, he comes home and heats his wife. Then, she 
.says aiming at neighlx)ur.s, parsi nai borai which means, no neighbour, 
but an angling hook. Then being disgusted on her son a mother says ; 

Cbandra surya onto gelo jonakir ponde bati 
bistar karle peter ptiie ki karbe mor yiati 

the meaning of this is the sun and the moon arc down and light at the 
tail of fireflies ; much has indeed been done by my own .son : what can 
a grand.son do now V She also says jntai karo nivsadhana, kalankini 
nam jabena, means however much you may worship Lord Siva, your ill 
fame as an unchaste woman would not be wiped out. Hence it is 
riece.saaiy for every women to be chaste and an ideal one. She should 
not I'ommit such work by which she can earn a bad name or ili 
jcputation. 

Enormous folklore material in English translations on the position 
of Indian women in general are available especially in the periodical 
writings. But mo.st of these excellent materials are free translations 
where there are no original texts and in many cases such tj-anslations do 
not give a correct picture of the imagery and the styli.stic catches which 
are .so important for providing the continuTy in the tradition as also 


15. Sen, Sukumar. op. cit. 
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the new boirowings. Further, to explain folklore and the traditloiis 
without paying any heed to the original texts is a ivsk for misquote and 
wrong explanation. The specialisation demands the preservation and 
presentat|ion of the original texts along with the translations and 
topical allusions. Here exactly the field of Indian researches become 
more precise and his task more difficult as he endeavours to give 
interpretations. This requires a fair actjuaintance with history, socio- 
logy, ethnology, lingui.stics and religion.’’ it is obvious that an analyti- 
cal approach to the subject matter requires a careful selection also. We 
will treat a few selec-ted folklore items to describe the position of 
Indian women in general whose characterestic peculiarity has been 
very correctly said by Govindadasa in the following line — to my 
beloved (or a woman.) mikahile vmri, kahile khenkari,^^ which means, 
I die if I do not speak out, and if T speak out I shall get a blame. 
From this habit of the womenfolk they have developed their own folk- 
lore, they have expressed the .subjective and objective conditions of 
their lives and living, joys, pleasures, sorrows, pangs of seperations, 
pains, conflicts so on and so forth in their own dialects. 

It has been observed by a large number of scholars that physically 
man is a hunted animal, but the use of weapons makes him the most 
powerful animal and also makes his .struggle against other .species 
easier. The quarrels that a man has in a family over the po.s.ses.sion 
of female can be avoided by prohibiting incest, but in a kin or protec- 
tive group which consists of different families, it Ixjcomes necessary 
that the union of husband and wife of each family must 1x3 recognised 
and respected by the members of other families, to maintain the soli- 
darity of the kin and protective group. Thus, man has to be conceived 
not only as a living being in the family, kin and protective group, but 
he .should have a language, culture, tradition, heritage and Ijeliefs. 
In spite of these common elements man has been divided in innumer- 
able groups occujjying the entire inhabitable surface of the earth each 
group is struggling again.st the other groups of man’s species, observ- 
ing incest prohibition and having .some kind of system of marriage. 
This is why they have .seen their women in a variety of way. To 
satisfy his need man has attributed the following qualities to the 
wonjenfolk according to the Hindu idea. 

Fvery man thinks of future and wants to build up society for to- 
morrow : from certain beliefs about the ultimate resting of the world, 

17. See Bhagvat, Durga’s The Biddle hi Indian Life, Lore and literature, 
Bombay, 1965. 

18. 5ii (cntfwirT’i ) 
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life and that of society and he pins his faith in them. With his faith 
he feels stronger to face odds in his life. When he meets with failures 
and frustrations he conceales himself in his faith. Thus faith is a 
i^stem of beliefs regarding nature, life and society. It gives mental 
strength and satisfaction. With this idea it is said about the Hindu 
women that (i) the mouth of a woman is always pure (V, 130) ; (ii) 
women must be honourefi and adorned by their fathers, husbands, 
brothers and broiher.s-in-law, who desire their own welfare (111,55) ; 

(iii) where women are honoured, there the Davas (Gods) are pleased ; 
but where they are dishonouretl, no .sacred rile yields rewards (111,56) , 

(iv) where female relations liv»‘ in grief, the family soon wholly 
perished ; but that family where they are not unhappy ever prospers 
(111, 57) ; (a ) in the like manner, care mu.st be taken of barren 
women, of those who have no sons, of those whose family is extinct, of 
wives and widows faithful in their lords, and of women affiicte<i with 
diseases (VITl, 2S) ; (vi) a righteous king must punish like thieves 
those relatives who appropriate the property of such females during 
their lifetime (VTIl, 29) ; (vii) in order to protect women and 
Brahmins, he who kills anyl)ody, cau.se.s right and commits no sin, 
(VI II, 349) ; (vjiii) one’s daughter is the highest object of tinderness . 
hence if one is offended by her one must bear it without resentment 
(IV, 185): (ix) a maternal aunt, the wife of a maternal uncle, a 
mother-in-luAV and a parental aunt must be honoured like the wife of 
one’s spiritual teacher, they are equal to the wife of one’s father and 
of one’s mother but the mother is most venerable than they (11, 133) ; 
(x) but the teacher is ton times more venerable than the sub-teacher 
the father a hundred times more than a teacher, but the mother a 
thousand times more than the father, (11, 14.5) ; (xi) a cha.ste wife, who 
after the death of her husbancl con.stantly remains chaste, reaches 
heaven though she has no son, just like tho.«e cha.ste women (V, 160) ; 
(xii) in that family where the husband is nleased with his wife and the 
wife with her husband, happine.ss will assuredly be lasting (111,60) ; 
(xiii) offspring, the due performance of religious rites, faithful service, 
highest conjugal happpiness, and heavenly bliss from the ancestors and 
one’s self depend upon the wife along, (IX, 28) ; (xiv) let mutual 
fidelity continue till death ; this may be consideretl as a summary of the 
highest law for husband and wife (IX, 101).” 

The acceptance of the womenfolk Avith such positions arc nowhere 
found in Western idea. Their women are treated as a sex partner 
who according to a modern ainger-composer, “I do not think women 

19. Swami Abhcdananda India and his People^ Ilamkrishna Vedanta Math, 
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help men to be stable. They always take more than they give. They 
oblige us to give them everything and if we agree, we find ourselves 
poor, drained out. They are physically much stronger than us, we do 
not satisfy them anymore, and off they go after some one else. They 
give us many things but not the stability. This is not the conception 
of a Hindu about a woman which we have disc^ussed in earlier pages. 
On the contrary, a Hindu believes that it is the woman who gives man 
stability and peace of mind if she is honest, chaste, cheerful and 
dutiful. She is always pure. In order to clarify Hindu points of view 
we have collected and compiled some data from oral tradi- 
tional and ancient sources. They are potent enough to depict the 
position of women faithfully and to draw a meaningful generalisation 
Irom them is possible. Further instructions may also lx; quoted from 
the Hindu law-books about the Hindu women. It is said there, 

(a) women are pure in all limbs: (b) man is strength, women is 
beauty, he is the reason that governs and she is the wisdom that 
moderates; (c) he who despises woman despise.s his mother; (d) the 
tears of woman call down the fire of heaven on those w'ho make them 
flow ; (e) he who is cursed by a woman is cursed by God ; (f) evil to 
him who laughs at a woman’s sufferings, God shall laugh at his 
prayers; (g) the songs of women are sweet in the ears of the Lord, 
men should not, if they wish to be heard, sing the praise of God with- 
out women ; (h) there is no crime more adieus than to persecute 
women, and to take advantage to their weakness to despoil them of 
their partimony ; (i) the woman watches over the house, and the pro- 
tecting divinities (Oevas) of the domestic hearth are happy in her 
presence ; the labours of the field should never be assigneii to her ; 
(j) when relatives, hy some subterfuge, take possession of property of 
a woman, her carriages or her jewels, such evil dooei- shall descend into 
the infernal regions. Here is a definition of a wife that has been 
given in the Mahabharata ; 

A wife is half the man, his truest friend ; 

A loving wife is a perpetual spring of Virtue, Pleasure, and Wealth , 

A faithful wife is his best aid in seeking heavenly bliss ; 

A sweetly-speaking wife is the companion in .solitude, a father 
in advice, a mother in all seasons of distress, a rest in passing through 
life’s wilderness. 

If we turn to Brahminic age we find that polyandry and sayamvara 
are alike ignored by Manu and so too in the sentiment that woman is 

20. Slngout, New York, 1968. 
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in anyway equal to the man. Manu says, “Women were created to be 
mother, and men to be father : it is there, ordained in the Veda, that 
religious rites should be performed by the husband together with the 
wife.” But in every other direction tlie subordination of women is 
indicated. The duties of husband towards their wives are defined 
with significant fullness of details in folklore materials. In a folk say- 
ings it is said that a married woman must be honoured and be adorned 
by everybody, if they would obtain abundant prosperity. A woman must 
always be in cheerful temper, devoting herself to the good management 
of the household, taking great care of the household furniture and 
children, keeping down all her expenses and educating her offsprings 
for fitting them in the world of living. Elegarding the marriage of 
daughter Manu says, “Every man should give his daughter in marriage 
lo an excellent man, youth of the same caste, even though she 
has not attained her age ; but it is better that a damsel, though 
mariiageable should stay at home until her death, rather than 
(hat her father should give her in marriage to a worthless bridegroom.” 
Popular folksayings clarify the idea. For example, anna dekhe dehe 
(jliee patro dekhe dche jhee^' ■v.^hich means, look for fine boiled 
rice before you serve ghee ; find out a suitable bridegroom before 
you marry your daughter or dnsaputra surna kannya palm bujhee dele, 
a daughter is equal to ten sons if she is married to a suitable bride- 
groom and so on. Again Manu says that a damsel may wait for 3 years 
after she is marriageable ; and then if her fathei’ has not given her in 
mai I iage, she may choose herself a bridegroom of etiual caste, when 
neither she nor her chosen husband commits any offence by that. But 
folk society has not accepted it .so easily. There are a great many folk 
sayings where such marriages are condemned such as bhat put na 
bhaiar chm, theke theke abar yayna chai, .she gets no meal but wishes 
for a husband, and from time to time she longs for jewellery as well or 
adarbibir chadar <jai bhat pai na, bhaiar chai,^ dama love has a veil on 
her person ; she goes without food but longs for a husband. From the 
hankering if she gets married the folk peoi)le do not mind to taunt her 
with the following saying baap ja^ie na, ma jane na hoyal bane biye, 
unknown to the parents she is being married in a swamp of reeds. 
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The wife is considered to be a partaker and a partner in the spiri- 
tual life of her husband ; she is thus called in Sanskrit, sahadharmm, 
“spiritual helpmate”. This idea is very old and as old as Hindu 
nation and it still stands good. It is true that in course of time certain 
prohibition for some women against certain studies and ceremonies 
were prescribed. But when the western historians .say that the Hindu 
women are treated like slaves by their husbands and other elders they 
say that without considering the other side of the Hindu way of life in 
Its correct perspective. 

Indeed the position of women, as revealed in Dhnrntasutru is .some- 
what peculiar. On the one hand, she is regarded as over pure, all her 
impurities being removed by hei' monthly dlness : while on the other, 
she has no higher status than the chattle.s belonging to the household. 
According to Dhaimashastras the observance of fa.'^t by a woman 
whose husband is alive, has been condemned mo.st vehimently. 
Some have included women in the list of pioixirlies which are not lost 
by reason of their being enjoyed by otheis. Rodhayana declares that 
the wife is even more precious than wealth and as such, deserves more 
careful protection. 

Then there is definite instruction as to how a wife might be 
abondoned. Following descriptions might abandon a wife : — 

(a) barren in the lOtb ycai* of marriage ; 

(b) bearing daughters only in 12 years; 

(c) all of who.se children die in the 15 yea is ; 

(d) uttering unpleasant words forthwith. 

It has been .sugge.stcd that a married lady .should have great 
regard for her superiorus, particularly mother-in-law', father-in-law', 
and the husband. She must be reverential towards Gods and guests, 
she should keejj the house in order, and lead a life of c-hastity 
and restraint. The housewife mu.st have saving habit and be careful 
about the articles for domestic use. Pi’actice of Nulakr^yu, decoration 
of ornament, and going to the house of strangers during the absence of 
husband are among the practices prohibited for a woman. Besides 
there are a certain taboos which we will see later, that she .should 
practice as faithfully as possible. 

It is said that a widow' shall avoid during one year, or aco.ording 
to some six months only from her becoming a widow, the use of honey. 


23. Banerjee, S. C. Dharmasutra — a study in their origin and development, 
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^eat, spirituous liquor and salt and shall sleep on the ground. She or 
a woman who has no son may engage her dfimra for raising a son on 
herself. In the absence of devora she can utilise a person of the same 
caste. This devara or the husband’s younger brother has a very 
sweet relation with his hauthan. It is equally popular in folk society 
which we known from the following song : soner deora benche thak, 
deora more karlo pagal pran nohe na,^* Oh beloved younger brother 
of my husbanfl, let you live long because it is you who have made me 
mad, I am unable to bear your gap. 

In Aittereya Brahman tXII, 12, and XV, 3J it is said that man can 
have many wives but no woman can have more than one husband. 
This is the first authorative statement of polygamy, which was common 
enough during the Vedic period. This passage is very freely quoted in 
the later Sinritis as a form of polygamy or bahv bihaha. This has 
affected a gieat many girls. This also brings conflicts such as khete 
khctc tnarlo dorani hat nere parsul sorani,^^ the neglected queen dies 
hard work, while the beloved queen ha.s given birth to an infant by 
sheer weaving hands. Anc'thcr saying, ek barer stri heladola, dojbarer 
stri (lalarmala. the first and the only wife of a man is not much careri for, 
but the second wife of a man is piized like a wreath of flower. So when 
a girl gets unhaiipy lor manying her to an old grixim it is said, goiiri lo 
jhec tor kapale imro bar aaiiii karbo ki, O Gauri the daughter, it is loted 
to you lor an old groom, v'hat shall I do ? This ixilygamy had wide 
sanction thus tlic king, il appears, had three kinds of wives with their 
distinctive appellation. The be.st kind was destigned as viahishi. 
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Polygamy although sanctioned by law was prevalent mostly 
amongst the kings and the wealthier classes in those days besides the 
kulins. Some working people were polygamous too due to economic 
factoi'. These people utiMsed their wives as their helping hands in the 
working grounds. 

Superstitions, taboos, beliefs anti customs 

In the following pages we will iliscuss some proverbs, sayings etc. 
which depict the ^wsition of the folk women in particular and Bengali 
folk women in general. Some facts about the Bengalee kinship 
taboos are given under : Foremost among the Bengalee kin.ship talioos 
are the elder brother-in-law' Hihasur) and the matornal-uncle-in-law 
( Mamasusvr) taboos. These two types of kins are tabooed to a 
Bengalee wife and perhajis, to a wife of other Jlindu communities 
A housewife of Bengal miist carefully avoid them. Fhe must not show 
her face to them, or touch them, or .spc;ik to them, or utter theii 
names or appear before them On the other hand, the ckler-brother- 
m-law or the inaternal-umlc-in-law mu.«t not kxik at her lace or 
touch her or speak to her except through an intermidiaiy. 
They mu.st indicate their .'ipproach h> some method or other so as 
to permit of decorous adjustment of her clothes or to gi\e time to 
conceal herself in a corner.^<> In fact, there is complete inhibition of 
social intercourse hetw'een them. This is also true lor the womenfolk 
of other regions of India which are evident fiom her regional folklore. 
Ncedle.ss to mention that a hoast of scholar has staUxl that these are 
the primiitive trait.*-' in culture They corroborated their statements 
by concrete illustration.s. Thu^, a hou.sewife of a peasant family 
addressing the elder brother of her husband says, 

liatifjila Bhnmrgo tuvii keno deyor haila na 
tiimi jadi haita rc deyor khaita bntar puv 
Oiar) raiKia rase kaitam katho jurnUo paran 

Hate jao Imznre jno awar ekti katha 
(of) didir laigya pan svpari araar olapata^ etc. 
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It means, the sportive elder brother of my husband why you were 
not his younger one instead of his being the elder. If you were his 
younger brother, you could have take betel from my stock, we 
could have engaged in amorous play and joke by each other and I 
could have satisfy my thirst and be pleased. Oh dear elder brother of 
my husband, wherever you go either in the haat or in the market, 
please bring for me tobacco and for your wife betel and betel nut. 

This speaks as to how owing to husband’s elder brother taboo the 
peasant woman inspite of her sincere love for the elder-brother-in-law 
is unable to expose herself to him. So she is taking the shelter of a 
curious song while talking to him. Similarly, some Andaman! Islanders 
show a great deal of shyness in the presence of his younger brother’s 
wife who is known as bhadrabadhu in Bengal. Bhadrabadhus should 
never communicate with their bhasurs except thi’ough an intennediary. 
This is also true in the tribal and caste people of India including 
Yokaghirs, a Sibarian tribe among whom there are rules forbiding 
conversation between the elder brother and the younger brother’s wife. 
This taboo is also found among the Dihrors. Here is a saying where a 
housewife of a middie-class Hindu Joint-family addre^ssing the wife oi 
her husband’s elder brother says, ki balbo bhasur ghare, naile tor chele 
mor chele mare ?“ meaning what shall I do now, the elder brother of 
my husband is at home, or how dare your son to beat my son. 

As because it is a taboo to .speak before the elder brother of her 
husband she is tolerating his son who has beaten her own son. Being 
unable to check herself she has expressed that clearly and getting 
angried had lodged a complaint to her ja (husband’s elder brother’s 
wife). This is a very good illustration of the character of folk women. 
Necessary to mention that due to this taboo usually housewives have 
more feelings for their devars which can also be understood from the 
following sayings : 

ato kalai bhate chotthakurer pate 

ato dal diyeche bhate tabu nai bat-thakurer pate” 

which means so much boild lentils, all in the plate of my husband’s 
younger brother ; so much boiled lentils yet none in the plate of (her) 
husband’s elder brother. 

It is obvious. Since Vedic days Hindu women are allowed to 
keep pleasant relations with their devars when it is a taboo to talk freely 
with bhasurs. Naturally, faults are thick where love is thin. Inspite 
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of taboos, sottielime the wife of the younger brother need to talk to her 
bh(mir. Here is an example of the conversation between the wife erf 
the younger brother with husband’s elder brother. Addressing the wall 
of the house she says the following words ; Kathkhan kathkhan 
battharkur ki pakal mash khan.^ Hallow the wall of the house, can you 
tell me whether the elder brother of my husband eat big fish ? The reply 
is Khan khan khan, panch chhay khan, ekhan ektu tel pele naite jan. 
Yes, he would like to take five to six pieces of fish but prior to that he 
would be pleased if he gets some oil for taking bath. 

To a Hindu wife it is not only the names of her husband’s elder 
brothers and maternal uncles are tabooed, but the names, of almost 
all of her husband’s elder kin irrespective of their sexes are tabooed. 
She must not utter the name of her husband. If there be any occasion 
to ment|ion his name she mu.st either alter the intial letter of the name 
of her husband or paraphrase it. Thus if the name is Kali she must 
either change the name to Nali, Tali, Bali, etc. or use some such 
synonym as Syama, another name of the Goddess Kali. This name 
taboo is observed with such rigorous consistency that she will not 
utter any word which approaches the name in sound. Thus the wife 
will not say Kul meaning tomorrow or yesterday but will either pro- 
nounce it Nal or resort toi some other means to indicate it (e.g. the day 
before today or the day after to day). 

Now we come to son-dn-law’s house taboo. According to this taboo 
a Bengalee mother-in-law must not visit her son-in-law’s house till he 
gets his offspring. But this taboo does not involve any repture of 
social intercourse with the family of the son-in-law and the mother-in- 
law. He will behave towards her exactly in the .same way as he 
behaves towards his own mother. The mother-in-law too behave with 
his son-in-law as her own son."" 

'Then there are supei’stitions about the concealment of name. Here 
is a Sycilian legend where we know that Rozella, a woodcutter’s 
daughter marries the God oi' love, who become bird during the day time 
and a man at night. Rozella insists on knowing the name of her husband, 
'rhe husband requests him not to insist on the same because once the 
name is divulged it would lead to miseiy and destruction. Still she is not 
satisfied. Ultimately he tells his name to her and disappears. From 
this incident she began to suffer from proverty and lonliness all her’ 
life.’2 There is a Konkan variant of the same legend which goes thus : 
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A princess got married to a stranger, a prince. She insists on knowing 
his name. He did not want to divulge his name for obvious reason but 
on her insistence he tells her that his name is Nagadeva. As soon as he 
utters his name he assumes the cobra-form and disappears under the 
ground. The girl repents and prays to God for being united with her 
husband. She ultimately got the boon and was able to unite with 
her husband as a female-snake. The custom of not uttering the name 
of the serpent at night is current throughout India. It can also be found 
in the Kathasaritsagar that prince Vajramukha falls in love with Padnia- 
vati at first sight and wants to know her name and where- 
abouts. Padmavali reciprocates his feelings. She expresses her 
thoughts by gestures. She puts a lotus on her ear, thereby showing 
that her name is Padmavati and her country is Kiirnatak (ear is 
karna). She then holds the flower in between her teeth, indicating 
thereby that her father’s name is Dantaghataker. (teeth means 
danta). But she never speaks to al)Out her name and whereabouts.’* 
From all these one can easily understand that generally no husband or 
wife of Hindu society calls each other by name. 

'Iherc are, however, certain occasions when they are force<l 
by female relations to break the taboo by way of jokes and in 
that cases they pray fo (Jod for His execusing them. In the western 
districts of the northei'u India young manued women go on the festivals 
of the Salon and T,ij to a tank to worship there. When they have done 
the worship, some old women seized a young wife by the nose and 
threatens to rub it until she mentions her husband’s name. Many will 
stand the pain than to submit ; but if a young bride complies, she is 
laughed at, but does not incur any serious reproach for this occassion 
only. The reason is that the taboo is broken in the immediate 
presence of the water deities, who are more disposed to lengthen than 
to shorten the life of the husband of a woman who worships 
them. Then in Gorakhpur (Uttar Pradesh) on the day of Govardhan 
Puja, in the month of Kartik (Oct.-Nov.), while worshipping the cow- 
dung image of Govardhan women name each other of their male rela- 
tions, including their husbands. Each name is uttered with some 
.abusive epithet. But the name of the husband is mentioned only in a 
whisper, without many insulting phrase.” Tam|il women are reluctant 
to mention their husband’s name. The custom is not only confined to 
Tamil society but also is observed more or less by almost all the Hindu 
inhabitants of India and Ceylon. (Continued) 

33. Tawney. C. H. The Kathasaritsagara. or the Ocean of the Streams of 
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FOLKTALES OP THE MIRIS 

^iKE Other peoples of Assam Miris too have interesting folktales. As 
some of the Miris have retained a rather close community life, m3dhs 
and explanatory tales still play a clear role in either determiining their 
attitude towards the unseen and seen worlds or in controlling their 
beliefs and activity. Some of their beliefs find echoes among other 
plainismen of the land. For instance, it is a widespread belief that if 
one takes away a fi.sh caught by a fish-eagle one is likely to lose a son. 
Miris explain the origin of the belief in this manner : In olden days 
God decided to make the fish-eagle king over all birds. So he asked the 
bird to observe a fast of two days. It failed to keep the fast. So God 
cursed the bird. “You will get a fish to eat only if you keep a fast of 
twelve days.” The crestfallen fish-eagle said, “If someone snatches 
away the fi.sh I catch at the end of twelve days, I’ll have to .staiwe. 
What’ll I do then ?” God said, “I can’t revoke my curse, but if anyone 
takes away the fish you catch, he will lose his .son.” 

This myth has a sequel, in a test taken by God in order to find a 
bird fit to be king. God prepared a cauldron of boiling oil and .said, 
"Whichever bird is able to take a dip in the oil would be considered for 
the kingship.” While the other birds delayed taking the test, the slim 
drongo swooped into the oil and flew out proving its competence to be 
king. Because the bird took a bath in boiling oil it turned black, but 
it now ;is so bold that it even pursues larger birds like crows and kites 
and drives them off. An Assame.se proverbial saying which refers to 
a person who is irresolute or who shilly-shallie.s, goes somewhat like 
this : “Ah, while you did up and dressed, the drongo has already 
become king.” The tale has an Ao Naga analogue. 

This tale explains why the drongo is black ; certain other tales 
explain why human beings do not see the gods, why monkQrs live in 
jungles, why swine live under their raised houses while dogs live in 
them (this has Ao Naga and Wancho parallels), why leeches and 
mosquitoes suck human blood, why Miris have no letters, and so on. 
The myth explaining how Miris lost their letters has an Abor version, 
indicating that Miris and Abors have certain things in common. It has 
also parallels among Garos and certain tribes in South-east Asia. Bay- 
ing Ba-bu, the god of wisdom, gave to human beings speech and then 



asked them to take the letters with which thQr could write down their 
speech. The ancestor of the Miris took down the letters on a deerskin. 
He kept the deerskin in the loft and forgot all about it. Much later, one 
day when he had nothing to eat, he took down the skin, roasted it in 
the fire and ate dt up. Thus the letters were lost. The Mois of Annam 
explain their illiteracy in this manner : “When the Great Spirit told 
all the nations to bring writing materials, on which the alphabets 
would be inscribed, the Mois, with typical improvidence, instead of 
providing tablets of stone or even wood, turned up with a piece of deer- 
skin, which later, complete with alphabet, was eaten up by the dogs." 
(N. Lewis, A Dragon Apparent, p. 89). 

All over India we find animal tales in which one animal tries to 
outwit another. The fox figures prominently in such tales, for 
instance, in the Assamese “The Fox and the Monkey”. In a Kachari 
tale the place of the fox is occupied by a hare. The hare is tricked by 
a monkey and the latter is also triked by the no less clever hare. 
Certain motifs in the Miri tale “The Monkey and the Tiger” recall parts 
of the Assamese and Kachari parallels. In the Miri tale the monkey 
eats up some fruits and gives his fi^iend the tiger only the peels. So 
the tiger invites him to get some honey from a beehive on a tall tree. 
The bees bite the intruder and he drops down in a miry place. As he 
cannot get out of the mire the monkey entreats the tiger thus, “I am 
sorry for what I did to you. Please save me now. In.stead of allowing 
me to die here in the mire you as well take me out and eat me.” The 
tiger takes him at his word and wants to eat him, but he says, “I’m 
muddy all over, why not get me washed ?' When he is washed and 
cleaned he says,, “Let me dry my body in the sun while you go to that 
village, get some fire so that you can roast me, have a tasty meal.” As 
the tiger leaves for the village, the monkey climbs up a tree and escapes. 

In the second part of the Kachari tale the monkey is saved by a 
tiger, but the tiger there is cleverer, for when the monkey escapes to a 
tree, the tiger feigns death and lies on the ground unmoving. The 
monkey finding his enemy dead dances and puts his head into the open 
jaws of the apparently dead tiger, who suddenly closes his mouth. 

Formula tales are rather few in Assam. In such tales the form is 
fixed, one incident following close on another according to a set pattern. 
The incidents go on accumulating till the climax, then there is a turn- 
ing back to the earlier incidents. “Why the back of the toad is full of 
warts” is a formula tales. It can be summarised in this manner : Once 
noon a bat was eating seeds in a tree. A frog suddenly croaked and 
frightened it. The bat flew away and frightened a squirrel who was 
nibbling at the berry of a palm. The squirrel ran away and a berry 
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dropped on a barking deer. The frightened barking deer ran away 
knocked off a bamboo. The bamboo hit a crab and broke its leg. In 
severe pain, the crab moved away and bit off the tail of a snake. In 
pain the snake rushed up to the nest of a tailor bird and ate up its eggs. 
The weeping tailor bird approached the public to give it justice. So all 
came and sat in an assembly. The snake was hauled up, but it sa,id, 
“1 am blameless. It is because the crab bit off my tail that 1 ate up the 
tailor bird’s eggs.” So the crab was brought up. In this way the 
incidents are gone over backwards and ultimately the crime is placed 
on the shoulder of the frog. The assembly poured hot ashes on the 
back of the frong as a punishment, and since then its back is full of 
warts. The tale has Mikir and Kuki parallels. 

Miris have other kinds of tales too, for instance, tales illustrative of 
a belief in fate and wisdom. One day God’s wife said to him, “Why 
don't you bestow wealth on that unfortunate person ?” God said, “An 
unfortunate person can never acquire wealth.” To prove the point he 
poured gold coins into the boat of the man. The latter thought there 
must have fallen a larger amount of gold coins in his yard. So he left 
his boat and ran home as fast as he could. There was no gold in his 
yard, nor did he find the coins in his boat. This is about fate, and who 
does not lean on fate sometimes ? 

Here is a tale on a more realistic plane and which illustrates the 
truth that one should not plant anything on the boundary of one’s field. 
Ngate and Narah had a common boundary where Ngate planted a 
pumpkin seedling. The plant .spread into Narah’s field and bore fruits. 
Narah’s wife took away the fruits and this led to a feud between the 
neighbours. One day Narah invited Ngate to a drink. Ngate drank 
too much aiid while he remained intoxicated, his host carried off his 
cattle. When he came to Ngate realized that it was the pumpkin plant 
raised on he boundary which led to this feud and to this trickery. 

Miri folktales have not been recorded to any considerable extent, 
only a few having seen print. If they are recorded we will find in 
them many features in common with tales recorded in other parts of 
Assam, thus showing evidences of give and take among the various 
cultural groups of the state, I have already pointed to certain E(imilari- 
ties with Assamese and Kachari folktales. To give another instance, the 
Miri tale of Lightning and Thunder is substantially the same as the 
Kachari Roana and Raoni. In both a brother develops a unsual 
passion for his sister, the latter being unwilling to marry him escapes 
up into the sky. The fair-skinned sister fleeing from her brother is the 
lightning while the brother who pursues crying and shouting is the 
thunder. The tale of a Lightning Girl is found also in Western India. 
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BOOK-REVIEW 


TALES FROM THE RAJATARANGINI by S. L. Sadhu, Kapoor Brothers, Srinagar 
1967. Demy, VIII-)- 198. Rs. 12.50. 

The author is well-known for his first-book “Folktales from 
Kashmir” and the book under review is in a sense a companion volume 
to that. It is a collection of 33 tales with a foreword by Mr. G. 'M. 
Sadiq, Chief Minister of Jammu & Kashmir. Appendix and glossary 
etc. are also included with the book. The present book according to 
the author is “based mainly on the Rajataramjini of Kalhana, along 
with its complements which bring the account down to 1587 A.D., and 
the Txoarikhi Kashmir by Pir Hassan Shah”. It is, he writes again, 
“not meant to be a contribution to the study of histoi 7 . Its interest is 
different. Besides being a (Chronicle of great celebrity of the Rajata- 
'langini is a composition in poetry, Kalhana regarded himself more 
as a poet than a historian, and his work as kaoya, an exercise in poetic 
composition, the tales herein set down add spice to the nairative of 
monarchs.” 

This selection naturally follows the reviewers own lives of interest 
and it is, of course, that with a slight change of angle are altogether 
diffei'ent choice might be made. On the whole this volume presents a 
substantial contribution of folk-mle studies. Certainly these tales have 
a refreshing variety and “The pith and marrow of the chronicle thus be- 
comes accessible to the reader in a form that is lucid, crisp and enjoy- 
able” said G. M. Sadiq in his foreword. Prof. Sadhu deserves every praise 
for the book under review and earlier works on regional folktale of 
India. Wo wish more .such works from him. 

— Shibnarayan Kabiraj. 

LOK-DHARMA PRADARSHANKARI KALYEN (In Hindi!, by Dnvilal Samar, 

Bharatiya I-iok Kahi Mandal, Udaipur, Rojast'han. Rs. 15.00 (1969). 

The book under review is a fine example of the folk entertain- 
mental aspect which is characterised by different chaptens in the follow- 
ing three sections : (a) loksanyeet (folk song) (b) loknritya (folk 
dance) & (c) loknalak (folk drama). The author has described the 
definition of meaning in terms of prior meaning-relations (incompati- 
bility, hyponymy etc.) the definition and equivalence and statement ot 
the meaning relations for specified contexts, and not for the folklore 
as a whole. It is certainly ore of the most important contributions to 
the regional folklore study and we wi.sh its wide popularity. 

— Samir Ghosal. 
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MUSIC OF INDIA VI 


1»URNIM.\ SINIIA 

FOLK CLASSICAL CONTINUUM' IN INDIAN MUSIC 


Oin* intri'csting i’eaturo ol' the musicinl forms of Ihi* peoples of Inclii 
is Ihe nature of continuity between Ihe inr)sl aclvaneeil classical forms 
and Ihe simple souf^s of Ihe peasants and the tribals. This theme has 
been explored in delaii with reference lo the songs oi Pargana 
ihirabhurn of former Manbhuin di.slrict of Bihar. 


Introduction : 

ll i.s a common belief in India that Classical Indian mu.sic has been 
crealed by lln^ sa^e.s of the Vedic Period. Bui it seems improbable thal 
a set of sages or intellectuals could deliberately plan to build up such a 
complex and diversified musical sj^stem like Indian Rtigd music wilhoul 
any initial basic materials in popular form. » When we look around to- 
day, we find that the common people sing in groups in dilfcTt^nt ways on 
diverse occasions like levelling a house top, carring a load, marriage and 
many other feslivals. It appears that the diffen^nt human grouj)s tend 
instinctively lo set their work for fivelihood and social activities in some 
ihythmic pattern and some melody set in rhythm becomes sponlaneously 
associated with Ihe rhythm of their various aclivili<‘S. It seems very 
unlikely thal the common people of ancient India did not have any 
songs to express their moods and sentimenis and to enliven their dailv 
and seasonal activities. 

It is reasonable to speculate that whe n ancient Indian society reached 
a phase of urbanisation it provided scope* for gifted individual si)ecialisls 



lo t-reato compticaled musical Torms by synthesizing and universalizing 
the diverse I’olk traditions that Mowed into these centres. It appears that 
such creative systernatisalion of musical forms also stimulated the scholars 
with musical taste to build up u theoretical base of grammar of music. 
Panini, the famous scholar of Sanskrit grammar also contributed to the 
developmeni of the theory of Indian Classical music. The universal 
app(*al of Indian Classical music perhaps lies in the fact that the principles 
underlying the building up of Classical music are derived from diverse 
sources of spontaneous popular creation of a variety of ethnic groups in 
India. 

Th(' evolution of music Irom folk forms seems lo have followed a 
course parallel to that of language, e.g. from Prakrit lo Sanskrit. It 
is known that grammarians like Panini came to tin* scene only after the 
Sanskrit language had already come into being. It may safely be assumed 
that the theoreticians of Indian Classical music like Bliaratmuni, Matanga 
and others operated on llu^ empirical base of existing classical forms 
created by practicing musicians. The theoreticians in their turn contri- 
buted to a conscious systematic expansion of the classical musical forms. 
I hav(‘ already mentioned earlier (vSinha 1059 : 07) that it is dill’icult lo trace 
the hisloric stages of evolution of Indian music from textual records alone. 
I'he ancient texts, as also the names of some of lh(‘ Haijun indicate that 
many of the Kagas might have been derived from regional (Deshi) motifs. 
There are, however, no de.scriplive records of these Deshi motifs oth<»r 
than Malanga's (Matanga : .‘10) suggestion that in contrast to tlie Mar^a 
Satujeet Deshi may have l(\ss than live notes. I have discu.ssed in detail 
(Sinha 1008) why it is not possible lo build up a raga v/illi l(‘ss than live 
notes. 

The limitations ol the Ic^xlual approach in drawing up a plausible 
scheme of evoluticm of Indian music may partly be counltTvailed through 
comparalivt* study of contemporary forms of tribal, folk and cla.ssical 
music which still pc'rsist in dillereiil regions, retaining distinctive charac- 
ler. This has been pci.ssible due to the slow rale of industrialisation and 
d(‘vcdopmenl of mod<‘rn means of communication in rural India. 

It should however be slressc‘d that evc*n in pre-indu’^ilrial India, tribal 
and p*‘asanl villagers were not completely isolated from the urban centres 
of civilisidion. There was slow but perennial contact b(*lwe(*n the rural 
and urban centres through travelling pilgrims, mendicants. Sadhus and 
varieties of cultural performer.s. Thus there was a situation which pn^- 
nioled the stabilisation oi narrow regional styles, but at the same time 
allowc‘d the local motifs to be elaborated, .systematised and absorbcKl in the 
classical tradition by specialists who came in contact with the rural 
arenas. On the other hand, the classical forms must also have percolated 
into the rural areas and form(»d local variants through a process of dilu- 
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lion. Such processes must have brought about many changes in the 
original folk forms, some new dimensions might have been evolved, but 
.still it seems that some characteristic core pattern have been retained, 
as it happens in tin* case of the growth of a child to adulthood, when in 
spite of many devt^lopmj'iits the person can be identified. 

There is a great weallti of varieties oT eharacleristie regional folk 
music distributed over dilTerent parts of India. Compared to lh(‘ abun 
dance of available materials, very little work has so far been done in 
analysing the samples in a sysl(‘matic way and prescTving them in the 
lorm of records and notations. Notations ol some tril)al and folk songs 
have been i)ublished by S. M. 'fagore (Tagore: 187b). 'Hie I'olklore and 
Folk Music Re.searcii Institute has .started collecting lajie records of folk 
music of ditferenl regions and has published an anihology (Biswas el. al. 
1967). 1'ape records of folk music of dilTerc'ii! n*gions have bi^en col' 
lected by the Anthropological Survey of India. S. Bhatlacharya of 
Anthropological Survey has dealt with some aspects of folk music of 
Belpahari area ( Blialtacharva 1968: 66-79). I assume lhal institutions 
like All India Radio. Sangi^et Nalak Academy and the various Tribal 
Research Inslilutes in the ditTerenl Slates have a wealth of tapes on 
tribal and folk music Irom dilferenl regions of India. No classified 
inventory of these are available for insleresled scholars. 

The problem of analysis of folk music may be divided into the 
ioliowing i\\ o parts : 

(1) to trace the connection, if any, between cla.ssical and folk music 

(2) to locale the special characterislie of folk music as distinct 
from classical music. 

In this paper I shall deal mainly with lUe first part of Ihe problem. 
Folk-Classical continuum : 

If we assume tbal folk musie of different areas have eontributed to 

«r 

the develojunenl of Indian Classical Musie, it is not enough just to keep 
records of the notations of the music of dinVrenl arenas, l)ut we liave to 
work out a method of finding out Ihe principles underlying the s(‘l(‘elioii 
of eharaeleri.stie modes of combination of musical n(»tc‘s in the songs of 
different regi()n and Ihe various forms of classical music. 

Not enough theorelical work has been done in modern India to 
provide a tool for analysing music. 1 have given before (Sinha 1968 : 176) 
a brief de.seriplion of the method ol analysis and elassitieation of Kheyaf 
songs proposed by Sandal in the book Hagas and Haginis (Sanyal 1959). 
In thi.s paper I shall apply tin? same method to sojn(‘ tribal and folk songs 
in order to find out whether the basic jn’ineiples undi'rlving the mcdodic 
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niotiis of the tribal songs have any link wilh those of classical music. I 
shall nol be concerned with cc»vering the total range of tribal and folk 
music of the Indian sub-continent, or deal even with all the varieties of 
lolk music of Bengal in detail, but focus attention on tribal and folk 
music of a particular region, namely Pargana Barabhum of former 
Manhhum district in order to analyse anti illustrate a pattern of con- 
tinuum in formal structure from the tribal to the folk and classical levels, 
rile tribal songs havt‘ been scdected for detailed analysis in this paper 
because the melodic movements of these songs are simplest and thus 
they are expected to show the rudiments of basic structural principles 
of musical forms more clearly compart'd to those of the elaborate forms. 

As 1 am mainly interested in looking into the tribal musical forms 
in relation to the general problem of evolution of classical music, I have 
selected a region where tribal groups art* nol complt'lely isolated from the 
peasant and urban communities, Pargana Barabhum represents such a 
transitional cultural zone ivhere tribal and peasant traditions have been 
synthesised in a regional |iatlern. 

Before dt'seribing the musical forms of Barabhum. I shall make some 
general remarks about some of the well known folk forms of East and 
West Bengal. 

In most of the contemporary folk songs of Bengal, notes correspond- 
ing to some classical Ragas are used. The full fledged Hngas, however are 
nol consciously developed, the strict principles of sequence's arc not 
always Jidhered to and occasionally shades of din’eretil Ragas are usetl 
in the same composition. In many cases though, the rules of Rngn 
music are strictly maintained in compositions of folk songs. Vor such 
(ases it is almost impossible to distinguish the folk songs from light classi 
lal songs on the basis of analysis of melodic! patterns. The only distinc- 
tion is that then! is no rigorous training system or centre for learning 
folk music, which is born through spontaneous human expression and is 
developed in rural setting. 

The most important folk songs of Bengal are the songs of religious 
mendicants or Bmils and Rluiliali^ the songs of the boatman. There are 
also many other forms of folk songs prevalent in ditferent region of 
Bengal — songs of boat race, marriage songs, devotional songs of 
Vaishnava mendicants, .Tarigan, Kabigan (the exlempon' composition of 
songs by two debating parties usually based on parts of one or other 
mythological stories) and so on. 

The most frequently used tunes in Bengali folk music approaches 
the raga Jhinjhii which is based on the scale Kliuinhaj : 

C D E F G A B^'C 

and has the characteristic movement : 
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CDF, GFEDCB** A 1 ACCDE, DEC 


( 1 ) 


This form of Jhinjhit is calliul Kasauli Jhinjhil (Cliakravarty 1954). 

The more common form of Jhinjhii used in North Indian classical music 
)ms the following characlerislic movement : 

CDF, (ihT:DCEB^\(l, C-ACDEFE, AC (2) 

Kasaiili Jhinjhit may have been derived from folk music. Motif (I) is 
common in almost all types of folk songs of Bengal - specially in 
Bhatiali. In Baul songs in some cases, it changes mon* toward Bilwnt 
by using B instead of B*'. 

CDE(iABAC, BA(iFEDEFEI)C 

In most cases, for particular compositions, consistc^nt rules for ascent are 
maintaiiK'd. For example, for a particular song, either of the following 
movements may be chosen and strictly adhered to (ibid) : 

CDFG 

CDEG 

CDEFG 

Reference of records’ of some specimens of common types of folk 
songs of Bengal have been given at the end of this article. From listen- 
ijig to tlic records one can have some idea about the melodic pattern of 
the folk songs, but the way of presentation and the nature of accom- 
])anying inslriiinents used by the ‘‘urban” folk singers are quite dilferent 
from those of the rural peoide. Thus the full tlavour of the genuine 
Jolk songs is not presented in the.se records. With tliese prediminary 
remarks we may now move on towards a detailed discussion on the 
|iatlerns of the folk and tribal music* in Pargana Barabhuni. 

Folk and Tribal Mii.sie of Barabhum : 

Before analysing the* melodic pattern ql* the songs of the divcTse 
tribes and castes of Parganas Barabhum I shall give a brief description 
of tilt* ethnic and social background of the various categories of songs. 
Most of these songs were collected frojn the villages Nimdih, Ketunga 
and Madhiipur in (Jiandil Police Station Area. 

Ethnic Background * : 

There are about (H tribes and castes forming a population of nearly 

* Information on Iho clhnir liackground of Pargana Barabhum is based on 
published articles by Dr. Surajit Sinha who has done extensive tield work in the area 
at different periods during 1950- 1960 (See Sinha 1958, 1958a, 1962, 1965, 1966). 
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244,000 people in an area of 635 square miles in Pargana Brabhum in 
the former distriet of Manbhum. Among Ihe diverse ethnic groups of 
this Pargana the most numerous are the Mahato, the Santhal and the 
Hhumij. The Bhiimij, who are locally recognised as the original settlers 
of the Pargana, have* losi Iheir original Munda language, speak the local 
dialed of Bengali and have become Ilindiiised. While the bulk of the 
]*opLiIation of Ibis Pargana are peasants, there are a few small tribes like 
the Kharia and Ihe Pahira who an* settled in is«)lated foothill hamlets and 
live on hunting and gathering. 

During a [)eriod between the Pith and the lOlh centuries the Bhumj 
tribe of this region <*volvi*d a series of small kingdoms from a tribal base 
and their upper starata came to be recognised as Rajput -Kshatriyas. The 
< ultural iniltern of Barabhum thus provides a wide range of I(*vels from 
th(‘ primitive hunters and gatherers to the arlistocratic chieftains 
(Sinhas, PMVi). 

The songs of Ihe r(‘gion also represent the diversity of levels. Some 
are sung exclusively by tribal groups on specific ritual and festive occa- 
sions otlicrs are by the general peasantry in regional lestivals where peo- 
ple belonging to many tribes and castes from many village meet at the 
festive ground. Some songs are sung by specialist dancing girls (narhni) 
or by their male trainers (rasik) under the patronage* of the feudal aris 
trocacy. We also know that at least since tlu* famous pilgrimage of 
Mahaprabhu Sri Chaitaiinya from Puri to Mathura thi*re has been a deep 
impact of (iaudiya Vaishnavism in rituals and songs of the region (Sinha 
1966). From the nature* eif the contempeuaiy Nachni seings e)ne gets the* 
impr(»ssion that the (iandiya Vaishnava impact was eiverlain on a rneire 
archaic stimulus eif Sahajiya Vaishnavism (l)atla-Ma jumeler 1909). 

The social stage and the types of songs : 

It will be apparent tei any eibserver lhat the poetie* as we*ll as meleidic 
structure of songs have grown ceirnplex acceirding te) the ‘‘social stage” 
lor the semgs. 'rJu*se may be elivide»d as Jdlleiws : 

(a) Seings limited to single tribal gre)n])s cemnecteel with exclusive 
rituals and festivals : 

Sarinil seings : These seings are sung eluring Sarhul Parab (the festi\al 
of the first bleisseim e)f .so/ flowers) by the Bhumij, the Kharia e)r the Pahira. 

(b) Songs limile*d tei .small group e)f fe*males belonging to the varieuis 
low castes and tribes in a village ; 

Kanim songs -Songs sung by groups of females in a neighbourhood 
in a village on the occasion of Karam festival celebrated for the welfare 
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of crops and brothers during the month of Bhaclro (Augiisl-Septcmber). 
(Sinha, S. 1956). 

(c) Songs sung on special festive oc€*asions in Parab Tanr (uplands 
where fairs and festivals lake place) : 

Sometimes these festivals are also connected with sacred balh e.g. 
Tusu Parab on the occasion of Makar Samkranti. The typical songs of 
this category belong to two groups : BadurUja Danr Saila and Tusu. 
Bhaduriya Danr Saila are now a days sung only by men while dancing in 
< ircles anti clockwise. Formerly women of the lower castes and tribes 
used to lake part in group dances in Iht* month of Bhadra during hid and 
C/ihafa Parab festivals. In some of these festivals huge* umbrellas an* 
raised in honour of llu' Raja of the Pargana or his subordinate Chiefs. 

In Tusu festival the main singers are females. Young girls, in small 
neighbourhood groups, sing these songs every evening throughout the 
month of Pans (Decem))er January). On the sacred dale of Makar- 
Sainkranti Ihese small singing groups go out of the village wilh the goddess 
Tusu represented in the Jorm of clay models or as cowdung balls to the 
nearby lank or to a distant riverside for .Sacred balh. On this occasion 
small groups of females carrying their own Tusu mc^el oth(‘r groups from 
differ(»nl villages on the way to the bathing site. They compete and join 
with one another in im|)romptu composition of songs without changing 
the melodic* base. 

In both Bhaduriya Danr Saila and Tusu songs the word tiiemes and 
niidodic structures have to be adequate for the multi-ethnic and large 
population who participate in these songs ('oming from a wide region. 

(d) Songs sung by specialist Jhunwriyas : 

Under the parlonage of the Rajas and their subordinate Zamindars 
a niimbtT of composers of songs have become* famous in the region - 
Dinabandhu, Narollani, Ramkrishna, Bhabapita, Lagonsai and so on. 
The composers of these songs, Jhumiirs^ are known as Jhuinuriyas ; but 
the songs are mainly sung by dancing girls, Nachni. Th(‘se songs are also 
known as Nachni Saila sung to the accompaniment of drums and Shaina 
trumpets. The amorous, yet celestial, love of Radha and Krishna form 
the themes of these Jhuniurs. 

Sometimes Jhuniurs are also sung by gifted male or finiale workers 
in the paddy lields during the swison of transplantation. These are 
know^n as Ashariya Jhumur. One also hears lone cowherds singing 
aloud Ihcvse Jhuniurs while lending cattle. 

Jhuniurs may also deal with spiritual .symbols in Dchalallva Jhuniurs 
Ming by people attached to a Sadhu or holy person. Similar spiritual 
themes are sung in Khyapar Dhua .songs. 

The above types of songs do not exhaust the* varieli(\s of songs sung 
by the people of Barabhum. There are also .songs sung in connection 
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With the festival of the cattle, Ahira Geet, varieties of songs connected 
with different phases of marriage ceremony, songs introducing the 
masked Chlum dances and obscene songs. Ban Geet, sung by. young men 
to attract young girls in forests and lonely places. I shall also not deal 
with the special songs of the primitive Kharia and the Pahira tribes. The 
varieties of songs of the Sanlal have also not been dealt with. 

A description of the method of Analysis : 

1 have described briefly thti method of analysis of songs proposed 
by Sanyal (Sinha 1968 :ibid). For convenience of understanding the 
analysis of the folk and tribal songs of Barabhum to be presented in the 
next section, 1 will discuss SanyaFs method in more detail. 

The basic assumption is that a raga based song rests on some pivotal 
points of notes related by samhad (consonam^e) or relalions like C-(j, and 
nimbud (rnediance) or relations like C-F.' or C-E^\ From analysis of 
many songs, Sanyal observed that the following conditions are generally 
rulfilled by songs lab(‘lled with raga-rujini names : 

(1) A complete* theme should essentially show a predominance of 
combined duration of a selected set of notes constituting a consonant 
chord or notes related as CP](i, CE'Hl, DFA, E(iB etc., disl buted horizen- 
tally. Such (‘ombinalions of notes are known as " Khandamerus” * and 
have been termed as ^'uniiwrsals*' by Sanyal. The duration, or value* of 
a Khandanieru is measured by counting the duration of each of the three 
component notes of the Khandanieru, in units of one beat in the rhythmic 
setting in a complete melodic theme. The three notes comprising 
a Khandamerii may rt*main distributed in the* composition and may not, 
and in general, do not, occur successively. For calculating the value of 
a particular Khandamerii, the constituent notes of the Khandameru have 
lo be selected from the total composition and value of each nole has to 
be added together. A raga based musical composition subjected to such 
analysis is expected to yield a .set of Khandameru with diff(*rent values. 
In well established compositions, within Raga-Ragini frame work, the 
Khandameru with the highest value or the dominenl Khandameru gene- 
rally has a value at least r> 07 o of the total valiu* of all the notes in the 
composition. 

At l(*ast one* of the Khandameriis usually has a lomplimentarg 
Khandameru with a common mediant e.g., EG in (CEG, EGB) or FA in 

• TIu* Utiii Khftmdainrni also In* used ns a ^^eneral lerni representing other 

lype.s <»t serfioinl preseiiialiun of the /iieni (.sucel.s.sive arrangement of the 12 note 
scale), hut for the purpose of the present analysis the term Khandameru would always 
indicate the |)articular comhinalion of triple notes staled above. 
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^DFA, FAC) etc. These are known as mithuna or couple. We notice 
that one component of the couple is comj)rised ol notes corresponding U) 
a major, and the other to a minor chord. From the Mithunas, com 
positc units of four notes like CEGB or DFAC, are formed. Such com 
pressed units of rnithunas arc known as **Matrikas. According to Sanyal. 
the dominant Matriku or the Matrika formed from the dominant 
Khandaineru reflects the basic character or core pattern of the musical 
theme. The value, of the dominant Matrika is measured by summing 
up the individual note value of each of the four notes constituting the 
Matrika. The value of the dominant Matrika for a w(dl established com- 
position should again be greater than 50% of the total value of all 
Ihe notes. 

The two conditions stated above should be considered to be the basic 
criteria for categorising a sample of song in a rafja-rafjini frame work. 
The Matrika compo.sed of the dominant Khandaineru defines the basic 
class of the raifu or ragini. Subsidiary Malrikas composed of Khanda- 
merus lower in value determine further sub-classification. 

For searching for Ihe dominant Matrika ol a musical Ihenu* 
we have to start from the dominant Khandaineru and U)ok for its 
complimentary partner from the list of Khondainerus obtained from the 
composition. One Khandaineru can combine with either of two partners to 
form a couple e.g., CE(i can combine either with ACE or EGB. If bolh 
are pr(\senl in the list the one having a value nearest to CE(i lias to b(‘ 
chosen, so that due weightage is given to the pre dominance of 
Khandamerus in selecting the dominant Matrika. If no partner for the 
dominant Khandaineru is present, then the Khandaineru which comes 
next in value in the list is to be chosen to form the dominant Mithuiut. 



Mithuna 


e.g. (CEG- EtiB) 


^Huplimenlary 
Mhnndumrru 
c-.g. EGB 


Matrika 
c.g, CEGB 


Fitr 1 


The process of selecting the dominant Matrika is n*pres(‘nted in I'ig. 1 . 


After selecting the dominant Matrika, its value is calculated by 
summing up the value of each of the four notes constituting the Matrika. 
The dominant Matrika is supposed to represent the basic class of the* 
Raga or Ragini. After isolating the dominant Matrika, subsequent 
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Maivikas may be formed by the Kliandamerus with lower values. The 
order and nature of Ihe subsequent Mntrikas determine the subclass of 
Ihe composition. 

Sanyal also stales that in preparing the list of Khandamerus, it the 
',alue of a pair of notes related either by Sarnbad or by atmbad is greater 
than 4()7o or ‘‘two tifth” of the total value of all the not(‘s in the scale, 
Ihen the third note required to complete th(‘ Khandfimeru has to be 
assumed to be present, or is supposed to be latent in the composition. 

It may b(‘ pointed out that one should not seek mathematical jusli- 
tication tor the so calh'd “rule of two fifth” lor locating the latent notes. 
It is a rule that has been empirically obtained by analysing many 
samples. For instance it has been observed in many cases that a note 
jiredicled by applying the rule to a part of a song is found to ajipear in 
Ihe complet(‘ theme. Also, lluTe are some songs conventionally labelled 
by a nam<‘ hut do not show the basic Matrika corresponding to Ihe 

( lass of the Rar/ft. When the rule is applied in analysing such songs, 
they reveal the same basic Matrika, derived Irom many establi.shed 
lh<*mes with the same Ra(/a name. 

.An important question may be raised regarding the validity ol tin 
iindhod of classification proposed by Sanyal. We notice that there may 
he cases, where a slightly longer duration of a note compared to another 
note may change the dominant Matrika, or the basic cla.ss of a coin- 
jiosition. The problem thereforc‘ is whether a very small diiTert^nct^ bet 
ween the value of two notes make any significant differenci* in the 
nature of a musical theme. Thus the question arises whether any ditfer 
enc(' in note value between two notes have to be considered relevant in 
determining the class of a musical theme or values within a range has 
lO be grouped together. Lei us scrutinise the dilTerent case.s Miat may 
arise in det(*rmining the priority of a Khandameru or Tor that mailer, the 
dominant Matrika. 

Case I : Wln^n one of the nolc*s is din’erent between two 
KJiandaiaerus e.g. FAC and ACE. Even a small dilTerence in value bet- 
ween F and E may interchange the positions of the Kliamhtmeru.s and it 
may J)ecome ditficull to d(*cifl(» wliich of them should be the dominant 
Khandameru. But which(*ver be of higher value, the* class basis remains 
iinafTected because lh<\se two Khandamerus would form the dominant 
Matrika FACE. A complication arises when the dominant Khandameru 
is determined but there is a competition between two other Kandamerus 
to i)ccupy the second position, to be determined by a small change of 
value of one of the notes. For example, when FAC is the dominant 
Khandameru and the two rival Khandamerus for Ihe second position are 
ACE and DFA. A small change of value between E and D would deter- 
mine whether Ihe dominant Matrika be FACE or DFAC. 
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Case 2 : When Iwu of the notes are difl'erenl between tw<» 
J\ liandainerus e.g. ACE, DFA, one of whieh may become the dominant 
Khandanicru. In Ihis case, to aiTi‘cl tin* class characler by changing the 
\alue of one note two other notes have lo be of (*qual value. 

Cast' ; When all the three notes are dillereiil e.g. ACE & GED. 
tn this case the adjuslment between the other notes have lo be more com 
plicalecl. lUit it is apparent that many notes gtd involved in determining 
the priority of one of the universals. 

Thus v.e lint] that changing the value of a single note is not an isolate/! 
event in (lelermining the position of an universal. W'ilhout going into 
investigation of dilfe:ent possibilities in an abstract It'vel, we can |)rocet‘d 
with investigating the concrete examples of songs, arbitrarily assuming 
that a fraction of a nott' \alue detectable by the ear has lo bc' taken 

account of in d/'lennining the priority ol a not/' or the Kliandenieru com 
prising of the note. For linally testing the method we shall have to 
de[)eii(l on tlie convention of names ascribed to the diirerenl class/'s and 
have to look for the level of correlation between the class names and 
dominant Malrika assigned to tlu'm on the basis of analysis. 

rtic* working nu tliod may be siimmarisc'd as IoIIonns : 

(1) Flat /' the notes serially m the tonn of a scab* C. i), E. F etc 

which niaiiii/ stly go to compose the particular specimi'n and counl the 
nole \idue (N. V.) of eaeh note. 

(2 1 Couiil the total value (T. \'.) ol all tlu* Jif)les, summing up llu* 
N. of eaeh nole. 

(;F Caleulale the eo/'lfieienl of latent valiU' |C. L. V.) as 

r. V. I-C. L. 

( I) Caleulale the value of each KharuUnncrii that can he constructed 
from Ihe not/' values of the scale. Mediant aftd consonant pairs having 
a valui' grcali'r than C. L. have also to he used lo form Khnndftincnis 
with Ihe inclusion of latent notes. Calculate the percentage valiu' of the 
dominant Khandanicru. 

(5) Construct the dominant and .subsidiary Milhnnas and the cor 
responding Matrikas and count the value of Ihc' Matrika so formed. 
Calculate the percentage value ol the dominant Matrika. 

Tlu* result may be arranged in a tabular form in (> columns as 

follows : 

(1) N. V.. (2) C. L. V., (3) C. V. (4) V. K.. (a) C. V. K., (0) C V. 
. Mithuna-Matrika. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE SONGS 


It may be pointed out again that the notes CDEFGAB along with the 
Hal and sharp notes comprising the 12 note scale used in the following 
nolatiuns do not represent the exact pitches as understood in Western 
Music but correspond to do, re, mi, fa so, la, ti, equivalent to the Indian 
notes Sa, Re, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni abbreviated as S, R, Ga, M, P, Da, N in 
Ihe notation. The Hals corresponding to R, Ga, Da, N are represented by 
the small letters r, g, d, n, and the sharp of M by m. The notes have in all 
cases been transposed in such a way that C corresponds to ‘Do’ or Sa in 
tach case. The corresponding notes in the higher and lower octaves are 
indicated by putting a dot above and below the notes respectively. For 
(‘xample, if C represents middle C (S), (C ! (S) would indicate the note 
in Ihe higher and (C ) that in the lower octave. 

I should also mention that the actual notes used in the songs may not 
in all cases correspond to the notes of the 12 note scale, but slightly 
displaced srutis are used by the tribals. In preparing the notations I 
have used the nearest notes in the 12 note scale corresponding to the 
srutis used. Since the purjiose of the present analysis is to find out the 
common factors between the folk and classical songs, this approximation 
would not involve any serious error in the analysis. The deviations from 
Ihe 12 note scale give some particular distinctive flavour to the tribal 
songs. There are individual variations in the execution of the songs by 
different singers, and often a tendency to move toward the notes of the 
12 note scale is observed. 

We begin with the simplest type of songs — Sarhul songs, sung by the 
tribal Bhumij, Kharia and Pahira. 

I. SARHUL SONG : 


Specimen 1 


Word theme : 


Ki phule seba laya ki phule seba 
Saloi phule laya Sarhul seba 


Translation : 

O priest, with what flowers will you perform the worship 
The priest will perform the worship with Sal flowers 
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Notation : 

1, E D C — C C — C C C “DC— C C — i 

Ga R S — S S — S S — RS — — S rs - S S — 

Ki . . Phu le . Se ba . la ya • I Ki . . Phu le — Se ba . ( . . 

2. E D C- C E— DC— C-C CC — C — 

Ga RE— S R — R S — S— S S S — S — 

Sa . . lo i . Phule . la ya . Sarbu 1 Se . ba . 

- and . rcprosont continuation of the previous note. The bar abose the 
notes like DC indicate equal .sharing of duration between D and C on tl»(‘ 
.same beat. The song is complete in two lines containing 24 beats in 
(*ach line, divided in to 8 bars containing ^ beats in each bar. t)nly .‘i 
notes CDE (S R Ga) are used in the song. 

Distribution of note value in the .successive lines t>f the .song is given in 
table 1. Sum of the value of all the notes in the tlu^me is dencjted by S 
In the table and in subsequent discussion, Indian symbols will be used 
lo designate the notes. As there is no chance of confusion with the 
symbols of the Western scales, ‘Da’ and ‘Ga’ will be replaced by D an<l 
G respectively. 

TABLE 1 
N. V. 

S R G i: S+G R 

19 2 3 24 22 2 

17 2 5 24 22 2 

36 4 4 48 44| 2 


TABLE 2 


N. V. 

C. L. V 

VK 

» 


eVK 

c.v 

Mithuna — Matrika 

S — 36 

48 x'4 

DSG — 

44 

91 IV 

SGP 

(DSG -SGP— 
SGPD 91.7% 

G— 8 

31.2 

SGP - 

44 




R— 4 

Scale SRG (P) (D) 
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Note 

Line 

1 

2 

Total 



Total 48 


The* r.olumns in lablu I give the individual note value of the different 
notes in the scale, and the rows represent the. line of the theme. Thus to 
lind out the duration of Cl in the second line, we have to read the num- 
jK r in cohiinn G and row 2, i.e. Ihe No. 5. Details of distribution of suc- 
cession ol notes are not apparant from the chart but the emphasis of the 
(ii He rent notes are brought into relief. It is interesting to note that 
iiilliougli the hvo lines do not have exactly similar melody, the sum of 
note valut* of S and (1 and also \alu(‘ of H are the same in both the lines, 
rile note S has llu‘ highest value and the combination SG is supposes! 
to be emphasised in the melodic theme. In that case, what can be the 
role of R in the song ? We know that although R is an overtone which 
is weak in intensity compar(‘d to G in relation to S, the frequency ratio 
R : S is nearer in value to S compared to that of G : S. Thus it is easier 
to pass to G through the step R. In the scale used in the song, only S 
and G an* related by mediance. R is the weakest note and it is iinaceom- 
l^anied by any note related by mediance* or consonance. Thus no 
Khaiiflanuu is manifest in Ihe song. Rut we find that the (rombined 
’- alue of S and G is greater than C, L. \\ Thus we can assume that there 
is an unfulfilled liMideiH of including either I) or P in the scale to corn 
plete the KJidmianjuu us DS(ji or SGF. No prt‘ference for either 1) or P 
as lh(‘ laleni note can lie predicated. W'e shall Ihertdore assume that 
both 1) and S are virtually present i.e., there is a tendency to complete 
both the Kliandatncms DSG and SGF which generates the eouple DSC 
SGF. Thus the dominant Malrika of the above Sarhul song is assumed 
to be SGFD. The more important reason behind the presence of "IV 
inigtit be that 'K as a neutral note is essential for seabilisiiig the Matrike 
SGFD. The minimum requirement for comiilelion of a MiUnina is the 
potential existence of D and F in the design. Thus the scale notes 
derived from the song are SRG (F) (D) including the latent nobs given 
in parenthesis, has Ihe possibility of generating the niga classes Bhupali, 
Deskar etc. 

Specimen No. 2 

Word Iheme ; 

Ragan barir bhilorey 
Tilir sinan korey dada 
(ia\e lal mali makhey 

f ranslalion : 

In the background orchard 
Partridges are taking bath 
Smearing Ihcir body with the red earth ! 
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Notation 



I A 

A 

A C C 

C 1 

D 

E 

— 

D 

c 

— 

1. 

Da 

Da 

Da S S 

s 

R 

Ga 

— 

R 

s 

— 


Ba 

ga 

n ba ri 

r 

bhi 

to 

• 

re 

• 

• 


E 

E 

— C CR 

F ! 

D 

C 

c 

C 

- 



2. 

Ga 

Ga 

— S SR 

G ; 

R 

s 

s 

s 

— 

— 


Ti 

ti 

r si na 

na ; 

Ko 

ray 

da 

da 

0 

0 


E 

E 

CD E D 

C 

C 

C 


. 


■ 

3. 

Ga 

Ga 

SR G R 

S 

S 

S 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Ga 

Ye 

la 1 ma 

ti 

ma 

khe 

0 

0 

0 

0 


TABLE 3 


N.V 

C.L.V 

V K 

C.V.K 

C.V. 

S— 20 

R— 4 

G— 9 

D— 3 

36 X -4 
= 14'4 

SG(P)-29 
DSG— 32 

DSG -89% 
SGP 

Mithuna — Mitrika 
(DSG— SGP)-SGPD 
89% 

Total — 36 

Scale : 

SRGPD 




In Ihis song tho Klumdameru DS(i appears explicitly. The Matrika 
SGI*!) a]>pcars with Ihc help ol’ the lalenl note ‘F\ The scale notes used 
for the corn])osition is SRG (P) D. 


Word theme : 


Specimen No. :i 


Translation : 


Ee dungri oo dungri 
Pial paklo 

Kari khanyc re itiairi 
Dant gahlo 

Pial khanyc re dada 
Mon hhaiiglo 

The Pial fruits are ripe on 

this hillock and that. 

I look Kari fruit 

and my Ic^elh are tinted 

I took Pial fruit O brother ! 

and my heart is broken. 
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Notation 


The song is complete in 6 lines, each line containing 12 beats divided 
as 3/3/3/3. 



D - 

- D 

— C — 

D — D 


C 


1. 

R - 

- R 

— s — 

R — R 

— 

C 

— 


Ee 

. dung 

. ri . 

00 . dung 

• 

ri 

• 


E 

— E 

D — E 

F — — 

E 



2. 

Ga 

— 

R - Ga 

M — — 

Ga 

— 

— 


pi 

Ga a 1 

pa . k 

lo . 

• 

• 

• 


C 

c — 

1 E E ~ 

D — C 


Ga 


3. 

s 

s — 

! Ga Ga — 

R — S 

— 

E 

— 


Ka 

ri 

Khan ye . 

re . mai 


ri 

• 


D 

— c 

C — C 

c — — 




4. 

R 

— s 

s — s 

s — — 

— 

— 

— 


dan 

. t 

ga . b 

lo 

• 

• 



D 

E — 

F E — 

D — C 


E 


5. 

R 

Ga — 

M Ga — 

R — S 

— 

Ga 

— 


Pi 

a 1 

khan ye . 

re . da 


da 

• 


D 

— C 

C C — 

c — — 




6. 

R 

— s 

s s — 

S — — 

— 

— 

— 


mo 

• n 

dha ng . 

lo . 

• 

• 
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The distribution of the notes in the different lines are given in the 
following table : 


TABLE 4 
N. V 


Note-*- 

line 

C 

s 

D 

R 

E 

Ga 

F I 

M 

S+Ga 

R+M 

1 

4 

8 

0 

0 12 

4 

8 

2 

0 

2 

7 

3 12 

7 

5 

3 

5 

2 

5 

0 12 

10 

2 

4 

10 

2 

0 

0 12 

10 

2 

5 

2 

3 

6 

1 12 

8 

4 

6 

R 

10 

2 

0 

0 12 

10 

2 

Total 

31 

19 

18 

4 72 



VVe* notice* 
S(i and RM in 

tlUMllC. 

Jrorn table 4 that there is a 
the successive lines parallel 

1 periodicity in 
to the rhyming 

Ihe value oi' 
of the word 





TABLE 5 



N. V. 

S— 31 


C.V.N. 

S 

C.L.V 

V.K 

SGP— 49 
MDS— 35 
DSG— 49 

C.V.K. 

SGP 1 68% 
DSG 1 

C.V 

Mithuna 

Matrike 

(DSG— SGP) 
=SGPD 68% 

R— 19 


R 

72X.4 

*=24-8 

* 



Ga— 18 


Ga 





M— 4 


M 





Toial-72 



Scale 

SRGMD 




a 
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The scale contains the four consecutive notes SRGM. R is compara- 
tively strong in the sample perhaps because the supporting note M related 
hy mediance to R is present. In this sample too, on the basis of the 
strength of S + G we can assume P and D to be the latent notes, forming 
the Mithuna DSG - SGP or the Matrika SGPD. Although the value of R 
is quite high, the combined value of RM is less than C. L. V. and thus 
the Khandamerus RMD or nRM cannot be assumed to be present. 
Although M is weaker than R, the strength of S gives support to the con- 
.sonant combination MS, which becomes greater than CLV, and thus the 
Khandameru MDS is supposed to be present. We thus have the 
dominant Mithuna DSG - SGP and the uncoupled Khandameru MDS in 
the design. SGPD is the dominani Matrika. The Khandameru MDS is 
third in position. DSG and S(iP are higher by 20% to MDS. The addi- 
tional note ‘M’ appears in the scab*, (P) and (D) remains latent again. 
The .scale notes SRGM (P) (D) deriv(‘d from the* song has the |)ossibility 
of generating ragaa of the cla.ss repre.sent(‘(t by Dunja. 


Word theme : 


Translation : 


Specimen i 

Khejur Khejur 
Ililena dolona dada 
Kh(^jur Khejur 
Girev porilo 
Baney bhasilo 

The Dale Palm trees 

That never swing this way or that, O brother! 
'The Date Palm trees. 

Fell down ! 

The Date Palm trees 

Were Swept away by the flood ! 


Notation : 


1. C DE— C DE — , 

S RGa- S RGa — 

Khe . . ju . r Khc . . ju . r | 


2. A — A — G - 

Da — Da — P — 

Hi . le . na . 

3. C D E — 

S R Ga — 

Khe . . ju . r 


A — A — G - 
Da — Da — P — 
; do . le . na . 

C D E -- 

S R Ga — 

Khe . . ju • — 


F E — DC- 
Nl Ga - R S — 
da . . da . . 
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4. C C — C — C 

s s — s — s 

Gi tey . po ri 


C - 
S - 
lo . 


5. C D E — 

S R Ga — 

Khe . . ju r 

6. C C — C — C 

s s — s - s 

Ba ney . bha . si 


C D E — 

S R Ga — 

Khc . — ju . r 

S 

lo 


TABLE 6 


N.V 

C.L.V V.K 

C.V.K 

C.V 




Mithuna — Matrika 

S— 42 

31-2 SGP-61 

DSG 

(DSG— SGP)— SGPD 

R— 8 

RMD— 16 

-83% 

87% 

G— 15 

MDS— 51 

SGP 

(RMD— MDS)— SRMD 

M— 1 
P— 4 
D— 8 

DSG— 65 

MDS 

RMD 

75% 

Total— 78 

Scale : SRGMPD 




In this S()n}» llic scalo iiotfs SRdMPl) appear explicitly. M and R 
arc weak, cnnipared In S(i. 'File Iwn Mdlriko StilM) and SRMI) appears, 
SGPD having' much liif/her value. 

It is apparant that the samples of Sarluil Sony's usin^' only or t 
notes have a very simple melodic nmvemgit, yet they are distinctly 
different from recitation of poetry and are termed as s<mf»s. In cases of 
poems not associated with melody, there is too much clusterinf' of words, 
which do not permit adequate duration for a musical note l<) n?st on a 
vowel sound, which is essential lAr arousin({ a musical sensation. Too. 
much duration again, takes the mind away from the chain of thought 
associated with the word theme. In the Sarhul song, while thi; long 
duration of the notes carrying very little consonant .sound gives the effect 
of a song, the simple poetic content remain undisturbed. Also, before 
standing on a note with a vowel, even within two notes, there are more 
ups and downs compared to that of a recitation. 

(To be continued). 
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Sankab Skn Ghi’ta 


WOMEN IN ANCIENT LITERATURE 
AND FOLKLORE 

(Continued jrom previous issue) 


The women of Bengal wield considerable influence in society and 
play significant role in various walks of life.'^ 

A girl in a Hindu house is taught to resjicet the members of the 
family especially the elders from her very childhood. A married 
woman is supposed to worship hei' husband like god and obey his 
commands. This was meant for discipline. Thus a Hindu wife is 
expected to be true to her husband and serve him even in the time of 
adversity. She was to follow her partWrata dharinu (complete loyality 
and devotion to husband) and lead a very chaste life. Domestic sphere 
is the most important field of woman’s activities in folk s(x-iety. She has 
to grind the corn, prepare food and .serve it for herself. Again she has 
to fetch water fi’om the well, she has to mud-pluster the floor and 
sweep the house. In leisure she is found to spin for making garments. 
Thus her whole day is occupied with the domestic affairs which formed 
the usual routine. 

The peculiar disability attached to our women is based on religion. 
Woman was temptre.ss and was warned against religions. Still then dur- 
ing the ixjriods of the Muslims and the British some v'omen of the 
ruling class seem to occupy respectable positions.-* They took active 


13. Interested readers may read H. R. Bharat’s ‘Upanishads. Ten Principals, 
Edited with Sankara’s Commentary, Poona, 1918 ; Therigatha^ Eng. Irons by 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, London, 1909 ; Ancient India ^ as described by Megasthenes and 
Arrain, Trans, by M. Crindle. London, 1877 ; J. L. Devidas’s A short history of viomen^ 
London, 1928 ; G. D. Banexji'u Hindu Law of Stridhana^ Calcutta, 1923 ; Steele's Law 
(md custom of Hindu pastes^ Tripat hi’s Marriage Fronis under Hindu Law, Bombay. 
1906 and others referred to in the notes and selected bibliography. 

14. Mishra, Rekha, Women in Mughal India, (based on a thesis approved by 
the University of Allahabad for D. Phil, in 1965) Munshi Ram, Delhi, 1957. 



parts in politics. Seclusion was not practised strictly in the beginning 
but started growing after the tenth or eleventh century. Some of 
the ladies took keen interest in intellectual sphere but it appears they 
were not much encouraged. Then, political disability was defined 
biologically and became the basis of economic and social disabilities. 
The object of all these were to prevent women to mingle with men in 
pjiblic affairs. The prejudices persisted even after the advancement 
of time. 

The field of fine-arts specially attracted the attention of the women- 
folk from the earliest time and the art of music and dance was fairly 
Ijopular among them. Some of them became the leaders of fashion. 
These came irom satisfaction and pleasures in life and also attach to 
her special position in the society. Even amidst the great turmoil 
which was taking place in Western Asia during the eleventh centuiy, 
the Indian women continued to be an object of care, adoration and 
chivali’y. The traditions, customs, and practices, which were brought 
into this country by the Turks, were followed by the royalty, noblity 
and the Turkish soldiers. In course of time there w'ent through modifi- 
cations and changes under the impact of indegenous condition. 

The females by nature are lovers of beauty, of the body. Though 
the inscriptions are silent on this point but sculptures, images and 
paintings have much to say about this subject. The examinat|ion of 
early mediaeval images reveal that cloth represent the costumes of 
the people in genoal. From tlic early period Indian women had started 
vv'caring sari and they covered upper part of their body with anghja 
(bodice) when a great many people of the other parts of the world did 
not use that. It suggests that the i>eople of India were more civilised 
from the cai’liest time. They used long dupatta (scarf) of different 
types when they moved out of their hou.scs. In Northern and Western 
Indian Lahanga (long .skirt) was often worn by ladies. 

It is also known that kanchvk and chole (blouse) were used by 
women. They changed their drcs.scs according to the changing seasons. 
Ornaments were fairly popular among the ancient women. They 
adorned themselves with flowers and jewels. The ornaments commonly 
used were shishphul or dkliupasa (worn on forehead), ear-rings, 
bangles garlands, etc It appears that nose-ring was unknown 
thi’oughout the Hindu period. The ornaments were usually made of 
gold, silver and various stones. Even poor women used ornaments 
made of generally ivory, brass and glass. 

Beside ornaments, women paid great attention to their toilets. 
They used cosmetics of various kinds such as sandal paste mixed with 
saffron. They plaited their hair in different styles and used flowers and 
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ornaments to decorate them. Hair was combed in broad plaits or loose 
tre.sses. Th^ applied collyrium in their eyes. Th^^ also put vermi- 
lion on their forehead and decorate their faces. On lips, on the tips of 
their fingers, toes and palm etc.they used tlifferent types of dyes and 
oinments. They were also taught dancing and vocal instrumental 
music. The traditional Uturature and texts again and again assort that 
dancing, singing and fine arts are to be practised by women. 

The dancing girls do not figure in Jatakas and is not mentioned 
by the Chinese travellers. We may, therefore, presume that the 
custom was not common till about 0th century A.D. On the archi- 
tet'tural evidence its origin may be traced back to nineth centui’y. 
These dancing girls degeneiated into women of easy virtue. An 
indirect reference of dancing girl is found in the Devapara record of 
Vijayasena (1095-1158 A.D.) of Sena family. It has been recorded in 
the Bhuvaneswar inscription (twelfth century A.D.) that there were 
female attendents (dancing gilds) to temples. Thus, it becomes clear 
that such practice continued in the Northern India till twelfth 
century A.D. The devadasi custom was prevalent in Kalhiwar and 
the number of girls attached to the temple reached high proiKJsition. 
The temple of Somnath at the time of its destruction by Muhammad 
Ghori, is said to have served by 350 girls. In Gujarat, twenty thousand 
girls were serving, singing and offering flowers to the deity. Alberuni 
told that the lined maintained this institution was a source of 
attraction to the people thus an income. They met the expenses of 
army out of the i*evenue derived there from. 

It is also found that during the period of 700-1200 A.D. higher 
education of women in royal, official and rich families and to the class 
of dancing girls were in order. Some women were attracted by 
medical studies and a treatise on subject was written by a lady-do(.”tor, 
Rosa, which was translated in the eighth century A.D. into Arabic at 
the order of Khalifa Haruna (Nadvi-Arab Aur Bharat ke Sambandha— 
112). Girls of ruling families used to receive administrative train- 
ing. We learn from legends of the mediaeval coinage the names of 
the queens Sugandha and Didda of Kashmir, Semaladevi of Rajaputana 
and many upper class women of Bengal who took part in the adminis- 
tration and the type works. 

Let us not forget here that the Indian concept of womenhood is 
basically different from that of the west. The westerners look and regard 
women as their partners in life. As such they want to qualify them as 
their best helpers in all walks of life. But Indians regard women, not 
merely as partners, but as mother. Motherhood is the highest fulfil- 
ment of Indian womanhood. So they need that sort of education 
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which will help them of become ideal housewives, affectionate and 
competent mothers. 

During the medieval period practically the female education in 
India received a great setback mostly due to early marriage of the girls. 
During this period the security of the womenfolk was not there. So 
parents or the guardians were eager somehow to get their daughters 
married. But then also the ladties of cultured families in the towns 
continued to get certain training and they adopted themselves with the 
situation according to the changing climate. It is hazardous to make 
any statement about the extent of literacy among women in those days 
but .something can be said taking the help of distinguished epigraphists 
who gleaned from the study of epigraphs that the women of the upper 
castes were not illeterates. Capriciousness is .said to be the trait of the 
women of the towns and the city damsels indulged intoxicating drugs 
and sensual excess. The general education was neces.sa)y in the 
society to acquaint the women with system of household woi'ks and 
religious function pei'formed by their husbands. 

With the advent of Muslims, due to the insecurity and uncertainty 
which prevailed, the position of common women further received a set- 
back. Purdah became rigid, child-marriages were fairly common and 
jnvhar and sati were practiced by the womenfolk of the upt)er castes 
in Hindu .society. Sometimes, even the Muslim women preferred 
jduhar. B’urther, F’iroz Tughla(i and Sikander Lodi re.stricted the 
freedom of women by forbiding their visit to holy shrines and religious 
centres. It cannot be denied that men and women differ in their out- 
look upon life, upon relative values which they set upon different 
sections and principles. We are not suggesting that in any direction 
men are superior to women. On the contrary, our intention is to draw 
a correct and unbaised picture of 1 ndian women. 

The present position and status of Indian women is largely due 
to the result of earnest endeavour for more than a hundred years on 
the part of social reformers, educators and political leaders. Then with 
the advent of machines, the women are emerging in a new role. The 
rising cost of living has made it necessary for able w'omen to take to 
some form of employment in order to supplement family income. 
Among the masses, women have always had to earn their livlihood and 
they had always taken part in agricultural labour both as part time and 
full time or other works. Now that the political and social freedom 
have been granted so liberally to our women that thej' have attained 
such position and powers that they deserved. Still then, they are 
physically handicapped to undertake heavier works. 

It will not be out of place to mention here that the modern India 
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owes her existence to a revolution against the foreign rule of the 
British and to a revolution against her own past. The past appeared 
as the whole traditional system of Indian caste and family life ; they 
had to attack the British, but defended the traditional past such as 
s^ati, child marriage, etc. which the British attacked, or at least 
endangered. Thu.s, there developed a typically Indian nationalist out- 
look which is a bar to know the truth about the life and living of the 
people historically. Then, there came vested interests, political 
pressures, which again stand the way of true historians. The people, 
inspite of giving their judgments like judges, pleaded through their 
works as barristers for the superiority of their culture, men and women, 
for their personal satisfaction or sectarian gains. 

From the data we have collected from various sources we can say 
that the contemporary Indian women do not want to become just 
housewives. They are interested in remaining independent and econo- 
mically self sufficient. So the working women are not willing to get our 
of their jobs after marriage and their having no nece.ssity for the 
jobs in some cases. 

Although according to Hindu idea a girl, a young woman or a 
matron must do notliing for her own pleasure, even in her own dwelling 
plcice. It is clearly stated in Hindu texts that in childhood, she is 
dependent on her father, in youth on her husband, in widowhood on 
her sons ; if she has no sons, she must depend upon the kinsmen of her 
deceased husband ; if he left no kinsman, she must be dependent upon 
the kinsmen of her father ; if she has no such kinsman, she must be 
dependent upon the Reya. A woman must never seek to l>e indepen- 
dent ; she must never wish to seperate herself from her father, her 
husband, her sons, for by such a seperation, she ex|X)ses both her 
father’s family and her husband’s family which is a sin according to 
the Hindu view of life. 


Folklore of women 

It is said that women is concerned with her home and children and 
she is essentially timid and superstitious. Her speech is comparatively 
speaking, more conservative than that of man ; she retains archaic 
feature in her dialects and avoid neologisms as far as she can. 

Women’s vocabulaiy contains a very large number of intensive words 
and emphatic particles as well as pejorative — Euphemism is one of the 
great charactei-estic of women’s speech. . . But women’s vocabulary is 
much more limited than that of men. They are content with old 
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vocabulary and avoid t?oming of fresh words.'**'’ These can be illustrated 
with examples. Now we will relate some sayings.'* A woman says on 
her worthless husband : 

Abnjlike hojhnho kato bojh nahi mane 
Dhenkeke bojhoho kato nilya (than banc. 

This mean.s, how long should I explain a thing lo one who 
would not understand : how long should I exj)ostulate with the husk- 
ing machine. It would go on husking paddy for ever, or darbarc mi 
pai ihai ghare ashe muug kilai, which means, not finding an opiwtunity 
lo apeak at the court, he comes home and teats his wife, 'i’hen, sh(; 
says aiming at neighbours, parsi mti barsi which means, no neighbour, 
but an angling hook. Then being disgusted on her son a mother says : 

Chandra siirija asla gelo jonnkii ponde. bait 
bhiar karlc peter pntc'ki. karbe mor nnfi 

the meaning of this is the sun and the moon arc down and light at tlu 
tail of fireflies ; much has indeed teen done by }ny own son ; what can 
a grand.son do now ? Sh(' also sciys jatai karu Kinttadhana, kalankini 
nani jtdu'iui, means however much you may worship Lord Siva, your ill 
fame as an unchaste woman would not te wiped out. ITc’me it is 
iiccos.sary for every wc-men to be chaste and an ideal one. She .shoidd 
not commit such work by wliich .she can earn a bad name oi- ill 
iei;utat.ion. 

Lnornious folkloie maleiial in Mngli.sh translations on the position 
f)f Indian women in general are available especially in the i)eriod,icaL 
writings. But most of these excellent materials are free translations 
where there are no uiiginai texts and in many ca.ses such translations do 
not give a correct pictiuo of the imagery and the stylistic’ catches which 
aie .so importacit for pi-oviding the continuity in the tiaditioii as also 
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the new borrowings. Further, to explain folklore and the traditions 
without paying any heed to the original texts is a rusk for misquote and 
wrong explanation. The specialisation demands the preservation and 
presentation of the original texts along with the translations and 
topical allusions. Here exactly the field of Indian researches become 
more precise and his task more difficult as he endeavours to give 
interpretations. This requires a fair acquaintance with history, socio- 
logy, ethnology, linguistics and religion.” It is obvious that an analyti- 
cal approach to the subject matter I’equires a careful selection also. We 
will treat a few selected folklore items to describe the position of 
Indian women in geneial whose characterestic pcxmliarity has been 
very correctly said by Govindadasa in the following line — to my 
beloved (or a woman) nakahile mari, kahile khenkari,^^ which means, 
I die if i do not speak out, and if I speak out I shall get a blame. 
From this habit of the womenfolk they have developed their own folk- 
lore, they have expressed the subjective and objective conditions of 
their lives and living, joys, pleasures, sorrows, pangs of .seperations, 
pains, conflicts so on and so forth in their own dialects. 

It has been observed by a large number of s(;holars that physically 
man is a hunted animal, but the use of weaix)ns makes Mm the most 
powerful animal and also makes his struggle against other species 
easier. The quarrels that a man has in a family over the posses.sion 
of female can be avoided by prohibiting incest, but in a kii\ or protec- 
tive group which consists of different families, it becomes nccessar}’ 
that the union of husband and wife of each family must be recognised 
and respected by the members of other families, to maintain the soli- 
darity of the kin and protective group. Thus, man has to bo conceived 
not only as a living being in the family, kin and protective group, but 
he should have a language, cultuie, tradition, heritage and beliefs. 
Iti spile of these common elements man has been divided in innumer- 
able groups occupying the entire inhabitable surface of the earth each 
group is struggling against the other groups of man’s species, observ- 
ing incest prohibition and having some kind of system of marriage 
This is why they have seen their women in a variety of way. To 
satisfy his need man has attributed the following qualities to the 
w'omcnfolk according to the Hindu idea. 

Every man thinks of future and wants to build up society foi’ to- 
morrow ; from certain b^fliefs about the ultimate resting of the world, 

17. See Bhagvat, Durga’s The Riddle in Indian Life^ Lore and Literature , 
Bombay, 1965. 
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life and that of society and he pins his faith in them. With his faith 
he feels stronger to face odds in his life. When he meets with failures 
and frustrations he conceales himself in his faith. Thus faith is a 
system of beliefs regarding nature, life and society. It gives mental 
strength and satisfaction. With this idea it is said about the Hindu 
women that (i) the mouth of a wom.m is always pure (V, 130) ; (ii) 
women must bo honoured and adorned by their fathei’s, husbands, 
brothers and brothers-in-law, who desire their own welfare (111,55) : 

(iii) where women are honoured, there the Devus (Gods) are pleased; 
but where they are dishonoured, no sacred rite yields rewards (111,.56) , 

(iv) where female relations live in grief, the family soon wholly 
perished ; but that family where they are not unhappy ever prospers 
(111, 57) ; (v) in the like manner, care must be taken of barren 
women, of those who have no sons, of those whose family is extinct, of 
wives and widows faithful in thetir lord.s, and of women afflicted with 
diseases (VITI, 28) ; (vi) a righteous king must punish like thieves 
those relatives who appropriate the property of such females during 
their lifetime (Vlll, 29) ; (vii) in order to protect women and 
Brahmins, he who kills anybody, causes right and commits no sin, 
(VIII, 349) : (viiii) one’s daughter is the highest object of tinderness , 
hence if one is offende<i by her one must bear it without resentment 
(IV, 185) ; (ix) a maternal aunt, the wife of a maternal uncle, a 
mothcr-in-law and a parental aunt must be honoured like the wife of 
one’s spiritual teacher, they are eciual to the wife of one’s father and 
of one’s mother but the mother is most venerable than they (11, 133) ; 
(x) but the teacher is ten times more venerable than the sub-teacher 
the father a hundred times more than a teacher, but the mother a 
thousand times more than the father, (11, 14 . 5 ) : (xi) a chaste wife, who 
after the death of her husband constantly remains chaste, reaches 
heaven though she has no son. just like those cha.ste women (V, 1(50) ; 
(xii) in that family where the husband is pleased with his wife and the 
wife with her husband, happiness will assuredly be lasting (111,60) ; 
(xiii) offspring, the due perfortmtnee of i-eligious l iies, faithful service, 
highest conjugal happpiness, and heavenly bliss from the ancestors and 
one’s self depend upon the wife along, (IX, 28) ; (xiv) let mutual 
fidelity continue till death ; this may be considered as a summary of the 
highest law for husband and wife (IX, 101).” 

The acceptance of the Avomenfolk with such positions are nowhere 
found in Western idea. Their women are treatetl as a sex partner 
who according to a modern ginger-composer, “I do not think women 

19. Swaxni Abhedananda India and his People^ Ramkrishna Vedanta Math, 
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help men to be stable. They always take more than they give. They 
oblige us to give them everything and if we agree, we find ourselves 
poor, drained out. They are physically much stronger than us, we do 
not satisfy them anymore, and off they go after some one else. They 
give us many things but not the stability. This is not the conception 
of a Hindu about a woman which we have discussed in earlier pages. 
On the contrary, a Hindu believes that it is the woman who gives man 
stability and peace of mind if she is honest, chaste, cheerful and 
dutiful. She is always pure. In order to clarify Hindu points of view 
we have collected and compiled some data from oral tradi- 
li(jnal and ancient .siairces. They arc potent enough to depict the 
position of women faithfully and to draw a meaningful generalisation 
from them is possible. Further instructions may also be quoted from 
the Hindu law-books about the Hindu women. It is said there, 

(a) women are pure in all limbs; (b) man is strength, women is 
beauty, he is the i^ason that governs and she is the wisdom that 
moderates; (c) he who de.spises woman dc.spiscs his mother; (dl the 
tears (if woman call down the lire of heaven on those who make them 
flow : (e) he who is cursed by a woman is cursed by (lod ; (f) evil to 
him who laughs at a woman’s sufferings, God shall laugh at his 
prayeis ; (g) the songs of w'omen are sweet in the cars of the Lord, 
men should not, if they wish to be heard, sing the praise of God with- 
out women : ( h ) there is no crime more adieus than to persecute 
women, and to take advantage to their weakness to despoil them of 
their partimony ; (i) the woman watches over the house, and the pro- 
tecting divinities (l)cm,s) of the domestic hearth are hapiiy in her 
presence ; the labours of the field should never be assigned to her ; 
(j) when relatives, by some subtei'fuge, take possession of proiierty of 
a woman, her cai'i'iages or her jewels, .such evil dooer shall descend into 
the infernal regions. Here is a definition of a wife that has been 
given in the Mahabharata ; 

A wife is half the man, his truest friend ; 

A loving wife is a perpetual spring of Virtue, Pleasure, and Wealth , 

A faithful wife is his best aid in seeking heavenly bliss ; 

A .sweetly-speaking wife is the companion in solitude, a father 
in advice, a mother in all seasons of distress, a rest in passing through 
life’s wilderness. 

If we turn to Brahminic age we find that ixilyandry and sayavivara 
ai’e alike ignored by Manu and so too in the sentiment that woman is 

20. Singout, New York, 1968. 
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in anyway equal to the man. Manu says, “Women wore created to be 
mother, and men to be father ; it is there, ordained in the Veda, that 
leligious rites should be performed by the husband together with the 
wife.” But in every other direction the subordination of women is 
indicated. The duties of husband towards their wives are defined 
with significant fullness of details in folklore materials. In a folk say- 
ings it is .said that a mari-ied woman must be honoured and be adorned 
by everybody, if they would obtain abundant prosperity. A woman must 
always be in cheerful temper, devoting herself to the good management 
of the household, taking gi'oat care of the household furniturci and 
children, keeping down all her expenses and educating her offsprings 
for fitting them in the world of living. Regarding the marriage of 
daughter Manu s.iys, “lOvery man .‘should give his daughter in marriage 
to an excellent man, youth of the same caste, even though she 
has not attained her age ; hut it is better that a damsel, though 
marriageable i^hould stay at home until her death, rather than 
that hei- father should give her in marriage to a worthless bridegroom.” 
Popular folk.sayings clarify the idea. For example, anna dekhe debc 
tjlicc patro dcklie dchc which means, look for fine boiled 

rice before you serve ghee ; find out a suitable bridegroom before 
you marry your daughter or dasaputra nania kannya palm hnjhce dele, 
a daughter is eciual to ten .-;ons if she is married to a suitable biide- 
groom and so on. .\gain Manu .says that a dam.sel m.iy w'ait foi- 3 years 
after she is marriageable ; and then if her father htis not given her in 
m.ii l iagc. she may choose henself a bridegroom of equal caste, when 
ncUhci' she nor her chosen husband commits any offence by that. But 
folk soci( ty has not accepted it so easily. There are a great many folk 
.'payings win l e such marriages are condemned such as hhat pai na 
hhalar clna, Iheke theke abar yayna cliai, she gets no meal but wishes 
for a husband, and from time to time she longs for jcwelleiy as well or 
adarhihir cliadar tjai hhat pai na, bhatar chai,^ dama love has a veil on 
her jjer.son ; she goes without foo<l but long.s for a husband. From the 
hankering if she gets married the folk people do not mind to taunt her 
with the followdng saydng baap jane na, ma jane na hnyal banc hiyc, 
unknown to the parents she is being married in a swam]) of reeds. 
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The wife is considered to be a partaker and a partner in the spiri- 
tual life of her husband ; she is thus called in Sanskrit, sahadharmini, 
“spiritual helpmate”. This idea is very old and as old as Hindu 
nation and it still stands good. It is true that in course of time certain 
prohibition for some women against certain studies and ceremonies 
were prescribed. But when the western historians say that the Hindu 
women are treated like slaves by their husbands and other elders they 
say that without considering the other side of the Hindu way of life in 
its correct perspective. 

Indeed the position of women, as revealed in Dharuiosiitra is some- 
what peculiar. On the one hand, she is I’egarded as ever pure, all her 
impurities being removed by her monthly illnes.s ; while on the other, 
she has no higher status than the chatties belonging to the household.^’ 
According to Dharmashastras the observance of fast by a woman 
whose husband is alive, has been condemned most vehimently. 
Some have included women in the list of properties which are not lost 
by reason of their being enjoyed by othci's. Bodhayana declares that 
the wife is even moie precious than wealth and as such, deserves moi’e 
careful protection. 

Then there is definite instruction as to how a wife might be 
abondoned. Following descriptions might abandon a wife : — 

( a ) barren in the 10th yc.'ir of marriage ; 

(b) bearing daughters only in 12 years : 

(c) all of whose children die in the IT) years ; 

(d) uttering unpleasant words forthwith. 

It has been .suggested that a married lady should have great 
regard for her supeiiorus, particularly mother-in-law, father-in-law, 
and the husband. She must be reverential towards Gods and guests, 
she should keep the house in ordei', and lead a life of chastity 
and restraint. The housewife must have saving habit and be careful 
about the articles for domestic use. Practice of N^dakr'ya, decoration 
of ornament, and going to the house of strangers during the absence of 
husband are among the pi’aotices prohibited for a woman. Besides 
there aixa a certain taboos which we will see later, that she should 
practice as faithfully as possible. 

It is said that a widow .shall avoid during one year, or according 
to some six months only from her becoming a widow, the use of honey. 
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meat, spirituous liquor and salt and shall sleep on the ground. She or 
a woman who has no son may engage her dfivara for raising a son on 
herself. In the absence of devnra she can utilise a person of the same 
caste. This devara or the husband’s younger brother has a very 
sweet relation with his bauthan. It is equally popular in folk society 
which we known from the following .song : soner dcora benchc thak, 
deora more karlo pagal pran sake na,^‘* Oh beloved younger brothei' 
of my husband, let you live long because it is you who have made me 
mad, I am unable to bear your gap. 

In Aittereya Brahman (XT I, 12, and XV, 3) it i.s said that man can 
have many wives but no woman can have more than one husband. 
This i.s the first authorative statement of polygamy, which was common 
enough during the Vedic period. This passage is very freely quoted in 
the later Smrilis as a fonn of polygamy or hahv bibuhu. This has 
aflected a great many girls. This also brings conflicts such as khete 
khete marlo dorani hat nere parstd soraniP the neglected queen dies 
hard work, while the beloved queen has given birth to an infant by 
sheer waving hand.s. Another saying, ek barer stri heladola, dojbarer 
ktri (jnlarviala, the first and the only wife of a man is not much cared for, 
but the second wite of a man is pnzed like a wacath of flower. So when 
a girl gets unhappy for marrying her to an t)ld gi-oom it is said, youri lo 
jhee tor kapale bvro bar aanii knrbo ki, O Gauri the daughter, it is loted 
to you I'oi' an old groom, what .shall T do ? This ).>olygamy had wide 
sanction thus the king, it appears, had three kinds of wives with their 
distinctive appellation. The be.st kind was designed as mnJmhi. 
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Polygamy although sanctioned by law was prevalent mostly 
amongst the kings and the wealthier classes in those days besides the 
knlins. Some working people were polygamous too due to economic 
factor. The.se people utilised their wives as their helping hands in the 
working grounds. 

Siiperslitions, taboos, beliefs amt customs 

Tn the following pages we will discuss some proverbs, sayings etc. 
which depict the position of the folk women in particular and Bengali 
folk women in general. Some facts about tl^ Bengalee kinship 
taboos are given undei’ : Foi'emo.st among the Bengalee kin.ship taboos 
are the elder brother-in-law {Bhasur) and the maternal-uncle-in-law 
( Mmnnsnstir ) taboos. The.se two types of kins are talx)oed to a 
Bengalee wife and perhaps, to a wife of other Hindu communities. 
k housewife of Bengal must carefully avoid them. She must not show 
her face to them, or touch them, or spiak to them, or utter their 
names or appeal’ bofoi’e them. On the other hand, the eldcT-brolhei’- 
in-law or the maternal-tinclc-in-law inn.'-’t not look at her face or 
touch her or speak to her except through an intermidiary. 
They must indicate their ap})roach by some method or olhei- so as 
to permit of decorous adjustment of her clothes or to give time to 
conceal hor.self in a corner.^o In fact, llicre is complete inhii>ilioii ol 
social intercourse between them. This is also true for tlie womenfolk 
of other regions of India whi(;h arc evident from her regional folklore. 
Ncedle.ss to mention that a hoa.st of scholar has stated that these are 
the primiilive traits in culture. They corroborated Iheir statements 
by concrete illustrations. Thus, a housewife of a p('a.sanl family 
addressing (he elder l)rother of her husband says, 

linmjila Bhnsuryo tuvii keno deijor hniht mi 
tiniii jadi hiiila rc deyor kliaita hnlnr pun 
(aar) rangu ruse kuitum kuIJiu jvraiin puruii 

/lute juo bazare jao umur ekti kathu 
(ai) didir luigyu pun supari umnr nlaputu^ etc. 
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It means, the sportive elder brother of my husband why you were 
not his younger one instead of his being the elder. If you were his 
younger brother, you could have take betel from my stock, we 
could have engaged in amorous play and joke by each other and I 
could have satisfy my thirst and be pleased. Oh dear elder brother of 
my husband, wherever you go either in the haat or in the market, 
please bring for me tobacco and for your wife betel and betel nut. 

This speaks as to how owing to husband’s elder brother taboo the 
peasant woman inspite of her sincere love for the elder^brother-in-law 
is unable to expose herself to him. So she is taking the shelter of a 
curious song while talking to him. Similarly, some Andaman! Islanders 
show a great deal of shyness in the presence of his younger brother’s 
wife who is known as bhculrabadhu in Bengal. Bhadrabadhus should 
never communicate with their bhasurs except through an intermediary. 
This is also true in the tribal and caste people of India including 
Yokaghirs, a Sibarian tribe among whom there are rules forbiding 
conversation between the elder brother and the younger brother’s wife. 
This taboo is also found among the Bihrors. Here is a saying where a 
housewife of a middie-class Hindi. Joint-family addressing the wife ot 
her husband’s elder brother says, ki balbo bhasur ghofl'e, naile tor chele 
mor chele viare ?“ meaning what shall I do now, the elder brother of 
my husband is at home, or how dare your son to beat my son. 

As because it is a taboo to .speak before the elder brother of her 
husband she is tolerating his son who has beaten her own son. Being 
unable to check herself she has expressed that clearly and getting 
angried had lodged a complaint to her ja (husband’s elder brother’s 
wife). This is a very good illustration of the character of folk women. 
Necessary to mention that due to this taboo usually housewives have 
more feelings for their devars which can also be understood from the 
following sayings : 

ato kalai bhate chotthakurer pate 

ato dal diyeche bhate tabu tiai bat-thakurer pate” 

which means so much boild lentils, all in the plate of my husband’s 
younger brother ; so much boiled lentils yet none in the plate of (her) 
husband’s elder brother. 

It is obvious. Since Vedic days Hindu women are allowed to 
keep pleasant relations with their devars when it is a taboo to talk freely 
with bhasurs. Naturally, faults are thick where love is thin. Inspite 
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of taboos, sometime the wife of the younger brother need to talk to her 
bhasur. Here is an example of the conversation between the wife <rf' 
the younger brother with husband's elder brother. Addressing the wall 
of the house she says the following words : Kathkhan kathkhan 
battharkur ki pakal mash khan.^ Hallow the wall of the house, can you 
tell me whether the elder brother of my husband eat big fish ? The reply 
is Khan khan khan, punch chhay khan, ekhan ektu tel pele naite jan. 
Yes, he would like to take five to six pieces of fish but prior to that he 
would be pleased if he gets some oil for taking bath. 

To a Hindu wife it is not only the names of her husband’s elder 
brothers and maternal uncles are tabooed, but the names, of almost 
all of her husband’s elder kin irrespective of their sexes are tabooedi 
She must not utter the name of her husband. If there be any occasion 
to mention his name she must either alter the intial letter of the name' 
of her husband or paraphrase it. Thus if the name is Kali she must 
either change the name to Nali, Tali, Bali, etc. or use some such' 
synonym as Syama, another name of the Goddess Kali. This name 
taboo is observefl with such rigorous consistency that she will not 
utter any word which approaches the name in sound. Thus the wife 
will not say Kal meaning tomorrow or yesterday but will either pro- 
nounce it Nal or resort to some other means to indicate it (e.g. the day 
before today or the day after to day). 

Now we come to son4n-law’s house taboo. According to this taboo 
a Bengalee mother-in-law must not visit her son-in-law’s house till he 
gets his offspring. But this taboo does not involve any repture of 
social intercourse with the family of the son-in-law and the mother-in- 
law. He will behave towards her exactly in the same way as he 
behaves towards his own mother. The mother-in-law too behave with- 
his son-in-law as her own svm.^' 

Then there are superstitions about the concealment of name. Here 
i.s a Sycilian legend where we know that Rozella, a woodcutter’s 
daughter marries the God of love, who become bird during the day time 
and a man at night. Rozella insists on knowing the name of her husband. 
The husband requests him not to insist on the same because once tli.e 
name is divulged it would lead to misery and destruction. Still she is not 
satisfied. Ultimately he tells his name to her and disappears. From 
this incident she began to sixfler from proverty and lonliness all her 
life.^2 There is a Konkan variant of the same legend which goes thus : 
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A princess got married to a stranger, a prince. She insists on knowing 
his name. He did not want to divulge his name for obvious reason but 
on her insistance he tells her that his name is Nagadeva. As soon as he 
utters his name he assumes the cobra-form and disappears under ths 
ground. The girl repents and prays to God for being undted with her 
husband. She ultimately got the boon and was able to unite with 
her husband as a female-snake. The custom of not uttei'ing the name 
of the serpent at night is current throughout India. It can also be found 
in the Kathasaritsagar that prince Vajramukha falls in love with Padma- 
vati at first sight and wants to know her name and where- 
abouts. Padmavati reciprocates his feelings. She expresses her 
thoughts by gestures. She puts a lotus on her ear, thereby showing 
that her name is Padmavati and her countiy is Karnatak (ear is 
karna). She then holds the flower in between her teeth, indicating 
thereby that her father’s name is Dantaghataker. (teeth means 
danta). But she never speaks to about her name and whereabouts.’* 
From all the.se one can ea.sily understand that generally no husband or 
wife of Hindu society calls each other by name. 

There are, however, certain occasions when they are forced 
by female relations to break the taboo by way of jokes and in 
that cases they pray to God for His execusing them. In the wesitern 
districts of the northern India young married women go on the festivals 
of the Salon and Tij to a tank to worship there. When they have done 
the worship, some old women seized a young wife by the nose and 
threatens to rub it until she mentions her husband’s name. Many will 
stand the pain than to submit ; but if a young bride complies, she is 
laughed at, b«t does not incur any serious reproach for this occassion 
only. The reason is that the taboo is broken in the immediate 
presence of the water deities, who are more disposed to lengthen than 
to shorten the life of the husband of, a woman who worships 
them. Then in Gorakhpur (Uttar Pradesh) on the day of Govardhan 
iPuja, in the month of Kartik (Oct.-Nov.), while worshipping the cow- 
• dung image of Govardhan women name each other of their male rela- 
tions, including their husbands.* Each name is uttered with some 
abusive epithet. But the name of the husband is mentioned only in a 
whisper, without many insulting phrase. Tam41 women are reluctant 
to mention their husband’s name. The custom is not only confined to 
' Tamil society but also is observed more or less by almost all the Hindu 
inhabitants of India and Ceylon. (Continued) 

33. Tawncy. C. H. The Kathasaritsagara, or the Ocean of the Streams of 
.Story, 2 vols. reprinted by Munshirarn Mohohr»rlal, Delhi, 1968. 

34. North Indian Notes and Querries, ed. W. Crooke Punjab Notes and 
<Querries, 1882 
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Praphulladatta Goswami 


FOLKTALES OP THE MIRIS 


■*^IKE other peoples of Assam Miris too have interesting folktales. As" 
some of the Miris have retained a rather close community life, my ths 
and explanatory tales still play a clear role in either determiining their 
attitude towards the unseen and seen worlds or in controlling their 
beliefs and activity. Some of their beliefs find echoes among other 
plainsmen of the land. For instance, it is a widespread belief that if 
one takes away a fish caught by a fish-eagle one is likely to lose a son. 
Miris explain the origin of the belief in this manner : In olden days 
God decided to make the fish-eagle king over all birds. So he asked the 
bird to observe a fast of two days. It failed to keep the fast. So God 
cursed the bird. “You will get a fish to eat only if you keep a fast of 
twelve days.” The crestfallen fish-eagle said, “If someone snatches 
away the fish I catch at the end of twelve days, I’ll have to starve. 
What’ll I do then ?” God said, “I can’t revoke my curse, but if anyone 
takes away the fish you catch, he will lo.se his son.” 

This myth has a sequel, in a test taken by God in order to find a 
bird fit to be king. God prepared a cauldron of boiling oil and said, 
“Whichever bird is able to take a dip in the oil would be considered for 
the kingship.” While the other birds delayed taking the test, the slim 
drongo swooped into the oil and flew out proving its competence to be 
king. Because the bird took a bath in boiling oil it turned black, but 
it now is .so bold that it even pursues larger birds like crows and kites 
and drives them off. An Assamese proverbial saying which refers to 
a person who is irresolute or who shilly-shallies, goes somewhat like 
this ; “Ah, while you did up and dressed, the drongo has already 
become king.” The tale has an Ao Naga analogue. 

This tale explains why the drongo is black ; ceilain other tales 
explain why human beings do not see the gods, why monkQrs live in 
jungles, why swine live under their raised houses while dogs live in 
them (this has Ao Naga and Wancho parallels), why leeches and 
mosquitoes suck human blood, why kiiris have no letters, and so on. 
The myth explaining how Miris lost their letters has an Abor version, 
indicating that Miris and Abors have certain things an common. It has 
also parallels among Garos and certain tribes in South-east Asia. Bay- 
ing Ba-bu, the god of wisdom, gave to human beings speech and then 



asked them to take the letters with which th^r could write down their 
speech. The ancestor of the Miris took down the letters on a deerskin. 
He kept the deerskin in the loft and forgot all about it. Much later, one 
day when he had nothing to eat, he took down the skin, roasted it in 
the fire and ate it up. Thus the letters were lost. The Mois of Annam 
explain the|ir illiteracy in this manner : “When the Great Spirit told 
all the nations to bring writing materials, on which the alphabets 
would be inscribed, the Mois, with typical improvidence, instead of 
providing tablets of stone or even wood, turned up with a piece of deer- 
skin, which later, complete with alphabet, was eaten up by the dogs.” 
(N. Lewjs, A Dragon Apparent, p. 89). 

All over India we find animal tales in which one animal tries to 
outwit another. The fox figures prominently in such tales, for 
instance, in the Assamese “The Fox and the Monkey”. In a Kachari 
tale the place of the fox is occupied by a hare. The hare is tricked by 
a monkey and the latter is also trik^ by the no less clever hare. 
Certain motifs in the Miri tale “The Monkey and the Tiger” recall parts 
of the Assamese and Kachari parallels. In the Miri tale the monkey 
eats up some fruits and gives his fijiend the tiger only the peels. So 
the tiger invites him to get some honey from a beehive on a tall tree. 
The bees bite the intruder and he drops down in a miry place. As he 
cannot get out of Uie mire the monkey entreats the tiger thus, “I am 
Sony for what 1 did to you. Please save me now. Instead of allowing 
me to die here in the mire you as well take me out and eat me.” The 
tiger takes him at his word and wants to eat him, but he says, “I’m 
muddy all over, why not get me washed ?' When he is washed and 
cleaned he says,. “Let me dry my body in the sun while you go to that 
village, get some fire so that you can. roast me, have a tasty meal.” As 
the tiger leaves for the village, the monkey climbs up a tree and escapes. 

In the second part of the Kachari tale, the monkey is saved by a 
tiger, but the tiger there is cleverer, for when the monkey escapes to a 
ti ee, the tiger feigns death and lies on the ground unmoving. The 
monkey finding his enemy dead dances and puts his head into the open 
jaws of the apparently dead tiger, ’who suddenly closes his mouth. 

Formula tales are rather few in Assam. In such tales the form is 
fixed, one incident following close on another according to a set pattern. 
The incidents go on accumulating till the climax, then there is a turn- 
ing back to the earlier incidents. “Why the back of the toad is full of 
warts” is a formula tales. It can be summarised in this manner : Once 
noon a bat was eating seeds in a tree. A frog suddenly croaked and 
frightened it. The bat flew away and frightened a squirrel who was 
nibbling at the berry of a palm. The squirrel ran away and a berry 
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dropped on a barking deer. The frightened barking deer ran away 
knocked off a bamboo. The bamboo hit a crab and broke its leg. In 
severe pain, the crab moved away and bit off the tail of a snake. In 
pain the snake rushed up to the nest of a tailor bird and ate up its eggs. 
The weeping tailor bird approached the public to give it justice. So all 
came and sat in an assembly. The snake was hauled up, but it said, 
“1 am blameless. It is because the crab bit off my tail that I ate up the 
tailor bird’s eggs.” So the crab was brought up. In this way the 
incidents are gone over backwards and ultimately the crime is placed 
on the shoulder of the frog. The assembly poured hot ashes on the 
back of the frong as a punishment, and since then its back is full of 
warts. The tale has Mikir and Kuki parallels. 

Miris have other kind^ of tales too, for instance, tales illustrative of 
a belief in fate and wisdom. One day God’s wife said to him, “Why 
don’t you bestow wealth on that unfortunate person ?” God said, “An 
unfortunate person can never acquire wealth.” To prove the point he 
poured gold coins into the boat of the man. The latter thought there 
must have fallen a larger amount of gold coins in his yard. So he left 
his boat and ran home as fast as he could. There was no gold in his 
yard, nor did he find the coins in his boat. This is about fate, and who 
does not lean on fate sometimes ? 

Here is a talc on a more realistic plane and which illustrates the 
tnath that one should not plant anything on the boundary of one’s field. 
Ngate and Narah had a common boundary where Ngate planted a 
pumpkin seedling. The plant spread into Narah’s field and bore fruits. 
Narah’s wife took away the fruits and this led to a feud between the 
neighbours. One day Narah invited Ngate to a drink. Ngate drank 
too much and while he remained intoxicated, his host carried off his 
cattle. When he came to Ngate realized that it was the pumpkin plant 
raised on he boundary which led to this feud and to this trickeiy. 

Miri folktales have not been recox’ded to any considerable extent, 
only a few having seen print. If they are recorded we will find in 
them many features in common with tales recorded in other parts of 
Assam, thus showing evidences of give and take among the various 
cultural groups of the state. I have already pointed to certain sjimilari- 
ties with Assamese and Kachari folktales. To give another instance, the 
Miri tale of Lightning and Thtinder is substantially the same as the 
Kachari Roana and Raoni. In both a brother develops a unsual 
passion for his sister, the latter being unwilling to marry him escapes 
up into the sky. The fair-skinned sister fleeing from her brother is the 
lightning while the brother who pursues crying and shouting is the 
thunder. The tale of a Lightning Girl is found also in Western India. 
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BOOK-REVIEW 


TALES FROM THE RAJATaRANGJNI by S. L. Sadhu, Kapoor Brothers, Srinagar 
1967. Demy, VIII + 198. Rs. 12.50. 

The author is well-known for his first-book “Folktales from 
Kashmir” and the book under review is in a sense a companion volume 
to that. It is a collection of 33 tales with a foreword by Mr. G. :M. 
Sadiq, Chief Minister of Jammu & Kashmir. Appendix and glossary 
etc. are also included with the book. The present book according to 
the author is “based mainly on the Rajatarangini of Kalhana, along 
with its complements which bring the account down to 1587 A.D., and 
the Twarikhi Kashmir by Pir Hassan Shah”. It is, he writes again, 
“not meant to be a contribution to the study of history. Its interest is 
different. Besides being a chronicle of great celebrity of the Rajata- 
rangini is a comf)osition in poetry. Kalhana regarded himself more 
as a poet than a historian, and his work as kavya, an exercise in poetic 
composition, the tales herein set down add spice to the narrative of 
raonarchs.” 

This selection naturally folloAvs the reviewers own lives of interest 
and it is, of course, that with a slight change of angle are altogether 
different choice might be made. On the whole this volume presents a 
substantial contribution of folk-tale studies. Certainly these tales have 
a refreshing variety and “The pith and marrow of the chronicle thus be- 
comes accessible to the reader in a form that is lucid, crisp and enjoy- 
able” said G. M. Sadiiq in his foreword. Prof. Sadhu deserves every praise 
for the book under review and earlier works on regional folktale of 
India. We wish more .such works from him. 

— Shibnarayan Kabiraj. 

I..OK-DHARMA PRADARSHANKARI KALYEN ^Jn Hindi), by Devilal Sam.ir, 

Bharatiya Lok Kala Mandall, Udaipur. Rajasthan, Rs. 15.00 (1969). 

The book under review is a fine example of the folk entertain- 
menlal aspect which is characterised by different chapters in the follow- 
ing three sections : (a) loksangeet (folk song) (b) loknritya (folk 
dance) & (c) loknatak (folk drama). The author has described the 
definition of meaning in terms of prior meaning-relations (incompati- 
bility, hyponymy etc.) the definition and equivalence and statement oi 
the meaning relations for .specified contexts, and not for the folklore 
as a whole. It is certainly one of the most important contributions to 
the regional folklore study and we wish its wide popularity. 

— Samir GhosaL 
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Sankar Sen gupta 

WOMEN IN ANCIENT LITERATURE 
AND FOLKLORE 

(Contimied from ■previous issiie) 

Here is a pregnancy custom that is interesting to note. Th¥ 
husband of a. wiie pregnant for the first time should not look at 
eclipse of the sun or the moon. If he violates this rule his child will be^ 
maimed in some way. Hare lip in particular is caused by the neglect of 
this precaution is believed by a number of Indian folk people even 
today. This is also in force among certain original people of Malayasia 
which we know from Tom Hairison. 

Then there are charms to make delivery easy. On the saci'cd plain 
of Kurukshetra, near New Delhi where the great battle of the Maha- 
bharata was fought, tliere stood a fort popularly known as Chaka-bu-ka 
Killa. The fort is no longer in existence, but its site is pointed out by the 
extraordinarily large bricks that are .sometimes dug out at a little depth 
from the surface, and which are believed to have formed part of the 
fort. Popular belief imparts a very great efficacy to these bricks. In 
cases of difficult or protracted laboiu’, a piece of one of these bricks is 
dipped in a small quantity of water, which is given to the patient to 
drink, and it has the effect of relieving the pain and making delivery 
easy. Sometimes, something like a labyrinth or a maze, is drawn 
on a dish (thali) which is first drawn by the patient and then washed 
with water, then it is given to the patient to drink. This water is also 
credited with the same efficacy as that in which a brick-piece has been 
dipped. This is observed by the Hindus.^^ 

Below is a Muslim custom. Here the following couplet is written 
on an. earthen plate and it is placed on the head of the lying-in-woman 
to facilitate delivery. 

Likh kar chapri sir par dhari 
Nikal para ya nikal parP* 


35. ibid. 

36. Kabiraj, Shibnarayan, *‘Hindu and Muslim Wjpmen In Folk Custom, Rites 
and Tradition” in “Women in Indian Folklore”. Calcutta, 1969. 



The woman then gives birth to a boy or a girl. 

There are also charms that predict the sex of an expecting child. 
Following is an example : 

Treble the letters of the woman’s name ; add to the number of 
the letters the name of the country in which the woman lies ; divide the 
whole by 8 ; if the remainder is even, the baby will be a daughter ; if 
odd, a son.* 


♦There are more such ideas which goes as Khanar Vacan in Bengal. The follow- 
ing is an example : 

fPi I ^3' II 

<«CV 5’« I Own 1 1 

It means that the word.s of the name of the village and the words of the 
pregnant woman together with the words of the name of a flower which the pregnant 
woman may utter during the counting hour are to be added together. The total will 
then be divided by number 3. If the remainder is 1, the expected child will be a 
son, I if 2, a daughter and if O, uboxlion will take place. 

It is interesting to note that scientifically, no doctor can guarantee the birth of 
a son or a daughter to order. But modern research gives hope that in due course it 
will become possible to choose the sex of one's baby. A Soviet Veterinary surgeon 
Victor Shulov has discovered a simple, effective method of determining, a sex ratio 
in animal births. 

In biology both sexes are needed for procreation, and [Nature keeps an equal 
balance between males and females. This law of parity manifests itself unfailingly 
among mammals, where the ratio of male and female in the overall population is 
approximately 1 : 1. 

The chemical composition of the blood of a pregnant female undergoes sub- 
stantial changes. Specifically, what are known as gonadotropins — the hormones 
affecting the sex glands, called gonads — multiply and function with increased 
intensity. The experiment showed that the gonadotropins of one biological species 
are capable of stimulating the activity of the internal secretion glands of another, 
even though remote biologically. Experience shows that the .sex ratio in the litter 
of one species, while remaining on the whole close to 1 : 1, deviates from this standard 
in individual cases. The reasons for such deviations are many and include the 
parents' age and hereditary predisposition. To ascertain the scope and frequency of 
such deviations in natural conditions, Shulov conducted a thorough inspection of 
.some 10,000 lambs which were the offspring of 6,000 sheep, all previously divided into 
age groups and subsequently fertilized by rams of one age. A statistical analysis 
revealed that natural factors cause minor and infrequent shifts in the sex ratios of 
the litter. The preparation made from the blood of mares pregnant with male 
embryos was called MGS (male gonadotropic serum). He also prepared FGS 
(female gonadotropic serum) from the blood of mares pregnant with female 
embryos. An injection of MGS in the sheep markedly increased the proportion of 
male lambs in their litter, bringing the ratio up to 2:1, while an injection of FGS, 
on the contrary, cut it down t^i 1 : 2. An injection of the serum in the sire rams 
shook the parity law. Ewes impregnated by rams injected with MGS brought 142 
male lambs to 100 ewe lambs (the sex porportion changing to almost 3:2). An 
injection of FGS led to a shift in the opposite direction : instead of 142, only 63 male 
to 100 female offspring were obtained (the proportion being almost 3:6. In a 
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There is a custom which is known as nose-boring of sons amongst 
Hindus all over India. A woman whose sons have died, get the nose 
of her new born son bored and puts on it a nose-ring, indicative of the 
fact that the child is not a boy but a girl. It is a general belief that 
women live longer than men. Even Yama, the god of death, likes 
a boy than a girl. This indicates the lower position of women. The nose- 
ring is worn till marriage, when it is removed by the bride's mother, or 
in her absence by some other elderly female relation. A gift in 
money is made to the bride-groom after this removal. Sometime the 
person concerned perfoims different rites and pujas on this occasion. 

Vrata ritual : 

We now narrate certain vrata rites to illustrate the position of 
women of Bengal. Moi'e details about the same will be available in 
different other placcs.^^ There are a series of rites and ceremonies 
which are essentiall}'^ based on the Hindu sastras. But there are others 
which can claim no such authority but they are popular and powerful 
enough to mould the folk-society. These are known as vratas. 
Before a woman perform vrata rituals, she should get the sanction from 
the father if she is a maiden , from the husband if she is a married 
woman and her husband is alive, from the sons if she is a widow, 
according to Maiiu. But the folk-women do not always abide by the 
doctrines of Manu ; they do not generally observe the laws that 
Manu said about the vrata rites. They take the decision by them- 
selves whenever they perform such rites and rituals. 

Abanindranath Tagore in his “Banglar Brata” has classified 

third varient the cxpcrimcnt.s the serum was injected in both rams and ewes. The 
MiGS increased the number of male lambs and the FGS the number of ewe lambs. 
In the first case the proportion was one female to two males : ia the second, one 
male to tw’o females. 

In the opinion of experts, the importance of ^hulov’s work goes far beyond the 
practical aspects of sheep-breeding and animal husbandary in general. Sex ratio 
control is one of the most challenging problems facing biology including human 
.biology. Hardly any expectant parents have ever remained indifferent to whether 
they would have a boy or a girl. In our days the seX of a baby can be ' discovered in 
advance through involved laboratory Investigations at an early stage of pregnancy. 

* (“Male or Female ?“ by R. Nasyrov, Sputnik, November, 1969) 

37. Tagore. Abanindranath “Banglar Vrata”, (Visva-Bharati), Calcutta. 
Bagchi, Prabodh Kumar, “Female Folk-Rites in Bengal, Afan-in-/ndia, 1922, 
Chakravarti, Chintaharan, “The Hindu Rituals, Calcutta, 1957, Sen, Gopinath, 
“Rituals of Womenfolk of Bengal." Indian Folklore^ 1959, Sen, D. C. “Glimpse 
of Bengal Life,” Calcutta, 1915, Ray, Kamini Kumar, “Laukik Savdokosh,” Calcutta, 
1958, and Ray, S. K. “Vrata Rituals of Bengal,” Calcutta, Chakravarti. Sunil “Barer 
Pans Aglano^* (The f»3stival of Paus) in the book “Lokayata Bangla,” Calcutta, 1969 
etc. 
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these vratas under three groups. 1. Shastric vrata ; 2. Nari vrata and' 
3. Kumari vrata. This is not a comprehensive classification. These 
vratas can be brought under two board divisions : (i) Shastric and (ii) 
Prachalita, i.e. those in vogue amonst the femalefolk. 

Unmarried girls from 5 to 6 or 8 to 9 years of age perform certain 
vratas which are popularly known as Kumari vrata. Theiir perfor- 
mances consist in the representation of desires by drawings, diggings 
of miniature tanks, etc. and the offering of flowers to the gods or the 
goddesses for the attainment of desired end, and last of all in listening 
to the katha or ritual tale, if there be any. The purpose of this type of 
vratas is to get better wed in general. The priest and his incantations 
have no place here. Let us mention harirharan vrata. Haricharan 
Vrata i.e., to worship the feet of Ltjrd Hari who is the protector of the 
world. This is performed in the month of Baisakh (April-May). 
Woman who worships Him will have to give a pair of gold or silver 
sandal, one pair of new cloth and napkin to one who acts as priest.^ Tt 
is to be noted here that thei'e is no need for a priest or a Brahmin for 
certain vratas and in general it is the womenfolk themselves who act 
as priests or perform vratas on their own where no priest is necessary. 
For example, in the Bhaduli Vrata or Bhadrali Vrata which starts in 
the month of Bhadra (Aug.-Sept.) young girls while going to nearest 
pond recite couplet of follomng type : “O River, O River, That will 
meet hei’e. The Goddess of the Rain, Will put an end to unhappiness.” 

Thus, they recite various types of chharas and pray to the Rain 
God for better lot of their brother, father, husband and so on.^’ 

Next we come to the month of Aswin and Kartik (Oct.-Nov.-Dec.) 
when the women of Bengal perfom Durga Sasthi Vrata, Saubhagya 
Chaturthi Vrata, Jitastami Vrata, Yampukur Vrata, Kulkulati Vrata* 
etc. All these vratas have got their individuality are handed down 
from mother to daughter. 

Suvachani Vrata belongs to the special domain of the married 
women. No priests are required for the performance of this Vrata or 
any of the rites connected with it. It is performed on Sundays or 
Thursdays in the early hours of the morning. The female devotee 
takes the vow in the previous day praying to the Goddess Suvachani 
for the welfare of some of her particular relatives e.g. for the cure from. 

38. Bagchi Prabodh KuiJiiar, op. cit. 

39. Sen., Gopinalh, op. cit. 

si?r, sifl cvWT* »iT« ? Iff*. *1^1 fifs I 

or, jfwi, wi*ti >iw jff^ 1 •tt c’Iwh wt*tf* 

40. Ibid. 
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some serious illness, for success in examination, sometimes in litigatdon, 
for thei safe arrival of some relatives firom a distant place, for the fulfil- 
ment of some desires and the type things. The devotee sits facing the 
east and invokes the goddess with dhyanmantra. The ceremony ends 
with the distribution of betel leaves, betel nuts, sweetmeats etc. to 
the invited ladies and girls. These are practistd by the grown-up 
ladies after marriage. 

Folktale and legends : 

In the following pages we will deal with a few folktales ; 

Once there was a woman who was such a good wife that she was 
known as Paiivrata or “the devoted spouse”. One day she was 
pounding rice when her husband came in and asked for a glass of 
drinking water. She dropped the pounder in the middle of a .stroke 
and as the ble.ssing of the Gods was upon her, it remained hanging 
suspended in the air as it was. A woman of the neighbourhood who 
happened to be there saw the miracle and was astonished. “How can 
this be ?” she asked. “This comes from the devotion to my husband”, 
she answered. 

Her friend came home and said to her husband : “The next time 
when I will pounder rice you ask me for a glass of drinking water and 
I will prove to you what a devoted spouse I am.” He did so, but she 
instead of being able to keep the pounder in the middle of a stocke 
caused it fall on the head of her husband which broke his skull. The 
husband naturally cried out. On hearing the cry all the neighbours ran 
up, beat and abused her, and one of them made the following verse : 

Pativarata jo nari hoe 
Musal aisase tange soe 
Kulta hoye pativrata chal 
Apne pati Ice phore bhal.*^ 

(A devoted wife can keep the grain pounder suspended in the 
air but if a vicious woman tries to imitate her, she breaks her husband’s 
forehead). 

The next story speaks of Banke Chhail and his wife : 

Once there was a Mussalman gentleman whose wife was such 
shrewd that every morning she used to give him a sound beating with 
her slipper. She had a daughter and when she grew up her parents 
were on the look out for a husband for her ; but the temper of her 
mother was so well-known that no one would dare to marry into such 
a family. Finally, one day a notorious character, who was known as 

41. inN A Q, op. cit. 
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Banke Chhail, came and proposed for the girl, and her father was so 
glad to settle her in life that he agreed to the match at once. They 
were married. 

Before the marriage ceremony took place Banke Chhail brought a 
parrot, a cat, and a dog, and when he was taking his bride home he 
took his animals too with him. On the way, the pair sat down by a well 
foi' a rest when a number of village dogs came out and began to bark 
at Banke Chhail’s dog. His dog barked at them, in return and his master 
said, “Do you dare to bark without my leave ?” Saying so he punished 
his dog. This astonished his wife ; but they went on a little father and 
as the morning broke the birds in the trees began to sing. As soon as 
the parrot heard them, it commenced to chatter. Banke Chhail at once 
pulled it out of the cage and wrung its neck. “You fool’’, said he, “you 
did not remember that you belonged to Banke Chhail and you dare 
open your mouth without his order !” 

His wife was still more surprised, but she said nothing and they 
went on. They sat down to rest in a garden and soon a rat appeared. 
Banke Chhail called to his cat and said : “Catch me that rat.” The 
cat at once obeyed his order and killed it. This annoyed Banke 
Chhail. He said, “You fool, you dare to kill the rate without my leave ; 
I ordered you to catch the rat”, saying so, he killed the cat. When his 
wife saw all these she began to think to herself, “What a terrible hus- 
band I have got. It would be well for me to obey him.” And when 
they reached home she found it to be of her interest to obey him in all 
things. Thus she became a very loving and obedient wife, so much so, 
that when sometime after her father came to pay her a visit, she looked 
out through achnik in the door and was afraid to admit him without the 
leave of her husband. By and by, Banke Chhail came home and said 
to her, “Your respected father is waiting at the door, why did you not 
let him in ?” “How could I do so without your leave ?” she answered. 
Then Banke Chhail went out and brought his father-in-law in. When 
he saw how changed his daughter was, he said to his son-in-law : 
“You know what a life my wife obliges me to live. I wish you would 
tell me the secret how you succeeded in tutoring your wife to behave. 
Perhaps I may be able to deal with my wife in the same way.” Said 
Banke Chhail, “Good sir, bring a brick and some moist clay and make 
me a lamp saucer out of that.” “It is ea^,” quoth he, “to mould the 
soft clay, but when the clay gets hard no power on the earth could 
mould.” “In short,” said Banke Chhail, “your wife’s character is 
fixed and cannot be mended, I dealt with my wife in season and you 
see the result.”** Hearing all these the old man went home sorrowful. 

42. Ibid. 
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There is a Bengali proverb that indicate the idea : kancha na nooile 
bansh pakle kare tosh task** meaning, strike while the iron is red or 
bend the tree while it is tender. There is another saying in which it 
is said, jhee jabdo shile, bau jabdo kile which means maidservant can 
be taught a lesson with a grinding stone, and the daughter-in-law when 
set at fisticuffs. 

It may not be out of place to mention here in this connection that 
different aspects of social life are depicted in proverb which we will see 
in the appendices. It will be seen that no aspect of daily life are 
absent from the creation of the folk-poets. FoUcsayings and proverbs 
either describe some basic facts of the folk life and living or they are 
used for making fun of to ridicule some one. In the observation of 
the folk poets the peasants, milkmen, weavers, oilmen, blacksmiths, 
Kayasthas, Vaidyas, Faquirs, Firs, maidservants, Hindu-Musldm rela- 
tions, tenants, rayats, zamindars, thives, deceits, pilferers, poor, rich, 
capitalists, businessmen, beggers, unemployed, ghosts, witch, one-eyed, 
etc. have taken their real forms. However, we were discussing 
some aspects of folktales and legends here. Let us, therefore, proceed 
to that. Below is another story that describes the position of a soldier 
and his virtuous wife. 

Once upon a time there was a soldier who had a beautiful wife, but 
he was very poor. At last his wife said, “My dear husband, our wealth 
is gone. What is the use of our living like this any longer ? You had 
better go abroad and earn money for our support." 

“How can I go abroad without money for the journey ?” he asked. 
“It is bad,” .she said, “to eat on charity in the house of the father-in-law. 
1 will get money for you from there and then you can go abroad and 

seek your fortune.” The soldier agreed to the proposal. When he 

was on the way to go she asked him, “How shall either of us know if 
the other has ceased to love ?” 

“How can I provide for this ?” he asked. 

So she went to the garden and picking up two buds of Chameli, 
came to him and said, “Let each of us keep one of these buds, and 
whichever of us leaves another his or her bud will blossom.” 

When he was starting, she put on her finest clothes and was taking 
leave of him, but he turned aVay from her. She fancied that he did 
not like her dress, so she went and changed it for another. But even 

then he turned away his face from her. She was grieved and said, 

“My dear husband, what have I done that you have lost your love for 
me?” 


43. ♦tPI *tt»CT I 
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“Fine dress,” he answered, “does not befit the wife of a soldier 
he said. “Take my sword and shield. Now give me the shield and hit 
me as hardly as you can with the sword.” 

She did as he told her, but he parried all her blows. Then he said 
“Keep these arms and in time of need use them to protect your 
virtues.” 

With this advice he left her and went to a distant city, where he 
took service with a Raja and guarded the gate of his palace. Everyday 
he used to look at the Chameli bud which he kept tied up in his turban. 
One morning the Raja was sitting at his gate and saw the soldier look- 
ing at the bud. He was curious, and sent one of his servants to see 
what the soldier was looking at. The soldier said, “I do my duty 
honestly, what concern the Raja has with my private affairs ?” 

The Raja became still more curious and himself going to the soldier 
asked him about it. The soldier told about the buds. Soon after the 
Raja went on his travel and came to the city in which the soldier lived. 
He was a man of dissolute habits, so he sent for an old woman and told 
her to bring the most beautiful woman in the city to see him. She went 
to the wife of the soldier and proiK>sed to her that she should visit the 
Raja. She agreed to go for four lakhs of rupees, but the Raja gave her 
five lakhs, she kept him engaged in conversation for some time, and 
when he tried to approach her she drew her sword, fell upon him and 
wounded him seriously. 

When he recovered from his wounds he came back to his own 
city. Coming to the palace the Raja called his guard and told him all 
that happened. He showed him all his wounds that was the work of 
his wife. The Raja approved of her fidelity to the husband and 
advanced him some money so that he could go back to his beloved. The 
soldier did as the Raja desired.^'* 

Another story describes the fate of a shrewish wife : 

Once there was a wife who was so cruel that every morning 
she used to say to her mother-dn-law : “You wretched widow, may 1 
see the day when your face is blackened, your hair is shaved and you 
are led round city mounted on an ass.” To this, the old woman would 
say “As long as my son is kind to me you can do no evil to me. 
Parameswar grant that he may never come under your influence.” Once 
the wife began to moan and complained of internal pain. When her 
husband came and asked what he could do for her, she said, “This 
desase is very difficult to cure. The only remedy is that you get your 
mother’s head shaven, her face blackened and her led round the city on 
the back of an ass.”. 

44. ibid. 
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The husband went at once to his wife’s mother and said, "Your 
<iaughter is sick unto death and it has been announced by the astrologer 
that she will never recover unless you allow your head to be shaved, 
your face blackened and are carried on the back of an ass around the 
city.” When she heard this the old woman wept sore ; but her affec- 
tion for her daughter was great so she allowed to be done to her that 
son-in-law had said. When the procession reached the house of her 
daughter, her husband went in and said to his wife, “Come and see, we 
have done the same as you desired”. On this she pretended that pain 
had left her and she came out. Taking her own mother as her mother- 
in-law she cried : 


Dekh mai ki chali 
Seer mundi, murh kali 

(See how your mother comes, hair shaven face blackened). 

To this her husband replied, 

Dekh nari pher pheri 
Ma meri kai ki teri*^ 

(Look again wife, whether it is my mother or thine). 

Facing reality .she was overwhelmed with shame. From this time 
the wife gave up his shrewishness. 

Thi.s story also provides another fact, how a mother feels for her 
daughters. She is ever ready to undertake any amount of trouble for 
the welfare of her daughter. 

All these illustrate the position of women in different walks of 
their life. We will make another treatment of some of their roles later. 
Prior* to that we will mention some songs that reflect the charac- 
ter and attitude of a newly wedded girl and her relatives in her new 
home. 

Folksongs and sayings : 

There are different types ’of songs that depict the position of 
women in the society and family. Let us place an example where a 
girl who has just got married and come to her in-law’s house. She is a 
newcomer and her conduct is under the searching scrutiny of almost 
everyone in the family. There are every vigilant eyes of the mother-in- 
law and sister-in-law from which there is no escape. In this new set-up 

45. ibid. 
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she can only depend on her husband. Besides, her devar (husband’s 
younger brother) and bhabiji (husband’s elder brother’s wife) are 
also dependable. Here is a song that reflects the affection between 
bhabiji and nanad (husband’s younger or elder sister). 

Between the nanad and bhabiji 
What a happy bond there is 
There is none like it anywhere 
For while we have been parted 
And I feel like crying 
When I remember her.^ 

The following is a song that speaks of casteism and love affairs. 
Here a girl of an upper caste family addressing his lover who belongs 
to a lower caste says, 

If you are willing 
And I am willing too 
What would castes do ? 

The mystery of love is ancient and incomprehensible. So it is said 
piriter nao pahareo chale, the boat of love can sail in the hill. And 
love is a heavenly bliss so there is a popular saying : pirit aar git jorer 
kaj nai, the love and the song cannot be had by force. Although it is 
said that p^rit jakhan jote jutkalai fate, pirit jakhan chote, dhenkite fele 
kote*^ which means when love appears it gushes like peas frying, when 
it goes out one is pounded, as it were, in the husking machine. There 
fore for the attainment of its success it is prepared to enter into any 
argument. Thus, as soon as she enters into a family after undergoing 
all sorts of hardships of the love affairs she attains the position of a 
housewife, and as soon as she gets a child she attains the positions of 
a mother, for which she is ever proud of. It is in the womenfolk, one 
gets his wife or lady-love, and it is in her he again gets his mother, w'ho 
possesses the highest status and position in the society. 

Love often disobeys social dictum. It has also challenged caste 
barrier. There are sound advice for a newly wedded wife. The following 
song is collected from the Bhal region of Gujarat. When the daughter 
leaves for her hu.sband’s home following is the song that is sung : 


46. Bania, Hem op. cit. 
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“Veil your face before father-in-law 
fall at your mother-in-law’s feet 
speak humbly to your husband’s elder brother 
do not quarrel with his sister. 

His younger brother is the pet of the house 

suffer his teasing 

and lay your hands in 

blessings on his younger 

sis'ter when she leaves 

to be married.^ 

The husband is going away to a distant place in connection with 
service or business but the wife does not like it. She says, “My sweet- 
heart, why do jou go abroad ?’’ 

Don’t you forget to write a piece of paper ; 

The pangs of separation wiing my heart. 

My sweetheart please come home in the months of rains. 

Lest you catch cold in that ^et season. 

When I go to the gardens I feel so happy ; 

But coming home I burn to ashes 

She feels lonely without the husband. Even she is not getting his 
letter for the bust twelve years. And then a letter comes to her for 
which she waited long. The song goes thus : 

Oh my dear husband, you have gone so far. 

Far in the south countiy ; 

Here in this banyan grove 
while fetching water from the well 
everyday, I feel for you. 

48. Jadav, J. D. “Folk-life and folk-songs of the Bhal Region,” Folklore, Vol. 1- 
No. 4, July-August, 1960, 

49. Patel, Madhubhai “Some aspects of Gujarati folksongs,” Folklore, Vol. II. 
No. 6, Nov-Dec., 1961. 
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Everyday for twelve years standing on the well step 
I have eagerly waited longing, 
longing for your letter. 

And truly after twelve years 
the letter of roy husband came 
but there was none to read it to me. 

What a tragedy ! 

Then there are songs where we get another picture. This song 
is self explanatory. It is sung by a woman addressing another whose 
husband is away from her. 

The woman has tightened the border of garment 
round her waist and plucks lentil 
Oh, maiden, the crows are eating your stale rice 
removing the cover of the straw hat. 

The woman then answers : 

Oh, sister, I shall not eat the stale rice. 

Let the crows consume them. 

My husband is away from home, 

T pass sleepless nights ; let the crows eat the stale rice. 

The first woman sings again : 

Oh maiden, if you do not eat the stale rice 
You will suffer from hunger. 

Your husband is away now 

Should you go and give a visit to your secret lover. 

The above cannot incite the woman who has no secret lover. She 
says : 
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I will not eat the stale rice 
let the crows eat them. 

My suckling child is suffering from fever 
he is tossing about in severe pain 
Let the crows eat the stale rice. 

These are nothing but frank expressions of the commonfoUc. In a 
classless society such songs bear the idea of a community while in a 
class society it sides with the depressed and struggling masses. Thus 
we see that a girl whose husband is away is feeling herself in the con- 
finement. She is all alone. Nature opens out into light and colour, but 
this is nothing to her without her husband. The following song 
describes another idea, 

In Malava grows the henna 
It has dyed Gujarat entirely, 

The henna’s colour comes up. 

My younger devar is dear to me. 

He brings the henna plant for me, 

The henna’s colour comes up. 

He pre.s.sed the leaves and made a paste and filled a cup, 

Bhabi, dye your hands with henna, 

The henna’s colour comes up. 

What shall I do by dyeing my hands, devar, 

One who would see the henna-dyed hands has gone. 

The henna’s colour comes up. 

One lakh of rupees in ca.sh shall 1 give. 

If someone will go across the river. 

The henna’s colour comes up. 

Write to my lord this much. 

Your mother has pa.s.sed away, come home. 

The henna’s colour comes up.'® 

Often, a newly wedded girl is inexperienced in the ways of married 
hfe. In her modesty, she makes a frank adminission of it. The 
following is an instance in point ; 

The bullock wears a bell, the buffalo a clapper 
Do not be angry, I am still a raw girl. 

Here is a song from Kannada that presents a picture of poverty- 
stricken family. Yet the girl is grateful for life to her mother for 
nourishing it. She sings, 
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Born of a poor woman, I never saw the arati lamp 
Never could I put on a silken sari 
Woven with gold thread, mother; 

Yet, how much 1 owe to you for the milk I suckled. 

The setting of poverty is evident in the song given below. It 
is not unusual for a husband, poor as he is, not to be able to buy a sari 
of one, rupee for his wife even once in a year. 

Buy me a cloth to wear 
Worth one rupee at least 
It was that you should care for me 
that I made you my yoke-fellow. 

Poverty and exploitation drive the peasant away from his home- 
land, the husband of a peasant wife of Uttar Pradesh wants to migrate 
to the city in search of a job and food. But his wife does not want him 
to do so. She wants him to live the ancestral life of his village. So 
she sings, 

1 fall at your feet, darling, 

do not go to the town ; 

eat the wheat-bread 

with the cooked mustard leaves, 

pass your days in the viillage.^' 

Here is another lament song by which we get a picture of a newly 
wedded girl who has no parents. It is the maternal uncle who is her 
gurdian on the paternal side. The girl is far away from the maternal 
uncle owing to her marriage. She is away for long. She does not get any 
news of theirs. She wishes to come to him. She sings seeing a 
person known to her who resides in the same place where her maternal 
uncle lives. 

Who is going through the river 
plying a red paddler 
plying a blue paddler. 

Please tell my maternal uncle to take me as 
I feel like going to him. 

Maternal uncle replies : 

Oh my dear niece, wait till the month of Ashar 
bearing all tyranny and fisticuff 

51. ibid. 
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I will come with a pankhi boat 
and will fetch you.® 

Here is an example where a lady-love makes other people 
jealous by winning the whole love of her husband to herself : 

“My mother-in-law looks not at me, and when she looks there is a 
frown and crooked glance on her face ; my husband’s sister speaks 
cruel and piercing words ever and anon ; what shall 1 say of others ? — 
their conduct makes me tremble. O dear friend, all my fault is that my 
beloved looks at me with affection in his eyes.” 

Very pretty is the picture of the newly married maiden, who 
is distracted between love and embarrassment : 

“If she sle ps, she cannot gaze at the face of her beloved ; if she 
does not sleep, her beloved would embarrass her by taking her by the 
hand. Distracted by such thoughts, the fair lady can neither sleep nor 
keep awake.” 

The sorrow of the parted lover is too hard to bear ; 

“The mango-shoots here smoke with swarms of bees ; Here the 
Asoka glow v/ith bursting buds of flower. Here the branches of the 
Kimsuka are coal-coloured with their dark shoots ; alas, where can I 
rest my weary eyes ? Everywhere fate is cruel to me.” 

And here is another picture where we find misundenstanding 
between the mother-in-law and the daughter-in-law. After the marriage 
of her son who is the only earning member of the family, mother-in- 
law is subordinate to her daughter-in-law. She says it is my daughter- 
in-law who is having all happiness. Thus she laments, “Due to the 
death of my dear husband it is my daughter-in-law who has bec;ome the 
housewife and is enjoying her life and having all the happines of the 
world. Exactly the .same fortune I had with me. But that has been 
snatched away abruptly from me by the God of misery, etc. This 
attitude of the mother-in-law has annoyed the daughter-in-law so much 
.so that she doe.s not mind to express the following at the death of her 
molher-in-law, 

Hasuri malo sakalc 
kheye deye jadi beta thnke 
to kanbo ami bikale^^ 
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This means, the mother-in-law expired in the morning, if I fiiid . 
time afternoon finishing lunch I will weep for her then. , • 

The following song describes ihe position of widowed-sister Who 
had lost her beloved and becoming totally ruined came to her brotlieV * 
for a shelter. The brother refused to offer any shelter to her... She 
wanted a small corner of any room of her brother’s house where she . 
may slay for the rest of life. But the brother did not agree to her pro- 
posal. He said that each and every corner of his house were fully 
occupied by others, so how were it possible for him to entertain her- 
requests. She was refused even a comer of the house when her neigh- 
bours were offering palacial room to her . for staying. If she accepted the 
offer she would earn bad repuation and they would call her a loose 
charactered woman. Everybody would look down upon her. So 
she is facing an unbearable situation, got annoyed to her brother’s wife 
since she thought it is she who has influenced her brother for which a 
sister is suffering in that way. Thus a painful picture is drawn in the 
following song, 

Due to the death of my parents, 
due l(j the death of my husband 
there is no place of a sister 
in her brother’s house, oh God. 

Oh brother, please allot me a 

corner of your house for my stay for the night. 

There is no room even where an woven can be placed 
there is no place where you can stay. 

Oh god, after the death of my parents, 
after the death of my husband, a sister has no 
place at her parent’s house. 

Looking at my misfortune my good neighbours offer 
bettei’ shelters for me 
I have no alternative but to accept 
that and to go to the neighbours.” 

again the mother-in-law laments with the following words : 
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Here is ' another picture in which it is known that a sister 
<diso1^ys hei' mother-in-law’s order for her brother. The newly wedded 
lady is staying away from her parent’s home. After sometime her 
brother came to see her. Looking the brother in her husband’s home her 
joy knows no bound. The mother-in-law asks the daughter-in-law to 
prepare food from coarse rice etc. for her brother but in this instance 
she refuses to obey her mother-in-law. She says, 

■ • I shall serve my brother with fine rice 
My sister-in-law will eat the coarse one. 

My brother will repose on a sofa couch 
And his wife would lie on a mattress of straw. 

Then there is another picture which we know from a popular 
saying, 


narir satata (jhorar takkar 
■nadir gati bojiui dastnr^"^ 

Which means, the hypocrisy of the women, the push of the horse 
and the movement of the river are very difficult to determine. 
Obviou.sly, it is said aiming at an unchaste lady. 

Here is another saying about the widow : Rarimagir atharo that.^ 
It indicates that a widow serves eighteen men. It means a widow 
needs to satisfy everybody foi her livelihood. 
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Chharas and proverbs: 

; Jtef 

Below is a Bengali chhara which speaks of polygamy. 

One lady is cooking and serving 
Another takes her meal, 

The third goes to parents’ house 
without taking her food.” 

It suggests that among the three wives of a person the first 
and the second wives are friendly to each other at least for that 
moments, while the third wife is sentimental. Being embarrassed she 
has left her husband’s place for parent’s house. It will happen 
once again when the first and third will be friendly and the second 
1)6 annoyed. In this way, in the next turn, the second and the third 
may be a party when the first will remain all alone. Or, it may so 
happen that all the three will be friendly for the time being or will be 
engaged in quarrelling with each other, and may not be in speaking 
terms too. Next day they may be seen again loving each other and in 
joking mood. This is a continuous process. 

In another Bengali chhara the position and status of a mother is 
depicted. It is said about the mother that, 

(1) The milk is sweet , sugar is sweet and cream is sweeter 
But mother is sweetest of all. 

(2) What do you .say about maternal aunt? 

What do you say about paternal aunt ? 

Wliat do you sav about Brindaban ? 

There has been flower in the barren tree 
There is nothing parallel to mother. 

(3) You may say about flattened and fried rice 
You may say about fried rice 

But nothing is as good as rice 
you may say about paternal aunt 
You may say about maternal aunt 
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But there is nothing who is 
equal to mother.’* 

Thus evey Indian regards the mother and the mother-land as 
greater than heaven Janani Janmbhumicha swargadapi gariyashi,^ 
it is said agajin matai jatir bhagya niyanta,*^ it is mother who creates the 
future of the nation or the hand that rocks the cradle rules the world. 
It is, therefore, said nuiyer cheye daradi taake bale daw,*’ she who is 
more compassionate than the mother is but a witch. This is why 
mother’s curse is fearetl as goddess’s wrath. This we also know from 
the mother of Shivaji,(1627-1680) who founded the Maratha Kingdom. 
Shivaji’s mother thunders, 

Beware of a mother’s curse 

Its fire shall scorch thy kingdom wide. 

Son, mediate thy purpose high 
And fill thy soul with fire 
The blood of Sanbhaji doth ciy 
His wrong is undressed.*^ 

Thus it is said by Asvaghosa, 

In the words of women there is honey : 

In their heart there is deadly poison. 

Repeating this half-verse, Bhartrihari suggests : 

Hence doth one drink from those lips. 

And strike at the heart with the first ! 

But in the hand of ungrateful son sometime a mother gets humila- 
tion. His devotion to mother is transferred to his wife being enchanted 
by her love and we will see later how a mother reacts under such a 
condition. 

In ancient days when women were confined to the four walls of 
her domesticated house, she passed her times with her own womanish 
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ideas and deares. During that time there was no need for female 
education of the modern type. In course of time the field of activities 
of the womenfolk have widened. Thus it has become a part and parcel 
of her life to get herself educated in the same way as that of a male 
member of the society. Previously it was a matter of regret to use 
umbrella and to wear shoe for a woman. But that idea is no more 
in existence now. Now it is a shame for her not to be smartly dressed 
and to wear shoe and now most women are ashamed if they are not 
properly educated. 

It does need no clarification that the folksong deals with some 
common emotion and motives of the folk-people. As such, it does 
not degenerate from its essential genus relative homogeneous and 
collective entity. It expressess the I'elation of individual with contem- 
poraiy society. Here is a song that is sung by a peasant woman of 
Karnatak to praise her husband where we get a picture of individual 
reaction : 

None like my husband all around I behold 

like pearls are the teeth of my beloved 

joy pervades eveiywhere when 1 hear his voice. 

Here the imagination of the folk poets .seems to reach the sublime 
heights of beauty of times. P’ollowing is an excerpt from a description 
of a village belle : 

Oh daughter of the poor, your waist is fast growing slim 
whilst walking you are a tender plantain in sprout 
If you speak, it’s singing of cuckoo.” 

What a delectable desci-iption of the daughter of the poor. 

In different songs w e lind that a mother-in-law envies lier daughter 
-in-law. This is a social conflict which has arisen from the struggle 
for power. The sisters-in-law join the mother and place fuel in the 
hearth {agime gritahute). And when this lady gets wed she too faces 
the same consequences in the place of her husband, so it is said 
nanadero nanad ache,*’^ a si.ster-in-law has also her sister-in-law. The 
difference of opinion and attitude between the mother-in-law and her 
daughter-in-law sometimes leads ihe mother-in-law to speak about her 
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daugher-in-law. in unchaste words such as halir bau ghar bhangani,^ 
means, modem wife of Kaliyuga is the cause of breaking up home. She 
is against the Hindu joint-family, or adure bau nangta haie nachef’^ a 
pet wife does whatever she likes. In order to rule these housewives the 
folk medicine is bau jabda kile*<> the wife talks by fist. Thus from all 
that has been said so long about the womenfolk, it is very difficult to 
a.scertain a veal position of a woman from folklore. They have different 
roles, different ways of lives. Then it is said, nari chhalanamayee,^’’ 
woman is fraudulent. There is anoher saying by which we know 
that hindur dari, musalmaner nari, ganger kule bari, bane chare gaie 
a chare biswas nai,^ the beard of a Hindu, the women of the Muslim 
community, a house near the bank of a river, a cow that grazes in the 
forests — thes(' four are not to be believed. 

Although it is said that : akkele sakal bandi, jale bandi mack, strir 
kache purus bandi, chhale bandi gach,^ which means, everybody is a 
prisoner to common sense, a fish is captive in water, man is panegyrist 
to wife while a tree is confined to its bark. Even though it has been 
said that, women should be avoided in one’s travel, pathi nari bibarjita’^ 
To avoid repitition we stop quoting chharas, proverbs etc. here because 
they will be available in large numbers in the appendices of this study. 
Readers are requested to look at those for having a more clear idea 
about the folklore of women of Bengal — thedr position, status and 
influence. 

A critical look into various parts of the life of the Indian women 
through folklore clearly discloses the nature of their growth and deve- 
lopment, particularly in the folk-society. The ancient women enjoyed 
higher status when it went to a distressing point in the middle of the 
18th century to the early years of this century. During this time we 
were mled by the British. We mention this for developing an idea. 

We should remember here that till 1917 when the first modern 
organisation of women and Home Rule Movement started there was 
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deteriorating condition of Indian womenfolk. Indiian rural society is 
marked by solidarities such as caste, kin and village. Religion under- 
writes each of these solidarities and also links up the village with wider 
solidarities. There is a view that the village solidarity depends on 
caste. When an inter-village fight occurs the leaders of the dominant 
castes get involved and the other, especially the member of the lowest 
castes, are dragged into it. 

There are significant differences between various religious groups 
and castes in matter of marriage. The social institution of marriage 
ensures the children born of it a recognised and legally sanctioned 
position in society. When marriage is monogamous, the husband and 
wife become the nucleus of a domestic group. It is in a polyandrous 
or polygmaous marriage that the elementary family is a part of a wider 
domestic group. Often a group of married brothers and their wives and 
children are found to live under a single roof under the authority of 
the eldest brother. Or the domestic group consists of the man and his 
wife, his married sons and their children. In several parts of the 
country people live in lineage groups. The members of the lineage 
lived under the same roof, or in a group of neighbouring houses, held 
property together, and ate together and this we mentioned earlier. 

Differentiation on the basis of sex resulted in intensifing social 
interaction among members of the same sex. A married girl works in 
kitchen with her mother-in-law and sees her husband only at night. 
Ideally, the childx’en in joint-family are the children of all the male 
members of the parental generation and discrimination by a parent in 
favour of his own children is regarded as reprehensible. The relation 
between women member in a joint-family are frequently of confiict. 
The mother-in-law and daughter-in-law relationship is celebrated in 
folklore for the intensity of its conflicts. Relation between a woman 
and her husband’s sister and between her husband’s brother’s wife are 
also conflict-ridden. The basic fact of rivalry between brothers and the 
conflict between women members of the family lead even to the splitt- 
ing up of the joint-family. The relation between a man and his 
parents-in-law is a formal one and only gradually, with the lapse of 
time, does it become less formal. 

While there is variation between different groups in the customs 
and beliefs regarding marriage and kinship, the institution of marriage 
is a contract which a man and a woman enter into by mutual agree- 
ment, but rituals are performed on the occasion of marriage. 

Early marriage is still common in India though the marriage age 
has been going up stage by stage in the last few decades among the 
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urban and educated societies. The marriage age in different countries 
may be quoted under in a table for point of information : 


Average Marriage age in different countries 

Country 

Female 

Male 

Egypt (1948) 

19.4 

25.2 

Canada (1951) 

21.1 

24.2 

U. S. A. (1950) 

20.4 

23.2 

India (1951) 

14.5 

20.0 

Japan (1950) 

23.1 

25.8 

U. K. (1951) 

21.9 

25.2 

W. Germany (1946) 

24.7 

27.4 

France (1946) 

22.6 

26.0 

Sources (S. N. Aganvala 
23, 1957). 

‘The age of marriage in 

India’, Population Index Vol. 

The next table shows age of marriage of different communities : 

Aflfe at marriage of religious groups in 

1891-1931 

India 189^-1901- 

Religious groups 

Female 

Male 

Hindus 

12.6 

19.7 

Jain 

13.1 

20.5 

Buddhists 

13.2 

21.1 

Muslim 

14.2 

22.0 

Sikhs 

15.0 

22.5 

Christians 

17.1 

23.9 


We should remember the fact that by about 300 B.C. marriage came 
to be regarded as obligations for girls. For her there is no offspring 
except by intercourse with a man and no lineage proceeds from her. 
But for a man without a wife, when he shall recite the Avesta as it is 
mentioned in Vendidad, there may be a lineage which proceeds 
onwards to the future existence (Pahlvi texts, part 1). 

Here public opinion is much less S3rapathetic to a woman who has 
gone astray even unwillingly, than to a man who leads a vicious life 
deliberately. The following sayings provide some pictures about the 
womenfolk of the country. Aiming a unchaste lady it is said that 
bhntar thakte vdmo rari,^' a rampant widow with her husband living 
or sat bhatari snvitri,'’^ a Savitri having seven husbands. 

From about the beginning of the Christian era society began to 
insist upon abosolute virginity in the case of brides. Virgins, who had 
the misfortune of being criminally assaulted, had therefore hardly any 
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chance of an honourable marriage with any other person. To justify 
this it has been said that ati bara gharani na pai ghar, ati hara sundari 
na pai harp an ultra-good housekeeper does not find a household : an 
excessively beautiful girl does not find a husband. We remember 
another saying — jar sange ghar karini se bara gharani, jar hate bhat 
khaini sc bara radhuni,^* she is indeed a beautiful housewife with 
whom I have never lived, she must be a decent cook who has never 
served the dish prepared by herself. So the folk advice is, gai 
kinbe jhapri, bau anbe fentri,’’’^ buy a sleek cow ; bring home a plain 
looking daughter-in-law. But the bride-price or dowry qrstem stand 
on the way. Needless to mention that the price by the bridegroom for 
a bride was originally meant for a compensation to the brjde’s father 
for the loss of her service. A portion of it soon began to be returned to 
the bride as a marriage gift. The bride price was usually paid in cash or 
kind. In Vedic custom the bride purchase was known, but not held in 
esteem ; the son-in-law in such cases was described as vijamata or a 
disrespectable son-in-law. In the epic we find that at the time of the 
marriage of Kaikeyi, Gandhari and Madri a heavy bride-price were 
paid to their gurdians. 

The prevalence of child marriage since the beginning of the 
Christian era has fui’thored helped its growth. The bride-price has 
become common in the lower section of society. Historically speaking, 
a great advance over the practice freely permitted the father to 
sell his daughter. In this way women have lost more of thedr 
power and status, they have become dependent upon men. Its con- 
sequence has resulted in the stunting of women’s personality. But “it is 

noteworthy that India has not experienced a feminist movement ; 

it is when a world view goes counter to the claims of women 
and men uphold that world view as against the spirit of the times, 
that a feminist movement takes place. This is the experience of 
modern western history. But in India men came forward to uphold 
the claims of women and move with the times ; and in this they were 
sustained as much by old Indian spiritual thought as contained follow- 
ing the Vedanta The aspirations of modern Indian women have to 

be viewed against this background.” 
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Bride-price tended to dwarf the personality of our women. It 
tended to exaggerate the husband’s personality as well. Let us quote 
a folk-sayings of Bengal in which we know kaner ma kande oar takar 
putli bandheP^ bride’s mother weeps but ties the purse securely. A 
fatherless girl apprehending her marriage to an uncertain person 
.against money thus sing : 

Marry me not to an old man, uncle, 

Marry me not, uncle ; 

with fresh tresses, I shall become a widow, 

Marry me not to a servant, uncle. 

Marry me not, uncle ; 

As he receives the call, he will run away. 

Marry me not to a sick person, uncle. 

Marry me not, uncle ; 

with fresh tresses, I shall become a widow,’^ etc. etc. 

Along with this problem of bride-price which is still prevalent in 
the lower classes we should also consider dowry system. This is in 
vogue in the middle and upper middle class families in general and this 
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It is pathotic for that moment. After sometime everything become all right 
■when the wife requests her husbands not to left her alone. She wants to be a party 
of her husband’s voyage. But the son of the merchant being unable to comply with 
her requests says, 
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Both these separations are heart-breaking but they arc reality. 
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evil is very deeprooted. Nodoubt, dowry system was generally unknown 
in the early societies. It is connected with the conception of marriage 
as a dana or gift. A religious gift in kind is usually accompanied by a 
gift in cash or gold. It is only mediaevel times and in Rajputana that 
we find the dowry-system assuming alarming proportions. Because of 
dowry often it is difficult to find grooms for girls. And in consequ- 
ence, they are forced to fade into ‘definite unmarriageableness' to use 
Aldous Huxley’s words. Thus a girl withers away. The following 
.song is a sad undertone : “In the prime of youth, my marriage did not 
take place, O my cruel fate”. 

It is during the last days of the nineteenth century that the amount 
of the dowry had begun to assume scandalou.s proportions. A good 
education, a lucrative appointment of a good footing in a learned pro- 
fession improved enonnously the social and economic position of a 
youth, and made him imnien.sely attractive as a .son-iin-law. He 
naturally fetched a high price in the marriage market. There were 
no such factors in the pre-Briti.sh period, when society was mostly 
agricultural and government appointments were not so as they are at 
present. So naturally anything like the pjesent scandalous dowry 
sy.slem did not exist in the Hindu or even in the Muslim pei’iod. The 
bad effect of the dowrj' system can be gleaned from a folksong which 
runs thus. 


I sold my cow and paid the forest tax 
I sold my bullock and paid the land revenue 
This is not enough ; 

My mind is disturbed, my love 
I have nothing to offer now ; 

From where J can pay the dowry. 

For the marriage of ray daughter. 


in another folksong a gi»l is complaining to mother as to why she 
did not kill her just after birth. Had she been killed then her parents 
might not had to face the troubles for gi\'ing her in marriage to a suit- 
able groom. The following is anothei- heart-breaking song where a 
girl is asking her father not to purcha.se a groom for her who is after 
heavy dowry. The woidings of the song are : 

Pita — Ma tor bihar I-agya paryachi daye 

Oman sikhnte dhik, andha ndhik beche jeno mlik tiye 


Father — Oh my daughter, I am facing a difficult situation 

Fie on such education w^hich encour-ages to sale a son 
like a parakeet blindly. 

Kanya — sonar r.hain, sonar ghari, garba jader galaypari 
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amon pasu kino na baba diya takakari 

biha ki padarf-ha. apadartha bojhe na chhela peye 

Daughter — Those who are proud of golden chain and golden 
watch let them hang by a rope 
Do not purchase such a brute one spending so much 
Since the worthless man has a marriageable son 
he cannot understand the actual meaning of a marriage. 

Pita — Meyer bap dumba mesh, e pora bong la desh 
nityi khachchhe mangsha kete 
niya dichchhe klesh,^^ 

l'’ather — The father of the bride is nothing but a thick-tailed 
sheep in this unfoi't unate land of Bengal, 

Taking home a daughter-in-law she gets tortured daily. 

But the marriage look place either with the desired groom pay- 
ing demanded dowj y or to another where the parents or the gurdians 
spend as much money as po.ssible for them. Here comes the relation of 
mari'ied life. The normal relations between the husband and the wife 
were determined b>- the principle that there would be an absolute 
identity in their aesthetic, material and moral interests. The principal 
was recognised in the Vcdic age, and is approved by later Dharmasastra 
writers. 

The principle ol aljsolute identity of the interests of the couple 
followed as a natural corollary from the I’ecognition of the fact that 
the hu.sband and the wife are the complements of each other. Wife is 
the keystone of the arch of hu.«band’s happiness. The house may be 
full of .sons, daughters, grandsons and granddaughters etc. but it is 
quite empty if his wife is not there to supervise over it. 

The husband treats his wife as the dearest friend. The wife prefers 
to be the queen of a limited household.'’ She is socially significant. 
She is the spirit of love. It is she who niakes the home peaceful. If 
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she has peace of mind she guides her family cheerfully. She has found” 
peace in her heart, she has the essence of all beauty, so she can make 
the home peaceful and beautiful. From this peaceful domestic life she 
wants to be a mother. As soon as she attains that position she is 
re.spected and regarded by all. Her status is the most significant 
criterion of progress of any society or culture. Motherhood is a 
spiritual transformation of wifehood. “Within the limited circle of her 
motherhood, .she is the example of self-transcendence through self- 
enforcement .... that enables women even as a wife to function effec- 
tively as a citizen, embracing with her mother-heart the millions of its 
body politic.” The child bearing capacity of the women is a thing 
which is admired by the society. A woman, incapable of it, is socially 
looked down upon. -So she sings. 

Better be mud than a barren woman 
On the mud will grow a tree 
Giving shelter from the sun. 

This has found an adequate expression in folksongs. 

Every girl has the picture of a man in her dreams. When she is 
blessed with such a man, her joy knows no bounds. Any ab.sence, 
however brief, destroys her bit by hit. Of cour.se, as a wife she has 
certain duties and obligations. “For the first time after several 
centuries, marriage is becoming a comradeship of equals, a joint 
adventure in the enrichment of society and enjoyment of its delights. 
Under the old joint-family, woman as wife hardly got the chance to 
express henself. The impact of modern world forces has all but broken 
down that joint family . . ”. And then when a hou.sewife of a folk 
family has neither the mother-in-law nor the sisters-in-law she says 
sasuri nai, nanad nai kare kari dar, age khai pantabhnt, sese lepi 
ghur,*^ I have neither mother-in-law, nor sister-in-law, whom should I 
care for ; I will take stale rice first and then I will plaster the house 
with cow-dung and water. 

Even though there may be co-wife which cause rivalry and conflicts 
among the wives. In the traditional Hindu society the husband had 
the privilege of superseding his wife or taking a second wife. The 
wife’s misfortune was all the greater because she was economically 
dependent on her husband, but the law did not permit divorce. 

Modern scientific thought has clearly shown that there is nothing 
inherent in the fact of sex which denies woman any priviliege. 
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Inferiority of woman is socially imposed, and cannot be explained on 
rational or psychological grounds. 

It is woman who sets the standard of living by deciding what food 
the family would eat, what clothes she will select for herself and for the 
members of her family, and how she will set up and run her home. She 
guides her family, trains her children, by gentle persuasion influences 
her husband. Experience has shown that women respond to changes 
quickly. To them, education does not mean just literacy ; it also 
includes hygiene, childcare, domestic science, nutrition and cultural 
values. The traditional idea that woman’s place is in the home is 
deep-rooted but it is falsely assumed that the woman engaged in pro- 
fession or taking part in public life is a poor mother and wife. They 
have a very great adjustment power. But that does not mean a woman 
i.s ready to tolerate a co-wife. The modern woman is no longer pre- 
pared to accept a social code which recognizes a co-wife or the 
dominance of male as binding on her. She says bhatar jamke dite 
pari tabu satinke dele parina,*^ the husband can be suffered to die but 
not to be given over to the co-wife or ashuth kete basat kari, satin kete 
alia pari,*^ let me cut down an Asvatha (the religious fig) tree and 
build my residence there ; let me kill my co-wife and paint my feet 
with her gore. 

Recent changes in social structure may be discussed undei’ the 
following heads : (a) caste in modern India (b) changing rural and 
urban life and (c) changes in the position of women. In this study we 
have discussed more or less elaborately the last one as that is available 
in folklore. While doing so, we have also touched the other two in 
restricted manner for obvious reason. 

It is a popular say that urbanization, industi’ialization and especi- 
ally westernization have secured for Indian women an increased 
measure of freedom. This may be true for women of the upper cla.ss 
but not necessarily for the women of the poor class or folk women. 
For instance, women of lower class have the right, given to them by 
custom, to marry again if widowed. Divorce is permitted by custom, 
.still then it is not universally appreciated and it is a falsehood 
to say that these rights came to Indian women owing to western 
influence. {To be concluded in the next issue) 
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M. SURYANARAYANAN 


A NOTE /ON A FEW FOLK-TALES OP SAORAS 

A 

■'■n attempt is made in this article to analyse a few folk tales of 
Saoras. The present work is confined to the Saoras of Srikakulam 
District in Andhra Pradesh. 

1. KINA REMANGNA KATHA (Tiger and Cat Tale) 

LONG ago, a tiger made friendship with a cat. One day the tiger 
killed a pig and asked the cat to bring fire from the village near by, to 
fi-y the pig. The cat went to the village and filled her stomach by 
stealing away the food stored by the families in the village and forgot 
about her work and finally slept in the village. The tiger waited and 
waited thinking that something might have happened to the cat. 
It became dark. Ants who came to eat the flesh observed the tiger 
and after having come to know about the position, advised the 
tiger, “You give up the idea of eating the animal after roasting. Keep 
the catch in a bush for two or three days and eat, it tastes good. 
Nobody will come to share with you if you keep like this.” The tiger 
was vei’y much pleased with these words and also informed the same 
to the other tigers. The ant also told the male tigei’s to eat the 
catch from the anus side and the female tigers to cat the catch fiom 
the mouth side. Hence, whenever we see a dead and half-eaten 
animal we can distinguish from it whether it was killed by a male or 
a female tiger. 

2. UDA GUR NA KATHA (Mango Fruit Tale) 

There used to live in a Saora village a Saora couple. The other 
people used to bring good mangoes from the forest but these people 
being lazy were not used to go for mangoes. At last the wife felt the 
need for mangoes and asked her husband to bring mangoes as there was 
nothing to cook in the house that day. He went alone to the forest to 
a sweet mango tree. While he was collecting mangoes a tiger and a 
bear came to the tree from opposite directions to eat the mangoes. He 
immediately got up the tree. The bear also got up the tree and was 
reaching the same branch where he was hiding. He cleverly holding 



another branch, with his hands, kicked the approaching bear suddenly. 
She fell down on the tiger on the ground. They started fighting and 
finally went away from the place. Later many persons from his vill- 
age came there to gather the fruits. He then got down from the tree 
and explained to them what had happened. They told him never to 
go to the forest unequipped and alone, especially to a sweet mango tree 
as bears are more fond of them. 

3. BANGSALE DIMAMNABA (Sleep Properly) 

To watch their Podu fields, four Saoras went and slept there at a 
watching house. One of them began snoring while he was sleeping. 
Hearing the sound, a tiger came and approached the person ; when he 
wa.s snoring, it used to reach him, and when he stopped it used to go 
away. It used to come daily. One of the other persons observed it 
and on one day he prepared a trap and tied one end of the rope of the 
trap to his foot and slept. The tiger, as usual, came and fell in the 
trap. In the process of escaping from the trap, it rolled this side and 
that side and the person who tied one end of the trap rope to his foot 
began rolling accordingly. Ultimately they both rolled from the 
hill into the valley. Both the tiger and the person died. Hence, while 
sleeping, if anybody was snoring, the others would say “B.'XNGSALE 
DIMAJVINABA” (sleep properly) and if the person sleeps by turning 
towards other direction, he will stop snoring according to their belief. 

4. BAGU BADl MARANGI NA KATHA (A tale of two friends t 

There lived two close friends in a Saora village. Wherever they 
went, whenever they worked, whenever they ate — everything they 
used to do jointly and together. Suddenly one of them, died. The other 
person could not recover from the .shoc-k .soon. He always used to 
think of his friend. One day, while he was passing thi’ough the 
burial ground to tend his cattle, where- his friend was cremated, he 
suddenly heard the voice of his friend calling him by the name. He 
appeared before him in the form of a ghost. They spoke together. 
While separating, his dead friqnd told him not to see his back side. 
But this person purposefully saw him thinking that he was hiding 
something and reached his village. Soon after he reached home, he 
got a severe fever. His parents asked him the reason. He narrated 
what had happened. They brought a Kudanmar (Shaman). The 
Kudanniar with his spiritual power discovered the face of the ghost 
with a pot. So it could not see. By seeing this all the other ghosts 
frightened and they never used to come in a phy.sical form since then. 
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5. KULLOJAN NA KATHA (Tales of Jackal) 


A. In one village Saoras sacrified a cow to a god and sold, the skin 
to a Pidi. He took the skin to his house but the next morning he could 
not find the skin. A jackal came and ate away the skin. The Saoras 
asked the Pidi to give their money for the skin. He told them that the 
.'^kin was eaten away by some animal and after finding out the fact he 
said that he would pay them. He asked the Labobojan (the goddess of 
caith) about the skin.- The Labobojan told that a jackal had eaten it 
and told him where she was. He went there and the jakal started 
running fast. He saw her near a redgram field. There were a few 
persons working. He shouted at them to hold the jackal. She 
entered the field. The persons could catch hold of her somhow. 
During the process of hurriedly coming out from the field a branch 
of the red-gi'am plant struck at her one eye and she had become blind. 
The Pidi came there and asked the jackal about the skin. The jackal 
very cleverly asked him whether his skin was eaten away by a good 
jackal or a blind jackal. He replied that it was eaten ty a good jackal. 
Then she replied that it was not herself, as she was blind of one eye. 
So the Pidii left her. 

B. One person had given his bullock on lease to another person 
After the expiry of the period the owner of the bullock went to the 
other Iverson’s house to whom he had given his bullock on lease. He 
retui'ned his bullock. The owner of the bullock asked him as to what 
happened to it.s calf. The other person replied in surprise that how 
could a bullock give birth to a calf. A dispute arose between them on 
that matter. A jackel was passing through by that time. They told 
her what had hapjjened and sought her verdict. The jackal told them 
that she could give her verict, provided they gave her a few eggs to 
cat. So they gave her a few eggs. She ate all of them and told them 
to make all the villagers assemble at the Gamong’s (Head-man’s) 
house. As required, all persons assembled there. She went there and 
told all persons that she had seen the sea burning while she was coming 
fi-om that side. All the people assembled there laughed and expressed 
their doubts whether it could be possible. Then she cleverly told them 
that if a bullock was capable of reproducing, then it would also be 
possible for the sea to burn. They understood the logic and ultimately 
over-ruled the person’s claim for a calf and taught him alesson. 

C. Once a jackal went to a stream. A crocodile caught hold of her 
leg. The jackal told that she caught a root instead of her leg. The 
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crocodile left the leg thinking that it was a root. So the jackal escaped. 
The crocodile observed the jackal coming daily to eat Kurgat fruits 
(Schizizum jambolanam fruits). She crawled to the tree and 
covered herself with leaves. As usual the jackal came to eat the fmits. 
The crocodile caught her leg. The jackal thought that it was nothing 
but crocodile and cleverly spoke out “O Kurgat, 0 Kurgat" and added 
saying to herself “what .surely the Kurgat used to reply, to day it is not 
replying". The crocodile heard these words and replied “Yes, Yes". 
In that process she left the leg of the jackal and it escaped. The croco- 
dile was disapiroinled very much and firmly determined to take revenge 
against the jackal. So she searched and found the jackal’s house. 
When the jackal was out of the house she entered the house to catch 
hold of jackal as .soon as it entered. After sometime the jackal while 
entering her hou.se found the foot prints of the crocodile. She very 
calmly went to a nearby cattle keepers who were tending cattle, to help 
her to kill the crocodile. The jackal told them to kill the crocodile 
and fiy it on fire and told that she wduld look after the cattle. She 
drove the cattle to the Ragi fields and by the time the ci’ocodile was 
fried and made ready to eat, then she cried that the cattle were eating 
away Ihc Kagi fields. ’J’hose people^at once left the fried ciwodile there 
and ran to (hive the cattle from the field. The jackal came to the spot 
and ate as much meat of the crocodile as .she could eat and ran awa y by 
the time they i-eturned. 


Discussion : 


The first tale KINA REMANGA KATHA, the second one in)A 
GUR NA KATHA, and the third BANGSALE DIMAMNABA reaveal 
Saoras close association with forest and forest animals. Some of the 
talcs have a moral value. Children can learn much from the tales whicli 
arc u.soful in tlieir future. The fourth tale B4GU BADI MAR.ANGl NA 
KATHA though does not find any significant value, tells about their 
concept about ghost. The tiger and the cat making friendship is found 
among the })lain.s stories but here in the first tale it was explained 
differently. Under fifth, THREE JACKAL TALES were narrated. The 
jackal was find here as a clever and cunning and is also seen depicted as 
clever and cunning among plains stories. In the first jackal tale (A) the 
jackal is depicted as a very clever animal. The second jackal tale (B) 
tells that greed is bad. In the third jackal story (C) we find crocodile 
which is very rare to find in Saora country. This clearly indicates that 
the idea of crocodile is foreign to them, which might have entered the 
Saora folk tales liy culture contact. 
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A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HINDI FOLKSONGS 

Compiled by Shaugram Gupta 


Following is a list of 58 articles on Braj folksongs published in 
different Hindi journals : — 


Ambaprosad ‘Suman’ 

Anwar Agcwan 
Balmukund Sharma 

Chandrabhai Radho Radhe 


Chaturbhuja, Sri 
Dindayal Ojha 
Ek Gram Premi 
Gopal Babu Sharma 

Gopal Prasad Vyas 
Jagadish Prasad Chaturvcdi 
Kanhialal Chanchreek 

Krishna Bihari Srivastwa 
Krishna Dutta Vajpai 

Krishna Shankar Vyas 

Mahesh Chandra Garg 

Manjulata Sonani 
Mohan Swarup Bhatiya 


Braj Men Jammotsava kc Liokachar aur Naga- 
char; Brajbharati (Mathura), V. Sambat 2018, 
Bhag 2, 3, 4. 

Braj Ke JhuUi Gita; Bharati (Bombay), 11 Aug. 
1957 

1. Braj Ki Holi ; Braj Bharati, Varsh 3 Anka 3. 

2. Braj Ka Lokagita ‘Hiro’, Braj Bharati, Varsh 
14 Anka 3. 

1. Braj Kc Gram Devata Aur Unka Sahitya ; 
Braj Bharati, Varsh 2. Anka 3 ; Varsh 3, 
Anka 1. 

2. Braj Bhasha Ka Lokasahitya ; Braj Bharati, 
Varsh 11, Anka 3. 

Lokagito Ka Sirmaur ‘Rasiya’ ; Saptahik Hindus- 
tan, (Delhi) 2 May 1964. 

Lokagito Men Has parihas ; Prerna (Rajasthan), 
March 1961 

Panihari : Braj Ka Ek Gramgita ; B. Bharati, 
Varsh 2, Anka 4. 

1. Lakagito men Tesu Aur Jhanjhi ; S. Hindus- 
tan, 19 Oct. 1958. 

2. Din Lalit Ba&anti Ann Lagc ; S. Hindustan, 
9 Feb. 1964. 

Braj Sahitya Aur Loka jccvan ; Sahiry Sanidcsh 
(Agra) Aug. 1939. 

Braj Kc Basantatsava ; B. Bharati, Varsh 3, 
Anka 4. 

1. Lokagito men Pavas phuhar ; S. Hindustan, 

1 Aug. 1954. 

2. Loka Sahitya Ki Ganga ; B. Bharati, Varsh 16 
Anka 1 

Braj Loka Sahitya Ki Saras Dhara ; Nayapath 
(Lucknow), Dec.-Janu. 1950. 

1. Braj Lokagito Men Balaka Ram ; B. Bharati, 
Varsh 13, Anka 3. 

2. Braj Ke Lokagita ; B. Bharati, Varsh 13, 
Anka 4 

Braj K<! Mohaka Nritya ; Ajakal (Delhi) Janu. 
1355. 

Braj Loka Sanskrit Men Putra Jamma ; Allaha* 
bad University Hindi Magazine,, Bhag 15. 

Savan Ke Gita ; Prerna (Rajasthan) Aug. 1958. 

1. Jhanjhi Ke Gita ; Dharmyuga (Bombay) , 25 
Oct, 1953. 

2. Braj Men Hariyali Teeja Ka Loka Purba ; S. 
Hindustan. 12 Aug. 1966. 

3. Yamdwitiya ; Dharmayuga, 11 Nov. 1956. 

4. Kaisa Hai Braj Dcsh Nigora ; Lahar 
(Mathura) 1956. 

5. Loka Jeewan Aur Sahitya Men Tesu Aur 
Jhanjhi ; S. Hindustan, 29 Sept. 1957. 



Frabhudayal Goswami 
Prabhudayal Medal 

Kadhe Shyam Gupta 

Ramji Dar 

Kasi Kendu 

Salish Chandra Sharma 

Satyendra Dr. 


Shaligrain Gupta, Dr. 

Thakur Dosha raj Sin^h 
Urmila Aprawala, Smt. 

Urmila Varsnoya, Smt. 


6. Utha Re Godhan Pujan Toya ; S. Hindustan, 
27 Oct. 1957. 

7. Chandravati Jiski Yashogatha Lokglto Men 
Surbhita Hai ; S. Hindustan, 7 Sept., 1958. 

8. Hariyali Teejai Ai Re. S. Hindusthan. 9 Aug. 
1959. 

9. Nanda Ko Ananda Bhaye ; Dharmyuge, 30 
Aug 1969. 

10. Braj Kc Kridangam Man ; Tripathaga 
(Liucknow) Nov. 1960. 

11. Aj Braj Men Hari Re Rasiya ; Bharati 
(Bombay) March 1961. 

12. Holi Ai Re Kanha ; Dharmyuga, 5 March 
1961. 

13. Braj Ki Holi ; S. Hindustan, 5 March 1961. 

14. Braj Bhayo Mahari Ke Puja ; S. Hindustan, 
3. Sept 1961. 

15. Braj Liokagito Men Samayika Abhivyanjana ; 
S. Hindustan, 2 Sept. 1962. 

Bairin Badariya ; Bharati ; Oct. 1959. 

Braj Rc Utsawon Aur Tyiharan Ko Lokagita ; 
Sammelan Patrlka (Allahabad) Bhaga 39. 

1. Hori Piya Bina Monhi na Suhayc ; S. Hindus- 
tan 13 March 1960 

2. Hamc na Suhayc Asi Holi Piyarc Bina ; S. 
Hindudan. March 1964. 

1. Main Kaise Aon Benduli Tori Nadiya Charhl 
Adhar ; S. Hindustan, 14 Sept. 1958. 

2. Lokagito Men Matritwa Ke Vyanjana ; S. 
Hindu.slan ; 26 July, 1959. 

Braj Ka Ek Gi*amgita. B. Bharati, Varsha 3 
A Ilka 3. 

1. Braj Kc Savan Gita, B. Bharati ; Varsha 14 
Anka 2. 

2. Braj Kc Bal Lokogit, B. Bharati. Varsha 14 
Anka 1. 

1. Braj Kc Gramgita Aur Gram Kahaniya ; 
Sahitya Sandesh, 1937. 

2. Doka Manes Kc Kamal ; Jayaji Praiap, 
(Gwalior) 3 Fob. 1938. 

3. Braj Ke Teen Katha Gita ; B. Bharati, Varsha 
1, Anka 2. 

4. Langur Kaun ? ; B. Bharati. Var.sha 7. Anka 2 
Ti. Braj Loka Sahitya Men Ram Katha ; 

Bharatiya Sahitya, Oct. 1960. 

6. Braj Kc Lokavralanusthan, Bharatiya Sahitya, 
Oct, 1960. 

Janiuna Tata Shyam Khelau Hori ; S. Hindus- 
tan. 1 March 1964. 

Braj Kc Gita : Sadhana (Agx*a) Junc-July 1940. 
Savan Ko Tccn Gita ; B. Bharati, Varsha 17. 
Anka 4. 5. 6. 

HanKire Lokagita ; Pravah (Akola), Aug. 1954. 


A list of 31 articles in Hindi on Chhattisgarhi folksongs : — 


Chandra Kumar Agrawala 1. Chhattisgarhi Kc Do lokagita ; Pratibha, 

April 1955. 

2. Chhattisgarhi Ix>kagito Men Shringar 
Bhawana, Prerana (Raja.sthan), Sept. 1962. 

Devi Prasad Verma Chhattisgarhi Ke Sanskritik Gita ; Pratibha, 

Feb. 1954. 
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Indra Nath 

Kama! Kumar Srivastwa 

Khoji 


Mahadeo Lai Bargah 
Narain Lai Parma r 

T^rayag Dutta Shukla 
Rajendra Gupta 
Ram Kishori, Smt. 
Savitri Shukla. Smt. Dr. 
Shyam Lai Chaturvedi 

Shyama Charan Dube 


Vishwa Mitra Sharma 
Sankalita 

A list of 46 articles i: 

Ajit Narain Singh ‘Tomar’ 


Chhattisgarhi Ke Nach : Gahira ; Chhattisgarhf 
(Rayapur), June, 1965. 

1. Chhatisgarh Ke Parva Aur Lokagita ; Nayi 

Dhara (Patna), Janu. 1952. 

2. Holi Kc Chhattisgarhi Lakagita ; Pratibha, 
Marrh 1954. 

1. Chhatisgarh Kc Tihar : Jawara, Chhattisgari, 
May 1955. 

2. Chhattisgarhi Lokagita : Sohar, Chhattisgarhi, 
Juno, 1955. 

3. Chhattisgarhi Lokagita : Bihawa. Chhattis- 
garhi, July 1955. 

4. Chhattisgarhi Lokagita : Bhojali, Chhattis- 
garhi. Aug. 1955. 

5. Chhattisgarhi Lokagita : Karma, Chittisgarhi, 
Sept. 1965. 

Mahilaon Ka Garigita ; Vishal Bharat, (Cal- 
cutta), Janu.-June 1941. 

1. Chhattisgarhi Lokagita : Dadriya ; Chhattis- 
garhi, May, 1955. 

2. Jab Badhu Chali Sasural ; Bharati (Bombay), 
14 July 1957. 

Chhattisgarh Ke Gramgita ; Manavata (Akola) 
July 1948. 

Chhattisgarhi Ka Lokn Kavya ; Bharati (Gwa- 
lior) Sept. 1955. 

Chhattisgarhi Lokagition Ka Parichaya ; Nagari 
Pracharini Patrika, (Kashi) V. Sambat 1999. 

Chhattisgarhi Aur Uska Sahitya ; TripattagJi 
(Lucknow) J)ec. 1959. 

J. Chhattisgarh Ke Kuch I^okagita. Sangam 
(Allahabad), 1 July. 1951. 

2. Chhattisgarh’ Ka Suprasidhya Loku Nritya 
‘Karma’ Men Viyoga Sringar ; Madhya Pj’adcsh 
Sandcsh (Gwalior), 14 Feb. 1959. 

1. Chhattisgarhi Loka Sahitya ; Hans (Varanasi), 
Feb. 1940. 

2. Vyansi Gita ; Hans, April 1940. 

3. Chhattisgarhi Sahitya Par Ek Drishti ; Hans 
May 1940. 

4. Chhattisgarh Kc Gilon-Men N.ari Hridaya ; 
Vishal Bharat, Janu-June 1940. 

5. Chhattisgarh Gramgita, Vishal Bharat, Janu- 
Juno 1940. 

(5. Chhattisgarhi Lokagition Men Nari ; Kamala, 
(Varanasi) Aug. ]9n. 

7. l.^ryani Lokagiton Mon Nari ; Kamala Dec. 
1941. 

8. Hamara Loka Sahitya; Kalpana (Hyderabad), 
Fob. 1950. 

Chhattisgarhi l.ioka Nrityon Ko Gita, Samnj 
(Delhi) Sept. 1955. 

1. Chhattisgarh Ke Vihar : Dhankul ; Chhattis- 
garhi, Aug. 1955. 

2. Chhattisgarh Ke Vihar : Nagpanchami ; 

Chhattisgarhi, Aug. 1955. 


Hindi on Malvi folksongs : 


Pawas aur Lokgita ; Nai Dhara (Patna) Sept. 
1951. 
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Anwar Agewan 
Badri Prassad Parmar 


Brahma Dutto Dikshit 
Chandra Skekhar Dubey 
Chandra Singh Jhala 


Gopi Vallabha Upadhyaya 
Krishna Vallabha Srivastava 

Mul Chand Bhonwar 
Om Prakash ‘Arup’ 


Pardeshi 

Prabhag Chandra Sharma 


Hajcndra Shankar Bhatta 
Ram Chandra Joshi 
Ram Niwas Sharma 

Ratan Lai Parmar 
Shyam Parmar Dr. 


Shyamu Sanyasi 


Ek Sorathi Gita Katha ; Pravah (Akola) Dec. 
1950. 

1. Malawa Ke Gramgita ; Jaiji, Pratap (Gwalior), 
15 April, 1943. 

2. Malawa Men Sanja Ke gita ; Vikram (Malawa) 
Jann.-Peb. 1944. 

Bhiion Ka Ek Lokgita ; Jan pad (Kashi) Magha 
Sam bat 2009. 

Jab Badhu Chali Sa sural ; Bharati (Bombay), 
6 March 1958. 

1. Malawa Ke Kisano Ka Sangit Prema ; Veena 
(Indore), Oct. 1939. 

2. Malawa Ke Kisan ; Veena, April 1941. 

3. Malawa Ke Gramgita ; Veena. 1945-46. 

Malawa Ke Gramgita ; Sadhana (Agra) July- 

Aug. 1943. 

Dipavali Par Malawa Men Vrishabha Puja ; 
Madhya Pradesh Sandesh (Gwalior), 8 Nov. 
1958. 

Banjaron Ke Gita ; Sadhana, Aug. 1941. 

1. Momera ; Nai Duniya, 6 Feb. 1960. 

2. Malawi Boli Men Varsha Varnana ; Prabhat, 
28 July 1952. 

3. Malavi Loriyan ; Ajkal (Delhi), July 1954. 
Ansu Ke Do gita ; Bharati (Nagpur) Nov. 1960. 

1. Malavi Lokagito Men Nari ; Hans (Varanasi) 
Sept. 1960. 

2. Malawa Lokagito Men Nari, Vishwa Mitra 
(Calcutta), Aug. 1943. 

Gan Gour ; Ajakal, July 1951. 

Malawa Ke Gramgita ; Vikrama, June 1944. 
Garva Ke Ek Apurba Sahity Ke Vastu ; Veena, 
Sept. 1941. 

Malawa Ke Gita ; Vikrama, May, 1944. 

1. Lokagita Aur Samaya Ka Prabhawa, Hansa, 
Janu-Peb. 1947. 

2. Malawa Men Garva : Ek Pratha ; Parijat 
(Patna), Oct. 1947. 

3. Malawa Ko Lorigita ; Veena 1944-45. 

4. Jeeja ya Bari Ke Gita ; Vikrama, Aug. 1950. 

5. Ek Prasidh Malawi Lokagita ‘Bala-Bau’ ; Nal 
Dhara, April 1953. 

6. Janma Sanskar Kc Malawi Lokagita ; Jan- 
pada, Nov. 1953. 

7. Malawi l^iokagito Men Gandhivad Ke Sundar 
Jhalki, Saplahika Hindustan (Delhi) 31 Janu. 
1954. 

8. Ghuni.'intu-Kanjarou Ke Lokagita ; Nai Dhara, 
March 1954. 

9. Malawa K5 Loka Nirjharni : Saptahika 
Hindustan, 2 May, 1954. 

10. Bharatiya l.fOkagilo Men Dhamga-Vai- 
^ Chitrya ; Kalpan.a (Hyderabad) Aug. 1954. 

11. Ghumakkfar Banjaron Ke Lokagita ; Ajanta 
(Hyderabad), Aug. 1954. 

12. Madhya Bharat Ka Lok .sangit ; Vi.shal 
Bharat, June, 1955. 

13. Banjaron Ke Lokagita ; Rastra Bharati, 
(Vardha), Sept. 1958. 

14. Malawa Pradesh Ko Balgita ; Sahitya. San- 
desh (Agra), 1968-59. 

Lokagito Men Bhauon Ke Vidroha ; Nayapath 
(Lucknow). July 1966. 
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Tcj Kumar ‘Bainb’ 


Thakur Dalai Singh Yadav 

Vidya Malavika. Km. 

Vimal Kumar Gandhi 

Virendra Mohan Raturi 

Vishwa Nath Pauranika 
Yadvendra Nath Sharma 


1. Malavii Lokagito Men Adhyatnika-Anubhu- 
tiyau ; Bharat! (Bombay), Dec. 1959. 

2. Malawi Bundeli Lokagito Men Swadhinata 
Ke Swara ; Madhya Pradesh Sandesh, 20 Aug. 
1960. 

1. Ek Gramgita ; Jeevan-Vigyan, (Indore), April, 
1947. 

2. Malaw'a Ka Ek Gramgita ; Vishal Bharat 
(Calcutta) Sept., 1950. 

Malawi Ke Lokagito Men Badhu ; Vishwa-Jyoti 
(Hoshiarpur) Sept., 1956. 

Malawi Lokagito Men Ganga Yatra ; Bharti, 
(Bombay) 24 Nov., 1957. 

Lokagito Men. Kamna Ka Vistar ; Kalpana, Sept. 
1954. 

Malawa Kc Gramgita ; Veena, May, 1941. 

Balika Ki Vidayi ; Kalpana, Janu., 1962. 


A list of 86 articles published on the Bundeli Folksong : — 


Anwar Agewan 
Babu Lai Garg 
Banarasidas Chaturvedi 
Babudoo Go.swami 
Braj Bhushan Go.«iwami 

Chandrabhanu ‘Visharad' 


Chandra Shekhar Purwar 
Devondra Satyarthi Dr. 


Durga Prasad Samadhiya 
Gouri Shankar Dwivedi 


Ayi Barkha Ke Bahar ; Bharati (Bombay) 3 
Aug. 58. 

Bundelakhand Kc Lokagito Men Nari Mano- 
Vritti ; Bharati (Bombay). April ’59. 

Bundel Khand Kc Rasikta ; Madhukar (Tikam- 
ghar), 16 Nov. ’40. 

Bundeli Kishorivon Ke Gita Bhare Khcla, 
Vindhya Bhumi (Reewa), 16 Aug., 1965. 

1. Bundolkhandi Krira Sambandhi Gita ; 
Vindhya Bhumi, 15 Aug. 1955. 

2. Sanskar Sambandhi Bundelkhnndi Lokagita ; 
Vindhya Bhumi, 15 Aug 1955. 

1. Bundelkhand Ke Vaivahika Gramgita ; Madhu- 
kar, Feb. 1944. Sept. 1944. Nov. 1944. Doi' 
Janu., 1945. 

2. Ek Lokagita; Loka-Vartta (Tikramghar), Vol. 
T. Part II. 

Bundelkhandi Lokagita ; Vishal Bharat (Cal- 
cutta), Oct., 1940. 

1. Phlr Bundel Khand Men : Vishal Bharat , Janu 
1940. 

2. Bundel Khand Ke Gramgita ; Vishal Bharat, 
May, 1940. 

3. Bundel Kliand Muka Nahi ; Madhukar 16 
March 1942. 

4. Bela PhUle Adhi Rat ; Ajakal (Delhi) Oct., 
1948. 

Bundelkhand Ke Gramgita ; Madhukar, 15 Dor. 
1940. 

t. Bundel Kunda Ke Gramgita ; Madhukar 1 
Oct., 1940. 

2. Hamare Gramgita ; Anand, Aug-Dec. 1943. 

3. Loka. Gito Men Itihas Ki Jhalak ; Samalo- 
Chaka, June, 1949. 

4. Bundeli Lokagito Men Netra Varnan, Braj 
Bharati (Mathura). Ashwina 2008. 

5. Sahityika Has Dhara Kc chirantan Srota 
Hamare Lokagita ; Saptahika Hindustan 
, (Delhi), 21 Sept., 1952. 

6. Loka Gathayen ; Vindhya Shiksha (Rewa) 
June-July 1953. 
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Govind Prasad Varma 

Hargovind Gupta 

Harish Chandra 'Pushpa' 
Harinarayan 

TJari Mohan Srivastwa 

Hira Devi Chaturvcdi, Smt. 

Ishwar Prasad Parihar 

Kalika Prasad Dikshit 

Keshari Prasad Chawrasia, Dr. 

Krishna Chandra Sharma 

Krishna Kumar Rawat 
Dahari 

Lakshmi Narayan Chawrasia 
Lakshmi Prasad Mishra 

Mahadco Lai Bargah 
Mahendra Raja and Mohini 


8. Bhai Bahan Vishayak Mannika Lokaglta ; 
Naya Sansar (Calcutta). 17 Sept., 1963. 

9. Shakti-Sadhana Ke Bhandar : Hamare LiOka- 
Gita ; Pratlbha, April 1964. 

10. Tirtha Yatra Sambandhl Saras Lokagita, 
Pratibha, July. 1954. 

11. Lokagito men Hamari Sanskrit!, Yugaram. 
Ank V. 2011. 

12. Hamare Desh Vyapi Lokagita ; Sarathl 
(Jabalpur). 8 April 1955. 

13. Holi Aur Lokagita Kar ; Sarathi, 25 March, 
1956. 

14. Lokagito men Lokohyan ; Naya Sansar 
(Muzatfarpur) 29 March 1956. 

15. Hamare Lokagita ; Sarathi, 15 July 1956. 

16. Hamare Lokagita ; Sarathi, 9 Dec. 1956. 

17. Madhya Pradesh Ke Lokagito Men Itihas Ke 
Jhalak ; Madhya Pradesh Sandesh (Gwalior) 
5 Janu, 1957. 

18. Bundcli Lokagito Men Shakti Upasana ; 
Bendel Bhumi (Allahabad) Vol. 2. Part II 
1957 

19. Lokagito Men Satya Aur Ahimsa ; Naya- 
Sansar, 25 June 1959. 

20. Lokagito Dwara Janjagram ; Naya Sansar, 
28 Feb. 1960. 

21. Lokagito Men Bhak,ti Bhavana ; Swatanatra 
Bharat, 15 May, 1960. 

1. Nawrata ; Madhukar, 19 Sept. 1941. 

2. Baba Ke Gita. Madhukar. Dec. 1941. 

Din A Gaye Chakai Bhawra Ke, Tripathaga 
(Lucknow), Nov. 1960. 

Baba Ke Gita, Saptahika Hindustan, 2 May, 1954. 

Bundelkhand Ke Lokanritya, Madhya Pradesh 
Sandesh, 9 May 1959. 

Bundelkhand Ke Lokachar ; Vindhya-Bhuni, 15 
August, 1955. 

Bundelkhand! Lokagito ; Saraswati (Allahabad) 
Sept., 1953. 

Bundeli Lokagito Men Virtwa Ke Parampra ; 
Sap.atahika Hindustan, 2 May, 1954 

1. Bundolkhandi Lokogito Men Shringar Shusha- 
ma ; Rashtra Bharati (Vardha), Janu, 1954. 

2. Lokagito Mon Ram Katha ; Saptahika Hindus- 
tan. 25 Sept., 1960. 

Lokagito Men Patharaye Anasu ; Saptahik- 
Ilindustan, 2 May 1954. 

1. Lokagita ; Ajakal, Dec. 1946. 

2. Bundelkhand men Varsha ; Ajakal, Nov. 1953. 

Saniiari Sita ; Saptahik Hindustan, 2 May 1954. 

•Bundelkhand! gita ; Prakash (Nagpur), Fob., 
1949. 

Bhai Ke Royc Se Nadiya Bahai Hai ; Saptahik 
Hindustan, 18 June, 1961. 

1. Bundelkhand Ke Kucha Gram gita ; Vishal 
Bharat, Aug. 1939. 

2. Bundelkhand! Lokagita ; Ajakal, April 1946. 

See Pec Ke Gramgiia ; Madhuri (Lucknow) Vol. 

20 Part 2. 

1. Lokagito Men Vida Ke Vela ; Pravah Nov., 
1953. 

2. Sawan Ke gita ; Pratlbha, Aug., 1954. 
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Mohan ji MchroLra 

Mohan Lai Mishra 
Niraj Jain 

From Narain Dubo 
Rani Bharost* Pathak 

Ram Nan dan I'rasad Singh 

Surcsh Chandra Sharma 
Svvarup Chandra Jain 

Shaligram Gupta, Dr. 

Shambhu Nath Saxsena 
Santi Chandra Jain 

Shiva Ratna Parasshar 
Shiva Sahaya Chaturvcdi 


Sri Chand Jain 


Tcj Kumar ‘Bamb’ 

Thakur Vikram Singh 
Udha Chaturvcdi, Smt. 
Vasudeo Sharan Agrawala, 
Vrindavan Lai Varma 
Vyohar Rajcndra Singh 


Sanskrit! Kc Parichayak — Bundelkhandl Loka- 
gita ; Madhya Pradesh Sandesh 28 March 1954. 
Kartika Kc Gita. Madhukar ; 1 Nov. 1942. 

Baras ja Do Bundia Re ; Vindhya Bhumi, 15 Aug. 
1955. 

Bundelkhand Ke Holi ; Pravah, March, 1953. 

1. Baiwahik Gram gita ; Madhukar, 1 June 1942. 

2. Larakiyon Ke Do Khel ; Madhukar, 1 Dec., 

1942. 

Jan Man Gan Man Basanc Wale Lokagita ; 

Vishal Bharat, Nov.-Dee. 1953. 

Niraji Ke Gita ; Vindhya Bhumi, 15 Aug. 1955. 

Nai He Naitani Nibhawano Par Hai ; Vindhya 
Bhumi 15 Aug., 1955. 

1. Bundcl Khand Men Chandasakhi Ke Bhajan 
Aur Lokagita ; Hindustani (Allahabad) April- 
June 1961. 

2. A Jaungi Bare Bhora Dahi Laikc ; Saptahik 
Hindustan, 17 Nov. 1963. 

Hamare Gramgita : Jindabad ; Madhukar, June 

1943. 

1. Madar Bajat Mcron Soharo ; Bharati (Gwali- 
or), March 1955. 

2. Thadhi Jarai Mathuravali ; Bharati, July 1955. 
Madhya Pradesh Men Languriya, Gramgita ; 

Madhya Pradesh Sandesh. 9 May 1959. 

1. Bun deli Lokagito Men Kav'ya Shushama ; 
Sara I hi ; 7 No. 1954. 

2. i:undclkhandi Lokagito Mon Phagon Ke 
Bahar ; Ajakal. March 1955. 

3. Bundcl Khand Kc Lokagita ; Vindhya Bhumi. 
15 Aug. 1955. 

4. Bundelkhandl Vaivahika Lokagito ; Ajakal, 
May 1958. 

1. Bundcl Khandi Lokagita ; Vindhya Bhumi 15 
Aug. 1!?56. 

2. Ek Bundcli I^okagita ; Kisan Samaehar Oct. 
1963. 

3. Teri Kala na Baini jaya Ho Man ; Jagaran, 

001. 1963. 

4. Lahar Lahar Gaiga Bahai Maiya ; Jagaran. 
Oct. 1963. 

1. Madhya Pradeshiya Lokagito Men Holi Ka 
Ullash ; Madhya Pradesh Sandesh, 4 March 
1961. 

2. Bundcli Avam Malavi Lokagito Men Swadhi- 
nata Ke Svvar ; Madhya Pradesh Sandesh, 21 
Aug. 1961 . 

Krishak Durdasha Ke Do Bundcl Khandi Loka- 
gita ; Nayapath (Lucknow), Feb. 1955. 

Bundeli I.iokagita ; Bundcl Bhumi, Vol. 2. Part 

2, 1957. 

Dr. Bundcl Khand Ke Lokagita ; Naya Samaj, (Cal- 
cutta), Aug. 1956.. 

Ek Bundcl Khandi Lokagita ; Visvajyoti (Hoshi- 
arpur) , Dee. 1952. 

Bundel Khandi Gramgita ; Madhya Pradesh San- 
desh, 13 May 1961. 
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BOOK-REVIEW 


DIALECT, PROVERBS, AND WORD-LORE, Editor, Gomme, George Laurence, 
Volume 11 of The Oentleman’s Magojsine lAbrary. London, Elliot Stock, 1886. 
x-l-392 pages. Reissued by Singing Tree Press, a division of Gale Research 
Company, Detroit, Michigan, 1968. L.C. 1168-23900. $ 12.00. 

The book under review is volume no 2 of Singing Tree Press’s 13 
A'olume set of folklore series. Each volume is devoted to one subject and 
classified and presents the contributors to the Gentleman’s Magazine 
(1731-1868). The pioneering English Dialect Society examined volume 
upon volume of The Gentlemen’s Magazine when perparing its contri- 
bution on dialect to A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles 
and for good reason. The famous old journal was the repositoiy of 
scores of original observations on provincial speech by intelligent 
travelers and as many analyses by scholars of word origins and the 
histories of proveibs. 

As part of The Gentleman’s Magai^ne Library, the volume’s chief 
merit, in the view of its editor, was that it consisted in “. . .local know- 
ledge and information which is so abundantly shown throughout its 
pages, and which is now so rapidly becoming impossible for the modern 
student to attain.” The mass of sele<rted and annotated material is 
divided into several sections, such as, 

— Lists of local words and dialect specimens (Northumberland, 
Lancashire. Zetland, PLxmoor, et al.) ; 

— Proverbs (Anglo-Saxon, weather, local, Northern, seasons, etc.) ; 
— Spi.cial words (archaic, comjround, nominal. . .plus groups, such 
as words and expressions for drunkeness) ; 

— Names of persons and places ; 

— Signs of inns. 

Resides reprints, certain editorial additions are incerted. A few 
signed by “Hinyboro” originally printed in 1818-19 have curtailed 
because the authors wandered off into dissertations, took up too much 
si)ace for iheir real value. This is a well-come series for which Sing- 
ing Tree Press deserves congratulation from everybody interested in the 
subject. 

C. R. Sen 

LAUKIK SAVDAKOSH by Sri Kamiiii Kumar Ray, with an Introduction by 
Dr. Sunitl Kumar Chatterji. Indian Publications, 3, British Indian Street, 
Calcutta-1, Folklore Series No. 13, 1868 ; pp. 248 ; Rs. 12.50. 

The book under review contains much useful information on 
Bengali culture, particularly folk-culture, presented in the form of a 
Dictionary in Bengali. The words have been alphabetically arranged 
6 



under seven categories, viz. house and home, domestic articles, agri- 
culture, flora, fauna, rites and customs, and kinship terms and personal 
names. Some of these sections have been further divided into a num- 
ber of sub-sections. For example, the words under the category of 
'agriculture’ have been classified under the following sub-sections : 
word.s denoting different types of agricultural personnel, words denot- 
ing agricultural implements, words denoting different kinds of soil and 
field, words denoting the entire process of cultivation (preparation of 
field, sowing, havesting, etc.!. The lexical items have b^n neatly 
described. The synonyms of the words found in the different dialects 
of Bengali, and at times also homonyms, have been given in it as far as 
has been possible. The dialec;ts in which the synonyms and homonyms 
occur have also been indicated. The culture-words that are more 
important have been copiously discussed with the help of sub-items 
related to the principal word (e.g. the different parts and varieties of 
an article, and so on). The data used in the book have been collected 
from published material and the author’s field-notes. The book contains 
two Prefaces, one written by Dr. Sunity Kumar Chatterji, and the 
other by the author of the book. Both the Piefaces are replete with 
background informations. 

This is in short the scheme of the work. In all likehood every 
reader of the book will be highly impressed wdth the sustained work of 
Mr. Ray, and also benefit by his researches. The multi-purpose 
approach of the author has made the book st)mewhat cumbersome, for 
he has tried to make the book a study of Bengali dialects, of Bengali 
folklore, material culture and many other things. It has become so 
perhaps for the reason that Mr. Ray devoted the best part of his mtaurc 
academic pursuits to this study and acquired a large mass of material 
all of which he wished to compress within the short span of this book. 
But the major portion of the book has been devoted to the study of 
Bengali culture and folklore, and we have no doubt that this aspect of 
the book will evoke admiration from every reader, whether he is a 
specialist or not. The author has provided a stable and useful base for 
further research work. 

Sudhibhushan Bhattacharya 
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Sankab Sen gupta 

WOMEN m ANCIENT LITERATURE 
AND FOLKLORE 

{Continued from previous issue) 

Here is a pregnancy custom that is interesting to note. The 
husband of a wife pregnant for the first time should not look at an 
eclipse of the sun or the moon. If he violates this rule his child will be 
maimed in some way. Hare lip in particular is caused by the neglect of 
this precaution is believed by a number of Indian folk people even 
today. This is also in force among certain original people of Malayasia 
which we know from Tom Harrison. 

Then there are charms to make delivery easy. On the sacred plain 
of Kurukshetra, near New Delhi where the great battle of the Maha- 
bharata was fought, there stood a fort popularly known as Chaka-bu-ka 
Killa. The fort, is no longer in existence, but its site is pointed out by the 
extraordinarily large bricks that are sometimes dug out at a little depth 
from the surface, and which are believed to have formed part <rf the 
fort. Popular belief , imparts a very great efiicacy to these bricks. In , 
cases of difficult or protracted labour, a piece of one of these bricks is 
dipped in a small quantity of water, which is given to the patient to 
drink, and it has the effect of relieving the pain and making delivery 
ea^. Sometimes, something like a labyrinth or a maze, is drawn 
on a dish [thali) which is first drawn by "the patftent and then washed 
with water, then it is given to the patient to diink. This water is also 
credited with the same effica^r as that in which a brick-piece has been 
dipped. This is observed by thq Hindus.” 

Below is a Muslim custom. Here the following couplet is written 
on an earthen plate and it is placed on the head of the lying-in-woman 
to facilitate delivery. 

Likh kar cftapri sir par dhari 
Nikal para ya nikal pari^ 


85. ibid. 

86. KabiraJ, Shibnarayan, “Hindu and Muslim Wpmen in Folk Custom, Rites 
and Tradition*’ 4n “Women in Indian Folkiore”, Calcutta, 1969. 



The woman then gives birth to a boy or a girl. 

There are also diaims that predict the sex of an expecting child. 
Following is an example : 

Treble the letters of the woman’s name ; add to the number of 
the letters the name of the countiy in which the woman lies ; 'divide the 
whole by 8 ; if the remainder is even, the baby will be a daughter ; if 
odd, a son.* 

*There are more such ideas which goes as Khanar Vacan in Bengal. The follow- 
ing is an example : 

atfi ifWt fpi ^ I 

OKV S’M 1 ftin 1 1 

It means that the words of the name of the village and the words of the 
pregnant woman together with the words of the name of a flower which the pregnant 
woman may utter during the counting hour are to be added together. The total will 
then be divided by number 3. If thei remainder is 1, the expected child will be a 
son, I if 2, a daughter and if O, abortion will take place. 

It is interesting to note that scientifically, no doctor can guarantee the birth of 
a son or a daughter to order. But modem research gives hope that in due course, it 
will become possible to choose the sex of one’s baby. A Soviet Veterinary surgeon 
Victor Shulov has dl.scovered a simple, effective method of determining, a sex ratio 
in animal births. 

In biology both .sexes are needed for procreation, and [Nature keeps an equal 
balance between males and females. This law of parity manifests itself unfailingly 
among mammals, where the ratio of male and female in the overall population is 
approximately 1 : 1. 

The chemical composition of the blood of a pregnant female undergoes sub- 
stantial changes. Specifically, what are known as gonadotropins— the hormones 
affecting the sex glands, called gonads— multiply and function with increased 
intensity. The experiment showed that the gonadotropins of one biological species 
are capable of stimulating the activity of the internal secretion glands of another, 
even though remote biologically. Experience shows that the sex ratio in the litter 
of one species, while remaining on the whole close to 1 : 1, deviates from this standard 
in individual cases. The reasons for such deviations are many and Include the 
parents’ age and hereditary predisposition. To ascertain the scope and frequency of 
such deviations in natural conditions, Shulov conducted a thorough inspection of 
.some 10,000 lambs which were the offspring of 6,000 .sheep, all previously divided into 
age groups and subsequently fertilized by rams of one age. A statistical analysis 
revealed that natural factors cause minor and infrequent shifts in the sex ratios of 
the litter. The preparation made from the blood of mares pregnant with male 
embryos was called MGS (male gonadotropic serum). He also prepared FGS 
(female gonadotropic serum) from the blood of mares pregnant with female 
embryos. An injection of MGS in the sheep markedly increased the proportion of 
male lambs in their litter, bringing the ratio up to 2 : 1, while an injection of FGHS, 
on the contrary, cut it down to 1 : 2. An injection of the serum in the sire rams 
shook the parity law. Ewes impregnated by rams injected with MGS brought 142 
male lambs to 100 ewe lambs (the sex porportion changing to ailmost 8:2). An 
injection of FGS , led to a shift in the opposite direction : instead of 142, only 68 male* 
to 100 female offspring were obtained (the proportion being almost 8 : 6. In a 
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There is a custom which is known as nose*boiing of sons amongst 
Hindus all over India. A woman whose sons have died, get the nose 
of her new boni son bored and puts on it a nose-ring, indicative of the 
fact that the child is not a boy but a girl. It is a general belief that 
women live longer than men. Even Yama, the god of death, likes 
a boy than a girl. This indicates the lower position of women. The nose- 
ring is worn till marriage, when it is removed by the bride’s mother, or 
in h^ absence by some other elderly female relation. A gift in 
money is made to the bride-groom after this removal. Sometime the 
person concerned performs different rites and pujas on this occasion. 

Vrata ritual : 

We now narrate certain vrata rites to illustrate the position of 
women of Bengal. More details about the same will be available in 
different other places.” There are a series of rites and cer«nonies 
which are essentially based on the Hindu sastras. But there are others 
which can claim no such authority but they are popular and powerful 
enough to mould the folk-society. These are known as vratas. 
Before a woman perform vrata rituals, she should get the sanction from 
the father if she is a maiden , from the husband if she is a married 
woman and her husband is alive, from the sons if she is a widow, 
according to Manu. But the folk-women do not always abide by the 
doctrines of Manu ; they do not generally observe the laws that 
Manu said about the vrata rites. They take the decision them- 
selves whenever they perform such rites and rituals. 

Abanindranath Tagore in his “Banglar Brata” has classified 

third varient the experiments the serum was injected in both rams and ewes. The 
14GS increased the number of male lambs and the FGS the number of ewe lambs. 
In the first case the proportion was one female to two males : ia the second, one 
male to tvro females. 

In the opinion of experts, the importance of Shulov's work goes far beyond the 
practical aspects of sheep-breeding and animal*' husbandary in general. Sex ratio 
control is one of the most challenging problems facing biology including human 
biology. Hardly any expectant parents have ever remained indifferent to whether 
they would have a boy or a girl. In our days the se^f of a baby can be ' discovered in 
advance through involved laboratory ^investigations at an early stage of pregnancy. 

(“Male or Female ?'* by R. Nasyrov, Sputnik, November, 1969) 

37. Tagore, Abanindranath “Banglar Vrata”, (Visva-Bharati), Calcutta, 
Bagchi, Prabodh Kumar, “Female Folk-Rites in Bengal, Afan-in-India, 1922, 
Chakravarti, Chintaharan, “The Hindu Rituals, Calcutta, 1967, Sen, Gopinath, 
“Rituals of Womenfolk of Bengal.” Indian Folklore, 1959, Sen, D. C. “Glimpse 
■ of Bengali Life,” Calcutta, 1915, Ray, Kamini Kumar, “Laukik Savdokosh,” Calcutta, 
1958, and Ray, S. K. “Vrata Rituals; of Bengal,” Calcutta. Chakravarti, Sunil “Barer 
Pans Aglano** (The fostival of Paus) in the book “Lokayata Bangla,” Calcutta, 1969 
etc. 
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these vratas und^ three groups. 1. Shastric vrata ; 2. Nari vrata and 
3. Ktunari vrata. This is not a comprehensive classification. These 
vratas can be brought under two board divisions : (i) Shastric and (ii) 
Prachalita, i.e. those in vogue amonst the femalefolk. 

Unmarried girls from 5 to 6 or 8 to 9 years of age perform certain 
vratas which are popularly known as Kumari vrata. The^^ perfor- 
mances consist in the representation of desires by drawings, diggings 
of miniature tanks, etc. and the offering of flowers to the gods or the 
goddesses for the attainment of desired end, and last of all in listening 
to the katha or ritual tale, if there be any. The purpose of this type of 
vratas is to get better wed in general. The priest and his incantations 
have no place here. Let us mention haricharan vrata. Haricharan 
Vrata i.e., to worship the feet of Lord Hari who is the protector of the 
world. This is performed in the month of Baisakh (April-May). 
Woman who woi'ships Him will have to give a pair of gold or silver 
sandal, one pair of new cloth and napkin to one who acts as priest.® It 
is to be noted here that there is no need for a priest or a Brahmin for 
certain vratas and in general it is the womenfolk themselves who act 
as priests or perform vratas on their own where no priest is necessary. 
Foi- example, in the Bhaduli Vrata or Bhadrali Vrata which starts in 
the month of Bhadra (Aug.-Sept.) young girls while going to nearest 
pond recite couplet of following type : “O River, 0 River, That will 
meet here. The Goddess of the Rain, Will put an end to unhappiness.” 

Thus, they recite various types of chharas and pray to the Rain 
God for better lot of their brother, father, husband and so on.® 

Next we come to the month of Aswin and Kartik (Oct.-Nov.-I)ec.) 
when the women of Bengal perfom Durga Sasthi Vrata, Saubhagya 
Chaturthi Vrata, Jitastami Vrata, Yampukur Vrata, Kulkulati Vrata^ 
etc. All these vratas have got their individuality are handed down 
from mother to daughter. 

Suvachani Vrata belongs to the special domain of the married 
women. No priests are required for the performance of this Vrata or 
any of the rites connected with it. It is performed on Sundays or 
Thursdays in the early hours of the morning. The female devotee 
takes the vow in the previous day praying to the Goddess Suvachani 
for the welfare of some of her particular relatives e.g. for the cure from 

38. Bagchi Prabodh Kumar, op. cit. 

39. Sen, Gopinath, op. cit. 
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40. Ibid. 
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some serious illness, for success in ecamination, sometimes in litigation, 
for the safe arrival of some relatives £rom a distant place, for the fulfil- 
ment of some desires and the type things. The devotee sits facing the 
east and invokes the goddess with dhyanmantra. The ceremony ends 
with the distribution of betel leaves, betel nuts, sweetmeats etc. to 
the invited ladies and girls. These are practistd the grown-up 
ladies after marriage. 

Folktale and legends: 

In the following pages we will deal with a few folktales : 

Once there was a woman who was such a good wife that she was 
known as Pativrala or “the devoted spouse”. One day she was 
pounding rice when her husband came in and asked for a glass of 
drinking water. She dropped the pounder in the middle of a stroke 
and as the blessing of the Gods was upon her, it remained hanging 
suspended in the air as it was. A woman of the neighbourhood who 
happened to be there saw the miracle and was astonished. “How can 
this be?” she asked. “This comes from the devotion to my husband”, 
she answered. 

Her friend came home and said to her husband : “The next time 
when I, will pounder rice you ask me for a glass of drinking water and 
I will prove to you what a devoted spouse I am.” He did so, but she 
instead of being able to keep the pounder in the middle of a stocke 
caused it fall on the head of her husband which broke his skull. The 
husband naturally cried out. On hearing the cry all the neighbours ran 
up, beat and abused her, and one of them made the following verse : 
Pativarata jo nari hoe 
Musal aisase tange soe 
Kulta hoye pativrata chal 
Apne pati ke phore bhal*' 

(A devoted wife can keep the graip pounder suspended in the 
air but if a vicious woman tries to imitate her, she breaks her husband’s 
forehead ) . 

The next story speaks of Banke Chhail and his wife : 

Once there was a Mussalman gentleman whose wife was such 
shrewd that every morning she used to give him a sound beating with 
her slipper. She had a daughter and when she grew up her parents 
wei’e on the look out for a husband for her ; but the temper of her 
mother was so well-known that no one would dare to marry into such 
a fanply. Finally, one day a notorious character, who was known as 

41. NIN A Q, op. ctt. 
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Banke Chhail, came and proposed for the girl, and her father was so 
glad to settle her in life that he agreed to the match at once. The^ 
were married. 

Before the marriage ceremony took place Banke Chhail brought a 
parrot, a cat, and a dog, and when he was taking his bride home he 
took his animals too with him. On the way, the pair sat doWn by a well 
for a rest when a number of village dogs came out and began to bark 
at Banke Chhail’s dog. His dog barked at them, in return and his master 
said, “Do you dare to bark without my leave ?” Saying so he punidied 
his dog. This astonished his wife ; but th^r went on a little father and 
as the morning broke the birds in the trees began to sing. As soon as 
the parrot heard them, it commenced to diatter. Banke Chhail at once 
pulled it out of the cage and wrung its neck. “You fool”, said he, “you 
did not remember that you belonged to Banke Chhail and you dare 
open your mouth without his order !” 

His wife was still more surprised, but she said nothing and they 
went on. They sat down to rest in a garden and soon a rat appeared. 
Banke Chhail called to his cat and said : “Catch me that rat” The 
cat at once ob^ed his order and killed it This annoyed Banke 
Chhail. He said, “You fool, you dare to kill the rate without my leave ; 
I ordered you to catch the rat”, saying so, he killed the cat "V^en his 
wife saw all these she began to think to herself, “What a terrible hus- 
band I have got It would be well for me to obey him.” And when 
they reached home she found it to be of her interest to obey him in all 
things. Thus she became a very loving and obedient wife, so much so, 
that when sometime after her father came to pay her a visit she looked 
out through achmk in the door and was afraid to admit him without the 
leave of her husband. By and by, Banke Chhail came home and said 
to her, “Your respected father is waiting at the door, why did you not 
let him in ?” “How could I do .so without your leave ?” she answered. 
Then Banke Chhail went out and brought his father-in-law in. When 
he saw how changed his daughter was, he said to his son-in-law ; 
“You know what a Ufe my wife obliges me to live. I wish you would 
tell me the secret how you succeeded in tutoring your wife to behave. 
Perhaps I may be able to deal with my wife in the same way.” Said 
Banke Chhail, “Good sir, bring a brick and some moist clay and make 
me a lamp saucer out of that.” “It is eaiq^,” quoth he, “to mould the 
soft clay, but when the clay gets hard no power on the earth could 
mould.” “In short,” said Banke Chhail, “your wife’s character is 
fixed and cannot be mended. I dealt with my W;ife in season and you 
see the result.^2 Hearing all these the old man went home sorrowful. 

42. ibid. 
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there is a Bengali proverb that indicate the idea : kancha na noaile 
bansh jtakle hare tosh task,** meaning, str^e while the iron is red or 
bend the tree while it is tender. There is anoth^ saying in which it 
is said, jhee jabdo shile, bau jabdo Idle which means maidservant can 
be taught a lesson with a grinding stone, and the daughter-in-law when 
set at fisticuffs. 

1 

It may not be out of place to mention here in this connection that 
different aspects of social life are depicted in proverb which we will see 
in the appendices. It will be seen that no aspect of daily life are 
absent from the creation of the folk-poets. Folksayings and proverbs 
either describe some basic facts of the folk life and living or th^ are 
used for making fun of to ridicule some one. In the observation of 
the folk poets the peasants, milkmen, weavers, oilmen, blacksmiths, 
Kayasthas, Vaidyas, Faquins, Pirs, maidservants, Hindu-Muslim rela- 
tions, tenants, rayais, zamindars, thives, deceits, pilferers, poor, rich, 
capitalists, businessmen, beggers, unemployed, ghosts, witch, one-eyed, 
etc. have taken their real forms. However, we were discussing 
some aspects of folktales and legends here. Let us, therefore, proceed 
to that. Below is another, story that describes the position of a soldier 
and his virtuous wife. 

Once upon a time there was a soldier who had a beautiful wife, but 
he was very poor. At last his wife said, “My dear husband, our wealth 
is gone. \^at is the use of our living like this any longer ? You had 
better go abroad and earn mon^ for our sJipport.” 

“How can I go abroad without money for the journey ?“ he asked. 
“It is bad,” she said, “to eat on charity in the house of the father-in-law. 
I will get money for you from there and then you can go abroad and 
seek your fortune.” The soldier agreed to the proposal. When he 
was on the way to go she asked him, “How shall either of us know if 
the other has ceased to love ?” 

“How can I provide for this ?” he asked. 

So she went to the garden and picking up two buds of Chameli, 
came to him and said, “Let each of us keep one of these buds, and 
whichever of us leaves another his or her bud will blossom.” 

When he was starting, she put on her finest clothes and was taking 
leave of him, but he turned away from her. She fancied that he did 
not like her dress, so she went and changed it for another. But even 
then he turned away his face from her. She was grieved and said, 
“My dear husband, what have I done that you have lost your love for 
me?” 
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"Fine dress," he answered, “does not befit the wife of a soldier 
he said. "Take my sword and shield. Now give me the shield and hit 
me as hardly, as you can with the sword.” 

She did as he told her, but he parried all her blows. Then he said 
“Keep these arms and in time of need use them to protect your 
virtues.” 

With this advice he left her and went to a distant city, where he 
took service with a Raja and guarded the gate of his palace. Everyday 
he used to look at the Chameti bud which he kept tied up in his turban. 
One morning the Raja was sitting at his gate and saw the soldier look- 
ing at the bud. He was curious, and sent one of his servants to see 
what the soldier was looking at. The soldier said, "I do my duty 
honestly, what concern the Raja has with my private affairs ?” 

The Raja became still more curious and himself going to the soldier 
asked him about it. The soldier told about the buds. Soon after the 
Raja went on his travel and came to the city in which the soldier lived. 
He was a man of dissolute habits, so he sent for an old woman and told 
her to bring the most beautiful woman in the city to see him. She went 
to the wife of the soldier and proposed to her that she should visit the 
Raja. She agreed to go for four lakhs of rupees, but the Raja gave her 
five lakhs, she kept him engaged in conversation for some time, and 
when he tried to approach her she drew her sword, fell upon him and 
wounded him seriously. 

When he recovered from his wounds he came back to his own 
city. Coming to the palace the Raja called his guard and told him all 
that happened. He showed him all his wounds that was the work of 
his wife. The Raja approved of her fidelity to the husband and 
advanced him some mon^r so that he could go back to his beloved. The 
soldier did as the Raja desired.^ 

Another story describes the fate of a shrewish wife : 

Once there was a wife who was so cruel that every morning 
she used to say to her mother-in-law : "You wretched widow, may I 
see the day when your face is blackened, your hair is shaved and you 
are led round city mounted on an ass.” To this, the old woman would 
say “As long as my son is kind to me you can do no evil to me. 
Parameswar grant that he may never come under your influence.” Once 
the wife began to moan and complained of internal pain. When her 
husband came and asked what he could do for her, she said, “This 
desase is very difficult to cure. The only remedy is that you get your 
mother’s head shaven, her face blackened and her led round the city on 
the back of an ass.”. 

44. ibid. 
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The huabaikl went at once to his wifie’s mother and said, “Your 
•daughter is sick unto death and it has been announced by the astrologer 
that will never recover unless you allow your head to be shaved, 
your face blackened and are carried on the back of an ass around the 
city.” When she heard this the old woman wept sore ; but her affec- 
tion for her daughter was great so she allowed to be done to her that 
son-in-law had said. When the procession reached the house of her 
•daughter, her husband went in and said to his wife, “Come and see, we 
have done the same as you desired”. On this she pretended that pain 
had left her and she came out. Taking her own mother as her mother- 
in-law she cried : 


Dekh mai hi chali 
Seer mundi, rnurh kali 

(See how your mother comes, hair shaven face blackened). 

To this her husband replied, 

Dekh nari pher pheri 
Ma meri hai ki teri*^ 

(Look again wife, whether it is my mother or thine). 

Facing reality she was overwhelmed with shame. From this time 
the wife gave up his shrewishness. 

This story also provides another fact, how a mother feels for her 
daughters. She is ever ready to undertake any amount of trouble for 
the welfare of her daughter. 

All these illustrate the position of women in different walks of 
their life. We will make another treatment of some of their roles later. 
Prior to that we will mention some songs that reflect the charac- 
ter and attitude of a newly wedded girl and her relatives in her new 
home. 

Folksongs and sayings : 

There are different tyx)es of songs that depict the position of 
women in the society and family. Let us place an example where a 
girl who has just got married and come to her in-law’s house. She is a 
newcomer and her conduct is under the searching scrutiny of almost 
everyone in the family. There are every vigilant eyes of the mother-in- 
law and sister-in-law from which there is no escape. In this new set-up 
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she can only depend on her husband. Besides, her devar (hu^nd’e 
younger brother) and bhabiji (husband’s elder Inb^ther’s wife) are 
also dependable. Here is a song that reflects the affection between 
bhabiji and nanad (husband’s younger or elder sister). 

Between the nanad and bhabiji 
What a happy bond there is 
There is none like it anywhere 
For while we have been parted 
And I feel like crying 
When I remember her.« 

The following is a song that speaks of casteism and love affairs. 
Here a girl of an upper caste family addressing his lover who belongs 
to a lower caste says, 

If you are willing 
And I am willing too 
What would castes do ? 

The mystery of love is ancient and incomprehensible. So it is said 
piriter nao pakareo chale, the boat of love can sail in the hill. And 
love is a heavenly bliss so there is a popular saying : pirit aar git jorer 
kaj mi, the love and the song cannot be had by force. Although it is 
said that pirit jakhan jote futkalai fate, pirit jakhan chote, dhenkite fele 
kote*’’ which means when love appears it gushes like peas frying, when 
it goes out one is pounded, as it were, in the husking machine. There 
fore for the attainment of its success it is prepared to enter into any 
argument. Thus, as soon as she enters into a family after undergoing 
all sorts of hardships of the love affairs she attains the position of a 
housewife, and as soon as she gets a child she attains the positions of 
a mother, for which she is ever proud of. It is in the womenfolk, one 
gets his wife or lady-love, and it is in her he again gets his mother, who 
possesses the highest status and position in the society. 

Love often disobeys social dictum. It has also challenged caste 
barrier. There are sound advice for a newly wedded wife. The following 
song is collected from the Bhal region of Gujarat. When the daughter 
leaves for her husband’s home following is the song that is sung : 
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“Veil your face before father-in-law 
fall at your mother-in-law's feet 
speak humbly to your husband’s elder brother 
do not quarrel with his sister. 

His younger brother is the pet of the house 

suffer his teasing 

and lay your hands in 

blessings on his younger 

sister when she leaves 

to be married.^ 

The husband is going away to a distant place in connection with 
•service or business but the wife does not like it. She says, “My sweet- 
heart, why do you go abroad ?’’ 

Don’t you forget to write a piece of paper ; 

The pangs of separation wring my heart. 

My sweetheart please come home in the months of rains. 

Lest you catch cold in that wet season. 

When I go to the gardens I feel so happy ; 

But coming home I burn to ashes 

She feels lonely without the husband. Even she is not getting his 
letter for the last twelve years. And then a letter comes to her for 
which she waited long. The song goes thus : 

Oh my dear husband, you have gone so far, 

Far in the south country ; 

Here in this banyan grove 
while fetching water from the well 
everyday, I feel for you. 


48. Jadav, J. D. *Tolk-life and folk-songs of the Bhal Region/' Folklore, Vol. 1. 
No. 4, July-August, 1960. 

49. Patel, Madhubhai "Some aspects of Gujarati folksongs," Folffclore, Vol. II. 
No. 6, Nov-Dec., 1961. 
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Everyday for twelve years standing on the well step 
I have eaga*ly waited longing, 

Icoiging for yout* letter. 

And truly after twelve years 
the letter of my husband came 
but there was none to read it to me. 

What a tragedy ! 

Then there are songs where we get another picture. This song^ 
is self explanatory. It is sung a woman addressing another whose 
husband is away from her. 

The woman has tightened the border of garment 
' round her w£ust and plucks lentil 

Oh, maiden, the crows are eating your stale rice 
removing the cover of the straw hat 

The woman then answers : 

Oh, sister, I shall not eat the stale rice. 

Let the crows consume them. 

My husband is away from home, 

I pass sleepless nights ; let the crows eat the stale rice. 

The first woman sings again : 

Oh maiden, if you do not eat the stale rice 
You will suffer from hunger. 

Your husband is away now 

Should you go and give a visit to your secret lover. 

The above cannot incite the woman who has no secret lover. She 
says : 
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I ^vill not eat the stale rice 
let the crows eat them. 

My suckling child is suffering from fever 
he is tossing about in severe pain 
Let the crows eat the stale rice. 

These are nothing but frank expressions of the commonfolk. In a 
classless society such songs bear the idea of a community while in a 
class society it sides with the depressed and struggling masses. Thus 
we see that a girl whose husband is away is feeling herself in the con- 
finement. She is all alone. Nature opens out into light and colour, but 
this is nothing to her without her husband. The following song 
describes another idea, 

In Malava grows the henna 
It has dyed Gujarat entirely. 

The henna's colour comes up. 

My younger devar is dear to me, 

He brings the henna plant for me, 

The henna's colour comes up. 

He pressed the leaves and made a paste and filled a cup, 

Bhahi, dye your hands with henna, 

The henna's colour comes up. 

What shall I do by dyeing my hands, devar, 

One who would see the henna-dyed hands has gone, 

The henna’s colour comes up. 

One lakh of rupees in cash shall I give. 

If someone will go acro.ss the river, 

The henna's colour comes up. 

Write to my lord this much. 

Your mother has passed away, come home. 

The henna’s colour comes up.*® ' 

Often, a newly wedded girl is inexperienced in the ways of 
life. In her modesty, she makes a frank adminission of it The 
following is an instance in point » 

The bullock wears a bell, the buffalo a clapper 
Do not be angry, I am still a raw girl. 

Here is a song from Kannada that presents a picture of poverty- 
stricken family. Yet the girl is grateful for life to her mother for 
nourishing it She sings, 
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Born ol a poor woman, I never saw the arati lamp 
Never could I put on a silken sari 
Woven with gold thread, mother; 

Yet, how much 1 owe to you for the mdUc 1 suckled. 

The setting of poverty is evident in the song given below. It 
is not unusual for a husband, poor as he is, not to be able to buy a sari 
of one rupee for his wife even once in a year. 

Buy me a cloth to wear 
Worth one rupee at least 
It was that you should care for me 
that I made you my yoke-fellow. 

Poverty and exploitation drive the peasant away from his home- 
land, the husband of a peasant wife of Uttar Pradesh wants to migrate 
to the city in search of a job and food. But his wife does not want him 
to do so. She wants him to live the ancestral life of his village. So 
she sings, 

I fall at youi feet, darling, 

do not go to tiie town ; 

eat the wheat-bread 

with the cooked mustard leaves, 

pass your days in the village.’* 

Here i.s another lament song by which we get a picture of a newly 
wedded girl who has no parents. It is the maternal uncle who is her 
gurdian on the paternal side. The girl is far away from the maternal 
uncle owing to her marriage. She is away for long. She does not get any 
news of theirs. She wishes to come to him. She sings seeing a 
person known to her who resides in the same place where her maternal 
uncle lives. 

Who is going through the river 
plying a red paddler 
plyjing a blue paddler. 

Please tell my maternal uncle to take me as 
I feel like going to him. 

Maternal uncle replies : 

Oh my dear niece, wait till the month of Ashar 
bearing all tyranny and fisticuff 
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I will oome with a pankhi boat 
and will fetdi you.^ 

Here is an example where a ladylove makes other people 
jealous by winning the whole love of her husband to herself : 

“My mother-in-law looks not at me, and when she looks there is a 
frown and crooked glance on her face ; my husband's sister speaks 
cruel and piercing words ever and anon ; what shall I say of others ? — 
their conduct makes me tremble. O dear friend, all my fault is that my 
beloved looks at me with affection in his eyes.” 

Very pretty is the picture of the newly married maiden, who 
is distracted between love and embarrassment : 

“If she sleeps, she cannot gaze at the face of her beloved ; if she 
does not sleep, her beloved would embarrass her by taking her by the 
hand. Distracted by such thoughts, the fair lady can neither sleep nor 
keep awake.” 

The sorrow of the parted lover is too hard to bear ; 

“The mango-shoots here smoke with swarms of bees ; Here the 
Asoka glow with bursting buds of flower. Here the branches of the 
Kimsuka are coal-coloured with their dark shoots; alas, where can I 
rest my weary eyes ? Everywhere fate is cruel to me.” 

And here is another picture where we find misunderstanding 
between the mother-in-law and the daughter-in-law. After the marriage 
of her son who is the only earning member of the family, mother-in- 
law is subordinate to her daughter-in-law. She says it is my daughter- 
in-law who is having all happiness. Thus she laments, “Due to the 
death of my dear husband it is my daughter-in-law who has become the 
housewife and is enjoying her life and having all the happines of the 
world. Exactly the same fortune I had with me. But that has been 
snatched away abruptly from me by the God of misery, etc. This 
attitude of the mother-in-law has annoyed the daughter-in-law so much 
so that she does not mind to express the following at tl^^^^th of her 
mother-in-law, 

Sasuri malo sakale 
kheye deye jadi bela thake 
to kanho ami bikale^^ 
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This means, the mother-in-law expired in the if I find 

time afternoon finishing lunch I will weep for her the^o. 

The following song describes the position of widowed-sister who 
had lost her beloved and becoming totally ruined came to her brother 
for a shelter. The brother refused to offer any shelter to her. She 
wanted a small corner of any room of her brother’s house where she 
may stay for the rest of life. But the brother did not agree to her pro- 
posal. He said that each and every corner of his house were fully 
occupied by others, so how were it possible for him to entertain her 
requests. She was refused even a comer of the house when her neigh- 
bours were offering palacial room to her for staying. If accepted the 
offer she would earn bad repuation and they would call her a loose 
charactered woman. Everybody would look down upon her. So 
she is facing an unbearable situation, got annoyed to her brother’s wife 
since she thought it is she who has influenced her brother for which a 
sister is suffering in that way. Thus a painful picture is drawn in the 
following song. 

Due to the death of my parents, 
due to the death of my husband 
there is no place of a sister 
in her brother’s house, oh God. 

Oh brolliei, please allot me a 

corner of your house for my stay for the night. 

There is no room even where an woven can be placed 
there is no place where you can stay. 

Oh god, after the death of my parents, 
after the death of my husband, a sister has no 
place at her parent’s house. 

Looking at my misfortune my good neighbours offer 
better shelters for me 
I have no alternative but to accept 
that and to go to the neighbours. 

again the mother-in-law laments with the following words : 
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Here picture in which it is known that a sister 

disobQrS'her ito^tlii^-in-law’s order for her brother. The newly wedded 
lady is staying away from her parent’s home. After sometime her 
brother came to see her. l^ooking the brother in her husband’s home her 
jpy knows no bound. The mother-in-law asks the daughter-in-law to 
prepare food from coarse rice etc. for her brother but in this instance 
she refuses to obey her mother-in-law. She says, 

I shall serve my brother with fine rice 
My sister-in-law will eat the coarse one. 

My brother will repose on a sofa couch 
And his wife would lie on a mattress of straw. 

Then there is another picture which we know from a popular 
saying. 


narir satata ghorar takkar 
vudir gati bojiui dastv.r^'^ 

Which means, the hypocrisy of the women, the push of the horse 
and the movement of the river are very difficult to determine. 
Obviously, it is said aiming at an unchaste lady. 

U 

Here is another saying about the widow : Rarimagir atharo that.*<> 
It indicates that a widow serves eighteen men. It means a widow 
needs to sati.sly everjd)ody for her livelihood. 
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Below is a Bengali chhara which speaks of polygamy. 

One lady is cooking and serving 
Another takes her meal, 

The third goes to parents’ house 
without taking her food.” 

It suggests that among the three wives of a person the first 
and the second wives are friendly to each other at least for that 
moments, while the third wife is sentimental. Being embarrassed she 
has left her husband’s place for parent’s house. It will happen 
once again when the first and third will be friendly and the second 
l)e annoyed. In this way, in the next turn, the second and the third 
may be a party when the first will remain all alone. Or, it may so 
happen that all the three will be friendly for the time being or will be 
engaged in quarrelling with each other, and may not be in speaking 
terms too. Next day they may be seen again loving each other and in 
joking mood. This is a continuous process. 

In another Bengali chhara the position and status of a mother is 
depicted. It is said about the mother that, 

(1) The milk is sweet , sugar is sweet and cream is sweeter 
But mother is sweetest of all. 

(2) What do you say about maternal aunt? 

What do you say about paternal aunt ? 

What do you sav about Brindaban? 

There has been flower in the barren tree 
There is nothing parallel to mother. 

(3) You may say about flattened and fried rice 
You may say about fried rice 

But nothing is as good as rice 
you may say about paternal aunt 
You may say about maternal aunt 
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But there is nothing who is 
equal to mother.'* 

Olius evey Indian regards the mother and the mother-land as 
greater' than heaven Janani Janmbhumicha swargadapi gariyashi,** 
it is said egaiin matai jatir bhagya niyanta,*^ it is mother who creates the 
future x>f the nation or the hand that rocks the cradle rules the world. 
It is, therefore, said rnayer cheye daradi taake bale dan,^^ she who is 
more compassionate than the mother is but a witch. This is why 
mother's curse is feared as goddess’s wrath. This we also know from 
the mothei' of Shivaji,( 1627-1680) who founded the Maratha Kingdom. 
Shivaji’s mother thunders, 

Beware of a mother’s curse 

Its fire shall scorch thy kingdom wide 

Son, mediate thy purpose high 

And fill thy soul with fire 

The blood of Sanbhaji doth cry 

His wrong is undressed “ 

Thus it IS said by Asvaghosa, 

In the words of women there is honey : 

In then heart there is deadly poison 

Repeating this half-verse, Bhartrihari suggests : 

Hence doth one drink from those lips. 

And strike at the heart with the first ! 

But in the hand of ungrateful son sometime a mother gets humila- 
tion. His devotion to mother is transferred to his wife being enchanted 
by her love and we will see later how a mother reacts under such a 
condition 

In ancient days when women were confined to the four walls of 
her domesticated house, she passed her times with her own womanish 
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ideas and desires. During that time there was no need for female 
education of the modern type. In course of time the field of activities 
of the womenfolk have widened. Thus it has become a part and parcel 
of her life to get herself educated in the same way as that of a male 
member of the society. Previously it was a matter of regret to use 
umbrella and to wear shoe for a woman. But that idea is no more 
in existence now. Now it is a shame for her not to be smartly dressed 
and to wear shoe and now most women are ashamed if they are not 
properly educated. 

It does need no clarification that the folksong deals with some 
common emotion and motives of the folk-people. As such, it does 
not degenerate from its essential genus relative homogeneous and 
collective entity. It -expressess the relation of individual with contem- 
porary society. Here is a song that is sung by a peasant woman of 
Karnatak to praise her husband where we get a picture of individual 
reaction : 

None like my husband all around I behold 

like pearls are the teeth of my beloved 

joy pervades everywhere when I hear his voice. 

Here the imagination of the folk poets seems to reach the sublime 
heights of beauty of times. Following is an excerpt from a description 
of a village belle ; 

Oh daughter of the poor, your waist is fast growing slim 
whilst walking you are a tender plantain in sprout 
If you speak, it’s singing of cuckoo.” 

What a delectable description of the daughter of the poor. 

In different songs we find that a mother-in-law envies her daughter 
-in-law. This is a social conflict which has arisen from the struggle 
for power. The sisters-in-law join the mother and place fuel in tiie 
hearth {agune gritahute). And when this lady gets wed she too faces 
the same consequences in the place of her husband, so it is said 
nanadero nanad ache*^ a sister-in-law has also her sister-in-law. The 
difference of opinion and attitude between the mother-in-law and her 
daughter-in-law sometimes leads the mother-in-law to speak about her 
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daugher-in-law in undiaste words sudi as kaUr hau ghar bhanganij* 
means, modem wife of Kaliyuga is the cause of breaking up home. She 
is against the Hindu joint-family, or adure bau nangta hate nache,** a 
pet wife does whatever she likes. In order to rule these housewives the 
folk medicine is bau jabda kile,** the wife talks by fist. Thus from all 
that has been said so long about the womenfolk, it is vay difficult to 
ascertain a real position of a woman from folklore. Th^ have different 
roles, different ways of lives. Then it is said, nari chhalanamayee,*''^ 
woman is fraudulent. There is anoher saying by which we know 
that hindur dan, musalrnaner nari, ganger kule bari, bane chare gate 
a chare, biswas nai,» the beard of a Hindu, the women of the Muslini 
community, a house near 'the bank of a river, a cow that grazes in the 
forests — ^these four are not to be believed. 

Although it is said that ; akkele sakal bandi, jale bandi mach, strir 
kache purus bandi, chhale bandi gach,^ which means, everybody is a 
prisoner to common sense, a fish is captive in water, man is panegyrist 
to wife while a tree is confined to its bark. Even though it has been 
said that, women should be avoided in one’s travel, pathi nari bibarjita’’^ 
To avoid repitition we stop quoting chharas, proverbs etc. here because 
they will be available in large numbers in the appendices of this study. 
Readers are requested to look at those for having a more clear idea 
about the folklore of women of Bengal — their position, status and 
influence. 

A critical look into various parts of the life of the Indian women 
through folklore clearly discloses the nature of their growth and deve- 
lopment, particularly in the folk-society. The ancient women enjoyed 
higher status when it went to a distressing point in the middle of the 
18th centuiy to the early years of this century. During this time we 
were ruled by the British. We mention this for developing an idea. 

We should remember here that till 1917 when the first modern 
organisation of women and Home Rule Movement started there was- 
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deteriorating condition of Indian womenfolk. Inddan rural society is 
marked by solidarities such as caste, kin and village. Religion under- 
writes each of these solidarities and also links up the village with wider 
solidarities. There is a view that the village solidarity depends on 
caste. When an inter-village fight occurs the leaders of the dominant 
castes get involved and the other, especially the member of the lowest 
castes, are dragged into it. 

There are significant differences between various religious groups 
and castes in matter of marriage. The sodal institution of marriage 
ensures the children born of it a recognised and legally sanctioned 
position in society. When marriage is monogamous, the husband and 
wife become the nucleus of a domestic group. It is in a polyandrous 
or polygmaous marriage that the elementary family is a part of a wider 
domestic group. Often a group of married brothers and their wives and 
children are found to live under a single roof under the authority of 
the eldest brother. Or the domestic group consists of the man and his 
wife, his married sons and their children. In several parts of the 
country people live in lineage groups. The members of the lineage 
lived under the same roof, or in a group of neighbouring houses, held 
property together, and ate together and this we mentioned earlier. 

Differentiation on the basis of sex resulted in intensifing social 
interaction among members of the same sex. A married girl works in 
kitchen with her mother-in-law and sees her husband only at night. 
Ideally, the children in joint-family are the children of all the male 
members of the parental generation and discrimination by a parent in 
favour of his own children is regarded as reprehensible. The relation 
between women membei* in a joint-family are frequently of conflict. 
The mother-in-law and daughter-in-law relationship is celebrated in 
folklore for the intensity of its conflicts. Relation between a woman 
and her husband's sister and between her husband’s brother’s wife are 
also conflict-ridden. The basic fact of rivalry between brothers and the 
conflict between women members of the family lead even to the splitt- 
ing up of the joint-family. The relation between a man and his 
parents-in-law is a formal one and only gradually, with the lapse of 
time, does it become less: formal. 

While there is variation between different groups in the customs 
and beliefs regarding marriage and kinship, the institution of marriage 
is a contract which a man and a woman enter into by mutual agree- 
ment, but rituals are performed on the occasion of marriage. 

Early marriage is stiill common in India though the marriage age 
has been going up stage by stage in the last few decades among the 
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urban and educated societies. The marriage age in different countries 
may be quoted under in a table for point of information : 


Average Marriage age in different countries 


Country 

Female 

Male 

Egypt (1948) 

19.4 

25.2 

Canada (1061) 

21.1 

24.2 

U. S. A. (1950) 

20.4 

23.2 

India (1961) 

14.5 

20.0 

Japan (1960) 

23.1 

26.8 

U. K. (1951) 

21.9 

26.2 

W. Germany (1946) 

24.7 

27.4 

France (1946) 

22.6 

26.0 

Sources (S. N. Agarwala 'The 

age of marriage in India', 

Population Index Vol. 

23, 1967). 



The next table shows age of marriage of different conununities : 

Age at marriage of religious groups in India 189J.-190h 


1891-1931 


Religious groups 

Female 

Male 

Hindus 

12.6 

19.7 

Jain 

13.1 

20.5 

Buddhists 

13.2 

21.1 

Muslim 

14.2 

22.0 

Sikhs 

15.0 

22.5 

Christians 

17.1 

23.9 


We should remember the fact that by about 300 B.C. marriage came 
to be regarded as obligations for girls. For her there is no offspring 
except by intercourse with a man and no lineage proceeds from her. 
But for a man without a wife, when he shall recite the Avesta as it is 
mentioned in Vendidad, there may be a lineage which proceeds 
onwards to the future existence (Pahlvi texts, part 1). 

Here public opinion is much less sympathetic to a woman who has 
gone astray even unwillingly, than to a man who leads a vicious life 
deliberately. The following sayings provide some pictures about the 
womenfolk of the country. Aiming a unchaste lady it is said that 
bhatar thakte udmo rari,’’* a rampant widow with her husband living 
or sat bhatari savitri,’’^ a Savitri having seven husbands. 

From about the beginning of the Christian era society began to 
insist upon abosolute virginity in the case of brides. Virgins, who had 
the misfortune of being criminally assaulted, had therefore hardly any 
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chance of an hoi^urable marriage with any other person. To justify 
this it has been i&id that aU bara ghatani na pai g?iar, ati bara svndati 
na pai barP an tiltra-good housekeeper does not find a household : an 
excessively beautiful girl does not find a husband. We remember 
another saying — jar sange ghar karini se bara gharani, jar hate bhat 
khaini se bara radhuni?* she is indeed a beautiful housewife with 
whom I have never lived, she must be a decent cook who has never 
served the dish prepared by herself. So the folk advice is, gai 
kinbe jhapri, ban anbe fentri,’’^ buy a sleek cow ; bring home a plain 
looking daughter-in-law. But the bride-price or dowry ^stem stand 
on the way. Needless to mention that the price by the bridegroom for 
a bride was originally meant for a compensation to the bride’s father 
for the loss of her service. A portion of it soon began to be returned to 
the bride as a marriage gift. TTie bride price was usually paid in cash or 
kind. In Vedic custom the bride purchase was known, but not held in 
esteem ; the son-in-law in such cases was described as vijamata or a 
disrespectable son-in-law. In the epic we find that at the time of the 
marriage of Kaikeyi, Gandhari and Madri a heavy bride-price were 
paid to their gurdians. 

The prevalence of child marriage since the beginning of the 
Christian era has furthered helped its growth. The bride-price has 
become common in the lower section of society. Historically speaking, 
a great advance over the practice freely permitted the father to 
sell his daughter. In this way women have lost more of their 
power and status, they have become dependent upon men. Its con- 
sequence has resulted in the stunting of women’s personality. But “it is 

noteworthy that India has not experienced a feminist movement ; 

it is when a world view goes counter to the claims of women 
and men uphold that world view as against the spirit of the times, 
that a feminist movement takes place. This is the experience of 
modern western history. But in India men came forward to uphold 
the claims of women and move with the times ; and in this they were 
sustained as much by old Indian spiritual thought as contained follow- 
ing the Vedanta The aspirations of modem Indian women have to 

be viewed against this background.’’ 
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Bride-price tended to dwarf the personality of our women. It 
tended to exaggerate the husband's personality as well. Let us quote 
.a folk-sayings of Bengal in which we know fcaner ma kande aar takar 
putU bandhe,^ bride’s mother weeps but ties the purse securely. A 
fatherless girl apprehending her marriage to an uncertain person 
against mon^ thus sing : 

Marry me not to an old man, uncle, 

Marry me not, uncle ; 

with fresh tresses, I shall become a widow. 

Marry me not to a servant, uncle. 

Marry me not, uncle ; 

As he receives the call, he will run away. 

Marry me not to a sick person, uncle. 

Marry me not, uncle ; 

with fresh tresses, I .shall become a widow,^^ etc. etc. 

Along with this problem of bride-price which is still prevalent in 
the lower classes we should also consider dowry system. This is in 
vogue in the middle and upper middle class families in general and this 
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It is pathetic for that moment. After sometime everything become all right 
when the wife requests her husbands not to left her alone. She wants to be a party 
of her husband's voyage. But the son of the merchant being unable to comply with 
her requests says, 
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evil is very d«i^rooted. Nodoubt, dowry system was generally unknown 
in the early societies. It is connected with the conception of marriage 
as a dana or gift A religious gift in kind is usually accompanied by a 
gift in cas^ or gold. It is only mediaevel times and in Rajputana that 
we find the dowry-system assuming alarming proportions. Because of 
dowry often it is difficult to find grooms for girls. And in consequ- 
ence, they are forced to fade into 'definite unmarriageableness’ to use 
Aldous Huxley's words. Thus a girl withers away. The following 
song is a sad undertone : “In the prime of youth, my marriage did not 
take place, 0 my cruel fate”. 

It is during the last days of the nineteenth century that the amount 
of the dowry had begun to assume scandalous proportions. A good 
education, a lucrative appointment of a good footing in a learned pro- 
fession improved enormously the social and economic position of a 
youth, and made him immensely attractive as a son-dn-law. He 
naturally fetched a high price in the marriage market There were 
no such factors in the pre-British period, when society was mostly 
agricultural and government appointments were not so as they are at 
present So naturally anything like the present scandalous dowry 
.system did not exist in the Hindu or even in the Muslim period. The 
bad effect of the dowry ^stem can he gleaned from a folksong which 
runs thus. 


I sold my cow and paid the forest tax 
I sold my bullock and paid the land revenue 
This is not enough ; 

My mind is disturbed, my love 
I have nothing to offer now ; 

From where J can pay the dowry. 

For the marriage of my daughter. 


In another folksong a girl is complaining to mother as to why she 
did not kill her just after birtJi. Had she been killed then her parents 
might not had to face the troubles for giving her in marriage to a suit- 
able groom. The following is another heart-breaking song where a 
girl is asking her father not to purchase a groom for her who is after 
heavy dowry. The wordings of the song are ; 


Pita — Ma tor bihar lagya paryachi daye 

Oman sikhate dhik, andha adhik beche jeno salik tiye 

Father — Oh my daughter, I am facing a difficult situation 

Fie on such education which encourages to sale a son 
like a parakeet blindly. 

Kanya — sonar chain, sonar ghari, garba jader gdlaypari 
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amon pasu kino na baba diya takakari 

biha ki padartha, apadartha bojhe na chhela peye 

Daughter — ^Those whp are proud of golden chain and golden 
watch let them hang by a rope 
Do not purchase such a brute one spending so much 
Since the worthless man has a marriageable son 
he cannot understand the actual meaning of a marriage. 

Pita — Meyer bap dumba mesh, e pora bongla desh 

nityi khachchhe mangsha kete 
niya dichchhe klesh^ 

Father — The father of the bride is nothing but a thick-tailed 
sheep in this unfortunate land of Bengal, 

Taking home a daughter-in-law she gets tortured daily. 

But the marriage took place either with the desired groom pay- 
ing demanded dowrj' or to another where the parents or the gurdians 
spend as much money as possible for them. Here comes the relation of 
married life. The normal relations between the husband and the wife 
were determined by the principle that there would be an absolute 
identity in their aesthetic, material and moral interests. The principal 
was recognised in the Vedic age, and is approved by later Dharmasastra 
writers. 

The principle of absolute identity of the interests of the couple 
followed as a natural corollary from the recognition of the fact that 
the husband and the wife are the ct)mplements of each other. Wife is 
the keystone of the arch of husband’s happiness. The house may be 
full of sons, daughters, grandsons and granddaughters etc. but it is 
quite empty if his wife is not there to supervise over it. 

The husband treats his wife as the dearest friend. The wife prefers 
to be the queen of a limited household.” She is socially significant. 
She is the spirit of love. It is she who makes the home peaceful. If 
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she has peace of mind she guides her family cheerfully. She has found 
peace in her heart, she has the essence of all beauty, so she can make 
the home peaceful and beautiful. From this peaceful domestic life she 
wants to be a mother. As soon as she attains that position she is 
respected and regarded by all. Her status is the most significant 
criterion of progress of any society or culture. Motherhood is a 
spiritual transformation of wifehood. “Withiln the limited circle of her 
motherhood, she is the example of self-transcendence through self- 
enforcement that enables women even as a wife to function effec- 

tively as a citizen, embracing with her mother-heart the millions of its 
body politic.” The child bearing capacity of the women is a thing 
which is admired by the society. A woman, incapable of it, is socially 
looked down upon. So she sings. 

Better be mud than a barren woman 
On the mud will grow a tree 
Giving shelter from the sun. 

This has found an adequate expression in folksongs. 

Every girl has the picture of a man in her dreams. When she is 
blessed with such a man, her joy knows no bounds. Any absence, 
however brief, destroys her bit by biit Of course, as a wife she has 
certain duties and obligations. “For the first time after several 
centuries, marriage is becoming a comradeship of equals, a joint 
adventure in the enrichment of society and enjoyment of its delights. 
Under the old joint-family, woman as wife hardly got the chance to 
express herself. The impact of modern world forces has all but broken 
down that joint family..”. And then when a housewife of a folk 
family has neither the mother-in-law nor the sisters-in-law she says 
sasuri nai, nanad nai kare kari dar, age khai pantabhat, sese lepi 
phor,** I have neither mother-in-law, nor sister-in-law, whom should I 
care for ; I will take stale rice first and then I will plaster the house 
with cow-dung and water. 

Even though there may be co-wife which cause rivalry and conflicts 
among the wives. In the traditional Hindu society the husband had 
the privilege of superseding his wife or taking a second wife. The 
wife's misfortune was all the greater because she was economically 
dependent on her husband, but the law did not permit divorce. 

Modern scientific thought has clearly shown that there is nothing 
inherent in the fact of sex which denies woman any priviliege. 
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Inferiority of woman is socially imposed, and cannot be efcplained on 
rational or psychological grounds. 

It is woman who sets the standard of living deciding what food 
the family would eat, what clothes she will select for herself and for the 
members of her family, and how she will set up and run her home. She 
guides her family, trains her children, by gentle persuasion influences 
her husband. Experience has shown that women respond to changes 
quickly. To them, education does not mean just literacy ; it also 
includes hygiene, childcare, domestic science, nutrition and cultural 
values. The traditional idea that woman’s place is in the home is 
deep-rooted but it is falsely assumed that the woman engaged in pro- 
fession or taking part in public life is a poor mother and wife. They 
have a very great adjustment power. But that does not mean a woman 
is ready to tolerate a co-wife. The modern woman is no longer pre- 
pared to accept a social code which recognizes a co-wife or the 
dominance of male as binding on her. She says bhatar jamhe dite 
pari tabu satinke dete parina,*^ the husband can be suffered to die but 
not to be given over to the co-wife or ashath kete basat kari, satin kete 
alta pari,^ let me cut down an Asvatha (the religious fig) tree and 
build my residence there ; let me kill my co-wife and paint my feet 
with her gore. 

Recent changes in social structure may be discussed under the 
following heads ; (a) caste in modern India (b) changing rural and 
urban life and (c) changes in the position of women. In this study we 
have discussed more or less elaborately the last one as that is available 
in folklore. While doing so, we have also touched the other two in 
restricted manner for obvious reason. 

It is a popular say that urbanization, industrialization and especi- 
ally westernization have secured for Indian women an increased 
measure of freedom. This may be true fo» women of the upper class 
but not necessarily' for the women of the poor class or folk women. 
For instance, women of lower class have the right, given to them by 
custom, to many again if widowed. Divorce is permitted by custom, 
still then it is not universally* appreciated and it is a falsehood 
to say that these rights came to Indian women owing to western 
influence. (To be concluded in the next issue) 
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M. Suryanarayanan 


A NOTE, ON A FEW FOLK-TALES OP SAORAS 

A 

attempt is made in this article to analyse a few folk tales of 
Saoras. The present work is confined to the Saoras of Srikakulam 
District in Andhra Pradesh. 

1. KINA REMANGNA KATHA (Tiger and Cat Tale) 

’ ■ I 

LONG ago, a tiger made friendship with a cat. One day the t|iger 
killed a pig and asked the cat to bring fire from the village near by, to 
fry the pig. The cat went to the village and filled her stomach by 
stealing away the food stored by the families in the village and forgot 
about her work and finally slept in the village. The tiger waited and 
wailed thinking that something might have happened to the cat. 
It became dark. Ants who came to eat the flesh observed the tiger 
and after having come to know about the position, advised the 
tiger, “You give up the idea of eating the animal after roasting. Keep 
the catch in a bush for two or three days and eat, it tastes good. 
Nobody will come to share with you if you keep like this.” The tiger 
was very much pleased with these words and also informed the same 
to the other tigers. The ant also told the male tigers to eat the 
catch from the anus side and the female tigers to eat the catch from 
the mouth side. Hence, whenever we see a dead and half-eaten 
animal we can distinguish from it whether it was killed by a male or 
a female tiger. 

2. UDA GUR NA KATHA (Mango Emit Tale) 

There used to live in a Saora village a Saora couple. The other 
people used to bring good mangoes from the forest but these people 
being lazy were not used to go for mangoes. At last the wife felt the 
need for mangoes and asked her husband to bring mangoes as there was 
nothing to cook in the house that day. He went alone to the forest to 
a sweet mango tree. While he was collecting mangoes a tiger and a 
bear came to the tree from opposite directions to eat the mangoes. He 
immediately got up the tree. The bear also got up the tree and was 
reaching the same branch where he was hiding. He cleverly holdinjg 



another branch, with his hands, kicked the approaching bear suddenly. 
She fell down on the tiger on the ground. Th^ey started fighting and 
finally went away frcnn the place. Later many persons from his vill- 
age came there to gather the fruits. He then got down from the tree 
and explained to them what had happened. Th^r told him never to 
go to the forest unequipped and alone, especially to a sweet mango tree 
as bears are more fond of them. 

i 

3. BANGS ALE DIMAMNABA (Sleep Properly) 

To watch their Podu fields, four Saoras went and slept there at a 
watching house. One of them began snoring while he was sleeping. 
Hearing the sound, a tiger came and approached the person ; when he 
was snoring, it used to reach him, and when he stopped it used to go 
away. It used to come daily. One of the other persons observed it 
and on one day he prepared a trap and tied one end of the rope of the 
trap to his foot and slept. The tiger, as usual, came and fell in the 
trap. In the process of escaping from the trap, it rolled this side and 
that side and the person who tied one end of the trap rope to his foot 
began rolling accordingly. Ultimately they both rolled from the 
hill into the valley. Both the tiger and the person died. Hence, while 
sleepdng, if anybody was snoring, the others would say “BANGSALE 
DIMAJ\1NABA'’ (sleep properly) and if the person sleeps by turning 
towards other direction, he will stop snoring according to their belief. 

4. BAGU BADI MARANGI NA KATHA (A tale of two friends) 

There lived two close friends in a Saora village. Wherever they 
went, whenever they worked, whenever they ate — everything they 
used to do jointly and together. Suddenly one of them died. The other 
person could not recover from the shock soon. He always used to 
think of his friend. One day, while he^ was passiing through the 
burial ground to tend his cattle, where his friend was cremated, he 
suddenly heard the voice of his friend calling him by the name. He 
appeared before him in the form of a ghost. They spoke together. 
While separating, his dead friend told him not to see his back side. 
But this person purposefully saw him thinking that he was hiding 
something and reached his village. Soon after he reached home, he 
got a severe fever. His parents asked him the reason. He narrated 
what had happened. They brought a Kudanmar (Shaman). The 
Kudanmar with his spiritual power discovered the face of the ghost 
with a pot. So it could not see. By seeing this all the other ghosts 
frightened and they never used to come in a physical form since then. 
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5. KULLOJAN NA ICATHA (Tales of Jackal) 

A. In one village Saoras sacrified a cow to a god and sold, the skin 
to a Pidi. He took the skin to his house but the next morning he could 
not find the skin. A jackal came and ate away the skin. The Saoras 
a.sked the Pidi to give their money for the skin. He told them that the 
skin was eaten away by some animal and after finding out the fact he 
said that he would pay them. He asked the Labobojan (the goddess of 
earth) about the skin. The Labobojan told that a jackal had eaten it 
and told him where she was. He went there and the jakal started 
running fast. He saw her near a redgram field. There were a few 
persons working. He shouted at them to hold the jackal. She 
entered the field. The persons could catch hold of her somhow. 
During the process of hurriedly coming out from the field a branch 
of the red-gram plant struck at her one eye and she had become blind. 
The Pidi came tliere and asked the jackal about the ^in. The jackal 
very cleverly asked him whether his skin was eaten away by a good 
jackal or a blind jackal. He replied that it was eaten by a good jackal. 
Then she replied that it was not herself, as she was blind of one eye. 
So the Pidji left her. 

B. One person had given his bullock on lease to another person 
After the expiry of the period the owner of the bullock went to the 
other person’s house to whom he had given has bullock on lease. He 
leturned his bullock. The owner of the bullock asked him as to what 
happened to its calf. The other person replied in surprise that how 
could a bullock give birth to a calf. A dispute arose between them on 
that matter. A jackel was passing through by that time. They told 
her what had happened and sought her verdict. The jackal told them 
that she could give her verict, provided they gave her a few eggs to 
eat. So they gave her a few eggs. She ate all of them and told them 
to make all the villagers assemble at the Gamong’s (Head-man’s) 
house. As required, all persons asisembled there. She went there and 
told all persons that she had seen the sea burning while she was coming 
from that side. All the people assembled there laughed and expjressed 
their doubts whether it could be possible. Then she cleverly told them 
that if a bullock was capable of reproducing, then it would also be 
possible for the sea to burn. They understood the logic and ultimately 
over-ruled the person’s claim for a calf and taught him alesson. 

C. Once a jackal went to a stream. A crocodile caught hold of her 
leg. The jackal told that she caught a root instead of her leg. The 
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crocodile left the leg thinking that it was a root. So the jackal escaped. 
The crocodile observed the jackal coming daily to eat Kurgat fruits 
<Schizizum jambolanam fruits). She crawled to the tree and 
covered herself with leaves. As usual the jackal c£une to eat the fruits. 
The crocodile caught her leg. The jackal thought that it was nothing 
but crocodile and cleverly spoke out “O Kurgat, 0 Kurgat" and added 
saying to herself “what surely the Kurgat used to reply, to day it is not 
replying”. The crocodile heard these words and replied “Yes, Yes”. 
In that process she left the leg of the jackal and it escaped. The croco- 
dile was disappointed very much and firmly determined to take revenge 
against the jackal. So she searched and found the jackal’s house. 
When the jackal was out of the house she entered the house to catch 
hold of jackal as soon as it entered. After sometime the jackal while 
enteiiing her house found the foot prints of the crocodile. She very 
calmly went to a nearby cattle keepers who were tending cattle, to help 
her to kill the crocodile. The jackal told them to kill the crocodile 
and fry it on fire and told that she would look after the cattle. She 
drove the cattle to the Ragi fields and by the time the crocodile was 
fried and made ready to eat, then she cried that the cattle were eating 
away the Ragi fields. Those people at once left the fried crocodile there 
and ran to drive the cattle from the field. The jackal came to the spot 
and ate as much meat of the crocodile as she could eat and ran away by 
the time they returned. 

Discussion : 

The first tale KINA REMANGA KATHA, the second one UDA 
GUR NA KATHA, and the third BANGSALE DIMAMNABA reaveal 
Saoras close association with forest and forest animals. Some of the 
tales have a moral value. Children can learn much from the tales which 
are useful in their future. The fourth tale BAGU BADI MARANGI NA 
KATHA though does not find any significant value, tells about their 
concept about ghost. The tiger and the cat making friendship is found 
among the plains stories but here* in the first tale it was explained 
differently. Under fiftli, THREE JACKAL TALES were narrated. The 
jackal was find here as a clever and cunning and is also seen depicted as 
clever and cunning among plains stories. In the first jackal tale (A) the 
jackal is depicted as a very clever animal. The second jackal tale (B) 
tells that greed is bad. In the third jackal story (C) we find crocodile 
which is very rare to find in Saora country. This clearly indicates that 
the idea of crocodile is foreign to them, which might have entered the 
Saora folk tales by culture contact. 
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Kanhialal Chanchreek 

Krishna Biharl Srivastwa 
Krishna Dutta Vajpal 

Krishna Shankar Vyas 

Mahesh Chandra Garg 

Manjulata Sonani 
Mohan Swarup Bhatiya 


Braj Men Jammotsava ke Lokachar aur Nagar 
char ; Brajbharati (Mathura) , V. Sambat 2018,. 
Bhag 2 , 3 , 4. 

Braj Ke Jhula Gita; Bharati (Bombay), 11 Aug. 
1957 

1. Braj Ki Holl ; Braj Bharati. Varsh 3 Anka 3. 

2. Braj Ka Lokagita *Hiro'. Braj Bharati, Varsh 
14 Anka 3. 

1. Braj Ke Gram Devata Aur Unka Sahitya ; 
Braj Bharati, Varsh 2, Anka 3 ; Varsh 3,, 
Anka 1. 

2. Braj Bhasha Ka Lokasahitya ; Braj Bharati, 
Varsh 11, Anka 3. 

liokagito Ka Sirmaur *Rasiya' ; Saptahik Hindus* 
tan, (Delhi) 2 May 1964. 

liokagito Men Has parihas ; Prerna (Rajasthan), 
March 1961 

Panihari : Braj Ka Ek Gramglta ; B. Bharati, 
Varsh 2, Anka 4. 

1. Lakagito men Tesu Aur Jhanjhi ; S. Hindus* 
tan, 19 Oct. 1968. 

2. Din Lalit Basanti Ann Lage ; S. Hindustan, 
9 Feb. 1964. 

Braj Sahitya Aur Loka jecvan ; Sahity Samdesh 
(Agra) Aug. 1939. 

Braj Ke Basantatsava ; B. Bharati, Varsh 3, 
Anka 4. 

1. liOkagito men Pavas phuhar ; S. Hindustan, 

1 Aug. 1964. 

2. Loka Sahitya Ki Ganga ; B. Bharati, Varsh 16* 
Anka 1 

Braj Loka Sahitya Ki Saras Dhara ; Nayapath. 
(Lucknow), Dec.-Janu. 1960. 

1. Braj Lokagito Men Balaka Ram ; B. Bharati, 
Varsh 13, Anka 3. 

2. Braj Ke Lokagita ; B. Bharati, Varsh 13, 
Anka 4 

Braj Ke Mohaka Nritya ; Ajakal (Delhi) , Janu. 
3955. 

Braj Loka Sanskrit Men Putra Jamma ; Allaha- 
bad University Hindi Magazine, Bhag 16. 

Savan Ke Gita ; Prema (Rajasthan) Aug. 1058. 

1. Jhanjhi Ke Gita ; Dharmyuga (Bombay), 25' 
Oct, 1963. 

2. Braj Men Hariyall Teeja Ka Loka Purba ; S. 
Hindustan. 12 Aug. 1966. 

3. Yamdwitlya ; Dharmayuga, 11 Nov. 1966. 

4. Kaisa Hai Braj Desh Nigora ; Lahar 
(Mathura) 1966. 

5. Loka Jeewan Aur Sahitya Men Tesu Aur 
Jhanjhi; S. Hindustan, 20 Sept. 1957. * 



Prabhudayal Goswami 
Prabbudayal Meetal 

Padhe Shyam Gupta 

Hamji Dar 

Hasl Kcndu 

Satish Chandra Sharma 

Satyendra Dr. 


Shallgrain Gupta. Dr. 

Thakur Desharaj Singrh 
Urmila Agrawala. Smt. 

Urmila Varsneya. Smt. 


64 Utha Re Ctodhan Pujan Toya ; S. Hindustan, 
27 Oct. 1957. 

7. Chandravatl Jlskl Yashogatha Dokgito Men 
Surbbita Hai ; S. Hindustan. 7 Sept. 1958. 

8 . HariyaU Teejai A1 Re. S. Hindustban, 9 Aug. 
1959. 

9. Nanda Ke Ananda Bbaye ; Dbarmyuge. SO 
Aug 1959. 

10. Braj Ke Krldangam Man ; Tripatbaga 
(Lucknow) Nov. 1960. 

11. Aj Braj Men Hari Re Rasiya ; Bbarati 
(Bombay) March 1961. 

12. Holt Ai He Kanha ; Dharmyuga. 5 Idarch 
1961. 

13. Braj Ki Holt ; S. Hindustan, 5 March 1961. 

14. Braj Bhayo Mahari Ke Fuja ; S. Hindustan, 

3. Sept 1961. 

15. Braj Lokagito Men Samayika Abhlvyanjana ; 
S. Hindustan, 2 Sept. 1962. 

Bairin Badariya ; Bbarati ; Oct. 1959. 

Braj Ke Utsawon Aur Tyiharan Ke Lokagita ; 
Sammelan Patrika (Allahabad) Bhaga 39. 

1. Hori Piya Bina Monhi na Suhaye ; S. Hindus- 
tan 13 March 1960 

2. Hame na Suhaye Asi Holi Piyare Bina ; S. 
Hindustan, March 1964. 

1 . Main Kaise Aon Benduli Teri Nadiya Charhl 
Adhar ; S. Hindustan. 14 Sept. 1958. 

2. Lokagito Men Matrltwa Ke Vyanjana ; S. 
Hindustan ; 26 July, 1959. 

Braj Ka Ek Gramgita, B. Bbarati, Varsha 3 
Anka 3. 

1. Braj Ke Savan Gita, B. Bbarati ,• Varsha 14 
Anka 2. 

2. Braj Ke Bal Lokogit, B. Bharat! , Varsha 14 
Anka 1. 

1 . Braj Ke Gramgita Aur Gram Kahaniya ; 
Sahitya Sandesh, 1937. 

2. Loka Manes Ke Kamal ; Jayaji Pratap, 
(Gwalior) 3 Feb. 1938. 

3. Braj Ke Teen Katha Gita ; B. Bharati, Varsha 
1, Anka 2. 

4. Langur Kaun ? ; B. Bharati, Varsha 7. Anka 2 

5. Braj Loka Sahitya Men Ram Katha ; 
Bharatiya Sahitya. Oct. 1960. 

6 . Braj Ke Lokavratanusthan, Bharatiya Sahitya, 
Oct. 1980. 

Jamuna Tata Shyam Khelau Hori ; S. Hindus- 
tan. 1 March 1964. 

Braj Ke Gita ; Sadhana (Agra) June-Juiy 1940. 
Savan Ke Teen Gita ; B. Bharati. Varsha 17. 
Anka 4. 5. 6 . 

Hamare I^okagita ; Pravah (Akola), Aug. 1954. 


A list of 31 articles in Hindi on Chhattisgarhi folksongs 


Chandra Kumar Agravrala 1. Chhattisgarhi Ko Do Lokagita ; Pratlbha, 

April 1955. 

2. Chhattisgarhi Lokagito Men Shringar 
Bhawana, Prerana (Rajasthan). Sept. 1962. 

Devi Prasad Verma Chhattisgarhi Ke Sanskrltik Gita ; Pratibha, 

Feb. 1954. 
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iDdra Nath 

Kamal Kumar Srlvastwa 

Khoji 


Mahadeo Lai Bargah 
Narain Lai Parmar 

Prayag Dutta Shukla 
Hajendra Gupta 
Ham Kishori, Smt. 
Savitri Shukla, Smt. Dr. 
Shyam Lai Chaturvedi 


Shyama Charan Dube 


Vishwa Mitra Sharma 
Sankalita 


Chhattiagarhi Ke Nach : Gahira ; Chhattisgarhl 
(Rayapur), June, 1955. 

1. Chhatlagarh Ke Parva Aur Lokagita ; Nayi 

Dhara (Patna), Janu. 1952. 

2. Holi Ke Chhattisgarhl Lokagita ; Pratibha, 
March 1954. 

1. Chhatisgarh Ke Tihar : Jawara, Chhattisgaii, 
May 1965. 

2. Chhattisgarhl Lokagita : Sohar, Chhattisgarhl, 
June, 1955. 

3. Chhattisgarhi Lokagita ; Bihawa, Chhattia- 
garhi, July 1955. 

4. Chhattisgarhl Lokagita : Bhojali, Chhattis- 
garhi. Aug. 1955. 

5. Chhattisgarhi Lokagita : Karma, Chittisgarhi, 
Sept. 1955. 

Mahilaon Ka Garlgita ; Vishal Bharat, (Cal- 
cutta), Janu.-June 1941. 

1. Chhattisgarhi Lokagita : Dadriya ; Chhattis- 
garhi, May, 1955. 

2. Jab Badhu Chali Sasural ; Bharati (Bombay), 
14 July 1957. 

Chhattisgarh Ke Gramgita ; Manavata (Akola) 
July 1948. 

Chhattisgarhi Ka Loka Kavya ; Bharati (Gwa- 
lior) Sept. 1955. 

Chhattisgarhi Lokagition Ka Parichaya ; Nagarl 
Pracharini Patrika, (Kashi) V. Sambat 1999. 

Chhattisgarhi Aur Uska Sahitya ; Tripattaga 
(Lucknow) Dec. 1959. 

1. Chhattisgarh Ke Kuch Lokagita, Sangam 
(Allahabad). 1 July. 1951. 

2. Chhattisgarh* Ka Suprasidhya Loka Nritya 
‘Karma* Men Viyoga Sringar ; Madhya Pradesh 
Sandesh (Gwalior), 14 Feb. 1959. 

1. Chhattisgarhi Loka Sahitya ; Hans (Varanasi), 
Feb. 1940. 

2. Vyansi Gita ; Hans, April 1940. 

3. Chhattisgarhi Sahitya Par Ek Drishti ; Hans 
May 1940. 

4. Chhattisgarh Ke Giton-Men Nari Hridaya ; 
Vishal Bharat, Janu-June 1940. 

5. Chhattisgarh Gramgita, Vishal Bharat, Janu- 
June. 1940. 

6. Chhattisgarhl Lokagition Men Nari ; Kamala, 
(Varanasi) Aug. 1941. 

7. Laryani Lokagiton Men Nari ; Kamala, Dec. 
1941. 

8. Hamara Loka Sahitya ; Kalpana (Hyderabad), 
Feb. 1960. 

Chhattisgarhi Loka Nrityon Ke Gita, Samaj 
(Delhi) Sept. 1955. 

1. Chhattisgarh Ke Vihar : Dhankul ; Chhattis- 
garhi. Aug. 1955. 

2. Chhattisgarh Ke Vihar : Nagpanchami ; 
Chhattisgarhi, Aug. 1955. 


A list of 46 articles in Hindi on Malvi folksongs : — 

Ajit Narain Singh ‘Tomar* Pawas anr Lokgita ; Nai Dhara (Patna) Sept. 

1951. « 
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Anwar Agewan 
Badri Pras^ad Parmar 


Brahma Dutto Dikshit 
Chandra Skekhar Dubey 
Chandra Singh Jhala 


Gopi Vallabha Upadhyaya 
Krishna Vallabha Srivastava 

Mul Chand Bhonwar 
Om Prakash ‘Arup* 


Pardeshi 

Prabhag Chandra Sharma 


Rajendra Shankar Bhatta 
Ram Chandra Joshl 
Ram Niwas Sharma 

Ratan Lai Parmar 
Shyam Parmar Dr. 


Shyamu Sanyaal 


Ek Sorathi Gita Katha ; Pravah (Akola) Dec. 
1950. 

1. Malawa Ke Gramgita ; Jaiji, Pratap (Gwalior), 
15 April, 1948. 

2. Malawa Men Sanja Ke glta ; Vikram (Malawa) 
Janu.-Feb. 1944. 

Bhilon Ka Ek Iiokgita ; Janpad (Kashi) Magha 
Sambat 2009. 

Jab Badhu Chali Sasural ; Bharati (Bombay), 
6 March 1958. 

1. Malawa Ke Kisano Ka Sangit Prema ; Veena 
(Indore), Oct. 1939. 

2. Malawa Ke Klsan ; Veena, April 1941. 

3. Malawa Ke Gramgita ; Veena, 1945-46. 

Malawa Ke Gramgita ; Sadhana (Agra) July- 

Aug. 1943. 

Dipavali Par Malawa Men Vrishabha Puja ; 
Madhya Pradesh Sandesh (Gwalior), 8 Nov. 
1958. 

Banjaron Ke Gita ; Sadhana, Aug. 1941. 

1. Memera ; Nai Duniya, 6 Feb. 1950. 

2. Malawi Boli Men Varsha Vamana ; Prabhat, 
28 July 1952. 

3. Malavl Loriyan ; Ajkal (Delhi), July 1954, 
Ansu Ke Do gita ; Bharati (Nagpur) Nov. 1950. 

1. Malavi Lokagito Men Nari ; Hans (Varanasi) 
Sept. 1960. 

2. Malawa Lokagito Men Nari, Vishwa Mitra 
(Calcutta), Aug. 1943. 

Gan Gour ; Ajakal, July 1951. 

Malawa Ke Gramgita ; Vikrama, June 1944. 
Garva Ke Ek Apurba Sahity Ke Vastu ; Veena, 
Sept. 1941. 

Malawa Ke Gita ; Vikrama, May, 1944. 

1. Liokagita Aur Samaya Ka Prabhawa, Hansa, 
Janu-Feb. 1947. 

2. Malawa Men Garva : Ek Pratha ; Parljat 
(Patna), Oct. 1947. 

3. Malawa Ke Lorigita ; Veena 1944-45. 

4. Jeeja ya Bari Ke Gita ; Vikrama, Aug. 1950. 

6. Ek Prasidh Malawi Lokagita *Bala-Bau’ ; Nal 
Dhara, April 1953. 

6. Janma Sanskar Ke Malawi Lokagita ; Jan- 
pada, Nov. 1953. 

7. Malawi Lokagito Men Gandhivad Ke Sundar 
Jhalki, Saptahika Hindustan (Delhi) 31 Janu. 
1954. 

8. Ghumantu Kanjaron Ke Lokagita ; Nai Dhara, 
March 1954. 

9. Malawa Kll Loka Nirjharni ; Saptahika 
Hindustan, 2 May, 1954. 

10. Bharatiya Lokagito Men Dhamga-Val- 
Chitrya ; Kalpana (Hyderabad) Aug. 1954. 

11. Ghumakkjar Banjaron Ke Lokagita ; Ajanta 
(Hyderabad), Aug. 1954. 

12. Madhya Bharat Ka Lok sangit ; Vishal 
Bharat, June, 1955. 

13. Banjaron Ke Lokagita ; Rastra Bharati, 
(Vardha), Sept. 1958. 

14. Malawa Pradesh Ke Balgita ; Sahitya. San- 
desh (Agra), 1958-69. 

Tx>kagito Men Bhauon Ke Vldroha ; Nayapath 
(Lucknow), July 1956. 
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Tcj Kumar 'Bainb* 


Thakur Dalai Singh Tadav 

Vidya Malavika, Km. 

Vimal Kumar Gandhi 

Virendra Mohan Raturi 

Vlshwa Nath Pauranika 
'Sadvcndra Nath Sharma 


1. Malawi Lokaglto Men AdhyatnlkarAnubbu- 
Uyau ; BharaU (Bombay). Dec. im. 

2. Malawi Bundell Lokaglto Men Swadhinata 
Ke Swara ; Madhya Pradeeh Sandeeh, 20 Aug. 
1960. 

1. Ek Gramgita ; Jeevan-Vigyan, (Indore), April, 
1947. 

2. Malawa Ka Ek Gramgita ; Vishal Bharat 
(Calcutta) Sept., 1990. 

Malawi Ke Lokagito Men Badhu ; VishwarJyoti 
(Hoshiarpur) Sept., 1956. 

Malawi Lokagito Men Gahga Yatra ; Bharti, 
(Bombay) 24 Nov., 1967. 

Ijokagito Men Kanina Ka Vistar ; Kalpana, Sept. 
1954. 

Malawa Ke Gramgita ; Veena, May, 1941. 

Bailika Ki Vidayi ; Kalpana, Janu., 1952. 


A list of 86 articles published on the Bundeli Folksong : — 


Anwar Agewan 
Babu Lai Garg 
Banarasidas Chaturvodi 
Basudeo Goswami 
Braj Bhushan Goswami 

Chandrabhanu 'Vlsharad’ 


Chandra Shekhar Purwar 
Devendra Satyarthi Dr. 


Durga Prasad Samadhiya 
Gouri Shankar Dwivedi 


Ayi Barkha Ke Bahar ; Bharati (Bombay) 3 
Aug. 58. 

Bundelakhand Ke Lokagito Men Nari Mano- 
Vritti ; Bharati (Bombay), April *69. 

Bundel Khand Ke Rasikta ; Madhukar (Tlkam- 
ghar), 16 Nov. *40. 

Bundeli Kishorivon Ke Gita Bhare Khela, 
Vindhya Bhuml (Reewa), 15 Aug., 1955. 

1. Bundelkhandi Krira Sambandhi Gita ; 
Vindhya Bhumi, 16 Aug. 1965. 

2. Sanskar Sambandhi Bundelkhandi Lokagita ; 
Vindhya Bhumi, 15 Aug 1965. 

1. Bundelkhand Ke Vaivahika Gramgita ; Madhu- 
kar, Feb. 1944, Sept. 1944, Nov. 1944, Dec- 
Janu., 1945. 

2. Ek Lokagita; Loka-Vartta (Tikramghar), Vol. 
I. Part II. 

Bundelkhandi Lokagita ; Vishal Bharat (Cal- 
cutta), Oct, 1940. 

1. Phir Bundel Khand Men ; Vishal Bharat, Janu. 
1940. 

2. Bundel Khand Ke Gramgita ; Vishal Bharat. 
May, 1940. 

3. Bundel Khand Muka Nahi ; Madhukar 16 
March 1942. 

4. Bela Phiiile Adhi Rat ; Ajakal (Delhi) Oct., 
1948. 

Bundelkhand Ke Gramgita ; Madhukar, 15 Dec. 
1940. 

1. Bundel Kunda Ke Gramgita ; Madhukar, 1 
Oct, 1940. 

2. Hamare Gramgita ; Anand, Aug-Dec. 1943. 

3. Loka Oito Men Itihas Ki Jhalak ; Samalo- 
Chaka, June, 1949. 

4. Bundeli Loksigito Men Netra Varnan, BraJ 
Bharati (Mathura), Ashwina 2008. 

5. Sahityika Ras Dhara Ke chirantan Srota 
Hamare Lokagita ; Saptahika Hindustan 
.(Delhi), 21 Sept., 1952. 

6. Loka Gathayen ; Vindhya Shiksha (Rewa) 

June-July 1953. « 
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Govind Prasad Varma 

Hargovind Gupta 

Harish Chandra *Pushpa' 
Harinarayan 

Hari Mohan Srivastwa 

Hira Devi Chaturvedi, Smt. 

Ishwar Prasad Parihar 

Kalika Prasad Dikshit 

Keshari Prasad Chawrasia, Dr. 

Krishna Chandra Sharma 

Krishna Kumar Rawat 
Daharl 

Lakshmi Narayan Chawrasla 
Lakshmi Prasad Mlshra 

Mahadeo IaI Bargah 
Mahendra Raja and MohinI 


8. Bhal Bahan Vlshayak Marmlka lokagtta ; 
Naya Banaar (Calcutta), 17 Sept, 1968. 

9. Shakti-Sadhana Ke Bhandar : Hamare Loka- 
Gita ; PraUbha, April 1954. 

10. Tirtha Tatra Sambandhi Saras Lokagita, 
PraUbha, July, 1954. 

11. Lokagito men Hamari Sanskrit!, Tugaram, 
Ank V, 2011. 

12. Hamare Desh Vyapi Lokagita ; Sarathi 
(Jabalpur), 8 Aprtl 1956. 

18. Holi Aur Lokagita Kar ; Sarathi, 25 March, 
1966. 

14. Lokagito men Loloohyan ; Naya Sansar 
(Mu 2 ».ffarpur) 29 March 1956. 

15. Hamare Lokagita ; Sarathi, 16 July 1956. 

16. Hamare Lokagita ; Sarathi, 9 Dec. 1966. 

17. Madhya Pradesh Ke Lokagito Men Itihas Ke 
Jhalak ; Madhya Pradesh Sandcsh (Gwalior) 
6 Janu, 1957. 

18. Bundeli Lokagito Men Shakti Upasana ; 
Bendel Bhuml (Allahabad) Vol. 2. Part U 
1957 

19. Lokagito Men Satya Aur Ahimsa ; Naya- 
Sansar, 26 June 1959. 

20. Lokagito Dwara Janjagram ; Naya Sansar, 
28 Feb. 1960. 

21. Lokagito Men Bhak,tl Bhavana ; Swatanatra 
Bharat, 15 May, 1960. 

1. Nawrata ; Madhukar, 19 Sept. 1941. 

2. Baba Ke Gita, Madhukar, Dec. 1941. 

Din A Gaye Chakai Bhawra Ke, Tripr.thaga 
(Lucknow), Nov. 1960. 

Baba Ke Gita, Saptahlka Hindustan, 2 May, 1964. 
Bundelkhand Ke Lokanritya, Madhya Pradesh 
Sandesh, 9 May 1959. 

Bundelkhand Ke Lokachar ; Vindhya-Bhuni, 15 
August, 1955. 

Bundelkhandi Lokagito ; Saraswati (Allahabad) 
Sept., 1953. 

Bundeli Lokagito Men Virtwa Ke Parampra ; 
Sapatahika Hindustan, 2 May. 1954 

1. Bundelkhandi Lokogito Men Shringar Shusha- 
ma ; Rashtra Bharati (Vardha), Janu, 1964. 

2. Lokagito Men Ram Katha ; Saptahlka Hindus- 
tan, 25 Sept., 1960. 

Lokagito Men Patharaye Anasu ; Saptahlk- 
Hindustan, 2 May 1954. 

1. Lokagita ; Ajakal, Dec. 1946. 

2. Bundelkhand men Varsha ; Ajakal, Nov. 1963. 
Sai\nari Sita ; Saptahik Hindustan, 2 May 1954. 
Bundelkhandi gita ; Prakash (Nagpur), Feb., 

1949. 

Bhai Ke Roye Se Nadiya Bahat Hai ; Saptahik 
Hindustan, 18 June, 1961. 

1. Bundelkhand Ke Kucha Gram gita ; Vishal 
Bharat, Aug. 1939. 

2. Bundelkhandi Lokagita ; Ajakal, April 1946. 
See Pee Ke Gramglta ; Madhuri (Lucknow) Vol. 

20 Part 2. 

1. Lokagito Men Vida Ke Vela ; Pravah Nov., 
1953. 

2. Sawan Ke gita ; Pratibha, Aug., 1954. 
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Mohanji Idehratra , 

Mohan Lial Mishra 
Niraj Jain 

Prem Narain Dube 
Ram Bharose Pathak 

Ram Nandan Prasad Singh 

Suresh Cliandra Sharma 
Swarup Chandra Jain 

Shallgram Gupta, Dr. 

Shambhu Nath Saxsena 
Santi Chandra Jain 

Shiva Ratna Parashar 
Shiva Sahaya Chaturvedi 


Sri Chand Jain 


Tej Kumar 'Bamb' 

Thakur Vikram Singh 
Usha Chaturvedi, Smt. 
Vasudco Sharan Agrawala, 
Vrindavan Lai Varma 
Vyohar Rajendra Singh 


Sanskrit! Ke Parichayak^Bundelkhandi Iioka- 
gita ;Madhya Pradesh Sandesh 28 March 1954. 
Kartika Ke Gita, Madhukar ; 1 Nov. 1942. 

Baras Ja Do Bundia Re ; Vindhya Bhumi, 15 AU8f* 
1966. 

Bundelkhand Ke HoU ; Pravah, March, 1963. 

1. Baiwahik Gram gita ; Madhukar, 1 June 1942. 

2. Larakiyon Ke Do Khel ; Madhukar, 1 Dec., 

1942. 

Jan Man Gan Man Basane Wale Lokagita ; 

Vlshal Bharat. Nov.-Dee. 1963. 

Niraji Ke Gita ; Vindhya Bhuml, 15 Aug. ;955. 

Nai Re Naitani Nibhawane Par Hal ; Vindhya 
Bhumt 16 Aug., 1965. 

1. Bunddl Khand Men Chandasakhi Ke Bhajan 
Aur Lokagita ; Hindustani (Allahabad) Aprll- 
June 1961. 

2. A Jaungi Bare Bhora Dahi Laike ; Saptahlk 
Hindustan, 17 Nov. 1963. 

Hamare Gramgita : Jindabad ; Madhukar, June 

1943. 

1. Madar Bajat Meron Soharo ; Bharati (Gwali- 
or), March 1966. 

2. Th^hi Jarai Mathuravali ; Bharati, July 1955. 
Madhya Pradesh Men Languriya, Gramgita ; 

Madhya Pradesh Sandesh, 9 May 1959. 

1. Bundeli Lokagito Men Kavya Shushama ; 
Sarathi ; 7 No. 1954. 

2. Bundclkhandi Lokagito Men Phagon Ke 
Bahar ; AJakal, March 1955. 

3. Bundel Khand Ke Lokagita ; Vindhya Bhumi, 
15 Aug. 1955. 

4. Bundelkhand! Valvahika Lokagito ; Ajakal, 
May 1958. 

1. Bundel Khandi Lokagita ; Vindhya Bhumi 15 
Aug. 1955. 

2. Kk Bundeli Lokagita ; Kisan Samachar, Oct. 
1963. 

3. Teri Kala na Bami jaya Ho Man ; Jagaran, 
Oct. 1963. 

4. Lahar Lahar Gaiga Bahai Maiya ; Jagaran, 
Oct. 1963. 

1. Madhya Pradeshiya Lokagito Men Holi Ka 
Ullash ; Madhya Pradesh Sandesh, 4 March 
1961. 

2. Bundeli Avam Malavi Lokagito Men Swadhi- 
nata Ke Swar ; Madhya Pradesh Sandesh, 21 
Aug. 1961. 

Krishak Durdasha Ke Do Bundel Khandi Loka- 
gita ; Nayapath (Lucknow), Feb. 1965. 

Bundeli Lokjagita ; Bundel Bhumi, Vol. 2. Part 
2, 1967. 

Dr. Bundel Khand Ke Lokagita ; Naya SamaJ, (Cal- 
cutta), Aug. 1966.. 

Ek Bundel Khandi Lokagita ; Visvajyoti (Hoshi- 
arpur), Dec. 1952. 

Bundel Khandi Gramgita ; Madhya Pradesh San- 
desh, 13 May 1961. 
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BOOK-REVIEW 


piAUBCT, PROVERBS, AND WORD-LORE, Edltgr, Oomme, Oaorge lAurence, 
Volume II of The Oentleman^a Magaieine Library. London, Elliot Stock, 1886. 
X+3S2 pages. Reissued by Singing Tree Press, a division of Oale Research 
Company, Detroit, Michigan, 1968. L.C. ||68-28900. $ 12.00. 

The book under review is volume no 2 of Singing Tree Press’s 13 
volume set of folklore series. Elach volume is devoted to one subject and 
classili^ and presents the contributors to the Gentleman’s Magazine 
(1731-1868). The pioneering English Dialect Society examined volume 
upon volume of The Gentlemen’s Magazine when perparing its contri- 
bution on dialect to A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles 
and for good reason. The famous old journal was the repository of 
scores of original observations on provincial speech by intelligent 
travelers and as many analyses by scholars of word origins and the 
histories of proverbs. 

As part of The Gentleman’s Magazine Library, the volume’s chief 
merit, in the view of its editor, was that it consisted in “. . .local know- 
ledge and information which is so abundantly shown throughout its 
pages, and which is now so rapidly becoming impossible for the modern 
student to attain.” The mass of selected and annotated material is 
divided into several sections, such as, 

— Lists of local words and dialect specimens (Northumberland, 
Lancashire. Zetland, Exmoor, et al.) ; 

— Proverbs (Anglo-Saxon, weather, local. Northern, seasons, etc.) ; 
— Special words (archaic, compound, nominal . .plus groups, such 
as words and expressions for drunkeness) ; 

— Names of persons and places ; 

— Signs of inns. 

Besides reprints, certain editorial additions are incerted. A few 
signed by “Hinyboro” originally printed m 1818-19 have curtailed 
because the authors wandered off into dissertations, took up too much 
space for their real value. This is a well-come series for which Sing- 
ing Tree Press deserves congratulation from everybody interested in the 
subject. 

C. R. Sen 

LAUKIK SAVDAKOSH by Sri Kamini Kumar Ray, with an Introduetlon by 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatter)!.'’ Indian PublicaUons, 8, British Indian Street, 
Calcuttarl, Folklore Series No. IS, 1868 ; pp. 248 ; Rs. 12JiO. 

The book under review contains much useful information on 
Bengali culture, particularly folk-culture, presented in the form of a 
Dictionaiy in Bengali The words have been alphabetically arranged 
6 



under seven categories, viz. house and home, domestic articles, agri- 
culture, flora, fauna, rites and customs, and kinship tains and personal 
names. Some of these sections have been further divided into a niun- 
ber of sub-sections. For example, the words under the category of 
‘agriculture’ have been classified under the following sub-sections : 
words denoting different t 3 rpes of agricultural personnel, words denot- 
ing agricultural implements, words denoting different kinds of soil and 
field, words denoting the entire process of cultivation (preparation of 
field, sowing, havesting, etc.). The lexical items have bron neatly 
described. The synonyms of the words found in the different dialects 
of Bengali, and at times also homonyms, have been given in it as far as 
has been possible. The dialects in which the synonyms and honion 3 rms 
occur have also been indicated. The culture-words that are more 
important have been' copiously discussed with the help of sub-items 
related to the principal word (e.g. the different parts and varieties of 
an article, and so on). The data u^d in the book have been collected 
from published material and the author’s field-notes. The book contains 
two Prefaces, one written by Dr. Sunity Kumar Chatterji, and the 
other by the author of the book. Both the Prefaces are replete with 
background informations. 

This is in short the scheme of the work. In all likehood every 
reader of the book will be highly impressed with the sustained work of 
Mr. Ray, and also benefit by his researches. The multi-purpose 
approach of the author has made the book somewhat cumbersome, for 
he has tried to make the book a study of Bengali dialects, of Bengali 
folklore, material culture and many other things. It has become so 
perhaps for the reason that Mr. Ray devoted the best part of his mtaure 
academic pursuits to this study and acquired a lau'ge mass of material 
all of which he wished to compress within the short span of this book. 
But the major portion of the book has been devoted to the study of 
Bengali culture and folklore, and we have no doubt that this aspect of 
the book will evoke admiration from every reader, whether he is a 
specialist or not. The author has provided a stable and useful base for 
further research work. 

Sudhibhushan Bhattacharya 


ATTENTION TO SUBSCRIBERS 

Our subscription year starts in .lanauary. If you have not yet 
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do so immediately for getting the journal regularly and without 
any break. Annual subscription is Rs. 18 or $ 7.50 as usual 

Thank you all. 
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INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY 

ANNUAL FUND RAISING 
& 

MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


Remember that November is Red Cross month- Throughout this 
month a concerted nation wide drive is always on for collection 
of funds and enrolment of members. 

The people of our country, to whom the humanitarian activities 
of the Red Cross are well known, will now have an opportunity of 
associating themselves with the manifold activities of the Red Cross 
by becoming members and by making liberal contributions. 


ENROL AS A MEMBER 
DONATE LIBERALLY 
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A BHILI TALE : TOM TOM TOM 

T 

HERE was a Mongoose. It was walking along a lii^ge:' Meantime, it 
pricked with a thorn. Then the Mongoose went to a barber and said 
‘'0, brother barber, 0, brother barber,” “What do you want?” the 
barber replied. “I have been pricked with a thorn, (kindly) get it out" 
the Mongoose requested. “Oh yes, I will just get it out” replied the 
barber. Then the barber drew the thorn out pulling from his foot and 
threw it out. Afterwards the Mongoose said “0, brother barber, give 
me the thorn back. The barber replied that the thorn was lost. On 
hearing this the Mongoo.se said “give me my thorn back otherwise I would 
flee taking your razor*' (saying so he fled with barber’s razor). 

When the Mongoose was going further with the razor, (he saw 
that) carpenters were designing — Cavru, — a part of wooden plough 
which enters into the soil — by their teeth. On seeing this the Mon- 
goose asked (to them) “Why you are fashioning (this) Cavru by teeth ? 
the carpenters. And they took up the razor. While working it has 
broken. The Mongoose said“give me my razor.” “Your razor has 
been broken” replied the carpenters. The Mongoose said again “give 
(me my) razor or I would go away your Cavru with me. (And he 
went carrying that Cavru). When he walked further he saw that an 
old woman was roasting breads burning her hands and feet. Seeing 
this the Mongoose said “0, old woman, why do you roast breads burn- 
ing your hands and fleet ? (Please) look at my heavy Cavru.” “Let me 
bum it” the old woman said. Saying so die took the Cavru and burnt 
it Then the Mongoose said “give me my Cavru (bock).” “It is 
(already) burnt” the old woman replied. The Mongoose said again 
“give my Cavm back othe^se I would mn away carrying your 
breads.' And he fled with bread* 

On his way again the Mongoose saw that a potter was eating Gar, 
while prepairing a mixture of earth, water, etc., for making earthen 
pots Gar. The Mongoose said to him. “0, potter, why you are eating 
•Gar while fadiioning pots ?" Lo(* at my fredi bread.” and tast it 


The potter said "let me eat it’* And the pottm' ate the wlude breads 
'Phen the Mongoose said to the potter “give mjr bread back otherwise 
I would run away taking your earthen pot” and did so. 

When he was walking further carrying that pot he found that 
cowherds were preparing and eating Khir, — a milk d^i— -in a pot made 
of leaves of tree akerjjo (calotropis gigantea) sewn togathar. The 
Mongoose said to them “0, cowherds, why do you prepare and eat Khir 
in a pot made of leaves of the tree akarjjo ? Just see my beautiful 
earthen pot” The cowherds replied “let us co(^ Khir in it” and took 
the pot Then they said to him “Mongoose, you please collect our 
cattle (which are grazing scattered) riding on a male buffalo”. Thus 
Mongoose was driven out for collecting cattle. When the Mongoose 
disappeared the cowherds prepared Khir in the pot and eating 
hurridely thqr thrown out the pot breaking into pieces. The Mongoose 
returned shortly and said to the cowherds “give me my pot back”- 
“Somebody has broken your pot” the cowherds repMed. The Mon- 
goose said again “give me my pot back otherwise I would run away 
taking this male buffalo” (and he fled taking that male buffalo). 

When he was going further with that male buffalo, he saw that a 
marriage party was passing — (looked like) hungiy and thursty. The 
Mongoose approached the party and said “0 men of marriage party, 
why do you go hungry ? Just see my flashy male buffalo. Would you 
like tu eat it ?” The party took the buffalo, killed it and ate-up. 

When they finished the whole stuff the Mongoose came back and 
said to them “give my male buffalo back otherwise I would run away 
taking yotir bride”. Saying so the Mongoose ran away taking the 
bride. WhUe he was proceeding further taking the bride with him, 
he found another marriage party passing but a bride. The Mongoose 
approached and said to that party “Why you are returning without a 
bride ? See, I have a beautiful bride with me”. The party took up the 
bride and went away. Then the Mongoose said “give my bride back to 
me otherwise I would go away your drum,” saying so it took the drum 
.scrips this hill to that hill singing. 

A Mongoaae waa passing along a hedge, had a thron pricked ; 

giving up that thron he took a raaor tom tom tom 

giving raaor he took a cavru tom tom tom 

giving cavru he took a bread tom tom’ tom 

giving bread he took an earthenpot tom tom tom. 

giving earthen pot he took a male buffalo tom tom tom 

giving male huffaloo he took a bride tom tom tom 

giving bride he to<St a drum tom tom tom 

Then ? This hill to that hlU tom tom tom tom. 

Tribal Research Institute, Gujarat, Ahmedabad. 
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MVSIC OF INDIA VI 

PURNIMA SINHA 

FOLK CLASSICAL CONTINUUM IN INDIAN MUSIC 

(Continued from October issue) 

II. KARAM SONGS 

Now we pass on to Karam songs catered to a multi-ethnic and larger 
audience. These songs represent a phase of cultural development in the 
region later to that represented by the tribal Sarhul songs. There art- 
two distinct types of Karam Songs with distinct types of tunes. The 
following tune is sung by a group of people who are comparatively 
recent settlers in the area who came from the West i.e., Bihar region. 

Specimen No. 5 

Word theme : 

Gara dhora gara dhora 
Dumuri pakia gel 
Oh ho re jamu re baide 
Jamu baide gay a re gothai 

Translation : 

In the broken uplands. 

The figs are already ripe, 

O, there, there in the low jamu land. 

The cattles have gathered together! 

Notation : 

The song is complete in 4 lines divided in groups of 6 beats divided 
as 2/2/2/2/ 
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Distribution of the notes in the different lines : 


TABLE 7 


N.V 


note-*" 

line. 

S 

R 

G 

M 


S-fG 

R+M 

1. 

2 

4 

3 

3 

12 

5 


7 


2. 

6 

5 

1 

0 

12 

7 


5 


3. 

6 

7 

3 

2 

18 

6 


71 

in 12 









1 

beats 

4. 

4 

5 

3 

3 

18 

7 


51 


Total 

21 

21 

10 

8 

60 









Gaar dbore 




TABLE 8 

N.V 

C.V.N 

C.L.V. 

V.U. 

C.V 

C.V.U. Mifhuna — Matrika 

S — 21 

R — 21 

G — 10 

M— 8 

s 1 

? ' 

G 

M 

60X.4 

=24 

SGP— 31 
RMD— 29 
nRM— 29 

MDS-29 

DSG-31 

SGP 1 ,rto/ DSG-SGP SGPD 
DSG 1 50% 

RMD RMD-MDS SRMD 

MDS -83% 

nRM 

Total 60 



Scale— SRGM (P) (D) (n) 


From table 7 we again find that combinations related by anubad SG 
and RM has a correspondence with rhyming of the word theme. 

In this song we find that the combined value of R and M is 29 which 
exceeds C.L.V. (Table 8). Therefore D and n are virtually present 
and the presence of the Khandamerus RMD and nRM are assumed. 
SGPD is again the dominant Matrika which has a value 50% of the total 
value. But the second Matrika SRMD has a value 83% of the total 
value which is much greater than that of the dominant Matrika. But 
the value of the individual notes of the Matrika could not raise the value 
of the component Khandamerus RMD or MDS to the position of the 

dominant Khandameru- We shall regard SGPD as the domin<idt Matrika 

* 
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paying due weightage to the predominance of the Khandamerua DSC 
and SGP, The Mithuna nRM-RMD has an equal claim to from the 2nd 
Matrika RMDn, but it has a value 48% of the total value, which is less 
than that of SRMD. The value of a subdominant Matrika may in some 
cases be a little greater than the value of the dominant Matrika even in 
cases of Kheyal themes (Sanyal 1959: 64, 117). But the large diilerence 
in value observed in sample 5 would probably be infrequent in Kheyal 
themes. Since the songs under consideration are very primitive and 
have not developed systematically, they may not fit perfectly with a 
standard model set up on the basis of analysis of samples belonging to 
systematised music. A confusion in classification is created due to 
reversal of value between the Isl and the 2nd Matrika. In this song ‘n’ 
appears as an extra latent note thus the scale becomes SRGM (P) (D) (n) 
with 4 manifest and three latent or virtual notes. 

As it is, the Khandamerus DSG and SGP definitely occupy the 
dominant position. But we notice that if one ‘G’ is replaced by a ‘M’ all 
Che Khandamerus would have crowded together in the same position and 
it would have been impossible to come to a decision regarding the pre- 
dominance between the Matrikas (a) SGPD, (b) SRMD, (c6 RMPn. The 
song avoids such a confusion by an equisite balance. Still we shall 
assume that exchanging one ‘G’ and ‘M’ would not have caused much 
change in the nature of the song and thus classify the sung as a border 
line sample where a strung decision about emphasis has not been 
attained. This, of course does not affect the emotional appeal of the 
sung. In this song the strength of K-l-M indicates the virtual presence 
of ‘n’. This the scale is extended in comparison to the previous songs, 
and becomes SRGM (P) (D)n. This scale has the possibility of developing 
Ihe Ragas of the Khambaj Group. 

An alternative may also be suggested in assigning Che dominant 
Matrika of specimen 5. Since the latent note ‘D’ completes the 
Khandamerus (D) SG and M (D) S, and RM (D), satisfying the demand 
of the pairs SG, MS, and RM appearing explicitly in the song to complele 
the required triplets, we may exclude the note ‘P’ from the list of latent 
notes. In that case the sequence of the Matrikas will be (1) SGMD 
2) SRMD. This combination appears in a raga name Behari (Sanyal 
1959: 168). The tune also resembles a common motif prevalant in 
Kihar. 

The following type of song is the earlier and more prevalent form 
(if Karam Songs. 
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Specimen So. 6 


Word Uienie: 


Kurchi Phul, KUrchi Phul 
Phute agey ag lo 
Biti chhayer durcy biha 
Khanchhey ontor 
Bap kande hate batey 
Ma kande Ghate lo 
Sokoli songotee kande 
Dhulate lutaye. 


Baper ghor ucho ucho 
Sosur ghor nicha lo 
Kia dekhi bape biha dil 
Tori kopal biti 
Hameri nojor lo 
Jamai dekhe 
Hame biha dil. 


Translation : 


Kurchi flowers bloom 
All the way ahead 

Our daughter is married to a distant land 
My heart is weeping 

The father is crying in the market place 
The mother is crying at the Ghat 
All the playmates arc weeping 
lying in the dust. 

My father’s home is high 
My father-in-law’s home is low 
Why did my father marry me here ? 

It is your fate oh daughter 
And my eyes deceived me 
I was charmed by the bridegroom. 


Notation : 
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TABLE 9 
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36 
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TABLE 10 


Kurchi Phul 


N.V. 

CV.N. 

V.K. 

C.V.K. 

Mithuna 

C.V 

Matrika 

S-12 

M 

SGP-57 

SGP 60% 

(DSG-SGP) 

SGPD 

R— 2 

P 

RMD-37 

MDS 49% 

(RMD MDS) 

“61% 

SRMD 

<3—16 

G 

MDS— 47 

RMD 

(Pnr-nRM) 

51% 

RMPn 

M— 33 
P-29 
D— 2 
n— 2 

S 

PnR— 33 
DSG— 30 
nRM— 37 

hRM 

PnR 

DSG 

68% 

Total 96 




Scale : SRGMPDn 



The notes ‘P’ 'D' and ‘n’ assumed to be virtually present in the 
previous songs appear explicitly in this song, stabilising the scale 
SRGMPDn, which has the possibility of developing Ragas of Khambaj 
group. The order of the Khandamerus arc distinctly defined. The 
order of the Matrikas are also definite. SGPD being the dominant 
Malrika. But in thi.s case too, the Matrika RMPn, which comes third 
in position has a slightly higher value than that of the dominant 
Matrika, in terms of the sum of the value of the individual notes R,M,P 
and n. There is an interesting correlation between the high strength of 
RMPn. which is known to be the dominant Matrika of Megha Raga 
(Raga of clouds) (Sanyal 1959 : 99) and the fact that the song is sung 
during the rainy season. But the coincidence may be accidental. 

If we arrange the note values and value of the Khandamerus, 
.starting from the dominant to the lowest one in each of the successive 
lines of the word theme (Table 6), we again notice that the value of the 
Khandamerus as well as the individual notes arc rhyming liks words in 
a poem. From this pattern it seems that the Khandamerus inherent in 
the melodic theme may be compared with words in a poem. We notice 
that words in language are constructed from letters chosem arbitrarily 
from an almost unlimited source of sound and thus may have a wide 
range of combinations which may be utilised in rhyming in a poem. 
But in case of music, only twelve notes related by their frequency ratio 
with the tonic can be used to form musical words. Within these twelve 
notes again, the words are constructed under a rigid selection principle 
usin g the restricted set of notes related by Sambad and Anubad. It may 
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seem that variety in rhyming is limited in music. But actually, the 
limited set of Khandamerus inherent in a melodic theme may have a 
large: number of distribution of duration in different sections of the 
theme. The same Khandumeru with different duration acts as separate 
rhyming words, which can be arranged in successive lines of the theme to 
create the musical poem. Thus the musical words have two component : 
i) the notes comprising the Khandameru, ii) the duration of the notes. 
A differtjnt word is generated if either of the components is changed. 
Table 6 actually shows the symmetrica] variation of duration of each 
Khandameru along the successive lines. 

III. DANR SAILA 

The following song represents the single type of tune used in the 
songs of the form Danr Snila. 

Specimen No. 7 

Word theme: 

Andharey Jyochhnaye 
Andhar korey disna 
Ami lo tor chokher kajol 
Joley dunye disna. 

^ Translation : 

There is darkness and Moonlight 
Don't make it all dark 
I am the mascara of your eye 
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wash it away. 
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Aodbaiey Jyochhnaye 
TABLE 11 


N.V. 

C.N. V. 

V. K. 

C. V. 

C. V. K. Mithuna Matrika 

S —8 

M 

SGP— 26 

SGP— 57% (1) (DSG- SGP) SGPD 

65% 

R- 4 

P 

RMD-19 

MDS-50% (2)(RMD-MDS) SRMD 

59% 

G— 8 

S 

MDS— 23 

DSG (3) (PnR— nRM) RMPn 

57% 

M-ll 

G 

PnR— 15 

RMD 


P—10 

D 

DSG— 20 

nRM 


D— 4 

n 

nRM— 16 

PnR 


n— 1 





Total 46 



Scale : SRGMPDn 



The scale and the dominant Matrika is the same as in the previous 
specimen. In this song there is no discrepancy between the position and 
\-alue of the Matrikas. The value gradually diminish from the dominant 
lo the subsequent Malrikus. But the difference between the values of 
the Khandamerus SGP and MDS is only three. An adjustment of three 
notes between MD and GP would shift the sequence of Matrikas to e) 
SGMD, f) RMDN. (Thus this specimen would also be regarded as a 
border line case with a possibilty of developing the set of Matrikas 
{ e, f} . There seems to be some hesitation in decision about emphasis 
between SGPD and SGMD. The scale notes arc SRGMPDn. 

IV. TIJSU 

There are two and only two distinct types of tunes sung in Tusu 
festival with different kinds of word themes. One sample of each type 
of songs are given below : 


Specimen No. 8 

Word theme: 

Asanboni Asanboni go 
Chalcr boro dor suni 
Kalimfitir istisaney 
Kasipurer Nilmoni 
Rele disna matha 

Tor ma kanchhey lo barhha bachha 
Rele disna matha. 
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Translatloii 


At the village Asaboni 

The rice has become very dear 
At Kalimati railway station, 

O Nilmoni of Kasipur, 

Don’t place your head on the railroad 
Your mother is crying, “O my child ! 
Don’t place your head on the railroad.” 


Notation : 
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Asan boni 
TABLE 12 


N.V 

C N V V.K 

C.V.K 


C.V 

Mithuna Matrika 

S— 18 

S 

SgP— 28 

SGP— 54% 

(1) 

(DSG-SGP) -SGPD -60 % 

R— 9 

M 

SGP-41 

MDS-50% 

(2) (RMD.MDS)-SRMD-63% 

g-2 

G 

RMD— 29 

DSG 

(3) 

(PnR^nRMj— RMPn— 42% 

G— 15 


gPn — 14 

RMD) 







(4) 

(SgP-gPn)-SgPn-42% 

M— 16 


MDS— 38 

dRM) 



P— 8 


DSG— 37 




D- 4 


PnR— 21 




n— 4 


nRM^29 




Total 76 


- 


Scale SRgGMPDn 


In this sample the priority of the Khandamerus and the Mathkas 
are distinctly detincd. The sequence of the first three Matrikas are 
similar to that in the three other specimens described before. Bui the 
second Matrika SRMD has a value slightly greater than that of the 
dominant Matrika. An additional note 'g' apprears with a small value 
and contributes in forming the Khandameru SgP in the the sixth posi- 
tion among eight Khandamerm, The appearence of ‘g’ is not unlikely, 
as the mediant combination Pn appearing in the previous samples, may 
tend to complete the Khandameru gPn. An additional Matrika SgPn 
appears in the fourth position. The notes used in the scale are 
SRGMPDn. (The notes have the possibility of generating the Ragas of 
the group represented by both Khambaj and Sindhu, due to the presence 
of ‘g’. But since the position of SgPn is loo low compared to the other 
Matrikas the effej^t of 'g’ is negligible. Thus the possibility of develop- 
ing Ragas with ‘g’ in the scale like Kap or Sindhu is low. The possibi- 
lily of developing Khambaj is stronger. 

Specimen No. 9 

Barey barey barun kori 
Baidey tola diona 
Baidey tola baide roilo 
Mahajoney manena 
Hey urakol bajao re bansi 
Amra bansi key bhalo basi 
Banshi key bhalo basi. 

Translation : 

1 asked you over and over 

Not to plant the seedlings in the bed 
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The seedlings of the low land remained where they were 
The Money lender would not listen. 

O airplane, blow your horn 
We love the horn. 


The last two lines are added as refrain, the word theme of which 
may be completely unrelated with the original theme. The refrains are 
improvised on the spot at random. 

Notation : 
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Bare Bare 


TABLE 13 


N.V 

C.N.V 

V.K 

C.V.K 


C.V 

Mithuna 

Matrika 

S— 16.5 

M 

SgP— 32 

MDS 50% 

(1) 

(RMD-MDS) SRMD 66% 

R-15 5 

S 

SGP— 33 

nRM 50% 

(2) 

(PnR-nRMj 

RMPn 56% 

g--10 

R 

RMD— 43. 

RMD 

(3) 

(DSG-SGP) 

SGPD 40% 

G— 11 

G 

gPn-19.5 

SGP 

(4) 

(SgP.gPn) 

SgPn 40% 

M-24.5 


MDS-44 

DSG 




P—5.5 


PnR— 25. 

SgP 




D— 3 


DSG— 30.5 

PnR 




n — 4 


nRM— 44 

gpn 





Total 90.0 Scale SRgGMPDn 


The same set of notes as the other Tusu specimen has been used. 
I"he priority of the Khandamerus and Matrikas arc distinct. But un- 
like all other specimens described before, the Khandameru MDS instead 
of SGP occupies the first position. The sequence of the Matrikas have 
changed from Iho se t a) SGPD b) SRMD c) RMPn to b) SRMD c) RMPn 
a) SGPD. 

This is the only other prevalent form of Tuau sung in the area. 
All the songs are .sung in the same same way with different word themes. 
Thus, the direction of the development of the change of emphasis 
attempted in this form of Tusu cannot be followed up by analysing 
more samples, with variation within the particular combination of 
Matrikas. In this sample the individual value of ‘g' is stronger compared 
to that of the previous samples, but here too, ‘g' does not make any 
major contribution to the position of a Khanameru or Matrika com- 
prising ‘g’. The scale notes arc again SRg GMPDn. From only two 
melody types developed in Tusu form, no conclusion can be derived 
about the direction in which the melodic pattern tend to move as a 
lesult of the experiment with introduction of ‘g’ in the scale. 


\. NACHNI SAILA 

Now we shall describe songs of the group termed Nachni Saila sung 
by dancing girls, the most cultured and evolved music of the area. 
Both the word themes and melodic patterns are more complex in these 
songs. Also, there are many varieties of tunes. 


Word theme : 


Specimen No. 10 


Swaponey Bidhumukhi 
Heri Jadupatia 
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Palonko uporey Shyam 
Raholo sutia 
Tutilo ghumeri ghor 
Heria jubatia 
Ankhilore bhije chhati 
Bhijolo chhatia. 

1 ranslation : 

Bidhumuki saw Jadupati in a dream 
She saw Shyam sleeping in her bed 
Seeing the young dame, his slumber was broken 
And tears trickled down his chest 
His chest was all wet. 


Notation : 

The song is complete in 18 bars containing 6 beates each, divided as 3/3/ 
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Swapone Bidhumukhi 
TABLE 14 


N. V C. 

N. V 

V. K 

C. V 

C. V, K 

Muthuna Matrika 

S— 27.5 

S 

SGP— 57.5 

DSP-60% (1) (DSG-SGP) SGPE— 75% 

R— 4.5 

D 

RMD— 31.5 

SGP-58.5% (2) (RMD-MDS) SRMD— 60% 

G— 16 

G 

MES— 54.5 

MDS— 55.1% (3) (PnR— nRM) RMPn- 39% 

M— 11 

P 

PnR— 26 5 


P— 16 

M 

DSG— 59.5 


d— 16 

n 

nRM-23.5 

RMD 

D-16 

R 


PnR 

o— 8 



nRM 

Total 98 


1 

Scale — S R G M P d D n 


Notation : 


There is no discrepancy between the position and the value of the 
successive Matrikas. In this sample too, the sequence of Matrikas are 
la) SGPD, (b) SRMD (c) RMPn. But adjustment of three notes between 
MD and (iP would shift the design to the set of combination (e) SGMD 
;f) RMDn. One beat of ‘d’ has been introduced in the scale without con- 
tributing either to any Khandameru or to any Matrika. This song also 
represent a borderline case between the group represented by the set 
{ a, b, c ] and i e, f ] of the Matrikas. 

Specimen No. 11 

Tui amar sortf sinta 
Tui golar mala ganlha 
Tui sadher ayna chiruni lo 
Hey dhoni 
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Tui dhuti jama jora 
Tui O paguri tera 
Tui kaner pulo hey 
Sojoni dhoni 

Tui bhalo basa basi 
Tui mukher muchki hasi 
Tui chokher chonchol chahoni lo 
Hey dhoni. 

Ami takaye ako anna 
Tui takaye solo anna 
Mon banka kano chhando badani 
Hey dhoni. 

Translation 


You are the fine parting of my hair 
You are the necklace of my neck 
You are my favourite mirror and comb 
O pretty girl ! 

You are my dhoti and my shirt 
You are my slanting head dress 
You are the flower in my ear, 

My friend, my pretty girl ! 

You are love itself. 

You! are the smile on my face, 

You are the restless look in my eyes, 

O pretty girl. 

I am a quarter in an anna, 

You are sixteen annas in a rupee, 

Why is your mind turned away, 

O my moon faced pretty girl ? 

Notation 


(The same tunc is repeated with the word themes of the subsequent 
stanzas) 
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TABLE 

15 








C. V 


N. V C.N.V 

V. 

K 

C. V.K 









Mithuna 


Matrika 

S— 11.5 

S 

SGP- 

24.5 

MDS— 57% 1. (MDS— DSG) 1. SGMD-72% 

R— 3-5 

M 

RMD- 

-18.5 

DSG \ ,, 0 / 2. (nRM— RMD) 2. RMDn-46% 

G-7 

G 

MDS- 

-26-5 

SGP / 



M— 9 


PnR— 

12-5 

RMD 




P—6 


DSG- 

- 24.5 

nRM 




D— 6 


nRM- 

- 15-5 

PnR 




n— 3 








Total 46 




Scale 

; SRGMPDn 




Specimen No. 12 

Word theme : 

Nayano mojilo agey 
Sesey bandcy dilkey 
Bhangi dilo rey sokhi 
Amaro dilke. 

Translation : 

I was charmed by the sight at first 
Then my heart was bound, 

Oh my friend, 

My heart is broken. 

Notation : 


The song is complete in 8 bars, each bar containing 6 beats divided 
as 3/3/ 
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G AAA G— F — EDC — 

2,P Da Da Da P — M — GR S - 

Se sey ban dhcy • di — 1 , ke , 

FF — IF F— G A GF E D 

3 MM — M M — P Da P M Ga R 

Bha ngi . I di . lo ray so kbi 

C D ^ E E — iD C — C — — 

4SRSR“GaGa — R S— S — — 

A . ma • ro . I di 1 . ke 

TABLE 16 

N,V C.N.V V.K C.V.K c!v 

Mithuna Matrika 

S— 14.5 S SGP— 25.5 MDS-66% (1) MDS-DSG) 1. SGMD^^ 

R-4 5 M RMD-21.5 SGP— 53% (2) (nRM-RMD) 2. RMDn 47% 

G— 5 P MDS— 31.5 DSG 

M-12 PnR— 11.5 RMD 

P—6 DSG— 24.5 nRM 

D-5 nRM— 17 5 PnR 

n— 1 

Total 48 Seale : S R G M P D n 


Specimen No. 13 

Word theme : ■' ' * ! 

Harney lua soney ' 

Piriti patali 

Adha diney amay 

Ki dosey kandali 

Mono mataye 

Phesadey phelali 

Dinobondhu bole 

Dukhey buk bhasaye.' 

Translation : 

I fell in love with you ! 

For what fault of mine. 

Did you make nfe weep before the day was over? 
You have put me to trouble 
By charming my mind 
So says Dinabandhu with a sorrowing heart. 
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Notation 

The song is complete in 16 bars, each containing 6 beats divided 


as 3/3 

A 

A 




B*> 

C 

C 


c 



1. 

m 

Da 

• 

Da 

n 

n 

— 

n 

s 

S 

— 

c 

— * 

— 


Ha 

mey 

• 

tu 

• 

a 

r 

so 

• 

ne 

• 



F 


G 


A 

B* 1 G 

A 

G 

F 

E 


2. 

M 

— 

P 

— 

Da 

n 

1 P 

Da 

P 

M 

Ga 

— 


Pi 

• 

ri 

• 

ti 


: 

ta 

• 

li 

• 

• 


F 

F 

_ 

F 


G ! 

A 

G 

F 

E 

D 

- 

3. 

M 

M 

— 

M 

— 

P 

Da 

P 

M 

Ga 

R 



A 

dha 

• 

di 

• 

ney 

• 

a 

• 

ma 

ye 

• 


C 

D 

CD 

E 

E 

— 

D 

C 


C 



4. 

s 

R 

SR 

Ga 

Ga 

— 

R 

s 

— 

s 

— 

— 


Ki 

• 

do 

• 

sey 

• 

kan 

da 

• 

li 

• 

• 


B* 

A 

A 

• 

— 

C 

j — 

D 

— 

C 

— 

— 

5. 

n 

Da 

Da 

n 

— 

s 

— 

R 


S 

— 

— 


Mo 

no 

. 

ma 

• 

ta 

• 

y 

• 

e 

— 

— 


F 


G 


A 

B» 

G 

A 

G 

F 

E 

— 

6 

M 

— 

P 

— 

Da 

n 

P 

Da 

P 

M 

Ga 

— 


Phe 

• 

sa 

• 

de 

y 

phe 

la 

• 

li 

• 

• 


F 

F 



F 


G i 

A 

G 

F 

E 

D 



7, 

M 

M 

— 

M 

— 

P : 

Da 

P 

M 

Ga 

R 

— 


Di 

no 

• 

bo 

n 

dhu ; 

• 

bo 

• 

le 

y 



C 

D 

CD 

E 

E 

D 

C 

C 

— 

C 




8. 

S 

R 

SR 

G 

G 

R 

s 

s 

— 

S 

— 

— 


du 

• 

khe 

• 

bu 

k 

bha 

sa 

• 

ye 

. 

• 


Harney tua Soney 
TABLE 17 


N.V 

C.N.V V.K 

c.v.K c:.v 

Mlthuna Matrik 

S-24 

S 

SGP— 47 

MDS-54% (1) (MDS-DSG) (1) MDSG-66% 

R-12 

M 

RMD-40 

SGP-49% (2) (nRM-RMD) (2) RMDn— 51% 

G-11 

P 

MDS-52 

DSG 

M— 18 


PnR-33 

RMD 

P—12 


nRM-39 

nRM 

D-10 
n— 9 


DSG-45 

PnR 

Total 96 



Scale— S R G|M P D n • " 
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Word Ikeme : 


Specimen No. H 


Sokhi re ki kori bolo 
Prano boro byakulo 

Rojoni probhat hoilo dakhona 
Ki dosey nagor ailona 
Kunjo sajono kori 
Asben shyam potho heri 

Sokaley sanjhe phuler bichhona 
Ki dosey nagor ailona 
Kopaley sindoorer bindoo 
Mukho jano purno Indoo 

Hridoyete dilo koto jatona 
Ki dosey nagor ailona 
Nandalal kisorey boley 
Ei chhilo ki mor kopaley 

Mono banchha bidhata piirailo na 
Ki dosey nagor ailona. 

Translation : 

What to do my sakhi 
My heart is restless 

Look, the night is over 

For what fault of mine my beloved didn’t come ! 

I have decorated the garden 
To welcome my Shyam 

I have spread my bed from morning to night in 

expectation ! 

Why didn’t my beloved come ? 

With Vermillion spot on his forehead 
And face like full moon, 

He has caused so much pain in my heart 
Why didn’t my beloved come ? 

Nandalal Kishore says 
Was this my fate ? 

God did not fulfil my desire ! 

Why didn’t my beloved come ? 


Notation : 
1 A 
D 
So 


B** C 

n S 

khi re 


D 1? 
R Ga 
ki ko 


F 

1 ^ 

M 

j Ga 

1 

ri 

! bo 


F — 

M - 
lo 
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2 G 

A 

ga" 

B^A 

GF EC 1 

ED CBb A 

— — 

— 

P 

Da 


nDa 

m GaS 

GaR Gil 

• • 

— _ 

— 

Pra 

no 

bo 

ro 

bya ku 

llo . , 


• 

• 

3 A 

A A 


C D 

C — DE E D E 

C 

D C A 

— 

Da Da Da 

n 

S R 

I 

S — RGa Ga R Ga 


R S Da 

— 

Ro 

jo ni 

pro . 1 

bha . t 

hoi lo . 1 

1 da kho . na 

• 

4 A 

A B** 
• • 

c 

C D 

C — DE E D F 

c 

! — 

— 

Da Da n 
• • ■ 

s 

S R 

S — RGa R Ga R 

s 

— 

— 

ki 

do . 

se 

na . 

go . r 

ay lo . 

1 na . . • 

• • 




filokhirere ki kori bolo 








TABLE 

18 










C.V 


N.V CN.V 

VK 

C.V.K 










Mithunas 


Mutrikas 

S-16 

s 

SGP- 

-25.5 

DSG— 65% 

(1) (MDS— DSG) SGMD 

76% 

R— 8.5 

D 

RMD-30.5 

MDS— 63% (2) (nRM— RMD) RMDn 

58% 

G-7.5 

R 

MDS 

—38 

SGP— 43% 





M-6.5 

G 

PnR- 

-14.5 

RMD 





P—2 

M 

DSG 

-39.0 

nRM 





D— 15.5 


nRM— 19 






n— 4 









Total 60 




Scale : S R G M P D n 



Word theme : (First stanw) of a big song. 

Kolijuger Bahu biti 
Ulotiey bandhey jhunti 
, Payer nupur jhumur jhumur 
Chomkey bijuli 
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Muke keyson sajali 
Jeyson chomkey bijali 
Bihayla ke chhairey hamey 
Sangaila mojali. 

Tranalation : 

In what a peculiar way 

The maidens and housewives in this age of Kolijug 
Do their hair 1 

The bells of their foot bangles 
Tinkle when they move. 

Sparkling like lightening. 

O, in what a way you have dressed me up 1 

I look like lightning I 

I have left my husband 

and have charmed somebody else I 

Notation : 

The notation of the hrst stanza of the song is given below. The 
same tune is repeated with different word themes. The first stanza is 


‘omplete 

in 14 

bars, 

containing 6 

beats each, 

divided as 

3/3. 



1 

A 

B** 

C 

D 

E 

F 

E 

F 

— 

— 

— 



Da 

n 

S 

R 

Ga 

M 

Ga 

M 

— 

— 

— 



Ko 

li 

ju 

ger 

bo 

hu 

bi 

ti 

• 

• 

• 

0 

2 

A 

A 

A 

A 

ABb 

A 

F 

E 


1 FE 

D 

C 


Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Dn 

D 

M 

Ga 

, 

MGa R 

S 


U 

lo 

ti 

e 

ban 

• 

dhe 

• 


1 jhun 

ti 

• 

3 

C 

C 

C 

C 


A 

A 

G 

F 

F 

G 

G 


S 

S 

S 

s 

n 

Dal 

Da 

P 

M 

M 

P 

P 


Pa 

yer 

nu 

pur 

jhu 

inu 1 

r 

jhu 

mu 

r 

cho 

m 


B** 

A 

G 

F 

G 

— 

- - - 

- - 

- 


E 

E 


n 

Da 

P 

M 


— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Ga 

Ga 


ke 

bi 

• 

ju 

li a 

. 

. 

• 

e 

« 

Mu 

ke 


*Accordiiig to the Hindu Cosmology universal time operates in a cycle of four 
ages moving gradually from the age of- Truth and Harmony to Kofijug or the age of 
chaoa> 
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4 

E 

E 

G 

F 

E 

E 

1 D 

£•» 

D 

C 

A 



Ga 

Ga 

P 

M 

Ga 

M 

! R 

8 

R 

S 

Da 

n 


Key 

so 

n 

sa 

*— 

ja 

li 


• 

jey 

so 

n 

5 

C 

C 

£»> 

D 

- 

C 1 

1 C 



- 

[ — - 1 , 


. 


S 

S 

g 

R 

— 

i 

S 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Cho 

m 

key 

bi 


ja : 

li 

• 

• 

• 

• 

* 

6 

C 

— 

C 

C 

C 

c 

B** 

A 

G 

F 

F 

— 


s 

— 

S* 

S 

s 

s 

n 

Da 

P 

M 

M 

— 


• 

• 

Bi 

hai 

la 

ke 

chhai 

icy 

’ 

ba 

mey 

• 

7 

F 

G 

Bb 

A 

G 

F 

G 

F 

E 

- - 




M 

P 

n 

Da 

P 

M 

P 

M 

Ga 

— 

— 

— 


Sa 

nga 

i 

la 

. 

mo 

ja 

. 

li 

. 

• 

. 


TABLE 19 


N.V. 

C.NV V.K 

C.V.K 

c.v 





Mithuna-Matrika 

S— 22*5 

S 

SgP— 34*5 

MDS— 55-7% 

(M DS-DSG)— SGMD— 69 2% 

R— 65 

G 

SGP-50 

DSG-54-6% 

(nRM-RMD)— RMDn-43-2% 

g- 2 

M 

RMD— 37-5 

SGP— 52 % 


G— 17-5 


gPn— 18-5 

RMD 

(SgP.gPn)-SgPn— 40-6% 

M— 18-5 


MDS— 53-5 

SgP 


P— 10 


PnR— 23 

nRM 


D— 12-5 


DSG— 52-5 

PnR 


n— 65 


nRM— 31*5 

gPn 


Total 96 


In the songs Nachni Saila 9, 10, 11, 12, the priority of the 
Khandamerua and the Matrikaa are distinctly deflned. The dominant 
Matrika is (e) SGMD, which corresponds to a large number of Kheyal 
and Thumri themes in Khambaj Raga (Sanyal 1959:58). The sequence 
of the Matrikaa ewe : [ (e)SGMD, (f)RMDn } in all the four samples 
with different values. The melodic movement of the Nachni Saila 
^ongs are different for different samples. We observed in case of other 
forms, Karam, Tuau, Danr Saila that same tune is repeated with 
different word themes in different songs. In Nachni Saila, new com- 
positions are made by individual creative artists. 

In sample (13), in addition to { e,f } , (d) SgPn has been 
included in the last position. The touch of the note ‘g’ brings in^some 
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new variety on the core structure of Khambaj whether the inclusion (d) 
indicates a tendency to mix Sindhu or develop the Sindhu class is not 
apparent from this single sample. In other samples (d) may occupy 
higher position. 

Even in this sample individual singers may make minor embellish- 
menUi which may shift the Matrika sequence to { a, b, c, d } or 
even { a, b, d, e } or { e, d, f } . Thus, the distinction between 
these classes do not seem to be very rigid. 

A specimen of the song belonging to a group termed as Khyapar 
Dhua, sung by travelling sadhus is given below ; 

Specimen No. 16 

Word theme (ilrat two stanzas) : 

Gourango bhujongo phoni 
Phoni dongson korey jaharey 
Seki grihey roitey parey 
Hotat Raul korey 

Gour premer emni dhara 
Bindhey korey jarasara 
Maney na se aptohara 
Donni bandhay ki korey 

Translation : 

"'Gouranga the poisonous snake ! 

He, who is bitten by the poisonous snake 
Can he rest at home any more ? 

He is turned to a Baul in a moment 

Such is the way of love of Gour ! 

One forgets oneself with the piercing pain. 

Word theme (hirst two stanzas) : 

The melodic theme is complete in 20 bars, each having 8 beats 
divided as 2/2/2/2/. The same tune is repeated for the word theme of 


the subsequent stanzas. 


t 






D E D C C — 

C, 


c 

- c - 

C 

— F 

F 

R Ga R S S — 

S 

— 

s 

~ s — 

s 

— M 

M 

Go u rk ngo bhu . 

*Naine of Sri Chaitanya. 

jo 

n 

go 

. pbo . 

ni 

pho 

ni 


FOtJftOlte heemtor fMI Wl 



F 

G 

G 

F 

F 

F 

E 

D 

C 

C 

c 

D 

CD 

E 

D 

B 

M 

P 

P 

M 

M 

M 

Ga 

R 

s 

s 

s 

R 

SR 

Ga 

R 

Ga 

Do 

ng 

so 

n 

ko 

• 

re 


ja 

• 

ha 

• 

le 

• 

• 

• 


R S S 

S 

S S 

S S 

SSSSSSSS 

Gou ra n 

go 

bhu . 

jo n 

go •■•••• 


c 

C 

F 

F 

F 

— 

F 

— 

G 




A 

— 

G 

— 

s 

S 

M 

M 

M 

_ 

M 

— 

P 

n 

n 

n 

Da 

— 

P 

— 

• 

• 

Se 

ki 

gri 

• 

bey 

• 

ro 

i 

te 

• 

pa 

• 

re 

• 

F 

F 

F 

F 

E 

E 

D 

D 

C 


C 

D 


E 

E 

E 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Ga 

Ga 

R 

R 

s 

_ 

s 

R 

SR 

Ga 

R 

Ga 

Ho 

• 

ta 

t 

Ba 

. 

u 

1 

Ko 

• 

• 


re 

• 


• 


D 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

c 

c 

1 c 

C 

c 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

R 

s 

S 

S 

s 

s 

s 

s 

1 s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

Gou 

ra 

n 

go 

bhu 

. 

jo 

n 

go 

. 

a 

. 

• 


. 

• 


c 

C 

B» 

• 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

c 

C 

C 

C 

C 

D 

CD 

E 

s 

s 

n 

• 

S 

S 

S 

S 

s 

s 

S 

s 

s 

S 

R 

SR 

Ga 

• 

a 

Go 

u 

r 

pre 

me 

r 

E 

m 

ni 

a 

dba 

• 

ra 

• 

c 

C 

E 

E 

D 

E 

D 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

s 

s 

G 

G 

R 

G 

R 

s 

s 

S 

s 

s 

s 

s 

S 

s 

Bin 

dhe 

• 

ko 

re 

• 

ja 

• 

ra 

• 

sa 

• 

ra 




C 

C 

C 

D 

F 

F 

F 

F 

G 

B6 

B» 

B* 

A 

A 

G 

G 

s 

S 

s 

R 

M 

M 

M 

M 

P 

n 

n 

n 

Da 

Da 

P 

P 

• 

« 

Ma 

ney 

• 

na 

se 

• 

a 

P 

to 

• 

ha 

• 

ra 

• 

F 

F 

F 

F 

E 

E 

D 

D 

C 


C 

D 

CD 

E 

D 

E 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Ga 

Ga 

R 

R 

s 


s 

R 

SR 

Ga 

R 

Ga 

Dho 

n 

ni 

• 

ban 

• 

dha 

ye 

ki 


ko 

• 

rey 

• 

a 
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Gouraago 
TABLE 20 


N.V 

C.V.N. 

V.K. C.V.K. C.V. 

Mithunas-Matrikas 

S— 79 

S 

SGP— 103 MDS— 66*8% (1) (MDS-DSG)— SGMD 77 % 

R-22 

M 

SGP— 6-44 % (2) (nRM-RMD)— RMDn 35-6% 


R 

RMD-50 DSG-62 % 
nRM- 

G-16 

G 

RMD- 

M— 24 


MDS— 107 PnR — 

P— 8 


PnR— 37 

D— 4 


DSG— 99 

n- 7 


nRM-- 53 

Total 160 

Scale : SRgGMPDn 


The sequence of the Matrikas is { f } > similar to most of the 
Nachni Saila samples. The rhythmic structure (4/4) is dilTerent from 
all other samples. 

(To be continued) 
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Samkar Sen gdpta 


WOMEN m ANCIENT LITERATURE 
AND FOLKLORE 

(Continued from previous issue J 

We should r^^ber here that for the last 150 years Hindu 
reformers worked hard to remove some of the disabilities of Indian 
women, especially those from the higher castes. Sati was abolished in 
3829 which we discussed earlier. The age of marriage for girl was raised 
to 10 from 8 according to India’s Penal Code of 1860. The Child iMarriage 
Act of 1929 laid down the age 14 as the minimiun age for the marriage of 
the girls. The evil effects of child marriage were published by the great 
reformers which were also followed 1^ the social-poUtical leaders for 
decades before legislation was passed. Again was passed the Hindu Mar> 
riage Act of 1955. This raised the minimum age to 15. But the movement 
for raising the marriage age of the girls has not yet been stopped. 
There are some people who want to fix it at 19 or 21. The people of 
this idea are in favour of family planning, an officially recognised 
movement of modem India to control the population growth. Of course 
the age of marriage for the girls of the middle and upper caste families 
in Bengal has come to an average of 22 in general. Besides propaganda 
against child marriage, reformers, especially the u^Jer caste Hindu 
reformers, conducted propaganda in favour of widow marriage It is 
due to thedr efforts that Widow Remarriage Act was passed in 1856. 
Then came the Indian Divorce Act, 1869. This again enabled Indian 
women to be dissolved the marriage entered into Christians. Until 
1954 when the Special Marriage Act was passed a marriage was 
solemnized under the Special Marriage Act of 1872. During this time we 
were also governed, by the Indian Divorce Act of 1869, in the matter of 
divorce.®’ 

Let us remember purdah ^stem here once again. The earliest 
reference to the purdah system is to be found in the epic 
c. 100 B.C.. There we see that some kind of purdah was observed in 
certain royal families, which felt, probably on account of a notion of 
prestige, that royal ladies should not come in the gaze of vulgar ^es. 
During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries purdah system became 
qvute common in Bengal, Bihar, and Uttar Pradesh, ^th Vidyapati 
and Chandidas have referred to it. 

It would, however, appear that soon after the beginning of the 


83. Kapadia, K. M. op. cit 



Christian era, a sectk>n of socie^ began to advocate for greater sedu- 
sion fw wom^. Purdah also made its appearance in some 
dramas of Bhasa (c. 2^00 A.D.). Though in Indian society as a whole 
there is nothing like the modem purdah i^jrstem In existence, there were 
certain restrictions on the movements of women. Th^ could go out, 
visit thejir friends and relations but decorum required that they should 
not stay their houses for the night, or when their business was over. 
Even in the pre-Muslim times thare was a section in society which 
advocated the use of veil for royal ladies for the purpose of incieasing 
prestige. Gradually the veil was popularised which is prevalent now 
among the Hindu housewives. The general adoption of purdah system 
by the ruling and aristrocratic families of Hindu community is sub- 
sequent to advent of the Muslim rule. It should be remembered in this 
connection that Muslim women are prisoner to their menfolk. Thqr are 
not entitled to namaj or pray to Allah in a party along with their men- 
folk. Thqy are forbidden to attend to the burial ground for burying 
their dead husbands or sons. But a few aristrocratic women are 
found to fight in the battle field behind their men as well as some of 
them are seen in the top of administration. Some of the names of 
such women have already been mentioned earlier who do not come to 
any per centage. Further, it is necessary to remember about 
the social startus of Muslim women that there are one 'akh 
and forty thousand Paigambar (prophet) of the Muslims but 
not a single of them is a woman. Besides, Muslim male can 
divorce his wife any time, by uttering the word tdlak for three 
times and immediately after the divorce if the divorced woman 
can spend a rupee and a quarter {panch-siki) she is entitled to 
remarry again to another person. But if she is pregnant, she will 
have to wait till she is delivered, if not, the Mollas or the MoUajans 
(priests) will ask her to perform iddot ceremony to enable her to be 
a bride again. The divorced husband too is entitled to ranarry 
another woman, he can again divorce her ih. the same way. In order 
to avoid much unpleasant situation the Muriim women have taken 
their shelter under purdah. From thmi it has come to the common 
Hindu, partly as an imitation from the conq;ireors and partly as an 
additional protection for the womenfolk. 

II 

Enough has been said about the womankind in a general way. 
Here we will discuss in short a few positions of a wcnnan in her life- 
cycle. We will start this discussion with wifehood. 
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Among the various types of human relation^ps, that between 
man and woman is the most important The status of woman is the 
most significant criterion of progress of any society or culture. In the 
lower levels of culture this status “is one of dependence in theory and 
practice, woman being meant as an object of pleasure to man, the 
stronger sex. But in the earliest glimpse of record Indian society we 
find this stage already passed. Associated with body and mind, it 
becomes conditioned as personality with its sex and oth^ differentia- 
tions.” There were spiritual equality of man and man and man 
and woman, and the social practice has increased after Vedic 
period. “Indian thought views woman exactly as it views man as a 
person with a destiny. The search for this destiny makes her a pilgrim 
of worldly exellence." This has led to important consequences for 
national ideal of womanhood. Thus the “two egocentric individuals in 
search of life-fulfilment, and brought into most intimate social relations, 
are husband and wife in marriage.” To realize this object of fulfilment, 
they have to learn to give themselves to each other before seeking to 
take from each other. “To teach only the wife to give, and emphasise 
this again and again, is to upset the balance ; and to make the husband 
learn to take and neglect to give leads to less than fulfilment for both.”“ 
An English proverb goes thus, 

“One should choose a wife with the ears rather than with eyes,” for 
“a man’s best fortune, or his worst, is his wife ;” a Chinese proverb, 
“Negligence in farming may induce tmporary poverty, but a mistake 
in marrying blights the whole life.” Indeed, since the wife is the key to 
the house, he is by general consent a fortunate man who alights on a 
good one, for — 

A little house well filled, 

A little land well tilled. 

And a little wife well willed 
Are great riches.” 

And again : 

Two things doth {nrolong this life, 

A quiet heart and a loving wife ; 

whereas a bad wife, as the Germans say, ”is the shipwreck of her 

84. Rangimanda, Swami. op. cit . 
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hufiftKEoid.” It is said in China again that “the more a wife loves her 
huidiand the more idie corrects his faults and, on the other hand, 
a^rdisg to a Spanish proverb, “the woman who has a bad husband 
makes a confidant of her maid." An Indian wife says “A chaste wife is 
veiy baidiful, and a bad one a great talker," also “A virtuous wife causes 
her husband to be honoured, a bad one brings him to shame." Equally 
significant is the Persian proverb which describes a bad wife as “a tree 
growing on the wall," i.e. like the fig tree, which undermines the wall by 
its roots. A goodlocking wife, it would appear, is not always a blessing, 
for — 


a fair wife, a white horse, and a back door 
will quickly make a rich man poor. 

She is supposed to need looking after, inasmuch as he who 
hath a fair wife needs more than two eyes*’ and “he that hath a white 
horse and a fair wife never wants trouble." A Spanish proverbs, “A 
handsome wife brings no fortune,” a Marathi proverb repeats the same 
warning, “A goodlooking wife is world's, an ugly one is our own" 
Again a Chinese proverb “Ugly wives and stupid maids are priceless 
treasures,” for there is no chance of any one's running away with 
them with which may be classed the German adages “The blind 
man's wife needs no paint,” and “A deaf husband and a blind wife are 
always a happy couple.” 

According to an old proverb, “An obedient wife commands her 
husband.” It is generally agreed that no greater misfortune can 
happen to a man than to have a wife his master," for, as a WeMi 
proverb has been aptly trandated tells us : 

The rule of a wife, 
a daughter's ill-life 
a son that is an untaught clown 
may turn the whole world upside down. 

We find various suggestions in the matter a wife's counsel, one 
proverb saying “Take your wife's first advice, not her second,” the 
reason assigned being that “Women are wise offhand, and fools on 
reflection.” Gossiping wives are to be avoided, for, “The gadding wife 
will see a snake in the fire,” that is, will make any execuse to run out ; 
and a, Sinhalese proverb to this effect, “You must get a talkative wife if 
you wish to rec^ve slape orf the face from evety one," for die is sure, 
sooner or later, to make mischief. It is further said that 'The beauty 
of a woman without a husband is in vain” and conversely, “A man 
without a wife is a house without a roof.” It is also said that “Without 
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a wife the house is the abode of the devil but/^ith a wife^tjiK^hiyuw^ 
doth joy,” and “the death of the wife is ruin to the hou^” . A 'Macsd^ 
proverb says, '*The husband is the life of the wonoan.”* Agaih* it'is 
said “Patience, recitude, friend, and wife, all four aoe • test^ by *, 
calamity,” for, iq)eak)lng of the average wife, it is added “She ‘loVes and 
she serves, but in tixe thne of need is off.”* . . ' - 

A wife is an economic unit of production in the folk sodety. 
Thus she must be healthy, must have energy and vigour and -mjist be 
capable of hard work. Outward beauty of a girl is seldcHal a matiter of 
consideration in the choice of a daught«r-in-law. So the fdk instmc* 
tion is ghar bandho khato ; garu keno choto; biye karo kalo, toe 
grihasther bhcHo,^ build a small abode, buy a petty cow, many a black 
skined girl, they are good for a family man. Every Indian girl wants 
to be ever dutiful to her husband, so ^e prays — 

May I be true to my husband 

Go on, go on, O drum 

May I have my honour in the village assembly 

May my words be true amidst my female friends.^ 

An ideal wife is she who has 
mUhe bol sasun puje, 
apandhan apni bujhe 
swanU seba, san}e baU, 

Dake bale lakskmir smritiP 

It means, who has sweet-voice, wordupper of the mother-in4aw, 
and one who keeps accounts of the wealth of the family, performs her 
duty to the husband and offers lamp to the god in the evening, bears the 
sign of Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth. 

*Folklore of Women, lijr T. S'. TblaeltonrDjrer, napHnt by Magtog Tree Prean, 
inohlgaa, 1968. 
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. * . i&.ptyli^ssed a long life along with her hu^nd, 

iitek t£ptisrj<ei^8l^g^ ■ ■. ■ 

hu^ndf^oh my husband, brave and sweet 
M;^ hilsband melts, where I do not see him 
iify Jius^nd, oh my husband, brave and sweet 
I made .an offering of a buffalo calf to Etawua Church 
I -cannot see my darling. . . 
l/Ly ljusba'nd, oh my husband, brave and sweet 
I made 'an offering of a small bird to Raiiunala Church 
• I cannot see my darling*® 

But life is hard. The following is an poignant example of 
economic struggle for life. This is true social realism and from this 
sometimes misunderstanding and conflicts arise. Even inspite of the 
greatest effort how folk people is unable to provide the family is truly 
represested in this following Oriya song ; . 

For this stomach, 

For this stomach, I left for Bengal 

For this stomach, I had all struggle 

For this stomach, I pounded rice 

For this stomach, I reaped the paddy 

For this stomach, I worked on a shop ^ 

For this stomach, I received cane beating on my back/ 

For this stomach, I went on dancing ^ 

For this stomach, I took to spinning 
For this stomach, I And abuses on my lips 
For this stomach, I met Yam Raj 
For this stomach.®’ 

How can a wife be satisfled with such sentimental words if she 
is empty-belly ? Quarrels arise and in a quarreljng period a housewife 
of such a poor class say bhat debar khamata nai kil marar gonsa^ 


88. Bania, Hem op. cit. 
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which mettEis, he has no capacity for findisg ftx)d, but is game’ at deal' 
ing fisticuffa So, abhabe not jamai bhatar, meanhig, when there la no 
help the husband of the grand-daughter becomes the husband because 
he helps his grandmother for her existence. 

In order to avoid sudi economic distress often young girls are 
married to wealthy old men.* The following is an example of the ill- 
luck of a young wife who is married to an old man. She has food to 
eat but no pleasure. Thus, 

The young wife makes bed 
Weeping she spreads the rags 
And waits for the old man 

i 

Who caiinot content her. 

Below is another song where a daughter-in-law is getting troubled 
in the hands of the members of her mother-in-law’s family : 

Thus spake a bird in Jahanabad 

The mother-in-law taunts, the father-in-law taunts 

Made to bear this, to my mother’s home let me go 
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. Thus spake a bird in Jahanabad 
The Jeth taunts, the Jethani taunts, 

Made to bear this, to my mother’s home, let me go. 

The co-wife taunts, the beloved taunts. 

Made to bear this, poison let me take 
Thus spake a bird in Jahanabad 

In such a situation she very judiciously complains to her husband 
that why everybody is taunting her ? She wants to know. 

My sweet-heart, who is better than me? 

My sweet-heart kept a parrot 

I’d teach it to speak 

My sweet-heart who is better than me,? 

My sweet-heart brought a co-wife 

I’d teach her to dance 

My sweet-heart who is better than me ? 

My sweet-heart brought a mare 

I’d teach her to jump 

My sweet-heart who is better han me ?” 

We may, however, point out that the ideal love and harmony 
, between the husband and wife are necessary for the full growth and 
development of the family life and to promote the preservation and 
progress of society and its culture by enjoining upon the couple the 
procreation of children. Motherhood therefore has been the cherished 
ideal of every Hindu woman. 

Motherhood 

Motherhood is .spiritual transformation of wifehood. This mother- 
hood ideal is the highest peak of womanhood according to Indian 
culture. “To a Hindu, God is the mother of all creation. A nation 
that has educated itself to look upon God as mother has learnt to invest 
its view of women with utmost tendem'ess and reverence. The culture 
of the Hindu trains him to look upon woman, nay, to look upon the 
female of all species, as forms of Divine Mother.” This we have 
discussed previously. This lady encompasses the whole family with 
her pure love. She is apparently •simple, yet modem with an appeal 
to the modernness. 

9 1 . Amir Hussain *>The Song of Patha”, Folklore, Calcutta, November, 1968 
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It is hardlb^ necessaiy to describe in detsil hovr the ancient id^ 
of regarding the mother had profoundly influenced Indian mode of 
thinking, literary and peaceful pursuits of Ufe. Even the educated 
classes who have thoroughly imbibed and assimilated western ideas fdt 
difficulty in giving up agoold habits, traditions, ideas and beliefa 
Therefore in no circumstance a son can abandon his moth^ even if she 
is boycotted socially and religiously. He has to respect her more than the 
father. Thus we hear a sajring, aneh durbhagya jar ghare nai ma, 
anek durbhagya jar nai anna cha,^ which means, it is a great misfortune 
for one who has no mother at home, as well as flood and residence. 

There are contrary views too. The only matricide known to 
Indian tradition is Parasurama. In his case the legend is probably 
invented to emphasise the duty of obeying the father. In this case his 
mother’s resurrectiori is assured with the provision that she should 
never recollect her murder. 

In the folk saying there is an idea where a mother feels sorry for 
the behavious of her son. She says, beta biyalam bauke dilam, jhee 
biyalam jamaike dilam, apni holam bandi, pa chariye kandte bas^* 
meaning, I gave birth to son who has been given to my daughter-in-law, 

I gave birth to daughter, she has been given in marriage to the son-in- 
law, now I am all alone, I am passing my days as a maid under the con- 
trol of my daughter-is-law, let me cry aloud sitting in a resting pose. But 
this type of conflict are not very common. The mother is so highly , 
honoured in India that Hindus are not satisfied until they see divinity in 
the form of earthly mother. They say, one mother is greater than a 
thousand fathers, therefore, the Hindus prefer to call Supreme Being, as 
The Mother of the Universe. The Divine Mother is Greater than the 
"creator” of other religions. She is the producer of the first-born, lord 
of all creatures. Thus the cult of mother goddess is so venerable. 

Step-mother 

It is quite common to have more than one wife living in the same 
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home. The arrival of a step-mother ati home is a threat to the childrea 
who also lose their confidence in and respect for their fathers. Thus 
a Badaga proverb goes on Bala awe bandale appa bava which means, 
step-mother at home makes the father a brother-in-law to his own 
children. Then there is a Bengali proverb in which it is said, satmar 
bhalabasha panta bhate ghee, mathati muraye eso tel pdlta di,^ 
meaning, the step-mother's affection is like pouring ghee in stale rice, 
she says, shave your head clean and come, let me annoint it with oil 
and pour water. 

There are quite a number of folktales like “Sukhu ar Dukhu”, 
“Kuku-Mata" in Bengal which we know from L. B. Day, D. C. Sen, 
Dakshinaranan Mitra Majumdar, Sibratan Mitra, Henz Mode, Arun Ray, 
Mozharul Islam and others. Thus we do not want to repeat that 
which are so well-known to the students and scholars of folklore. 

Daughter : 

We will now look into the position of a daughter. It has been 
seen that a daughter has a lower status than a son. But the contrary 
views are also found. When a mother bore only sons and the parents 
hanker for a daughter, the birth of a daughter is welcome,, she gets a 
most honourable status. It is not uncommon that a mother performs 
Gauri Puja and other rites to have a darighter. It is said in a popular 
saying hat teen cheWr par hai jhee, panta bhate dhale ghee,^^ which 
means, if there is a daughter after three sons that family is so fortunate 
that ghee is poured out there in the stale rice. This is a strong rooted 
belief in Bengal and perhaps in other parts too. Still then a daughter is 
not allowed for the ancestor-worship. It is the sons alone who are 
regarded as eligible for offering oblation to their forefathers. Thus 
it is difficult to formulate any theory about the position and status of 
a daughter in the Hindu society. 

It will be clarified in the next chapter that the women in the Vedic 
period enjoyed a higher status than that, were enjoyed by their sisters 
in the post-Vedic i)eriod. The Creator Brahma had divided BLis own body 
into two, became male by one half and female by the other half. So 
wife is ardhangini and without her human society cannot grow or 
prosper. But it should be noted in this connection that the Lord 
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‘faced trouble in cn^ting a woman, how he managed to aaceed in that 
has been described , in the concluding chapter of this study. 

In ancient India the birth of a daughter was not deplcnrable. 
In course of time, in all patriarchal societies, the birth of a daughter 
became an unwelcome event. So there is a saying pvier mute kati** 
even the urine of a son brings mon^. This idea, even today, remains 
unchanged, but shows some amount of alteration in regards to features 
connected with economic pursuist as well as ranking in society, on the 
basis of occupation. The economic development of the recent past had 
two important effects — switchover from subsistence to the cash 
economy and the breaking up of some old ideas. It helps to establidi 
contractual impersonal and pecuniary rdations and opening of new 
avenues of earning one’s Livelihood in the newly developed society and 
life. After all, a son is accepted as a permanent economic asset of the 
family after which all parents hanker. But then, there is an 
ancient ritual for ensvuing the birth of a scholarly daughter (Bri. Up. 
IV, 4, 18). It is true, of course, that this ritual did not become as popular 
as the pumsavana* that is prescribed for the pocuring the birth of a 
son ; but it clearly shows that the cultured parents were often as 
anxious for a daughter as they were for a son. It is said about the sons 
that jatakshan dudh, tatakhan pul^ meaning, as long the son is fed at 
his mother’s breast so long he is mother’s alone. After that he goes to 
his wife or to others. This is the inner meaning of this saying. Some 
thinkers have also said that a talented, well mannered and well 
behaved daughter is better than a son (Sam. Ill, 2, 6). In cultured 
circles such a daughter was regarded as the pride of the family 
(Kumarsamabhava VI, 63). So the only daughter of a parent is 
proud to say, ekla mayer jhee garab karbo na to ki,'^ meaning, I am the 
only daughter of my mother, why should not I be proud ? 

Again, it is said in Germany, “Daughters are easy to rear ; but 
difficult to marry ;’’ and in Spanish adage it is said, “When a good 
offer comes for a daughter, don’t wait till her father returns from 
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market, “ fw fear the oiqportunity should slip by ; another German say- 
ing reminding us that “Daughters and dead fish are no keeping wares.” 

Grown-up daughters at home would occasionally to have 
been regarded the opposite of a blessing to their father, for “Three 
dau^ters and a motho'” runs the German proverb, “are four devils 
for the father but, it is added, “Would you know your daughter, see 
her in company,” for then she will cultivate every charm to make her- 
self as attractive as possible. 

Folk maxims of this kind might easily be multiplied, a popular 
Welsh adage reminds us that “the worst store is a maid unbestowed,” 
but when it is remembered in words of our old proverb that “every 
Jack must have his Jill,” there is hope for every daugher of Eve, for 
she may be the object of a passion similar to that described by Charles 
Decance : 

By the margins of fair Zurich’s waters 

Dwelt a youth, whose fond heart, night and day. 

For the fairest of fair Zurich's daughters. 

In a dream of love melted Way. • 

In the primitive and backward societies where the custom of bride- 
price prevailed, the birth of a daughter is a welcome event there. In 
some folk sayings it is said that meyer nam FeU, jame nileo geli, jamai 
nilfio geli,^ meaning, the name of the daughter is Feli, she will depart 
from her parent whoever takes her — either Yama (the god of death) or 
Jamai (son-in-law). Along with this saying there is another which 
we quoted earlier too and where we know that dasa putra sama kanya 
patra bujhe dile, means, a daughter is equal to ten sons if she is 
married to a suitable husband. 

Sister : 

The relation of the brothers and sdstbrs is sweet and very affec- 
tionate. The joy of a married sister knows no bound when she finds 
her brother in her in-law’s house. Addressing the brother she sings, 

O brother, you are a lion, a mountain 
But as tender as a lotus flower.’*® 

*Thteet-toa-Dyer, T. F. cf. dt 
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Tbi^e is a say^, dhaner Hdya dkan nai jadi na jgflre l^hvda, 
bhaer tulya bal nai jadi na kare which meanf^ there is no 

better wealth than paddy, if there is no chafi, there is no bett^ strength 
than brother if he is not jealous. 

Tagore collected some unique chharas where the picture of a married 
sister is vay nicely depicted in the following way, 

gunabati bhai amar man keman kare 
ae mashta thak didi kende kakiye 
0 masete neye jabo palki sujeye 
har halo bhaja bhaja mash halo dari 
ai re ai nadir jale jhap diya pari*^ 

It means, O the talented brother of mine, I am feeling very much 
unea^, O dear sister please stay there for this month suffering all the 
hardsMps, in the next month I will come to }mu with decorated 
palanquin and will take you cordially. My bone is becoming scorched 
and my flesh is getting ravine. Please do come or let me jump into the 
river. Because of brotherly affection and love a sister makes a ceremony 
which is known as bhra^ridivitya where a sister prays for the longer 
life of her brothers. In this function they put Wak on the forehead of 
brothers with sandal-wood paste ; when they put the tilak they recite 

Stoarge sankha dhwani, manche jokar, bone bhai ke fota dei, 

bhai “na jaio jamer duar, jamer dakshin dmr, 

jam duare diya fota jam gharet baira kata, bhaidwitiare dilam 

phota^^ 
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it m6&ns there is sound of conch in the heaven and the sound of utu 
(made hy women with their tongue on sacred ceremonies and occasions) 
a sister puts a dot (a sacred mark) on the forehead of her brothers. 0 
brothers please do not go to the death’s south door. By this sacred dot f 
have caused impediment to death’s door and you won’t be able to cross 
that because I have put forth a sacred dot on the date of BhatriduHtia 
(second lunar day of Kartik). This is a popular rite that is practiced 
for a long life of the brothers in both the folk and urban societies. 

Ill 

Career : 

All these speak of her sympathy for the human being. From this 
sympathy she has developed her finer tastes. She cultivates fine 
arts and crafts, mu.sic, dance, drama and makes artistic creations. 
Music and dancing form prin(!iple indoor games for the womenfolk. 
Girls used to play a number of courtyard games like ‘hide and seek’ 
and ‘run and catch’ which gave them good physical exercises. The 
cultivation of fine arts, paintings were encouraged. Not infrequently 
maidens used to give a dance in the court before a select audience^ 

The tradition of giving military training to girls continued in 
royal families, who were ruling over a considerable part of India 
during the 17th and 18th cen tunes.'®'' The example of Rani Lakshmibai 
of Jhanshi, who excited the admiration eyes of her opponents by her 
remarkable bravery and sound generalship is noteworthy. Again it Is 
well known that since the discovery of agriculture by women they 
used to take active part in agriculture. They also took part in the 
manufacture of bows, arrows, and other war materials. Samhitas refer 
to female workers who were conversant with dying, embroidery, basket- 
making and such kind of activities. Women in the lower strata of 
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society always talcc part in diif^nt i»’oduction work. Th^ also tak# 
part in weaker works in factories, building construction and the Uke 
works. 

Teaching career was very common and is popular in the modem 
days also. Medical career was selected by some wcHuen which has 
now become very popular. Among the works translated into Arabic 
in the 8th century A.D. there was one midwifery book written 
by a Hindu lady whose name appears as Rasa in the Arabic grab. 
Lady doctors in the past, like those in the modem age, seem to be 
usually specialising in midwifery and nursing. Some women also 
served as personal attendants, door-keepers, guards and hair dressers in 
royal courts when the modern women are seen in the offices, factories, 
politics and policy-making bodies. When temples were built and 
endowed on a magnificent state, some people began to feel in course of 
time, that there should' be singing girls attached to shrines. The introduc- 
tion of dancing girls in temples tended to lower their moral and spiritual 
atmosphere. Some people began to visit shrines not so much to pay 
their respects to the deities, as to carry on their love intrigues with the 
singing girls employed there. In several parts of India big temples 
had attached to them ‘dedicated’ women who performed a variety of 
task : they sang and danced before the deity on certain occasions, 
performed certain routine works and menial tasks in the temple, and 
looked after the comfort of pilgrims, sometime even catering to their 
sexual needs. Indian public opinion was roused against these temple 
servants who were called devadasi in the first decade of this century. 
It is necessary to remember that the Bombay Devdasi Prevention Act X 
of 1934 and the Madras Devdasi (Prevention of Dedication) Act of 1947 
declared this institution illegal as a measure to honour public opinion. 

It is well-known that the general position and status of women 
were changing from age to age, and so naturally the attitude of 
society towards them could not remciin static. We have, therefore to 
note and take into account the changes and attitude of society to that. 
Perhaps one of he oest way to ascertain the attitude of society would be 
to look into the conflicts and .struggles. These will also provide the 
angle of vision towards women overtaken by the misfortune of falling 
in the hands of ruffians or enemies. Such a situation is the real touch- 
stone to test the genuiness of society’s .sympathy towards the weaker 
sex ; it enables us to find out how far man is prepared to raise above the 
prejudices of his sex and judge the women by an equitable standard. 

Social conflicts : 

Let us come to conflicts and quarrels that arose from social, 
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MonoiKic and rdiglous problems. A Hindu girl, on marriage, passes 
tfdta hef father's house to that of her husband. There she comes into 
Contaet with persons who do not know her and whom she does not 
kttow. There is the possiibility of conflict between her and her elders 
in point Of habits, beliefs, faith.s, culture and ideology with respect .to 
social etiquette, dress and a number of other things. As she is expected 
to behave properly to add to the prestige of her father’s family, and 
proper behaviour implies obedience to her husband, his parents and 
his elders, she has to give in and acquire their tastes and culture. She 
eannot, rather she is not expected to be assertive. The usual pattern 
of behaviour between the husband and wife is that of the dominance of 
the former over the latter. A frequent pattern of behaviour between 
the daughter-in-law and mother-in-law is that of conflict. The mother- 
in-law, and unless the daughter-in-law is very tactful or subservient to 
her, her husband and others, causes great sufferings. Mother-in-law too 
passes from this process about which the society is very much 
conscious. Therefore there are advice for a daughter-in-law as to what 
to do and not to do. The following is noteworthy — 

khatmatiye hate nari katviatiye chat 
masek finer bhitar tar sinthir sindur 

means, a woman who struts and looks dragger, within three months she 
loses her vermilion in hair parting (i.e. husband). 

In the pattern of conflict between daughter-in-law and mother-in- 
law, the mother-in-law has the socially recognised dominent role. The 
young girl thus not only finds herself unfamiliar but is made to realise 
at the first opportunity the dominating roles of her husband and of her 
mother-in-law in the life she now begins. She is unable to under- 
stand how to adjust hefself to their new demands, and her parents 
cannot be of any use there because of their respect for the social ideals. 
Under the circumstances also society does not sympathize with her. 

She passes through tensions all alone and attempts to adjust 
herself to the situation, relying as every Hindu woman does, on the 
mercy of God and seeking her consolation in the philosophy of karma. 
It is necessary to say a few words about the theory of karma. In its 
different aspects it may be regarded as the law of conseiwation of moral 
values, merits and demerits of actions. In its essence it means that 
there is no loss of the effect of work done and that there is no happen- 
ing of events to a person except as the result of his own work. Karma 
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wilhout any attachment is better than karma aimed at some gain. 
But some work is better than no work. The principle of karma 
reckons with the material or the context in which each individual is 
born. While it regards the past determined, it allows that the future 
is only conditioned. These psychological reactions are all the more 
great when the girl is of tender age. 

This kindhearted young girl feels sorry when she is not properly 
understood. When she sees her mother-in-law is tyrannical and with- 
out any consideration she gets shocked, but she will have to tolerate 
her because of social custom. The girl is always in apprehension of 
her mother-in-law’s whim. But there are loving mother-in-law too and 
about her a daughter-in-law .says — 

My roll of carded cotton won’t finish 
My thread won’t break 
My mother-iu-law won’t say 
Go out to fetch water. 

Again a mother-in-law who has lost her housewifery to her 
daughter-in-law cannot but expresses her dissatisfaction and wishes to 
weep. The song runs thus, 

age charjan pache charjan rnadhye sonar bati 
bavr bhatdun, Uni tapta tate macher jhol 
bnrir bhatdun pacha panto tate pacha ghol 
baur bichana khatpalang tate pata gadi 
burir bichana chera katha tate chalir gadi 
chawa be de ban enichi tari halam bandi 
aman iccha kare giye je kanace basi fcandi.*** 

Its meaning is, in the front there are four persons and in the middle 
there is a golden cup (daughter-in-law). The daughter-in-law wearing 
a golden necklace along with the grand children is going ahead in a pro- 
cession. For daughter-in-law there is hot rice and fresh fish curry while 
for the mother-in-law there is stale rice with rotten battermiler, the 
daughter-in-law has better bedstead along with couch and mattress 
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when the mother-in-law has torn kantlia together with heap of ai^es as 
her bedding. I (Mother-in-law) have brought daughter-in-law by giving 
marriage of my son to her, now I am subordinate to her. I feel like 
weeping sitting in a solitary place behind the house. Aiming at such 
a housewife there is a saying in Bengali, 

bau ginni hale tar baro farfarani, 
meghbhanga roddur kale jemart carcarani^ 
which means if daughter-in-law becomes mistress of the house, her 
hustling become awful ; just as sunshine, immediately after clouds are 
disappeared, becomes tremendously keen. Thus it is said that kaUr 
bau ghar bhangani* meaning, the daughter-in-law of today (Kali Yuga) 
is a disrupter of the family. 

The mother-in-law cannot conceive that her own son can be hostile 
to her. Out of her fondness to her son she says ki karbe pute nitya se 
to kanbhanganir kache jai sute,^ what my poor son will do, daily he lies 
down with his wife who poison his ears. In such a condition no 
human being can feel happy not to speak of a young girl of teen age. 
Thus in the following folksong a daughter-in-law is sending her 
message to her mother through a bird Kaffu : 

O Kaffu, you are from my mother’s side 
Speak, O, speak in the courtyard of my parents 
My mother will hear you 
She will send my brother to take me 

0 what sorrowful days have come 

1 wish to get out of it 

I wish to reach my father’s house. 

Then there are other types of conflicts. To a Hindu married 
woman vermilion spot on her forehead and hairparting is the sign of 
her husband’s living. There are saying by which a daughter-in-law 
is being abused by other members of the family perhaps for her unwill- 
ingness to do a work of her dislikings. Thus they say. 
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hi dtl» chuta hi dibo chuta, hhamr merehe gale gvkf"'^ 

me&n», what shsill be the pretext, what shall be the pretext, It ds the 
eMer brother of my husband who has given a hit at my check. Sixiee 
It fs a taboo even to talk to him for the wife of a younger brother, not to 
speak of touch, it is a great offence for a man to touch the che^ Of his 
younger brother’s wife. In another saying we know that how economic 
condition of a family is a factor in maintaining irregular relations even 
among the dearest kins. 

$amaye sab hai bou bhagna bhai, gharer stri apan nai 
jakhan hate paisa nni or abhabe not jamai bhatar^^^ 

It means, in good season, sister, nephew and brothers eveiybody 
pretend to be dearest and nearest but during adversity even the wife of 
one Is not his own. Again, in need the husband of a granddaughter is 
equal to one’s own hu.sband. Further, seeing the goodluck of a neigh- 
bouring girl others do not hefiitate to say sakaleito meye keu jachche 
palki chare keu rayeche cheye,*^^ means, all of us are women but some 
ride in palanquin while others look along. Following is a song where a 
different picture of a daughter-in-law who being grieved has left her 
husband’s place to her parent’s home can be had— 

Without a nose ring. I’ll not go. I’ll not go 
To fetch me, first of all, came my father-in-law 
I’ll not go. I’ll not go, 

The mo^er-in-law has been turned out, 

May be to fetch me, thereafter, came my beloved. 

I’ll not go. I’ll not go. 

He tells me hundreds of platitudes 

May be. Without a nose ring. I’ll not go. I’ll not go. 
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then is a saying, imra haii tabu m geto thant, rar haye jeitd 
sorer nat,^^ you have grown old, but have not yet left of coquetishness, 
you are a widow, but you roam freely as a Brahmi bull. 

Another picture is depicted in the following song. Here it is seen 
that how the wife of the elder brother usually reacts when • she is 
approached by her devar at a time when her husband is absent 

Slightly he twisted my fingers in the night 
And woke me up 

0 parrot, m the night he woke me up 
dur dur said I 

It is a cat or a dog or a sinner that has opened the door. 

Not a cat nor a dog, never has a sinner opened the door 
Jt is Nandlal, your devar, bhabiji, who has opened door. 

Come, you may Babu, but go and sleep on your brother’s cot 
Not there bhabiji, there are masquitos which will eat me up. 
With you will I sleep. I will sleep happily on your cot. 

Not here, not here Babu, there are sharp knives on my cot 
And here is deadly she-cobra which will take your life. 

How then bhabiji does my brother save his life 

Great is the magic of your brother, Babu powerful is his spell 

It is through that he saves his life, 

O parrot, his magic makes his cot his own.”^ 

Another very interesting song can also be quoted that depicts the 
relation between a husband and wife who have entered into married 
life by their own initative. It is a Gambhira folk song of Maldaha. 
Here the conflict between the husband and wife is clear. The conflict 
is all the more painful because the couple engaged in family life 
through love-marriage. This also speaks of economic hardship of the 
family owing to unemployment problem. The song goes thus 

Stii — love-marriage hare sarajivan dhare 

jale marlam hai 

Asfalan tar save ki jar akti paisar 
murad nai 

Wife — Alas ! for luck ! by love marriage I have caused acute 

pain and suffering all through my life. 
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Is it befitting to outburst for him who has no (Capacity 
in earning even a paise ! 

Swami — a katha bhaboni takhon 
biye karechile jakhon 
basai dakiye chithi pathaiye (kato) 
prem nibedan 
tomar tore bap ma chere 
amar eman dosha hai 

Husband— Ah ! why did not you consider this when exasperated 
me for immediate marriage 

By calling me at home, by sending letter after letter 
why you were so active in courting for love ? 

I have left my parents due to you which is the reason 
for the present wretched condition of mine 

Stri— hujur bale dakbe amare 
chalbc hukum tamil kare 
edik‘Odik challe dibo chakri khatam kare 
takhan to to kare marbe ghure 
khabe ki halo akhar chhai 

Wife— You will call me Madam and will carry out all my 
orders. I will discharge you from your service if you 
move to-and-fro when you will ramble aimlessly. 
If I do so what else you will take other than eating the 
ashes from the fire-place 

Swami — Sarkare jai balihari a juge amara i anari 
purusate pax nako kaj chakri pai nari 
era chere hanri., dulie sari 
sab kaja i dakhal karte chai 

Husband— Bravo, the Government 

In this age we (the men) are awkard 

A male is unable to procure a job, 

but there are attractive openings for the womenfolk 

Giving up cooking pot and by shaking sari they (the 

women) want to capture all employments 

Stri— Sakti rupini nari 

English chanel dichchi pari 
Hati nei buke Reda Rakshite 
dekha bahadun 
ei desher latsaheb nari 
aro kato praman chai 
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Wife — Women are all powerful, 

They can cross the English Channel 
Miss Reba Rakshit can put an elephant on her breast. 
See the valour. The governor of this state (West Bengal 
— Miss Padmaja Naidu) is also a lady, what more 
examples do you need. 

Swami — amar mato acho jam bekar 
age karte sekho rojgar 
tarpar love marriage karo naile 
bhabisyat antlhakar 
strir rojgnrer bhorsha korle amar 
dosha habe hoi 

Husband — Oh those who are unemployed like my humbleself try 
to earn first and then make courtship or your future 
will be as dark as mine. 

If you depend on the earnings of your wife 
Your fate will be no better than mine. 

Stri — etokul chele upare 

namiyeche swadhin sarkare 
sashan garjan cholbe na aar patnir upare 
bhalo na lagile jabo chale 
patir moder nbhob nai 

Wife — So long you (the malefolk) were on the top 

The national government has pulled you down 
No more command to a wife will henceforth be tolerated. 
If we are not satisfied with their dealings and behaviours, 
we will divorce our husbands, we have no want of 
husbands. 

Inspite of all these there are great demands for sweet relations 
between husband and wife, between bhabiji and nnruid and between 
the mother-in-law and daugther-in-law. Thus, it is said in a Bengali 
proverb, daler madhye mitsurt, manuser fnadhye sasure* meaning, 
among the pluses, Musuri and among the human being, it is Sasuri, 
(mother-in-law) is most welcome. In the like way a husband is 
fond of his sister-in-law. He says, deber madhye kali, manuser madhye 
shali,** Kali among the gods and goddesses and Shali (siister-in-law) 
among the relatives are charming. The wife of the people of this 
temparament wants, tak jhal nr kara bhatar rang hale ai chat amar,*** 
sour, pungent and strict husband, the wife say.s 1 want all these. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


In Hindu religion, it is a belief, commonly shared by the tribals of 
different areas, that it is only the body which is destructible and not 
the soul which remains immortal. They also believe that to aquire a 
human body the soul has to pass through a complete life-death-cycle 
aquiring bodies of eighty four lakhs creatures one after another. The 
soul can attain ‘moksna’ — its ultimate goal and can make itself free 
from this life-death-cycle only after it has possessed by a human body 
and only if that human body does good deeds and aquires unusual 
wisdom. In case the soul does not attain moksha it has to pass through 
the complete cycle to aquire human body. 

Among the Goads, for instance, this world is compared with a 
dark room with eighty four lakhs chambers each chamber representing 
l)ody of a creature. The dark room has only one door. To attain ‘Moksha’ 
the soul, like a blind man passes through each chamber (i.e. aquires 
body). By sacrificing animals, tribals believe that they facilitate the 
process of attaining ‘Moksha’ as it enables the soul to aquire, human 
body in a shorter period of time and it is only through the human body 
that soul can do 'good deeds and attain unsual knowledge that may lead 
it to the ‘Moksha’. The Gonds, however, consider human sacrifice as 
the greatest sin because sacrificing human body means depriving the 
soul of doing gixid deeds and aquiring knowledge and hence, depriving 
the soul of attaining ‘Moksha’. In that case the soul again will have 
to pass through the complete life-death-cycle comprising of eighty four 
lakhs creatures. — A. P. Mangla. 

Xt * * 

Attention to subscribers : Your subscription for the current year ends 
with this issue. If you have not yet sent your subscription for 1970 or 
have not sent any intimation you are requested to do so immediately 
to get the journal regularly and without any break. 

* V * * « 

Sri R. C. Mehta, Professor and Head, Department of Music, M. S. 
University, Baroda is busy to collect materials for India’s. Who's Who 
of researches in folksongs and folk music. The following particulars 
are needed by him 

(1) fi'ull name (2) Address (3) Age (4) Education (5) Details 
about present post and profes.sion or occupation. (6) Field of Speciali- 
zation. (7) Author (Books and Outstanding Research papers mention- 
ing language), (a) Title, (b) Language, (c) Date of Publication, 
(d) Name of Publisher, (e) Price, (8) Any other relevatU data 
separately. Foims will be supplied by him on demand. 



BOOKS REVIEW 


A POLYGLOT OF FOREIGN PROVERBS comprising French, Italian, Gorman, 

Dutch, Spanish, Portugulse and Danish, with English Translations by tlenry 

G. Bohn, London, 1857. Republished by Gale Research Company, Detroit, Demy 

580 pages, 1968, $ 14.50. 

We would all profit by Bohn’s admirable work that speak for itself 
It is arranged alphabetically under counti'ics much of which are 
common to Indian languages and dialects anti a scholar of Indian pro- 
verbology would be mu( h bencfitted by reading it since it will open a 
new way of research. 

The author included a 175 pages index that not only quickly 
directs the reader to particular proverbs but also is invaluable for 
comparative study. 

A comparative linguist himself, the author, attained maximum 
accuracy by having the proverbs of each language read over by a native 
of the countiy. In his preface the author wrote “A task so various and 
complicated could not well be executed without aid, nor do 1 pretend to 
be master of all the languages included. Accordingly, I sought 
assistance of competent scholars. ...” Certainly what is included in the 
book is well handled. Henry Bohn fishes with a valiantly long ix)]e 
and has chosen what he considers to be his prize catches. It is an 
excellent work for what it represents. What is here is good so it 
deserves its place in every library. 

— Shibnarayan Kabiraj 

OBSCURE RELIGIOUS CULTS, by SashibhuiMin DasRUpta. 1948. .3rd Edn. by Firma 

K. L. Mukhopadhayay, Demy, 136 pa^^es, Calcutta-12, 1869, (Price not menUoned). 

The book under review is third edition of Dr. Dasgupta’s Ph. D. 
dissertation of the llnivtrsity of Calcutta v-’horc he was the Ramtanu 
Lahiri Professor and Head of the Dept, of Modern Indian Languages 
till he faces his immature death. This book has attained him a world 
recognition as one of the first rate scholar of India. 

The book has four parts with 5 Appendices. The first part deals 
with the Buddhist Sahajia Cult, the second part deals with the 
Medieval Sahajia Schools, the third part deals with the Nath Cult and 
part four deals with the Dharma Cult and the Bengali literature. 
Although a number of new publications have appeared on similar or 
allied subjects during the last 23 years or on such topics that are dealt 
with by the author, and inspite of their throwing some new lights on 
different' points and supplying new information “they do not assail the 
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views held and explained in this book” writes author in the preface of 
the second edition. The author could not write a preface in the third 
edition because it appeared after his death. This is a most valuable 
book on the subject and it deserves to be read by all advanced students. 

— Samir Ghosal 

THE NAGAS IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, Verrier Elwln, Oxford Unlv. 

Press, 1969, Demy 650 Pages, Rs. 42.60. 

While introducing the book Dr. Elwin writes — "A few years ago 
I made an anthology of extracts from the nineteenth century books and 
articles, now rare and only available in larger libraies, about the North 

East Frontier of India Here I have extracted passages about the 

Naga people on a broad geographical basis covering a period 

1827 to 1896. . . . Although at no time did I hold an official position in 
the Naga areas, my knowleilge of the Nagas is not confined to books. .” 
Unfortunately he could not see printed book in his life time. It is N. K. 
Rustomji, an ICS officer and a long associate of Dr. Elwin, who has 
completed the editing and has also written a foreword. He writes fore- 
wording the book that “Verrier Elwin had shown me, and we had often 
discussed, the manuscript of this anthology while it was under prepa- 
ration.” So after Elwin’s death “I was happy to accept Mrs. Elwin's 
and the Oxford University Press’s request to tie up the loose ends and 
prepare it for publication — ^w'^hich meant little more than crossing the 
t’s, dotting the i’s, rummaging for suitable illustrations and, where the 
text was obscure, exploring the original sources.” 

The book has altogether 115 articles which is divided into seventeen 
chapters. The first chapter has 8 articles which is named as the 
Country of the Nagas, second to seventeen chapters have six, two, 
fifteen, five, two, three, three, one, three, three, five, nine, six, 
nine, nineteen and sixteen articles respecti\ely in the following heads 
— The Nagas ; A General Review, Some Aspects of Naga History, 
Early Tours Among the Nagas, The Angani Nagas, The Ao Nagas, The 
Lohta Nagas, The Rengma Nagas, The Serna Nagas, The North-Eastern 
Nagas, The Nagas of Cacher, The Nagas of Manipur, Naga Religion. 
Some Naga Customs and Traditions, Head Hunting and War, 
Development and Miscellaneous Notes. Necessary to note that all 
writers represented in the book under review are not anthropologists and 
their enquiry is not strictly scientific. But from their records «nerge 
valuable descriptions of the histoiy, ethnography and probl^s of the 
people. It covers the field with a convenient degree of adequacy. No 
student of Tribal affairs can afford to miss it. 

5-S. S. G.. 
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WOMEN IN INDIAN FOLKLORE, Edited with and introducUon by Sankar Sen 

Gupta, Foreword by 8mt. Indira Gandhi, Inidan Publications, Calcutta**!, 

D^crown, 62 -f 326 pages, 1969, Rs. 45/-. 

It is book number sixteen of Indian Publications Folklore Series 
where besides a long and scholarly introduction, twenty-six .articles 
from twenty-six scholars of different parts of the country have been 
included. The book purjwrts to present both in theory and practice 
the social position, status and the influence of womankind. In it, 
women’s characterstics, tastes, loves, secrets, curiosity, etc. have been 
treated taking the help of oral traditional materials. Women’s 
character etc. can never be defined in strict terms but a study of such 
papers as included in the lx)ok under review will reveal in no uncertain 
terms that the more one learns of women, the more one becomes 
conscious of the basic limitations of his knowledge about the woman- 
kind. In her foreword, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, the Prime Minister of 
India, asks ‘How is it possible to describe the role of women in a 
society ?’ She also points out that “In the epics one finds women who 
v.'ere examples of courage and daring. In classical literature they 
become more decorative and even anaemic and were assigned the place 
of conservers, not innovators But in the folk literature one finds them 

full of life This book gives a picture of the Indian Women as 

mother, moulder, and home-maker.’’ In it Tamil Women. Women of 
Eastern Pakistan, Jain Women, Women of Assam, Marathi V.^omen, 
Women of Rajasthan, Punjabi Women, Women of Buddhist Society, 
Women of Gujarat, Bengali Women, Oriya Women, Telugu Women, 
Nair Women, Women in Hindi dialects and folk songs — Magahi, 
Bhojapuri, etc., Sikh Women, Hindu and Muslim Women etc. are 
di.scussed as they are depicted in the customs and traditions of the 
I’espective communities. What makes this book both unu.sual and all 
the more valuable for those who not only want to feast their eyes but 
also wish to understand the position of women in different roles of their 
lives is that it is a comprehensive and eritical survey which seeks to 
interpret women from a new angle and which is also an attempt for 
the re-orientation of folklore. We are glad to note that Sj. Sankar Sen 
Gupta, the famous and diligent folklorist of India has brought to bear 
his expert knowledge and advanced thinking uixjn the subject. 

— B. N. Shastri 


JUST PUBUSHED 

VIHARAS IN ANCIEN^ INDIA— A Survey of Buddhist Monesteries 
by Dr. D. K. Barua M.A. Dip 11b, D. Phil. P.R.8.. Lecturer In Pall C. U. 
Demy 264 pages, Rcxln bound, Rs. 25.00 

nn^IAN PUBLICATIONS, 3, British Indian Street, Calcutta-1 
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SAJ^rriBHAi Acharya 

A BHILI TALE : TOM TOM TOM 

T 

* HERE was a Mongoose. It was walking along a hedge. Meantime, it 
pricked with a thorn. Then the Mongoose went to a barber and said 
“0, brother barber, 0, brother barber,” “What do you want ?” the 
barber replied. “I have been pricked with a thorn, (kindly) get it out” 
the Mongoose requested. “Oh yes, I will just get it out” replied the 
barber. Then the barber drew the thorn out pulling from his foot and 
threw it out. Afterwards the Mongoose said “0, brother barber, give 
me the thorn back. The barber replied that the thorn was lost. On 
hoariiif; Ihit. llic Mongoose said “give mo my thorn back otherwise I would 
floe taking your razor" (saying .so ho fled with barber’s razor). 

When the Mongoose was going further with the razor, (he saw 
that) carpenters were designing— Cavru, — a part of wooden plough 
which enters into the soil — ^by their teeth. On seeing this the Mon- 
goose asked (to them) “Why you are fashioning (this) Cavru by teeth? 
the carpenters. And they took up the razor. While working it has 
broken. The Mongoose said“give me my razor.” “Your razor has 
been broken” replied the carpenters. The Mongoose said again “give 
(me my) razor or I would go away your Cavru with me. (And he 
went carrying that Cavru). When he walked further he saw that an 
old woman was roasting breads burning her hands and feet. Seeing 
this the Mongoose said “0, old woman, why do you roast breads burn- 
ing your hands and feet ? (Please) look at my heavy Cavru.” “Let me 
burn it” the old woman said. Saying so she look the Cavru and burnt 
it. Then the Mongoose said “give me my Cavru (bock).” “It is 
(already) burnt” the old wonian replied. The Mongoose said again 
“give my Cavru back otherwise I would run away carrying your 
breads.’ And he fled with breads. 

On his way again the Mongoose saw that a potter was eating Gar, 
while prepairing a mfactufe of earth, water, etc., for making earthen 
pots Gar. The Mongoose said to him. “0, potter, why you are eating 
Gar while fashioning pots ?” Look at ray fresh bread." and tast it 



The potter said “let me eat it.” And the potter ate the whole toreacL 
'I'hen the Mongoose said to the potter “give my bread back otherwise 
I would run away taking your earthen pot” and did so. 

When he was walking further carrying that pot, he found that 
cowherds were preparing and eating Khir, — a milk didi — ^in a pot made 
of leaves of tree akerjjo (calotropis gigantea) sewn together. The 
Mongoose said to them “O, cowherds, why do you prepare and eat Khir 
in a pot made of leaves of the tree akarjjo ? Just see my beautiful 
earthen pot.” The cowherds replied “let us cook Khir in it” and took 
the pot. Then they said to him “Mongoose, you please collect our 
cattle (which are grazing scattered) riding on a male buffalo”. Thus 
Mongoose was driven out for collecting cattle. When the Mongoose 
disappeared the cowherds prepared Khir in the pot and eating 
hurridely they thrown out the pot breaking into pieces. The Mongoose 
returned shortly and said to the cowherds “give me my pot back”. 
“Somebody has broken your pot” the cowherds replied. The Mon- 
goose said again “give me my pot back otherwise I would run away 
taking this male buffalo” (and he fled taking that male buffalo). 

When he was going further with that male buffalo, he saw that a 
marriage party was pas.sing — (looked like) hungiy and thursty. The 
Mongoose approached the party and said “0 men of marriage party, 
why do you go hungry ? Just see my flashy male buffalo. Would you 
lik<* to eat it ?” The party took the buffalo, killed it and ate-up. 

When they finished the whole stuff the Mongoose came back and 
said to them “give my male buffalo back otherwise I would run away 
taking your bride”. Saying so the Mongoose ran away taking the 
bride. While he was proceeding further taking the bride with him, 
he found another marriage party passing but a bride. The Mongoose 
approached and said to that party “Why you are returning without a 
bride ? See, I have a beautiful bride with me”. The party took up the 
lirwlc and away. Then the Mongoose said “give mj- bride back to 

me otherwise 1 would go away your drum,’ saying so it took the drum 
."crips iliis hill lo that hill singing. 

A MongDSse was passing: jilong a hedge, had a thron pricked ; 

giving up that thron he took a razor tom tom tom 

giving razor he took a cavru tom tom tom 

giving cavru he took a bread tom tom tom 

{[living hrt*nrl lie look iiri carthciipot toin tom tom. 

giving earthen pot he took a male buffalo tom tom tom 

giving male buffaloo he took a bride tom tom tom 

giving bride he took a drum tom tom tom 

Then ? This hill to that hill tom tom tom tom. 

Tribal Research Institute, Gujarat, Ahmedabad. 
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Pl'RMMA SINHA 


Mr SIC OF INDIA VI 


FOLK CLASSICAL CONTINUUM IN INDIAN MUSIC 

^Continued from October issue) 

II. KARAM SONGS 

Now we pass on to Karam songs ralercd to a inulti-ethnie and larger 
i^udienee. These songs rc‘presenl a phase of eultiiral development in the 
region laU'r to that represented by the tribal Sarhiil songs. There are 
Iw’o dislinel types of Karam Songs with distinct types of tunes. Th(‘ 
following tune is sung by a group of people who are comparaliv(‘ly 
recenl seltlers in the* area wdio came from the West i.e., Bihar region. 

Specimen No. 5 

Word theme : 

(iara dhora gara dhora 
Dumuri pakia gel 
Oh ho re jamu re baide 
Jamu baide gaya re golhai 

Translation : 

In the broken uplands. 

The figs are already ripe, 

O, lh(‘re. there in the low' Jamu land. 

The cattles have gathered together ! 

Notation : 

The sf)ng is complete in 4 lines divided in groups of fi beats divided 
as 2/2/‘i/2/ 
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Distribution of the notes in the different lines : 

TABLE 7 
N.V 


nott-* 

line. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
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G 
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S+G 

R+M 
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6 

6 

4 
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Total 
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TABLE 8 








N.V 

C.V.N 

C.L.V. 

v.u. 

C.V.U. Mifhuna — Matrika 

S — 21 

s 1 


SGP— 31 

SGP 1 -no/ DSG-SGP SGPD 
DSG 1 50% 


R 1 


RMD— 29 

R — 21 

G 


nRM— 29 

RMD RMD-MDS SRMD 

MDS -83% 

G — 10 

M 


MDS-29 

DSG-31 

nRM 

M— 8 


60X.4 





=24 



Total 60 



Scale— SRGM (P) (D) (n) 


From table 7 we again find that combinations related by anubad SO 
and RM has a correspondence with rhyming of the word tlieme. 

In this song we find that the combined value of R and M is 29 which 
exceeds C.L.\’. (Table 8). Therefore D and n are virtually present 
and the presence of the Khandamcrus RMD and nRM are assumed. 
SGPD is again the dominant Matrika which ha.s a value 50% of the total 
\alue. But the second Matrika SRMD has a value 83% of the total 
value which is much greater than that of the dominant Matrika. But 
the value of the individual notes of the Matrika could not raise the value 
of the component Khandamcrus RMD or MDS to the position of the 
dominant Khandameru. We shall regard SGPD as the dominant Matrika 
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paying due weightage to the predominance of the Khandamerus DSG 
and SGP* The Mithuna nRM-RMD has an equal claim to from the 2nd 
Matrika RMDn, but it has a value 48% of the total value, which is less 
than that of SRMD. The value of a subdominant Matrika may in some 
cases be a little greater than the value of the dominant Matrika even in 
cases of Kheyal themes (Sanyal 1959: 54, 117). But the large difference 
in value observed in sample 5 would probably be infrequent in Kheyal 
themes. Since the songs under consideration are very primitive and 
liave not developed systematically, they may not fit perfectly with a 
.standard model set up on the basis of analysis of samples belonging to 
systematised music. A confusion in classiflcation is created due to 
reversal of value between the 1st and the 2nd Matrika. In this song *n” 
appears as an extra latent note thus the scale becomes SRCiM (P) (D) (n) 
with 4 manifest and three latent or virtual notes. 

As it is, the Khandamerus DSG and SGP definitely occupy the 
dominant position. But we notice that if one 'G' is replaced by a 'M' all 
the Khandamerus would have crowded together in the same position and 
it would have been impossible to come to a decision regarding the pre- 
dominance between the Matrikas (a) SGPD, (b) SRMD, (c6 RMPn. I'he 
song avoids such a confusion by an equisite balance. Still we shall 
assume that exchanging one ‘G’ and ‘M’ would not have caused much 
change in the nature of the song and thus classify the song as a border 
line sample where a strong decision about emphasis has not been 
attained. This, of course does not affect the emotional appeal of the 
song. In this song the strength of R + M indicates the virtual presence 
of ‘n’. This the scale is extended in comparison to the previous .songs, 
and becomes SRGM (P) {D)n. This scale has the possibility of developing 
I he Ragas of the Khambaj Group. 

An alternative may also be suggested in assigning the doininani 
Matrika of specimen 5. Since the latent note ‘D’ completes the 
Khandamerus (D) S(i and M (D) S, and RM (D), satisfying the demand 
of the pairs SG, MS, and RM appearing explicitly in the song to complete 
the required triplets, we may exclude the note ‘P' from the list of latent 
notes. In that case the sequence of the Matrikas will be (1) S(iMD 
2) SRMD. This combination appears in a raga name. Behari (Sanyal 
1959: 168). The tune also resembles a common motif prevalant in 
Bihar. ^ 

The following type of .song is the earlier and more prevalent form 
of Karam Songs. 
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Specimen So. 6 


\Vi»rd theme : 

Kurchi Phul, Kurchi Phul 
Phute agoy ag lo 
Bili chhayer duro}' biha 
Khanchhey ontor 
Bap kandc hate batey 
Ma kande Ghate lo 
Sokoli songotee kande 
Dhulale lulaye. 

Baper ghor ucho ucho 
Sosiir ghor iiicha lo 
Kia dekhi bape biha dil 
Tori kopal biti 
Ilameri nojor lo 
Jamai dekhe 
Hanie liiha dil. 

Translation : 

Kurchi flowers bloom 
All the way ahead 

Our daughter is married to a distant land 
My heart is weeping 

'T'he father is crying in the market place 
The mother is crying at the Ghat 
All the playmates are weeping 
lying in the dust. 

My father’s home is high 
My father-in-law’s home is low 
Why did my father marry me here ? 

It is your fate oh daughter 
And my eyes deceived me 
I was charmed by the bridegroom. 

Notation : 
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33 

30 
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TABLE 10 
Kurchi Phul 


N.V. 

C.V.N. 

V.K. 

C.V.K. 

Mithuna 

C.V 

Matrika 

S— 12 

M 

SGP-57 

SGP 60?/o 

(DSG-SGP) 

SGPD 






-61% 

R— 2 

P 

RMD-37 

MDS 49% 

(RMD MDS) 

SRMD 






51% 

G — 16 

G 

MDS— 47 

RMD 

(Pnr-nRM) 

RMPn 






68% 

M— 33 

S 

PnR— 33 

nRM 



P-29 


DSG— 30 

PnR 



D— 2 


nRM-37 

DSG 



n— 2 






Total 96 




Scale : SRGMPDn 


The 

notes ‘P’ 

‘D’ and ‘n’ 

as.sumed to 

be virtually present in tlie 

previous 

songs appear explicitly in this 

song, stabilising 

the scale 


SRCiMPDn, which has the possibility of developing Kagas ot‘ Khambaj 
grouj). The order of the Khandamcnis are distinctly defined. The 
<»rder of the Matrikas are also definite, SGPD being the dominant 
Mairika. But in this case too, the Matrika RMPn, which comes third 
in position has a slightly higher value than that of the dominant 
Matrika, in terms of the sum of the value of the individual notes R,M,1^ 
and n. There is an interesting correlation between the high strength of 
RMPn, which is known to be the dominant Matrika of Meqha Ruqn 
(Raga of clouds) (Sanyal 1959: 99) and the fact that the song is sung 
during the rainy season. But the coincidence may be accidental. 

If we arrange the note values and value of the Khandaiucrus, 
starting from the dominant to the lowest one in each of the successive 
lines of the word theme (Table 6), we again notice that the value of the 
Khandamerus as well as the individual notes are rhyming liks words in 
a poem. From this pattern it seems that the Khandamerus inherent in 
the melodic theme may be compared with words in a poem. We notice 
that words in language are constructed from letters chosem arbitrarily 
from an almost unlimited source of sound and thus may have a wide 
range of combinations which may be utilised in rhyming in a poem. 
But in case of music, only twelve notes related by their frequency ratio 
with the tonic can be used to form musical words. Within these twelve 
notes again, the words are constructed under a rigid selection principle 
using the restricted set of notes related by Sambad and Anubad- It may 
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seem that variety in rhyming is limited in music. BiU actually. lh<‘ 
limited set of Khandamerus inherent in a melodic theme may have a 
large number of distribution of duration in different sections of the 
theme. The same Kbandameru with different duration acts as separate 
ihyming words, which can be arranged in successive lines of the thenie to 
create the musical poem. Thus the musical words have two component : 
i) the notes comprising the Khandameru, ii) the duration of the notes. 
A different word is generated if either of the components is changed. 
Table 6 actually shows the symmetrical variation of duration of each 
Khandameru along the successive lines. 

III. DANK SAILA 

The following song represents the single type of Iuik* used in I he 
songs of the form Dnnr Snila. 

Specimen No. 7 


Word theme: 

Andharcy Jyochhnaye 
Andhar korey disna 
Ami lo tor chokher kajol 
Joley dunye disna. 

Translation : 

There is darkness and Moonlight 
Don’t make it all dark 
1 am the mascara of your eye 
Don't wash it away. 
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Andharey Jyochhnaye 
TABLE 11 


N.V, 

C. N. V. 

V. K. 

S —8 

M 

SGP— 26 

R- 4 

P 

RMD-19 

G— 8 

S 

MDS- 23 

M— 11 

G 

PnR— 15 

P—10 

D 

DSG-20 

D— 4 

n 

nRM— 16 

n — 1 



Total 46 


C. V. K. 


C. V. 


Mithuna 


Matrika 


(3) (PnR— nRM) RMPn 


65% 

59% 

57% 


Scale : S R G M P D n 


The scale and the dominant Matrika is the same as in the previous 
specimen. In this song there is no discrepancy between the position and 
\alue of the Matrikas. The value gradually diminish from the dominant 
lo the subsequent Malrikds, But the difference between the valiuvs of 
Ihe Khandamems SGP and MDS is only lhrc(‘. An adjustment of three 
notes between MD and GP would shift the sequence of Matrikas to e) 
SGMI), f) RMDN. (Thus this specimen would also be regarded as a 
border line case with a possibilty of developing the set of Matrikas 
{ e, fj . There seems lo be some hesitation in decision about emphasis 
between SGPD and SGMD. The .scale ncdes are SR(iMPI)n. 

IV. TUSl) 

There are two and only two distinct types of tunes sung in Tusu 
leslival with different kinds of word themes. One sample of each type 
of songs ar(‘ given below : 


Specimen No. S 

Word theme : 

Asanboni Asanboni go 
dialer boro dor suni 
Kalimatir i.stisaney 
Kasipurer Nilmoni 
Rele disna matha 

Tor ma kanchhey lo bachha bachha 
Rele disna matha. 
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Translation : 


At the village Asaboni 

The rice has become very dear 
At Kalimati railway station, 

O Nilmoni of Kasipur, 

Don’t place your head on tbc rai ^ 
Your mother is crying, “0 my chi ^ 
Don’t place your head on the lailroad. 


Notation : 
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Asan boni 
TABLE 12 


N.V 

C N V V.K 

C.V.K 


CV 






Mithuna Matrika 

S— 18 

S 

SgP— 28 

SGP— 54% 

(1) 

(DSG-SGP)~SGPD-60% 

R— 9 

M 

SGP— 41 

MDS— 50% 

(2) (RMD-MDS)-SRMD— 63% 

g- 2 

G 

RMD— 29 

DSG 

(3) 

(PnR-nRM)- RMPn— 42 % 

G— 15 


gPn— 14 

RMD) 



( 

(4) 

(SgP.gPn)-SgPn-42% 

M— 16 


MDS— 38 

nRM) 


P— 8 


DSG— 37 




D- 4 


PnR— 21 




n— 4 


nRM— 29 




Total 76 




Scale SRgGMPDn 


In this sample the priority of the Khandainerus and the MalnkuK 
are distinctly defined. The sequence of the first three Matrikas are 
similar (o that in the three other specimens described before. But the 
second Mutrika SRMD has a value slif^htly greater than that of the 
dominant Matrika. An additional note ‘g’ apprears with a small value 
.Old contributes in forming the Khandameni SgP in the the sixth posi- 
tion among eight Khandainerus, The appearence of ‘g’ is not unlikely, 
us the mediant combination Pn appearing in I he previous samples, may 
lend to eornplelt* the Khandameni gPn. An additional Matrika SgPn 
appears in the fourth position. The notc\s used in the s(‘ale are 
SRfiMPDn. (The notes have the possibility of generating thc^ liagas of 
Ihe group represented by both Khambaj and Sindhu, due to the presence 
of ‘g’. But since the position of SgPn is too low compared to tlie olhc*r 
Matrikas the efTect of ‘g’ is negligible. 1'hus the possibility of develop- 
ing Ragas with ‘g’ in the scale like Kafi or Sindhu is low. The possibi- 
lily of developing Khambaj is stronger. 

Specimen No. 9 

Barey barey barun kori 
Baidey tola diona 
Baidey tola baide roilo 
Mahajoney nianena 
Hey urakol bajao re bansi 
Amra bansi key blialo basi 
Hanshi key bhalo basi. 

Translation : 

1 asked you over and over 

Not to plant the seedlings in the bed 
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The seedlings of the low land remained wmere they were 
The Money lender would not listen. 

O airplane, blow your horn 
We love the horn. 

The last two lines are added as refrain, the word theme of which 
may be completely unrelated with the ^original theme. The refrains are 


improvised on 

the spot at random. 

Notation : 
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N.V C.N.V V.K 


Bare Bare 
TABLE 13 


C.VK C.V 

Mithuna Matrika 


S— 16.5 M 

SgP— 32 

MDS 507o 

(1) 

(RMD-MDS) SRMD 66% 

R-15 5 S 

SGP— 33 

oRM 50% 

(2) 

(PnR-nRM) RMPn 56% 

g- 10 R 

RMD- 43. 

RMD 

(3) 

(DSG-SGP) SGPD 40% 

G— 11 G 

gPn-19.5 

SGP 

(4) 

(SgP-gPn) SgPn 40% 

M--24.5 

MDS -44 

DSG 



P—5.5 

PnR— 25. 

SgP 



D— 3 

DSG— 30.5 

PnR 



n — 4 

nRM-44 

gpn 



Total 90.0 




Scale SRgGMPDn 


I'he same set ol' notes as the other Tusu specimen has been used. 
The priority of the Klumdamerm and Matrikas are distinct. But un- 
iike all other specimens described before, the Khandameru MDS instead 
of S(it^ occupies the first position. The sequence of the Matrikas have 
chan^'ed from th(‘ set SGPD b) SRMD c) RMPn to b) SRMD c) RMPn 
a) S(iPr). ^ 

This is the only other prevalent form of Tnsu sun^ in the area. 
Ail the songs are sung in llie same same way with different word themes. 
Thus, the direction of the development of the change of emphasis 

attempted in this form of Tusu cannot be followed up by analysing 

more samples, with variation within the particular combination of 
Matrikas, In this sample the individual value of ‘g’ is stronger compared 
lo that of the previous samples, but here too, ‘g’ does not make any 
major contribution to the position of a Khanameru or Matrika com- 
])rising ‘g’. The scale notes are again SRg GMPDn. From only two 

melody types developed in Tusu form, no conclusion can be derived 

about the direction in which the melodic pattern tend lo move as a 
lesult of the experiment with introduction of ‘g’ in the scale. 


NACHNISAILA 

Now^ we shall describe songs of the group termed Nachni Saila sung 
by dancing girls, the most cultured and evolved music of the area. 
Both the w^ord themes and melodic patterns are more complex in these 
songs. Also, there are many varieties of tunes. 


Word theme : 


Specimen No, 10 


Swaponey Bidhumukhi 
Heri Jadupatia 
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Palonko uporey Shyam 
Raholo sutia 
Tulilo ghumeri ghor 
lleria jubatia 
Ankhilore bhije chhati 
Bhijoh) chhalia. 

1 ranslation : 

Bidhumuki saw Jadupati in a dream 
She saw Shyam sleeping in her bed 
Seeing the young dame, his slumber was broken 
And tears trickled down his chest 
His chest was all wet. 


Notation : 

The song is complete in 18 bars containing 6 beates each, ^divided as 3/3/ 
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Swapone Bidhumukhi 






TABLE 

14 






N. V 

C. N.V 

V. K 

C. V,K 

C. V 

Muthuna 

Matrika 

S— 27.5 

S 

SGP— 57.5 

DSP- 60% 

(1) (DSG-SGP) 

SGPE— 75% 

R— 4.5 

D 

RMD— 31 5 

SGP-58.5% (2) (RMD-MDS) 

SRMD— 60% 

G- 16 

G 

MES— 54.5 

MDS— 55.1% 

(3) (PnR— nRM) 

RMPn- 39% 

M— 11 

P 

PnR— 26 5 




P- 16 

M 

DSG~59.5 




d— 16 

n 

nRM-23.5 

RMD 



D-16 

R 


PnR 



n— 8 



nRM 




Total 98 


Scale— S R G M P d D n 


Notation : 

There is no discrepancy between the position and the value of the 
successive Matrikas, In this sample too, the sequence of Matrikas are 
in) S(iPD, (b) SRMD (c) RMPn. But adjustment of three notes between 
MD and (iP would shift the design to the set of combination (c) SGMD 
;f) RMDn. One beat of ‘d’ has been introduced in the scale without con- 
tributing either to any Khnndameru or to any Matrika. This song also 
represent a borderline case between the group represented by the set 
{ a, b, c ] and e, f ] the Matrikas. 

Specimen No, tl 

Tui amar sorU sinta 
Tui golar mala gantha 
Tui sadher ayna chiruni lo 
Hey dhoni 
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iTui dhuti jama jora 
Tui O paguri tera 
Tui kaner pulo hey 
Sojoni dhoiii 

Tui bhalo basa basi 
Tui mukher muchki has! 

Tui chokhor chonchol chahoni lo 
Hey dhoni. 

Ami takaye ako anna 
Tui takaye solo anna 
Mon banka kano chhando badani 
Hey dhoni. 

Translation 


You are the fine parting of my hair 
You arc the necklace of my neck 
You are my favourite mirror and comb 
O pretty girl ! 

You arc my dhoti and my shirt 
You arc my slanting head dress 
You are the flower in my ear, 

My friend, my pretty girl ! 

You are love itself, 

You are the smile on my face, 

You arc the restless look in my eyes, 

O pretty girl. 

I am a quarter in an anna, 

You are sixteen annas in a rupee, 

Why is your mind turned away, 

O my moon faced prelty girl ? 

Notation : 


(The same tune is repealed with the word themes of the subsequent 




stanzas) 
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TABLE 

15 








C. V 


N. V C.N.V 

V. 

K 

C. V.K 









Mithuna 


Matrika 

S— 11.5 

S 

SGP- 

• 24.5 

MDS— 57% 1. (MDS— DSG) 1. SGMD-72% 

R— 3-5 

M 

RMD- 

-18.5 

DSG \ ..o, 2. (nRM— RMD) 2. RMDn-46% 

G-7 

G 

MDS- 

-26-5 

SGP i 



M— 9 


PnR— 

12-5 

RMD 




P~6 


DSG- 

- 24.5 

nRM 




D— 6 


nRM- 

- 15-5 

PnR 




n— 3 








Total 46 




Scale 

; SRGMPDn 




Specimen No. 12 

Word theme : 

Nayano mojilo agey 
Scsey bandey dilkey 
Bhangi dilo rey sokhi 
Amaro dilke. 

Translation : 

I was charmed by the sight at first 
Then my heart was bound, 

Oh my friend, 

My heart is broken. 

Notation : 


The song is complete in 8 bars, each bar containing 6 beats divided 
as 3/3/ 
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CD 

1 ^ 

E ~ 1 

D 

c 

_ 

C 



4 

s 

R 

SR 

Ga 

Ga — 

R 

s 

— 

S 

— 

— 


A 

• 

ma 

1 
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ro 

di 

1 


ke 

. 
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TABLE 16 


N,V 

C.N.V 

V.K 

C.V.K 

C.V 





Mithuna Matrika 

S— 14.5 

S 

SGP— 25.5 

MDS- 66% 

(1) MDS-DSG) 1. SGMD76% 

R-4 5 

M 

RMD-21.5 

SGP— 53% 

(2) (nRM-RMD) 2. RMDn 47% 

G— 5 

P 

MDS— 31.5 

DSG 

M-12 


PnR— 11.5 

RMD 


P—6 


DSG— 24.5 

nRM 


D-5 


nRM-17 5 

PnR 


n— 1 





Total 48 




Seale : S R G M P D n 


Specimen No. tS 


Word theme : 

Harney tua soney 
Piriti patali 
Adha dincy amay 
Ki doscy kandali 
Mono mataye 
Phesadey phelali 
Dinobondhit bole 
Dukhey buk bhasayc. 

Translation : 

I fell in love with you ! 

For wh^ fault of mine. 

Did you make me weep before the day was over? 
You have put me to trouble 
By charming my mind 
So says Dinabandhu with a sorrowing heart. 
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Notation t 

The song is complete in 16 bars, each containing 6 beats divided 
as 3/3 



A 

A 



— 

1 

• j 

C 

C 

— 

c 

— 

— 

1. 

Da 

Da 

n 

n 

— 

n 

s 

s 

— 

c 

— 

— 


Ha 

mey 

• 

tu 

• 

a 

r 

so 

. 

ne 

• 

- 


F 



G 

— 

A 


' G 

A 

G 

F 

E 


2. 

M 

— 

P 

— 

Da 

n 

! P 

Da 

P 

M 

Ga 

— 


Pi 

• 

li 

• 

ti 

• ' 

pa 

ta 

• 

li 

• 

• 


F 

F 

— 

F 


G 1 

A 

G 

F 

E 

D 

- , 

3. 

M 

M 

— 

M 

— 

P 

Da 

P 

M 

Ga 

R 

— 


A 

dha 

• 

di 

• 

ney 

• 

a 

• 

ma 

ye 

• 


C 

D 

CD 

E 

E 



D 

C 

- ■■ 

C 



■ 

4. 

s 

R 

SK 

Ga 

Ga 

— 

R 

s 

— 

S 

— 

— 


Ki 
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do 

• 

sey 

• 

1 kan 

da 


li 

• 
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A 


— 

c 

1 

1 

D 

— 

C 

— 

— 

5. 

n 

Da 

Da 

n 

— 

s 

1 

R 


S 


— 


Mo 

no 

• 

ma 

• 

ta 


y 

• 

e 

— 

— 


F 



G 



A 

B" 

G 

A 

G 

F 

E 

- - 

6 

M 

— 

P 

— 

Da 

n 

P 

Da 

P 

M 

Ga 

— 


Phe 

• 

sa 


de 

y ' 

phe 

la 

• 

li 

• 

• 


F 

F 



F 



G , 

A 

G 

F 

E 

D 



7, 

M 

M 



M 


P 

Da 

P 

M 

Ga 

R 

— 


Di 

no 

• 

bo 

n 

dhu ' 

‘ • 

bo 

• 

Ic 

y 

• 


C 

D 

CD 

E 

E 

D i 

C 

C 

— 

G 





8. 

S 

R 

SR 
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G 

R 1 

s 

s 

— 

S 

— 

— 


du 

. 

khe 

• 

bu 

k i 

bba 

sa 

. 

ye 

. 

• 


Harney tua Soncy 
TABLE 17 


N.V 

C N.V V.K 

C.V.K C.V 




Mlthuna Matrik 

S— 24 

S 

SGP— 47 

MDS— 54% (1) (MDS-DSG) (1) MDSG-66% 

R— 12 

M 

RMD— 40 

;,GP-49% (2) (nRM-RMD) (2) RMDn— 51% 

G— 11 

P 

MDS-52 

PSG 

M— 18 


PnR— 33J 

|RMD 

P—12 


nRM-39 

nRM 

D— 10 


DSG -45 

PnR 

n — 9 



m 

Total 96 



Scale— S R G|M P D n 
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Word theme : 


Specimen No, H 


Sokhi re ki kori bolo 
Prano boro byakulo 

Rojoni probhat hoilo dakhona 
Ki dosey nagor ailona 
Kunjo sajono kori 
Asben shyam potho heri 

Sokaley sanjhe phuler bichhona 
Ki doscy nagor ailona 
Kopaley sindoorer bindoo 
Miikho jano purno Indoo 

Hridoyclc dilo koto jatona 
Ki dosey nagor ailona 
Nandalal kisorey boley 
Ei chhilo ki mor kopaley 

Mono banchha bidhata purailo na 
Ki dosey nagor ailona. 

Translation : 

What to do my sakhi 
My heart is restless 

Look, the night is over 

For what fault of mine my beloved didn’t come ! 

I have decorated the garden 
To welcome my Shyam 

I have spread my bed from morning to night in 

expectation ! 

Why didn’t my beloved come ? 

With Vermillion spot on his forehead 
And face like full moon, 

He has caused so much pain in my heart 
Why didn’t my beloved come ? 

Nandalal Kishore says 
Was this my fate ? 

God did not fulfil my desire I 
Whv didn’t my beloved come ? 


Notation : 


1 A 

Rb 

C 

D 

E 

D 

n 

S 

R 

Ga 

So 

khi 

re 

ki 

ko 


F E F — 


M 

Ga 

M 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ri 

bo 

lo 

. 
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2 G 

A 

GA 

B‘‘A 

GF 

EC 

ED 

O 

A 

P 

Da 

PDa 

nDa 

PM 

GaS 

OaR 

• 

6a 

Pra 

no 

bo 

ro 

bya 

ku 

lo 


. 


3 

AAA 

S'* 

C 

0 

C — 

De 

E D E 

C D C A 


Da Da Da 

n 

s 

R 

S — 

RGa 

Ga R Ga 

S R S Da 


Ro jo ni 

• 

pro 

• 

bha . 

t 

hoi lo . 

da kho . na . . 

4 

A A fib 
• • • 

c 

c 

D 

C — 

de 

E D F 

C 


Da Da n 
• • • 

s 

s 

R 

s — 

RGa 

R Ga R 

s 


ki do . 

se 

na 


go . 

r 

ay lo . 

na 


Sokhirere ki korl bolo 
TABLE 18 






C.V 


N.V C.N.V 

V K 

C.V.K 







Mithunas 

Mutrikas 

S-16 

S 

SGP— 25.5 

DSG— 65% 

(1) (MDS— DSG) 

SGMD 76% 

R-8.5 

D 

RMD 30.5 

MDS-63% 

(2) (nRM— RMD) 

RMDn 58% 

G-7.5 

R 

MDS— 3H 

SGP— 43% 


M-6,5 

G 

PnR— 14.5 

RMD 



P-2 

M 

DSG -39.0 

nRM 



D— 15.5 
n — 4 


nRM— 19 




Total 60 



Scale 

: SRGMPDn 



Word theme : (First stanza) of a big song. 

Kolijuger Bahu biti 
Ulotiey bandhey jhunti 
Payer nupur jhumur jhumur 
Chomkey bijuli 
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Muke keyson sajali 
Jeyson chomkey bijuli 
Bihayla ke chhairey barney 
Sangaila mojali. 

Translation : 

In what a peculiar way 

The maidens and housevrives in this age of Kolijug 
Do their hair ! 

The bells of their foot bangles 
Tinkle when they move. 

Sparkling like lightening. 

O, in what a way you have dressed me up I 
I look like lightning ! 

I have left my husband 

and have charmed somebody else I 

Notation : 

The notation of the first stanza of the song is given below. The 
.<^ame tune is repeated with different word themes. The first stanza is 
complete in 14 bars, containing 6 beats each, divided as 3/3. 


1 A 

B** 

C 

D 

E 

F 

E 

F 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Da 

n 

S 
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Ga 

M 

Ga 

M 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ko 

li 

ju 

ger 

bo 

hu 

bi 

ti 
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• 

• 

• 

A 

A 

A 

A 

ABb 

A 

F 

E 

-- , 

1 FE 

D 
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Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Dn 

D 
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Ga 

— 

MGa R 

S 

U 

lo 

ti 

e 

ban 

• 

dhe 

■ 


1 jhun 

ti 

o 

• 

c 

C 

C 

C 

B** 

A 

A 

G 

F 

F 

G 

G 

s 

S 

S 

S 

It 

Da 

Da 

P 

M 

M 

P 

P 

Pa 

yer 

nu 

pur 

jhu 

mu 

r 

jhu 

mu 

r 

cho 

m 

8“ 

A 

G 

F 

G 

— 

- - 


- 


E 

E 

n 

Da 

P 

M, 

P 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ga 

Ga 

ke 

bi 

• 

ju 

li 

• 

. 

• 

. 

. 

Mu 

ke 


’According to the Hindu Cosmology universal time operates in a cycle of four 
ages moving gradually from the age of Truth and Harmony to Kolijug or the age of 
chaos. 
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4 

E 

E 

G 

F 

E E 

D 

Eb 

D : 

c 

A Bb 


Ga 

Ga 

P 

M 

Ga M 

R 

g 
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s 

Da n 


Key 

so 

n 

sa 

• - ja 

li 


• 

jey 

SO n 

5 

c 

c 


D 

C 

C 

— — 

___ 

—— 

_■ . 


S 

s 

g 

R 

— s 

S 

— 

— 

— 

— — 


Clio 

m 

key 

bi 

ja 

li 

• 

• 

• 

* 

6 
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c 

C C 

Bb 

A 

G 

F 

F — 


s 

— 

• 

S 

s 

S S 

n 

Da 

P 

M 

M — 


• 

• 

Bi 

hai 

la kc 

chhai rcy 

' 

ha 

mey . 

7 

F 

G 

Bb 

A 

G F 

G 

F 

E 

— - 




M 

P 

n 

Da 

P M 

i P 

M 

Ga 

1 

— — 


Si 

Dga 

i 

la 

. mo 

ja 


li 1 


• 






TABLE 

19 





N.V. 

C.N V 

V.K 

C.V.K 




c.v 









Mithuna-Matrika 

s— 

22-5 

S 

SgP- 

- .34-5 

MDS— 55-7% 

(MDS-DSG' 

—SGMD— 69 2% 

R- 

65 

G 

SGP 

50 

DSG- 54 6% 

(nRM-RMD)— RMDn-43-2% 

g— 

2 

M 

RMD— 37-5 

SGP— 52 % 





G- 

17-5 


gPn- 

18-5 

RMD 


(SgP-gPn)- 

SgPn— 

40-6% 

M- 

-18-5 


MDS 

-53-5 

SgP 






P— 

10 


PnR- 

-23 

nRM 






D— 

12-5 


DSG- 

-52-5 

PnR 






n— 

65 


nRM- 

-31-5 

gPn 






Total 96 


In the songs Nachni Saila 9, 10, 11, 12, the priority of the 
Khandamerus and the Matrikas arc distinctly defined. The dominant 
Matrika is (e) SGMD, which corresponds to a large number of Kheyal 
and Thumri themes in Khambaj Raga (Sanyal 1959:58). The sequence 
of the Matrikas are : [ (e)SGMD, (f)RMDn | in all the four samples 
with different values. The melodic movement of the Nachni Saila 
^ongs are different for different samples. We obsented in case of other 
forms, Karam, Tusu, Danr Saila that same tune is repeated with 
different word themes in different songs. In Nachni Saila, new com- 
i)ositions are made by individual creative artists. 

In sample (13), in addition to { ] • (d) SgPn lias been' 

included in the last position. The touch of the note ‘g’ brings in some 
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new variety on the core structure of Khambaj whettier the inclusion (d) 
indicates a tendeiK.y to mix Sindhu or develop the Sindhu class is not 
apparent from this single sample. In other samples (d) may occupy 
higher position. 

P-ven in this sample individual singers may make minor embellish- 
menls which may shift the Mairika stcjiienco to a, b, c, d or 
even { a, b» d, c } or { c, d. f } . Thus, the distinction between 

these classes do not seem to be v(^ry rigid. 

A specimen of the song belonging to a group termed as Ktujapar 
Dhua, sung by travelling sadhus is given below ; 

Specimen No. 16 

Word theme (first two stanzas) : 

Gourango bhujongo phoni 
Plioni dongson korey jaharey 
Seki grihey roitey parity 
Holal Haul korey 

Gour premer emni dhara 
Bindhey kort^y jarasara 
Mancy na se aptohara 
Donni bandhay ki korey 

Translation : 

*Gouranga the poisonous snake ! 

lie, who is bitten by the poisonous snake 

Can he rest at home any more ? 

He is turned to a Baul in a moment 


Such is the way of love of Gour ! 

One forgets oneself with the piercing pain. 


Word theme (Hirst two stanzas).: 


The melodic theme is complete in 20 bars, each having 8 beats 
divided as 2/2/2/2/. The same tune is repeated for the word theme of 
the subsequent stanzas. ^ 


D E D C C 
R Ga R S S 
Go u ra ngo bhu 


C 

S 

jo 


C 

s 

go 


*Name of Sri Ghaitanya. 


C - C — F F 

S — S — M M 

pho . ni pho ni 
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i 
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F 

F 

F 

F 

E 

E 

D 

D i C - - 
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D 

CD 

E 

E 

E 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Ga 

Ga 

R 

R 1 S - 

S 

R 

SR 

Ga 

R 

Ga 

Ho 

• 

ta 

t 

Ba 

. 

u 

1 1 Ko . 

• 


re 

• 

, 



D 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

c 

C j c c 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

R 

s 

S 
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s 

S 

s 
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s 

s 
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C 
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D 

E 

D 

C 

C 

C 

C 

c 

C 

C 

C 

C 

s 

s 

G 

G 

R 

G 

R 

S 

s 

S 

s 

s 

s 

s 

S 

s 
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dhe 

• 

ko 

rc 

- 

ja 

• 

ra 

• 

sa 
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• 
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• 

c 

C 

C 

D 

F 

F 
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A 

A 

G 
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R 

M 

M 

M 
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P 

n 

n 

n 

Da 

Da 

P 

P 

• 

• 

Ma 
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• 

na 
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a 

P 

to 

• 

ha 

• 

ra 

• 

F 

F 

F 

F 

E 

E 

D 

D i 

C 


C 

D 

Co 

E 

D 

E 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Ga 

Ga 

R 

^ i 

s 


s 

R 

SR 

Ga 

R 
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Dho 

n 
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ko 
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Gourango 
TABLE 20 


N.V C V.N. 

V.K. 

eV.K. 

S— 79 

S 

SGP— 103 

MDS— 66-8% 

R— 22 

M 


SGP- -6-44 % 


R 

RMD-50 

DSG -62 % 




nRM — 

G— 16 

G 


HMD- 

M— 24 


MDS— 107 PnR -- 

P— 8 


PnR— 37 


D— 4 


DSG— 99 


n— 7 


n<M— 53 


Total 160 



Scale : S 


C.V. 

Mithunas-Matrikas 

(1) (MDS-DSGl— SGMD 77 % 

(2) (nRM-RMD)— RMDn 35 6% 


The scquonco of llie Malrihas is f c, f } < similar lo most of the 
Nnclini Saila samples. The rhylhmi<‘ strueliire ('!■ 1) is tlilTerenl from 
all oilier samples. 

(To he vonlinued) 
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Sankab Sen €upta 


WOMEN IN ANCIENT LITERATURE 
AND FOLKLORE 

(Continued from previous issue) 

We should remember here that for the last 150 years Hindu 
reformers worked hard to remove some of the disabilities of Indian 
women, especially those from the higher castes. Sati was abolished in 
3829 which we discussed earlier. The age of marriage for girl was raised 
to 10 from 8 according to India’s Penal Code of 18G0. The Child Jdarriage 
Act of 1929 laid down the age 14 as the minimum age for the marriage of 
the girls. The evil effects of child marriage were published by the great 
refoimers which were also followed by the social-political leaders for 
decades before legislation was passed. Again was passed the Hindu Mar- 
riage Act of 1955. This raised the minimum ago to 15. But the movement 
for raising the marriage ago of the girls has not yet been stopped. 
There are .some people who want to fix it at 19 or 21. The people of 
this idea are in favour of family planning, an officially recognised 
movement of modern India to control the population growth. Of course 
the age of marriage for the girls of the middle and upper caste families 
in Bengal has come to an average of 22 in general. Besides propaganda 
against child marriage, reformers, especially the upper caste Hindu 
reformers, conducted propaganda in favour of widow marriage It is 
due to their efforts that Widow Remarriage Act was passed in 1856. 
Then came the Indian Divorce Act, 1869. This again enabled Indian 
women to be dissolved the marriage entered into by Christians. Until 
1954 when the Special Marriage Act was passed a maniage was 
solemnized under the Special Marriage Act of 1872. During this time we 
were also governed by the Indian Divorce Act of 1869, in the matter of 
divorce."’ 

Let us remember purdah system here once again. The earliest 
reference to the purdah system is to be found in the epic 
c. 100 B.C.. There we see that some kind of purdah was observed in 
certain royal families, which felt, probably on account of a notion of 
prestige, that royal ladies ^ould not come in the gaze of vulgar eyes. 
During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries purdah system became 
quite common in Bengal, Bihar, and Uttar Pradesh. Both Vidyapati 
and Chandidas have referred to it. 

It would, however, appear that soon after the beginning of the 


83. Kapadia, K. M. op. cit. 



Christian era, a section of society began to advocate for greater seclu- 
sion for women. Purdah also made its appearance in some 
dramas of Bhasa (c. 200 A.D.). Though in Indian society as a whole 
there is nothing like the modem purdah i^stem in existence, there were 
certain restrictions on the movements of women. They could go out, 
visit their friends and relations but decorum required that they should 
not stay their houses for the night, or when their business was over. 
Even in the pre-Muslim times there was a section in society which 
advocated the use of veil for royal ladies for the purpose of increasing 
prestige. Gradually the veil was popularised which is prevalent now 
among the Hindu housewives. The general adoption of purdah system 
by the m.ling and aristrocratic families of Hindu community is sub- 
sequent to advent of the Muslim rule. It should be remembered in this 
connection that Muslim women are prisoner to their menfolk. They are 
not entitled to namaj or pray to Allah in a party along with their men- 
folk. They are forbidden to attend to the burial ground for burying 
their dead hu.sbands or son.s. But a few aristrocratic women are 
found to fight in the battle field behind their men as well as some of 
them are seen in the top of administration. Some of the names of 
such women have already been mentioned earlier who do not come to 
any per centage. Further, it is necessary to remember about 
the social startus of Muslim women that there are one lakh 
and forty thousand Paigamhar (prophet) of the Muslims but 
not a single of them is a woman. Besides, Muslim male can 
divorce his wife any time, by uttering the word talaJc for three 
times and immediately after the divorce if the divorced woman 
can spend a rupee and a quarter (panch-siki) she is entitled to 
remarry again to another person. But if she is pregnant, she will 
have to wait till she is delivered, if not, the Mollas or the Mollajans 
(priests) will ask her to perform iddot ceremony to enable her to be 
a bride again. The divorced husband too is entitled to remarry 
another woman, he can again divorce her in the same way. In order 
to avoid much unpleasant situation the Muslim women have taken 
their shelter under purdah. From them it has come to the common 
Hindu, partly as an imitation from the conqureors and partly as an 
additional protection for the womenfolk. 

II 

» 

Enough has been said about the womankind in a general way. 
Here we will discuss in short a few positions of a woman in her life- 
cycle. We will start this discussion with wifehood. 
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Wifehood 


Among the various types of human relationships, that between 
man and woman is the most important. The status of woman is the 
most significant criterion of progress of any society or culture. In the 
low'er levels of culture this status “is one of dependence in theory and 
practice, woman being meant as an object of pleasure to man, the 
stronger sex. But in the earliest glimpse of record Indian society we 
find this stage already passed. Associated with body and mind, it 
becomes conditioned as personality with its sex and other differentia- 
tions.” There were spuitual equality of man and man and man 
and woman, and the social practice has increased after Vedic 
period. “Indian thought views woman exactly as it views man as a 
person with a destiny. The search for this destiny makes her a pilgrim 
of worldly exellence.” This has led to important consequences for 
national ideal of womanhood. Thus the “two egocentric individuals in 
search of life-fulfilment, and brought into mo.st intimate social relations, 
are husband and wife in marriage.” To realize this object of fulfilment, 
they have to learn to give themselves to each other before seeking to 
take from each other. “To tear;h only the wife to give, and emphasise 
this again and again, is to upset the balance ; and to make the husband 
learn to take and neglect to give leads to less than fulfilment for both.”®^ 
An English proverb goes thus, 

“One should choose a wife with the ears rather than with eyes,” for 
“a man’s best fortune, or his worst, is his wife ;” a Chinese proverb, 
“Negligence in farming may induce temporary ixjverty, but a mistake 
in marrying blights the whole life.” Indeed, since the wife is the key to 
the house, he is by general consent a fortunate man who alights on a 
good one, for — 

A little house well filled, 

A little land well tilled. 

And a little wife well willed 
Are great riches.” 

And again ; 

Two things doth prolong this life, 

A quiet heart and a loving wife ; 

whereas a bad wife, as the Germans say, ”is the ^ipwreck of her 


84. Rangananda, Swami. op. cit . 
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husband.” It is said in China again that “the more a wife loves her 
husband the more she corrects his faults and, on the other hand, 
accordisg to a Spanish proverb, “the woman who has a bad husband 
makes a confidant of her maid.” An Indian wife says “A chaste wife is 
very bashful, and a bad one a great talker,” also “A virtuous wife causes 
her husband to be honoured, a bad one brings him to shame.” Equally 
significant is the Persian proverb which describes a bad wife as “a tree 
growing on the wall,” i.e. like the fig tree, which undermines the wall by 
its roots. A goodlocking wife, it would appear, is not always a blessing, 
for — 


a fair wife, a white horse, and a back door 
will quickly make a rich man poor. 

She is supposed to need looking after, inasmuch as he who 
hath a fair wife needs more than two eyes” and “he that hath a white 
horse and a fair wife never wants trouble.” A Spanish proverbs, “A 
handsonre wife brings no fortune,” a Marathi proverb repeats the same 
warning, “A goodlooking wife is world’s, an ugly one is our own.” 
Again a Chinese proverb “Ugly wives and .stupid maids are priceless 
treasures,” for there is no chance of any one's lunning away with 
them with which may be cla.ssed the German adages “The blind 
man’s wife needs no paint,” and “A deaf hu.sband and a blind wife are 
always a happy couple.” 

According to an old proverb, “An obedient wife commands her 
husband.” It is generally agreed that no greater misfortune can 
happen to a man than to have a wife his master,” for, as a Welsh 
proverb has been aptly translated tells us : 

The rule of a wife, 
a daughter’s ill-life 
a .son that is an untaught clown 
may turn the Whole world upside down. 

We find various suggestions in the matter a wife’s counsel, one 
proverb .saying “Take your wife’s first advice, not her second,” the 
reason assigned being that “Women are wise offhand, and fools on 
reflection.” Gossiping wives are to be avoided, for, “The gadding wife 
will see a snake in the fire,” that is, will make any execuse to run out ; 
and a, Sinhalese proverb to this effect, “You mu.st get a talkative wife if 
you wish to receive slape on the face from every one,” for she is sure, 
sooner or later, to make mischief. It is further said that “The beauty 
of a woman without a husband is in vain” and conversely, “A man 
without a wife is a house without a roof.” It is also said that “Without 
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a wife the house is the abode of the devil but “With a wife the ^du» 
doth joy,” and “the death of the wife is ruin to the house.” A Marathi 
proverb says, “The husband is the life of the woman.” Again, it is 
said “Patience, recitude, friend, and wife, all four are tested by 
calamity,” for, speaking of the average wife, it is added “She loves and 
she serves, but in the time of need she is off.”* 

A wife is an economic unit of production in the folk society. 
Thus she must be healthy, must have energy and vigour and must be 
capable of hard work. Outward beauty of a girl is seldom a matter of 
consideration in the choice of a daughter-in-law. So the folk instruc- 
tion is ghar bandho khato ; garu keno choto ; hiye karo kalo, toe 
grihasther bhalo,^ build a small abode, buy a petty cow, marry a black 
skined girl, they are good for a family man. Every Indian girl wants 
to be ever dutiful to her husband, so she prays — 

May I be true to my husband 

Go on, go on, O drum 

May I have my honour in the village assembly 

May my words be true amidst my female friends.** 

An ideal wife is she who has 
mithe bol sasuri puje, 
apandhan apni bujhe 
swami seba, sanje bati, 

Dake bale lakshmir smriti.^ 

It means, who has sweet-voice, worshipper of the mother-in-law, 
and one who keeps accounts of the wealth of the family, performs her 
duty to the husband and offers lamp to the god in the evening, bears the 
sign of Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth. 

*FoUclore of Women, by T. F. Thlselton-Dyer, Reprhtt by Singing Tree Prean, 
Michigan,. 1968. 
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When a girl is blessed for a long life along with her husband, she 
feels happy and sings — 

My husband, oh my husband, brave and sweet 
My husband melts, where I do not see him 
My husband, oh my husband, brave and sweet 
I made an offering of a buffalo calf to Etawua Church 
I cannot see my darling. . . 

My husband, oh my husband, brave and sweet 
I made an offering of a small bird to Raiumala Church 
I cannot see my darling® 

But life is hard. The following is an poignant example of 
economic stiiaggle for life. This is true social realism and from this 
sometimes misunderstanding and conflicts arise. Even inspite of the 
greatest effort how folk people is unable to provide the family is truly 
represested in this following Oriya song : 

For this stomach. 

For this .stomach, I left for Bengal 

For this stomach, I had all struggle 

For this stomach, I pounded rice 

For this stomach, I reaped the paddy 

For this stomach, 1 worked on a shop 

For this stomach, I received cane beating on my back 

For this stomach, I went on dancing 

For this stomach, I took to .spinning 

For this stomach, I find abuses on my lips 

For this stomach, I met Yam Raj 

For this stomach.*’ 

How can a wife be satisfied with .such sentimental words if she 
is empty-belly ? Quarrels arise and in a quarreling period a housewife 
of such a poor class say bhat debar khamata nai kU marar gonsai^ 
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which means, he has no capacity for findisg food, but is game at deal- 
ing fisticuffs. So, abhabe nat jamcd bhatar, meaning, when there is no 
help the husband of the grand-daughter becomes the husband because 
he helps his grandmother for her existence. 

In order to avoid such economic distress often young girls are 
married to wealthy old men.* The following is an example of the ill- 
luck of a young wife who is married to an old man. She has food to 
eat but no pleasure. Thus, 

The young wife makes bed 
Weeping she spreads the rags 
And waits for the old man 
Who cannot content her. 

Below is another song where a daughter-in-law is getting troubled 
in the hands of the members of her mother-in-law’s family : 

Thus spake a bird in Jahanabad 

The mother-ill-law taunts, the father-in-law taunts 

Made to bear this, to my mother’s home let me go 
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Thus spake a bird in Jahanabad 
The Jeth taunts, the Jethani taunts, 

Made to bear this, to my mother’s home, let me go. 

The co-wife taunts, the beloved taunts, 

Made to bear this, poison let me take 
Thus spake a bird in Jahanabad 

In such a situation she very judiciously complains to her husband 
that why everylxxiy is taunting her ? She wants to know. 

My sweet-heart, who is better than me ? 

My sweet-heart kept a parrot 

I’d teach it to speak 

My sweet-heart who is better than me ? 

My sweet-heart brought a co-wife 

I’d teach her to dance 

My sweet-heart who is better than me ? 

My sweet-heart brought a mare 

I’d teach her to jump 

My sweet-heart who is better han me ?” 

We may, however, jwint out that the ideal love and harmony 
between the husband and wife are necessary for the full growth and 
development of the family life and to promote the preservation and 
progress of society and its culture by enjoining upon the couple the 
procreation of children. Motherhood therefore has been the cherished 
ideal of every Hindu woman. 

Motherhood 

Motherhood is .spiritual transformation of wifehood. This mother- 
hood ideal is the highest peak of womanhood according to Indian 
culture. “To a Hindu, God is the mother of all creation. A nation 
that has educated itself to look upon God as mother has learnt to invest 
its view of women with utmost tenderness and reverence. The culture 
of the Hindu trains him to look upon woman, nay, to look upon the 
female of all .species, as forms of Divine Mother." This we have 
discussed previously. This lady encompasses the whole family with 
her pure love. She is apparently simple, yet modern with an appeal 
to the modernness. » 

91 Amir Hussain “The Song of Patha", Folklore, Calcutta, November, 1968 
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It is hardly necessary to describe in detail how the ancient idea 
of regarding the mother had profoundly influenced Indian mode of 
thinking, literary and peaceful pursuits of life. Even the educated 
classes who have thoroughly imbibed and assimilated western ideas felt 
difficulty in giving up age-old habits, traditions, ideas and beliefs. 
Therefore in no circumstance a son can abandon his mother even if she 
is boycotted socially and religiously. He has to respect her more than the 
father. Thus we hear a saying, aneh durbhagya jar ghare nai ma, 
anek durbhagya jar nai anna cha,*^ which means, it is a great misfortune 
for one who has no mother at home, as well as food and residence. 

There are contrary viev/s too. The only matricide known to 
Indian tradition is Parasurama. In his case the legend is probably 
invented to emphasise the duty of obeying the father. In this case his 
mother’s resurrection is assured with the provision that she should 
never recollect her murder. 

In the folk saying there is an idea where a mother feels sorry for 
the behavious of her son. She says, beta biyalam bauke dtlam, jhee 
biyalam jamaike dilam, apni holam bandi, pa chariye kandte bas^* 
meaning, I gave birth to son who has been given to my daughter-in-law, 
I gave birth to daughter, she has been given in marriage to the son-in- 
law, now I am all alone, 1 am passing my days as a maid under the con- 
trol of my daughter-is-law, let me cry aloud sitting in a resting pose. But 
this type of conflict are not very common. The mother is so highly 
honoured in India that Hindus are not satisfied until they see divinity in 
the form of earthly mother. Th^ say, one mother is greater than a 
thousand fathers, therefore, the Hindus prefer to call Supreme Being, as 
The Mother of the Universe. The Divine Mother is Greater than the 
“creator” of other religions. She is the producer of the first-born, lord 
of all creatures. Thus the cult of mother goddess is so venerable. 

Step-mother 

It is quite common to have more than one wife living in the same 
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home. The arrival of a step-mother at home is a threat to the children 
who also lose their confidence in and respect for their fathers. Thus 
a Badaga proverb goes on Bala awe bandale appa bava which means, 
step-mother at home makes the father a brother-in-law to his own 
children. Then there is a Bengali proverb in which it is said, satmar 
bhalabasha panta bhate ghee, mathati murayc eso tel palta di?* 
meaning, the step-mother’s affection is like pouring ghee in stale rice, 
she says, shave your head clean and come, let me annoint it with oil 
and pour water. 

There are quite a number of folktales like “Sukhu ar Dukhu", 
“Kuku-Mata” in Bengal which we know from L. B. Day, D. C. Sen, 
Dakshinaranan Mitra Majumdar, Sibratan Mitra, Henz Mode, Arun Ray, 
Mozharul I.'.lam and others. Thus we do not want to repeat that 
which are so well-known to the students and scholars of folklore. 

Daughter : 

We will now look into the position of a daughter. It has been 
seen that a daughter has a lower status than a son. But the contrary 
views are also found. When a mother bore only sons and the parents 
hanker for a daughter, the birth of a daughter is welcome, she gets a 
most honourable status. It is not uncommon that a mother performs 
Gauri Puja and other rites to have a daughter. It is said in a popular 
saying hat teen chel^r par hai jhee, panta bhate dhale ghee,'*'' which 
means, if there is a daughter after three sons that family is so fortunate 
that ghee is poured out there in the stale rice. This is a strong rooted 
belief in Bengal and perhaps in other parts too. Still then a daughter is 
not allowed for the ancestor-worship. It is the sons alone who are 
regarded as eligible for offering oblation to their forefathers. Thus 
it is difficult to formulate any theory about the position and status of 
a daughter in the Hindu society. 

It will be clarified in the next chapter that the women in the Vedic 
period enjoyed a higher status than that were enjoyed by their sisters 
in the post-Vedic period. The Creator Brahma had divided His own body 
into two, became male by one half and female by the other half. So 
wife is ardhangini and without her human society cannot grow or 
prosper. But it should be noted in this connection that the Lord 
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faced trouble in creating a woman, how he managed to suceed in that 
has been described in the concluding chapter of this study. 

In ancient India the birth of a daughter was not deplorable. 
In course of time, in all patriarchal societies, the birth of a daughter 
became an unwelcome event. So there is a saying puter mute kari,^ 
even the urine of a son brings money. This idea, even today, remains 
unchanged, but shows some amount of alteration in regards to features 
connected with economic pursuist as well as ranking in society, on the 
basis of occupation. The economic development of the recent past had 
two important effects — switchover from subsistence to the cash 
economy and the breaking up of some old ideas. It helps to establish 
contractual impersonal and pecuniary relations and opening of new 
avenues of earning one’s livelihood in the newly developed society and 
life. After all, a son is accepted as a permanent economic asset of the 
family after which all parents hanker. But then, there is an 
ancient ritual for ensuring the birth of a scholarly daughter (Bri. Up. 
IV, 4, 18). It is true, of course, that this ritual did not become as popular 
as the pumsavana* that is pre.sci’ibed for the pocuring the birth of a 
son ; but it clearly shows that the cultured parents were often as 
anxious for a daughlor as they were for a son. It is said about the sons 
that jatakshan dudh, iatakhan put^ meaning, as long the son is fed at 
his mother’s brea.st so long he is mother’s alone. After that he goes to 
his wife or to others. This is the inner meaning of this saying. Some 
thinkers have also said that a talented, well mannered and well 
behaved daughter is better than a son (Sam. Ill, 2, 6). In cultured 
circles such a daughter was regarded as the pride of the family 
(Kumarsamabhava VI, 63). So the only daughter of a parent is 
proud to say, ekla mayer jhee garab karbo na to ki,^ meaning, I am the 
only daughter of my mother, why should not I be proud ? 

Again, it is said in Germany, “Daughters are easy to rear ; but 
difficult to marry ;’’ and in Spanish adage it is said, “When a good 
offer comes for a daughter, don’t wait till her father returns from 
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market,” for fear the opportunity should slip by ; another German say- 
ing reminding us that “Daughters and dead fish are no keeping wares.” 

Grown-up daughters at home would occasionally seem to have 
been regarded the opposite of a blessing to their father, for “Three 
daughters and a mother” runs the German proverb, “are four devils 
for the father ;” but, it is added, “Would you know your daughter, see 
her in company,” for then she will cultivate every charm to make her- 
.self as attractive as possible. 

Folk maxims of this kind might easily be multiplied, a popular 
Welsh adage reminds us that “the worst store is a maid unbestowed,” 
but when it is remembered in words of our old proverb that “every 
.Jack must have his Jill,” there is hope for every daugher of Eve, for 
she may be the object of a passion similar to that described by Charles 
Decance : 

By the margins of fair Zurich’s waters 

Dwelt a youth, whose fond heart, night and day. 

For the fairest of fair Zurich’s daughters. 

In a dream of love melted Way. * 

In the primitive and backward societies where the custom of bride- 
price prevailed, the birth of a daughter is a welcome event there. In 
some folk sayings it is said that meyer nam Fell, jame nileo geli, jamai 
nileo geU,^ meaning, the name of the daughter is Peli, she will depart 
from her parent whoever takes her — either Yama (the god of death) or 
Jamai (son-in-law). Along with this saying there is another which 
we quoted earlier too and where we know that dasa putra soma kanya 
patra bujhe dile, means, a daughter is equal to ten sons if she is 
married to a suitable husband. 


Sister : 

The relation of the brothers and sisters is sweet and very affec- 
tionate. The joy of a married sister knows no bound when she finds 
her brother in her in-law’s- house. Addressing the brother she sings, 

O brother, you are a lion, a mountain 
But as tender as a lotus flower.'®® 


*Thlsel-ton.-I>yer, T. F. cf. cit. 
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There is a saying, dhaner tulya dhan nai jadi na pare bhula, 
bhaer tulya bal nai jadi na kare hinsa,^^ which means, there is no 
better wealth than paddy, if there is no chaff, there is no better strength 
than brother if he is not jealous. 

Tagore collected some unique chharas where the picture of a married 
sister is very nicely depicted in the following way, 

gunabati bhai amar man Iceman kare 
ae mashta thak didi kende kakiye 
o masete neye jabo pjlki sujeye 
har halo bhaja bhaja mash halo dati 
ai re at nadir jale jhap diya pan'“ 

It means, O the talented brother of mine, I am feeling very much 
uneasy, O dear sister please stay there for this month suffering all the 
hardships, in the next month I will come to you with decorated 
palanquin and will take you cordially. My bone is becoming scorched 
and my flesh is getting ravine. Please do come or let me jump into the 
river. Because of brotherly affection and love a sister makes a ceremony 
which is known as bhra^ridwitya where a sister prays for the longer 
life of her brother.^. 1 u this function they put Hlak on the forehead of 
brothers with sandal-wood paste ; when they put the tilak they recite 

Swarge sankha dhwani, manche jokar, bone bhai ke fota dei, 

bhai na jaio jamer duar, jamer dakshin duar, 

jam duare diya fota jam gharet baira kata, bhaidwitiare dilam 

phota*^^ 
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It m^ns there is sound of conch in the heaven and the sound of iitu 
(made by women with their tongue on sacred ceremonies and occasions) 
a sister puts a dot (a sacred mark) on the forehead of her brothers. () 
brothers please do not go to the death’s south door. By this sycred dot f 
have caused impediment to death’s door and you won’t be able to cross 
that because I have put forth a sacred dot on the date of Ilhntriduntia 
(second lunar day of Kiartik). This is a popidar rite that is practiced 
for a long life of the brothers in both the folk and urban societies. 

Ill 

Career : 

All these speak of her .sympathy for the human being. Prom this 
sympathy she has developed her finer ta.stes. She cultivates fine 
arts and crafts, music, dance, drama and makes artistic creation.s. 
Music and dancing form lu inciplc indooi’ games for the womenfolk. 
Girls used to play a numiTer of courtyard games like ‘hide and seek’ 
and ‘run and catch’ which gave them gcnid physical exercises. The 
cultivation of fine art.s, i>aintings were encouraged. Not infrcHtuently 
maidens used to give a dance in the court before a select audience. 

The tradition of giving military training to girls continued in 
royal families, w'ho were ruling over a considerable part of India 
during the 17th and 18th centuries.'"'' The example of Rani Lakshmibai 
of Jhanshi, who excited the admiration eyes of her opponents by her 
remarkable bravery and .sound generalship is noteworthy. Again it is 
well known that since the tliscovery of agriculture by women they 
used to take active part in agriculture. They also tcHik part in the 
manufacture of bows, arrows, and other war mati>rials. Samhitas refer 
to female workers who were conver.sant with dying, embroideiy, basket- 
making and such kind of activities. Women in the lower strata of 
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society always take part in different production work. They also take 
part in weaker works in factories, building construction and the like 
works. 

Teaching career wa.s very common and is popular in the modern 
days also. Medical career was selected by some women which has 
now become very popular. Among the works translated into Arabic 
in the 8th century A.D. there was one midwifery book written 
by a Hindu lady whose name appears as Rasa in the Arabic grab. 
Lady doctors in the past, like those in the modern age, seem to be 
usually specialising in midwifery and nursing. Some women also 
served as personal attendants, door-keepers, guards and hair dressers in 
royal courts when the modern women are seen in the offices, factories, 
politics and poluy-making Irodies. When temples were built and 
endowed on a magnificent state, some people began to feel in course of 
time, that there should be singing girls attached to shrines. The introduc- 
tion of dancing girls in temples tended to lower their moral and spiritual 
atmo.sphere. Some people began to visit shrines not so much to pay 
their respects to the deities, as to carry on their love intrigues with the 
singing girls employed there. In several parts of India big temples 
had attached to them ‘dedicated’ women who performed a variety of 
task : they sang and danced before the deity on certain occasions, 
performed certain routine works and menial tasks in . the temple, and 
l(X)ked after the comfort of pilgrims, sometime even catering to their 
sexual needs. Indian public opinion was roused against these temple 
servants who were called devudasi in the first decade of this century. 
It is necessary to remember that the Bombay Devdasi Prevention Act X 
of 1934 and the Madras Devdasi (Prevention of Dedication) Act of 1947 
declared this institution illegal as a measure to honour public opinion. 

it is well-known that the general position and status of women 
were changing from age to age, and so naturally the attitude of 
society towards them could not remain static. We have, therefore to 
note and take into account the changes and attitude of society to that. 
Perhaps one of he oest way to ascertain the attitude of society would be 
to look into the conflicts and struggles. These will also provide the 
angle of vision towards women overtaken by the misfortune of falling 
ill the hands of ruffians or enemies. Such a situation is the real touch- 
-stone to test the genuiness of society’s .sympathy towards the weaker 
sex ; it enables us to find out how far man is prepared to raise above the 
prejudices of his sex and judge the women by an equitable standard. 

Social conflicts : 

Let us come to conflicts and quarrels that arose from socaal. 
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economic and religious problems. A Hindu girl, on marriage, passes 
from her father’s house to that of her husband. There she comes into 
contact with persons who do not know her and whom she does not 
know. There is the possibility of conflict between her and her elders 
in point of habits, beliefs, faiths, culture and ideology with respect to 
social etiquette, dress and a number of other things. As .she is expected 
to behave properly to add to the prestige of her father’s family, and 
pro{)er behaviour implies obedience to her husband, his parents and 
his elders, she has to give in and acquire their tastes and culture. She 
cannot, rather she is not expected to be assertive. The usual pattern 
of behaviour between the husband and wife is that of the dominance of 
the former ov'er the latter. A frequent pattern of behaviour between 
the daughter-in-law and mother-in-law is that of conflict. The mother- 
in-law, and unless the daughter-in-law is very tactful or subservient to 
her, her husband and others, causes gi’eat sufferings. Mother -in-law Ux) 
passes from this process about which the society is very much 
conscious. Therefore there are advice for a daughter-in-law as to what 
to do and not to do. The following is noteworthy — 

khatmatiye hate nari katniatiye chni 

masek tiner hhitar tar sinthir sindur jni^^ 

means, a woman who struts and looks dragger, within three months she 
lo.ses her vermilion in hair parting (i.e. husbaird). 

In the pattern of conflict between daughter-in-law and mother-in- 
law, the mother-in-law has the socially recognised dominant role. The 
young girl thus not only finds herself unfamiliar but is made to realise 
at the first opportunity the dominating roles of her husband and of her 
mothcr-in-law in the life s>he now begins. She is unable to undei’- 
stand how to adjust herself to their new demands, and her parents 
cannot be of any use there bocau.se of their resp(x;t for the social ideals. 
Under the circumstances also society docs not sympathize with her. 

She passes through tenssions all alone and attempts to adjust 
herself to the situation, relying as every Hindu woman doc^s, on the 
mercy of God and seeking her consolation in the philosophy of karma. 
It is necessary to say a few words about the theory of karma. In its 
different aspects it may be regarded as the law of con,servation of moral 
values, merits and demerits of actions. In its essence it means that 
there is no loss of the effect of work done and that there is no happen- 
ing of events to a person except as the result of his own work. Karma 
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without any attachment is better than karma aimed at some gaim 
But some work is better than no work. The principle of karma 
reckons with the material or the context in which each individual is 
born. While it regards the past determined, it allows that the future 
is only conditioned. These p.sychological reactions are all the more 
great when the girl is of tender age. 

This kindhearted young girl feels sorry when she is not properly 
understood. When she sees her mother-in-law is tyrannical and with- 
out any consideration she gets shocked, but she will have to tolerate 
her because of social custom. The girl is always in apprehension of 
her mother-in-law’s whim. Bui there are loving mother-in-law too and 
about her a daughter-in-law says — 

My roll of carded cotton won’t finish 
My thread won’t break 
My mother-in-law won’t say 
Go out to fetch water. 

Again a mother-in-law who has lost her housewifery to her 
daughter-in-law cannot but exprcs.ses her dissatisfaction and wishes to 
weep. The song runs thus, 

age charjun pache vhnrjnn madhye sonar bati 
banr hhatdim Uni tapta late macher jhol 
burir bhaldun pacha panla iate pacha ghol 
banr bichana khatpalang tate pata gadi 
burir bichana chera kathn tate chalir gadi 
chanm be de ban enichi lari halnm bandi 
Oman iccha kare giye je kanuce basi kandi.*^ 

Its meaning is, in the front there are four pensons and in the middle 
there is a golden cup (daughter-in-law). The daughter-in-law wearing 
a golden necklace along with the grand children is going ahead in a pro- 
cession. For daughtci -in-law there is hot rice and fresh fish curry while 
for the mother-in-law there is stale rice with rotten battermiler, the 
daughter-in-law has better bedstead along with couch and mattress 
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when the imther-in-law has tom kantha together with heap of ashes as 
hor bedding. I (Mother-in-law) have brought daughter-in-law by giving 
marriage of my son to her, now I am subordinate to her, I feel like 
weeping sitting in a solitarj' place behind the house. Aiming at such 
a housewife there is a saying in Bengali, 

bail ginni hale tar baro farfarani, 
meghbhanga roddur hale jeman carcaranP^ 
which means if daughter-in-law becomes mistress of the house, her 
hustling become awful ; just as sunshine, immediately after clouds are 
disappeared, becomes tremendously keen. Thus it is said that kalir 
bail ghar bhangani* meaning, the daughter-in-law of today (Kali Yuga) 
is a disruptor of the family. 

The mother-in-law cannot conceive that her own son can be hostile 
to her. Out of her fondness to her son she says ki karbe pute nitya se 
to kanbhangnnir kache jai snfe,'®* what my poor son will do, daily he lies 
down with his wife who ix»ison his ears. In such a condition no 
human being can feel happy not to speak of a young girl of teen age. 
Thus in the following folksong a daughter-in-law is sending her 
message to her mother through a bird Kaffu : 

O Kaffu, you are from my mother’s side 
Speak, O, speak in the courtyard of my parents 
My mother will hear you 
She will send my brother to take me 

0 what sorrowful days have come 

1 wish to get out of it 

I wish to reach my father’s house. 

Then there are other tyi;>es of conflicts. To a Hindu married 
woman vermilion spot on her forehead and hairparting is the sign of 
her husband’s living. There are sayings by which a daughter-in-law 
is being abused by other members of the family perhaps for her unwill- 
ingness to do a work of her dislikings. Thus they say. 
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he dibo chuta ki dibo chuta, bhasur merche gale guta^ 

means, what shall be the pretext, what shall be the pretext, it is the 
elder brother of my husband who has given a hit at my check. Since 
it is a taboo even to talk to him for the wife of a younger brother, not to 
speak of touch, it is a great ojBFence for a man to touch the cheek of his 
younger brother’s wife. In another saying we know that how economic 
condition of a family is a factor in maintaining irregular relations even 
among the dearest kins. 

samaye sab hai hmi hhagna bhai, gharer stri apart nai 
jakhan hate paisa nni or abhabe nat jamai bhatar^^* 

It means, in good season, sister, nephew and brothers everybody 
pretend to be dearest and nearest but during adversity even the wife of 
one is not his own. Again, in need the husband of a granddaughter is 
equal to one’s own husband. Further, seeing the goodluck of a neigh- 
bouring girl others do not hesitate to say sakaleito meye keu jachche 
palki chare keu rayeche cheye,^^' means, all of us are women but some 
ride in palanquin while others look along. Following is a song where a 
different picture of a daughter-in-law who being grieved has left her 
husband’s place to her parent’s home can be had — 

Without a nose ring. I’ll not go. I’ll not go 
To fetch me, first of all, came my father-in-law 
I’ll not go. I’ll not go. 

The mother-in-law has been turned out. 

May be to fetch me, thereafter, came my beloved. 

I’ll not go. I’ll not go. 

He tells me hundreds of platitudes 

May be. Without a nose ring. I’ll not go. I’ll not go. 
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I’hen there is a saying, bum hati taini na gelo thant, ranr kaye jend 
sorer you have grown old, but have not yet left of coquetishness, 

you are a widow, but you roam freely as a Brahmi bull. 

Another picture is depicted in the following song. Here it is seen 
that how the wife of the elder brother usually reacts when she is 
approached by her devar at a time when her husband is absent. 

Slightly he twisted ray fingers in the night 
And woke me up 

0 parrot, in the night he woke me up 
dur dur said I 

It is a cat or a dog or a sinner that has opened the door. 

Not a cat nor a dog, never has a sinner opened the door 
It is Nandlal, your devar, bhabiji, who has opened door. 

Come, you may Babu, but go and sleep on your brother’s cot 
Not there bhabiji, there are mosquitos which will eat me up. 
With you will I sleep. I will sleep happily on your cot. 

Not here, not here Babu, there are sharp knives on my cot 
And here is deadly she-cobra which will take your life. 

How then bhabiji docs roy brother save his life 

Great is the magic of j^our brother, Babu powerful is his spell 

It is through that he .saves his life, 

O parrot, his magic makes his cot his own.”^ 

Another very intere.sting song can also lie quoted that depicts the 
relation between a husband and wife who have entered into married 
life by their own initative. It is a Gambhira folk song of Maldaha. 
Here the conflict between the husband and wife is clear. The conflict 
is all the more painful because the couple engaged in family life 
through love-marriage. This also speaks of economic hardship of the 
family owing to unemployment problem. The song goes thus 

Stri — love-marriage kare sarajivun dhare 

jale marlam hai 

Asfalan tar save ki jar akti paisar 
murad nai 

Wife — Alas ! for luck ! by love marriage I have caused acute 

pain and sufferings all through my life. 
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Is it befitting to outburst for him who has no capacity 
in earning even a paise ! 

Swami — a katha hhaboni takhon 
biye karechile jakhon 
basai dakiye chithi pathaiye (kato) 
prem nibedan 
toinar lore bap ma chore 

amar eman dosha hai 

Husband — Ah ! why did not you consider this when exasperated 
me for immediate marriage 

By calling me at home, by sending letter after letter 
why you were so active in courting for love ? 

I have left my parents due to you which is the reason 
for the present wi'etched condition of mine 

Stri- htijiir hale dakbe amare 
chalbc hukum. tamil kare 
edik-odik ehalle dibo chakri khatum kare 
takhmi to to kare imrbe ghure 
kJiabe ki halo akhar chhai 

Wife — You will call me Madam and will carry out all my 

oi’ders. J will discharge you from your service if you 
move to-and-fro when you will ramble aimlessly. 
If I do so what else you will take other than eating the 
ashes from the fire-place 

Stoami- Sarkare jai halihari a juge artiara i anari 
punisnie pai nako knj chakri pai nari 
era chere hanri, dnlie sari 
sab kaja i dakhal karle chni 

Husband — Bravo, the Government 

In this age we (the men) are awkard 

A male is unable to procure a job, 

but there are attractive openings for the womenfolk 

Giving up cooking pot and by shaking sari they (the 

women) want to capture all employments 

Stri — Sakti rupini nari 

Unglish chanel dichchi pari 
Hati nei buke Reba Rakshite 
dekhn bahaduri 
ei dasher latsaheb nari 
aro kato praman chai 
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Wife — Women are all powerful, 

They can cross the English Channel 
Miss Reba Rakshit can put an elephant on her breast, 
See the valour. The governor of this state (West Bengal 
— Miss Padmaja Naidu) is also a lady, what more 
examples do you need. 

Sivnrni- amar viaio acho jara bekar 
(Hie Ivdrte ackko rojfiar 
tarpar love manmpe karo naile 
hhohmjat ayidhakm' 
stiir rojcjnrcr bhor.^ha korle armr 
(fasha luibe hoi 

Husband-- Oh those who are unemployed like my humbleself try 
to earn first and then make courtship or your future 
will be as dark as mine. 

If you depend on the earnings of your wife 
Your fate will he no belter than mine. 

Stri — ctukcd chcie upare 

nanhycvhc sowdlihi sorkore 
sa^han fjorjini cholbe na aor potnir vpare 
bholo na UujUe jabo chalc 
palir nioder ahhob nai 

A\’ife- So long you (the malefolk) were on the top 

'The national government has pulled you down 
No more conmiand to a wife will henceforth bo tolerated. 
If we are not satisfied with their dealings and behaviours, 
we wiW divorce our husbands, we have no want of 
husbands. 

Inspite of all these there are great demands for sweet relations 
between husband and wife, between bhabiji and minad and between 
the mother-iri-law and daugther-in-law. Thus, it is said in a Bengali 
proverb, daler madhye mimvrh manuser madhye msure* meaning, 
among the pluses, Musuri and among the human being, it is Sasuri, 
(mother-in-law) is most welcome. In the like way a husband is 
fond of his sister-in-law. He says, deber ynodhye kali, mayiuser madhye 
shali** Kali among the gods and goddesses and Shali (sister-in-law) 
among the relatives are chaiming. The wife of the people of this 
temparament wants, tak jltal ar kara bhatar iikuj bale ai chai amar*^’^ 
sour, pungent and strict huslfand, the wife says I want all these. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


In Hindu religion, it is a belief, commonly shared by the tribals of 
different areas, that it is only the body which is destructible and not 
the soul which remains immortal. They also believe that to aquire a 
human bo<ly the soul has to pass through a complete lifenleath-cycle 
a(iuiring bodies of eighty four lakhs creatures one after another. The 
soul can attain ‘moksna’ — its ultimate goal and can make itself free 
from this life-<ieath-cycle only after it has possessed a human body 
and only if that human body does good deeds and aquires unusual 
wisdom. In case the soul does not attain nioksha it has to pass through 
th( complete cycle to aquire human body. 

Among the Gonds, for instance, this world is compared with a 
dark ro('in with eighty four lakhs chambers each chamber representing 
body of a creature. The dark rofjm has only one door. To attain ‘Moksha’ 
the .soul, like a blind man passes through each chamber (i.e. aquires 
Ixidy). Ry sacrificing animals, tribals believe that they facilitate the 
process of attaining ‘Mok.sho’ as it enables the soul to aquire, human 
body in a shorter period of time and it is only through the human body 
that soul can do 'good deeds and attain unsual knowledge that may lead 
it to the ‘Moksha’. The Gonds, however, consider human sacrifice as 
the greatest sin becau.^’o sacrificing human body means depriving the 
soul of doing good d(>cds and aquiring knowledge and hence, depriving 
the soul of attaining ‘Moksha’. In that case the soul again will have 
to pass through the complete life-death-cycle comprising of eighty four 
lakhs creatures. — A. P. Mangla. 


Attention to sKhscriUers : Your subscription for the current year ends 
with this issue. If you have not yet sent your subiscription for 1970 or 
have not sent any intimation you are requested to do so immediately 
to get the journal regularly and without any break. 

* if * * * 1^ 

Sri R. C. Mehta, Professor and Head, Department of Music, M. S. 
University, Baroda is busy to collect materials for India’s. Who’s Who 
('f researche.s in folksongs and folk music. The following particulars 
arc needed by him 

(1) Pull name (2) Addresf- (3) Age (4)Education (5) Details 
about pre.scnt post and profession or occupation. (6) Field of Speciali- 
zation. (7) Author (Books and Outstanding Research papers mention- 
ing language), (a) Title, (b) Language, (c) Date of Publication, 
(d) Name of Publisher, (e) Price, (8) Any other relevant data 
separately. P'orms will be supplied by him on demand. 



BOOKS REVIEW 


POLYGLOT OF FOREIGN PROVERBS comprising French, Italian, Gorman, 
Dutch, Spanish, Portuguise and Danish, with English Translations by Henry 
G. Bohn, London, 1857. Republished by Gale Research Company, Detroit, Demy 
580 pages, 1968, $ U.50. 

We would all profit by Bohn's admirable work that speak for itself 
It is arranged alphabetically under countries much of which are 
common to Indian languages and dialects and a scholar of Indian pro- 
verbology would be much benefitted by reading it since it will open a 
new way of research. 

The author included a 175 pages inde.x that not only (juickly 
diret;ts the rc'ader to particular provcrb.s but also is invaluable for 
comparative study. 

A comparative linguist himself, the author, attained maximum 
accuracy by hatnng the proverbs of i‘ach language read over by a native 
of the country. In his preface the author wrote "A task .so various and 
complicated could not well be executed without aid, nor do 1 })retend to 
be master of all the languages included. Accordingly, I sought 
a.ssistance of competent scholars ..." Certainly what is included in the 
book is well handled. Henry Bohn fishes with a valiantly long pole 
and has chosen what he considers to be hi.s prize catches. It is an 
excellent work for what it represents. What is here is good so it 
deserves its place in every library. 

— Shibnarayan Kabiraj 


OBSCURE RELIGIOUS CULTS, by Sashibhusan Da8|:cupta., 1946, 3rd Edn. by Firma 
K. L. Mukhopadhayay , Dcmy^ 136 pages, Calcutta-12, 1969, (Price not mentioned). 


The book under review is third edition of Dr. Dasgujita’s Ph. D. 
dissertation of the lUiivtrsitv of Calcutta where he was the Ilamtanu 
Laliiri Professor and Head of the Dept, cf Modern Indian Languages 
till he faces his immature death. This book has attained him a world 
recognition as one of the first I'atc scholar of India. 

The book has four parts with 5 Appendices. The first part deals 
with the Buddhist Sahajia Ciilt, the second ixut deals with the 
Medieval Sahajia Schools, the third part deals with the Nath Cult and 
part four deals with the Dharma Cult and the Bengali literature. 
Although a number of new publications have appeared on similar or 
allied subjects during the last 23 years or on such topics that are dealt 
with by the author, and inspite of their throwing some new lights on 
different points and supplying new information “they do not assail the 
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views held and explained in this book” writes author in the preface of 
the second edition. The author could not wTite a preface in the third 
edition because it appeared after his death. This is a most valuable 
book on the subject and it deserves to be read by all advanced students. 

— Samir Ghosal 

THE NAGAS IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, Verrier Elwin, Oxford Unlv. 

Press, 1969, Demy 680 Pages, Rs. 42.60. 

While introducing the book Dr. Elwin writes — “A few years ago 
I made an anthology of extracts from the nineteenth century books and 
articles, now rare and only available in larger libraies, about the North 
East Frontier of India .... Here I have extracted passages about the 

Naga people on a broad geographical ba.sis covering a period 

1827 to 189(5. . . . \lthough at no time did I hold an official position in 
the Naga areas, my knowledge of the Naga.s' is not confined to books. 
Unfortunately he could not see printed lx)(>k in his life time. It is N. K. 
Rustomji, an ICS officer and a long associate of Dr. Elwin, who has 
completed the editing and has also written a foreword. He writes fore- 
wording the book that “Verrier Elwin had shown me, and we had often 
discussed, the manuscript of this anthology while it w'as under prepa- 
ration.” So after Elwin’s death “I was happy"^ to accept Mrs. Elwin’s 
and the Oxford University Press’s requc.st to tie up the loose ends and 
pr'epare it for publication — ^wffiich meant little more than crossing the 
t’s, dotting the i’s, rummaging for .suitable illu.strations and, where the 
text was obscure, exploring the original sources.” 

'The book has altogether 115 articles which is divided into seventeen 
chapters. The first chapter has 8 articles which is named as the 
Country of the Nagas, second to seventeen chapters have .six, two, 
fiftetm, five, two. three, three, one, three, three, five, nine, six, 
nine, nineteen and sixteen articles respecli\ely in the following heads 
— The Nagas : A General Review, Some Aspects of Naga History, 
Early Tours Among the Nagas, The Angani Nagas, The Ao Nagas, The 
Lohta Naga.s. The Rengma Nagas, The Serna Nagas, The North-Eastern 
Nagas, The Nagas of Cacher, The Nagas of Manipur, Naga Religion. 
Some Naga Customs and Traditions, Head Hunting and War, 
Development and Miscellaneous Note.s. Nccessaiy to note that all 
writers represented in the book under review are not anthropologists and 
their enquiry is not strictly scientific. But from their records emerge 
\aluable de.scriptions of the hi.story, ethnogi’aphy and problems of the 
people. It covers the field with a convenient degree of adequacy. No 
student of Tribal affairs can afford to miss it. 

— S. S. G. 
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WOMEN IN INDIAN FOLKLORE, Edited with and introducUon by Sankar Sen 

Gupta, Foreword by Smt. Indtra Gandhi, Inldan Publications, Calcutta-1, 

D/crown, 62-1-326 pages, 1969, Rs. 46/-. 

It is book number sixteen of Indian Publications Folklore Series 
where besides a long and scholarly introduction, twenty-six articles 
from twenty-six scholaivs of different parts of the country have been 
included. "I'he book puriwrts to present both in theory and practice 
the social position, status and the influence of womankind. In it, 
women’s characterstics, tastes, loves, secrets, curiosity, etc. have been 
treated taking the help of oral traditional materials. Women’s 
character etc. can never be defined in strict terms but a study of such 
papers as included in the Imok under review will reveal in no uncertain 
terms that the more one learns of women, the more one becomes 
conscious of the Da.sic limitations of his knowledge about the woman- 
kind. In her foreword, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, the Prime Minister of 
India, asks ‘How is it ix)s.sible to describe the role of women in a 
society ?’ She also jx)ints out that “In the epics one finds women who 
v.'^ere examples of courage and dai’ing. In classical literature they 
beexime more decorative and even anaemic and were as.sjgned the place 
of eonservers, not innoA utor? But in the folk literature one finds them 

full of life This book gives a picture of the Indian Women as 

mother, moulder, and home-maker.’’ In it Tamil Women. Women of 
Ka.stern Pakistan, .lain Women, Women of Asstim, Marathi Women, 
Women of Rajasthan. Punjabi Women, Women of Buddhist Society, 
Women of Gujarat, Bengali Women, Oriya Women, Telugu Women, 
Nair Women, Women in Hindi dialects and folk .songs — Magahi, 
Bhojapuri, etc., Sikh Women, Hindu and Muslim Women etc. are 
di.^icusseil as ihey are depicted in the customs and traditions of the 
re.sj^ective communities. What makes this book both unusual and all 
the more valuable lor those who not only want to feast their eyes but 
also wish to understand the position of women in different roles of their 
lives is that it is a coiniirehonsive and critical survey which seeks to 
interpret women from a nev/ angle and which is also an attempt for 
the rc-orientation of IflUklore. We arc glad to note that Sj. Sankar Sen 
Gupta, the famous and^Wigent folklorist of India has brought to bear 
his expert knowledge an^ advanced thinking uix)n the subjec't. 

— B. N. Shastri 


.KJST PUBLISHED 

DINARAS IN ANCIENT INDIA — A Survey of Buddhist Monesteries 
by Dr. D. K. Barua M.A.aDip lib, D. Phil. P.R.S., Lecturer In Pali C. U. 
Demy 264 pages, Rexin bound, Rs. 25.00 

INDIAN PUBLICATIONS, 3, British Indieui Street, Calcutta-1 
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Ghosal, Samir — Women in folk-rites and beliefs, April, 115-128 

Gandhi, Indira -On Family Planning Programme, March, 109-110 

Goswami, Praphulladaita- Folktale.s of the Miris, Oct., 390-392 

Gupta, Shaligram — A Selected Bibliography of Hindi folksongs, November. 427-433 
indradeva, Shrirama Woman in Folk and Elite Tradition, March, 101-108 
Kabiraj, Shibn-arayan Women in the Domestic Rites and Beliefs of the Hindus and 
the Muslims, February. 38-5-1 

Kayal, Akshay Kumar — ^Women in Folk Elements of Bengal, January, 1-25 
Mahapatra, Piyushkanti -Jain Women and their folkllfe, January, 26-33 
Maity, Pradyot Kumar— Co-wives in Bengali folklore, March, 86-95 
Mlshra, Qopalchandra— Women in Oriya Folklore, March 75-85 
Murty, K, Radha Krishna Tclogu Women in the folksongs, April, 129-135 
Nalr, P. Thankappan ■ Malay alam Women : Their pa-st and present. May, 157-177 
Nandi, A jay Kumar— Evolution of Hindu Marriage System, May, 178-186 
Sen, Dipak Mohan - A Sidelight on the Caste Structure of mediaeval Bengal, June, 
206-217. 

Sen Gupta. Snnkar— Bonga’ee Women in oral tradition, June, 218-234, Sociocultural 
organisations of the people of India with .special reference to women, July 
243-271. August, 281-304 ; Women in Ancient literature and Folklore, September, 
332-345. October, 374-389, November, 394-422, December 462-485 
Sinha, Purninia— Vocal music of north India : classical forms and styles, February, 
63-73 ; Instrumental Music of North India, April, 136-142 ; Bight classical Music, 
June, 195-205 ; Folk classical continuum in Indian music, October 355-373 : 
December, 439-461 

Srivastava, S. L. — Jiutia Festival : A reconsideration of the Concept of "generalization," 
August. 274-277 

Suryanarayan, M.--Thc Significance of Games in Saora culture. May, 187-192 
A note on a few folktales of Saoras, November. 423-426 
Upadhyaya, Hari S.— Studies in the Philippine folktales and their Indian Versions, 
September, 315-331 

NOTES AND NEWS 

January, 35-36, March, 111-112. April. 152, Dr. Zakir Hussain, May, 155-56; Field work 
at Zalwar at Saurastra, P. Chandervakar. July, 272-273 ; First International Folk 
festival and Scientific Congress at Bucharest. September, 346-350 ; Some Mohammadan 
customs, August, 309-312 ; December, 480 • » 
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660KS REVIEWED 


1. Stone Wares : A Handicraft Survey Monograph. Census of India 1961, ed. D. Sen 

•A . Sinha, Rev. by Dr. B. Banerjee, January, 37 ’ t . 

2. One hundred favourite folktales chosen by Stith Thompson, Indiand Univ. Press’ 
February, 74, Rev. by Samir Ghosal 

3. Land control and social structure in Indian history ed. Eric Frykenberg, 
University of Wisconsin, Rev. l>y S. Kabiraj, 113 p. 

4. Folklore Museum by Dr. S. C. Mukherjee, Indian Publications, Calcutta, Rev. by 
J. K. Guha, April, 153 

5. The People of Tibet by Sir Charls Boll, Oxford Univ. Press 

6. The Religion of Tibet by Sir Charls Bell, Oxford Univ. Press, Rev. by B. N. 
Shastri, 193-194 

7. Land and People of the Himalaya, by S. C. Bose, Indian Publications, Rev. by 
B. N. Shastri, 194 

8. Paschimbaiu-ter Puja-Parban-o-Mela 2nd part, ed. Asok Mitra, Census of India 
1961, July, 273 p. 

9. Folklore of Women by Thiscltor-Dyer, Elliot Stock. London August, 313 p- 

10. Anthropology and Archaeologv' ed. M. C. Pradhan et al. Oxford Univ. Press, 
August. 313-314 p. 

11. Gambhira : Lokustav : ekal-o-sokel by P. Ghosh, August, 314 p. 

12. Srihatter loksangeet, ed. G. S. Dutta & N. Bhoumick Univ. of Cal., Sept., 352 p. 

13. Tales from the Rajtarangini, by S. L. Sadhu, Kapoor Bros. Rev. by S. Kabiraj. 
October, 393 p. 

14. I^okdharma Pradarshankari Kalayan, by Devllal Samar, Rev. by Samir Gho.sal, 
October, 393 p. 

15. Dialect. Proverbs, and Word'lore, ed. by George Lawrence Gomme. Singing 
Tree Prcs.s, Detroit, Michigan, Rev. by C. R. Sen, November, 434 

16. Laukik Savdokosh. by Kamini Kumar Ray. Indian Publications, Calcutta, Rev. 
by Sudhibhushan Bhattacharya, 434-35 p. 

17. A Polygot of Foreign Proverbs, by Henry G. Bohn, Singing Tree Press, Detroit, 
Michigan, Rev. by Shibnarayan Kabiraj, 487 p. 

18. Obscure Religious Cults, by Sashibhushan Das Gupta, 3rd print, Firma K. L. 
Mukliopadhyay, Rev. by Samir Ghosal, 487-88 p. 

19. The Nagas in the Nineteenth century, by Verrier Elwln, Oxfor Univ. Press, 
Rev. by S. S. G., 488 p. 

20. Women in Indian Folklore, ed. Sankar Son Gupta, Indian Publications, Rev. by 
B. N. Shastri, 488 p. 
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ANSWERS YOUR NEEDS 
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subscription 
Rs. 15.000 
per year 
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An adorable 'Wife. Cute little kids. It’s they who make your life 
worth living. And, you give them alt your love, your protection. 

But will that protection be there always? 

e 

Ensure tasting protection for your family. Get a Life Insurance policy. 

It's the sure way, the only way to guarantee financial security. This guarantee Is youfs 
the moment you pay your first premium. And, the sooner you Insure, 

^ tfle lower your premiums. Get more details rightaway. See an LIC agent today. 
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